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MARK TWAIN; 

A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


T a London dinner-table recently, the conversation happened to 
^ X turn upon Mr Henry M. Stanley's nationality. The author of 
" The Innocents Abroad’' being present, said that, so far as ^ was 
t ^‘ncerned, he could dve the clearest, most satisfactory account possible 
/ ' his birth-place and nationality, for he ‘‘ was born in Aberdeen, County 
i‘.: ;lCork, England.” 

' , After such an explicit address, it may seem an impertinence, on the 
‘ of his biographer, to say that there are some American historians 
A, f^o (Mer with our humourist upon this point ; in fact, they go so far 
^ . . to say that he was bom in Florida, Monroe County, State of Mis- 
' "e'iiuri ; and they further assert that he first saw the light on the 30th of 
"""^Dvember, 1835. That there is disagreement in the two statements, we 
-ink no impartial reader will deny ; so, after laying the whole matter 
fore the authorities of the Heralds' College, and after various arduous 
'Searches at the British Museum, worrying the learned directors there 
5 n itil the entire establishment bent itseu manfully to the task, the im- 
‘ probability of the author's own statement was at length proved. If 
y( u will only take ” said one of the most learned of the antiquaries ; 
' **jif Mr Twain will only take the trouble to look at Keith Johnstone's 

- larger Atlas— or, for the matter of that, the Atlas issued by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge will do just as well — if Mr 
Twain will take this, and turn to plate 5, he will immediately see that 
Aberdeen is situated at far too great a distance from County Cork to 

' eome properly within the geographical boundary line of England." It 
was farther stated that even if money were spent over an examination 
of the Registers at Cork and Aberdeen, but little additional knowledge 
would in all probability be the result These opinions settled the 
^ matter, and to Missouri we may now safely conclude belongs the honotar 

- of Mark Twain's" birth-place. 
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But to proceed with his biography. In due course he^ wss christoaied 
Samuel Langhorne Clemem; and it is understood that his earliest f&m 
were passed with the usnad tumbles and bumps attending childhood* 
At the age of twelve he lost his father, a misfortune that sadly inter- 
ieied wiui his early education ; in fact, beyond occasional instruction at 
the district school, Mr Clemens may be regarded as a self-educated man. 
Soon after his father’s death he apprenticed himself to a printer— a 
step, it may be remarked, which Artemus "Ward also took when he was 
a lad of twelve or thirteen.* Young Clemens remained with his master 
— or boss,” as no such being as a master is to be found in the United 
States— for three year’s, the ordinary American term of apprenticeship. 
It was during this period that the youth applied himself to study in has 
spare hours, and at the expiration of his three years he resolved to travel 
and support himself by his trade. 

Already, if we may believe one of his own droll papers, he had tried 
his hand at literary composition ; and although the humourist makes 
fun of what he terms his “ Pirst Literary Effort,” still it is not unlikely , 
to have had some foundation in fact. He says : — 

“I was a very smart child at the age of thirteen— an nnusually smart child, 1 ; 
thought at th*e time. It was then that 1 did my first newspaper scribbling, and , 
most unexpectedly to me it stirred up a fine sensation in the community. It ! 
did, indeed, and I was very proud of it, too. I was a printer’s ‘devil,’ and a 
progressive and aspiring one. My uncle had me on his paper (the Weekly 
Emnibal Journal, two dollars a year in advance— five hundred subscribers, and 
they paid in cord wood, cabbages, and unmarketable turnips), and on a lucky 
summer’s day he left town to be gone a week, and asked me if I thought I could 
edit one issue of the paper judiciously. Ah I didn’t I want to try 1” 

The rest of the story will be found further on, and will be ei^ually weB 
enjoyed by the reader, whether it is fact or fiction. 

At the conclusion of his apprenticeship, the young journeyman did whai 
most of his class do in America : he started on his travels, going from 
town to town as a “ type sticker,” and working his way from one printing- 
office to another. In this way he fell in with many of those odd ex- 
periences which form the staple of such droll sketches as Journalism 
in Tennessee,” and “ How I edited an Agricultural Paper,” But a taste 
for open-air life soon showed itself, and at seventeen he resolved to be- 
come a pilot on the klississippi river. Young Clemens’s head-q^uarters 
at this time was St Louis, and he took his first lessons in what is tech- 
nically called ^‘learning the river,” on board the old steamer John J, 
Roe^ which plied between St Louis and New Orleans, a distance of 
1375 miles. Literature was not neglected by the new pilot ; on the 
contrary, Cleisens became a sort of general reporter for the river, and 
used to write up steamboat memoranda and occasional squibs for the 
St Louis Republicans the leading journal in Missouri, The fii'st victim 
of the new pilot’s humour was one Captain Sellers, a skilled pilot, but 

* Bayard TayJor, too, a-.'i.s a printer's apprentice. So imuressed was Artt^nius Ward with . 
the value of tlie composing-room as a practical school for lads, that when he gave instruc- 
tions for the drawing up of his will, he directed that his page, George, should be sect to 
pnntias-ofBce and afterwards to coikge. 
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d^oid of any literary cnltiire whatever, although he had a very lofty 
opifiion as to his mental abilities, Clemens skeiched the captain in 
good style, touching off his peculiarities, and giving the article Such an 
amount of ‘‘ go,’’ that it was pronounc^ by the other officers on board 
a decided hit. After he had written the article, the author, we are 
told, inquired of John Morris, subsequently captain of the Belle Memphis, 
what name he should sign to it. One of the deck hands at the time 
happening to be heaving the lead, hallooed out “ mark twain ” — meaning 
the depth of the water they were then passing over — when Clemens ex- 
claimed, “ That’s it ; Mark Twain’s my name.” The sketch, with his 
new name at the bottom of it, was subsequently placed in the hands of 
Mr C. E, Garrett, who was at that tune river editor of the Republican, 
and it immediately found a place in what is called the River Depart- 
ment” of that paper. The article proved a great success, and was 
extensively copied by the “Western journals. Clemens followed the 
river life for seven years, and only quitted it when Ms elder brother, 
Mr Orion Clemens, was appointed Secretary of Nevada Territory.” 
This was an “ office of such majesty,” we are assured by Mark Twain, in 
his own account of the circumstance, that — 

**It concentrated in itself the duties and dignities of Treasurei‘, Comptroller, 
Secretary of State, and Acting Oovemor in the Governor’s absence. A salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, and the title of ‘ Mr Secretary,' gave to the 
great position an air of wild and imposing mrandeur. I was young and ignorant, 
and I envied my brother. I coveted his distinction and his financial splendour, 
but particularly and especially the long, strange journey he was going to make, 
and the curious new world he was going to explore. He was going to travel I 
I never had been away from home, and that word “travel” had a seductive 
charm for me. Pretty soon he would be hundreds and hundreds of miles away 
on the great plains and deserts, and among the mountains of the Far West, and 
would see buffaloes and Indians, and prairie dogs and antelopes, and have all 
kinds of adventures, and maybe get hanged or scalped, and have ever such a fine 
time, and write home and tell us all about it, and be a hero. And he would see 
the gold mines and the silver mines, and maybe go about of an afternoon when 
his work was done, and pick ujj two or three pailfuls of shining slugs, and nuggets 
of gold and silver on the hillside. And by and by he would become very rich, 
and return home by sea, and be able to tdk as calmly about San Francisco, and 
the ocean, and “ the isthmus,” as if it was nothing of any consequence to have 
seen those marvels face to face. What I suffered in contemplating his happiness, 
pen cannot describe. And so, when he offered me, in cold blood, the sublime 
position of private secretary under him, it appeared to me that the heavens and 
the earth passed away, and the firmament was rolled together as a scroll 1 I had 
nothing more to desire. Bly contentment was complete. At the end of an hour 
or two I was ready for the journey. Not much packing up was necessary, be- 
cause we were going in the overland stage from the Missouri frontier to Nevada, 
and passengers were only allowed a small quantity of baggage apiece, There 
WM no^ Pacific railroad in those fine times often or twelve years tgo—not a single 
rail of it. I only proposed to stay in Nevada three months— I had no thought 
of staying longer than that. I meant to see all I could that was new and strange, 
and then hurry home to business, I little thought that I would not see the end 
of that three-month pleasure excursion for six or seven uncommonly long years 1” 

Mark dreamt all night of Indians, deserts, and silver bars, and on the 
following day started on his journey. The first point reached was St 
Joseph, on the ^Ussouxi river, the border town, and last remain of 
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Extern civilisation-— all beyond being wild and lawless. Here 
difficulties and fatigue of the overland journey commence. A he^.vy 
c )acb, or stage— an imposing cradle on wheels — takes you to Carson 
City, Nevada, at a fare of $150 each person. Only 25 lbs. of luggage 
are^allowed, so that our travellers had to send back their « swallow-tail 
coats and white kid gloves,” their “ stove-pipe hats and patent leather 
boots,” 80 necessary to make life calm and peaceful” Mr Secretary 
managed to take along “about 4 lbs, of U.S. Statutes, and 6 lbs. of Un- 
abridged Dictionary,” as the official library ; and, of course, both brothers 
were provided with deadly weapons. 

“I was,” says Mark Twain, “ ariced to the teeth with a pitiful little Smith & 

Wesson’s seven-shooter, which carried a ball like a homoeopathic pill, and it took the 
whole seven to make a dose for an adult. But I thought it was grand. It appeared 
to me to be a dangerous weapon. It only bad one fault— you could not hit anything 
with it. One of our ‘ conductors ’ practised a while on a cow %vith it, and as long as 
she stood still and behaved herself she was safe ; but as soon as she went to moving 
about and he got to shooting at other things, she came to grief. The Secretary 
had a small-sized Colt’s revolver, strapped around him for protection against the 
Indians, and to guard against accidents he carried it uncapped. Mr. George 
Bemis was dismally formidable. George Bemis was our feUow-traveller. We 
had never seen, him before. He wore in his belt an old original ‘Allen * revolver, 
such as irreverent people called a ‘ pepper-box.* Simply drawing the trigger 
back, cocked and fired the pistol. As the trigger came back, the hammer would 
begin to rise and the barrel to turn over, and presently down would drop the 
hammer, and away would speed the ball. To aim along the turning barrel and 
hit the thing aimed at was a feat which was probably never done with an ‘ Allen* 
in the world. But George’s was a reliable weapon, nevertheless, because, as one 
of the stage-drivers afterwards said, * If she didn’t get what she went after, she 
would fetch something else.* And so she did. She went after a deuce of spades 
nailed against a tree, once, and fetched a mule standing about thirty yards to 
the left of it Bemis did not want the mule ; but the owner came out with a 
douhle-ban’elled shot-gun and persuaded him to buy it, anyhow. It was a 
cheerful weapon— the ‘ AUeru* *’ 

The brothers enjoyed all these preparations immensely. The mom* 
ing they started out was brilliant with sunshine : — 

“ There was,” writes Mark Twain, “a freshness and breeziness, an exhilarating 
Bense of emancipation from all sorts of cares and responsibilities, that almost made 
us feel that the years we had spent in the close, hot city, toiling and slaving, had 
been wasted and thrown away. We were spinning along through Kansas, and in the 
'ourse of an hour and a half we were fairly abroad on file great Plains. Just here 
the land was rolling— a grand sweep of regular elevations and depressions as far 
as the eye could reach— like the stately heave and swell of the ocean’s bosom 
after a storm. And everywhere were cornfields, accenting with squares of deeper 
green this limitless expanse of grassy land. But presently this sea upon dry 
ground was to lose its ‘ roUiog ’ character, and stetch away for seven hundred 
mfies as level floor. 

“By the side of the driver sat the ‘ conductor,* the legitimate captain of the 
craft ; for it was his business to take charge and care of the mails, baggage, 
express matter, and passengers. We three were the only passengers, this trip. 

W e sat on the back seat, inside. About all the rest of the coach was full of 
mail bags — for we had three days’ delayed mails with us. Almost touching our 
knees, a peiraendicular wall of mail matter rose up to the roof. There was a i 

great pile of it strapped on top of the stage, and both the fore and hind boots * 

were full We had twenty-seven hundred nounda of it aboard.** ' ' 

'} 
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‘VW© changed horses every ten miles, all day long, and fairly flew over the 
&ari\ level road. We jumped out and stretched our legs every time the coach 
stopped, and so the night found us still vivacious and unfatigued/* 

The adventures of the two travellers on the road are amongst the most 
diverting of all Mark Twain’s funny stories. How they took up an old 
lady who amused herself by marking down mosquitoes; and 
foxing a little, and timing her spank, killed them '^ith unerring 
how they started the Kansas lady into a conversation, and then wished 
to heaven they had done nothing of the kind — (she only had her say 
for four hours without stopping) ; how they assisted when accidents oc- 
curred to the stage ; how they listened to the chaff and stories of their 
splendid driver ; their first sight of the jackass rabbit and of sage brush j 
their first night in the stage — ^now in 

“ a pile at the forward end of the stage, nearly in a sitting posture, and in a 
second we would shoot to the other end, and stand on our hesSs. And we would 
sprawl and kick too, and ward off ends and comers of mail-bags that came lum- 
bering over us and about us ; and as the dust rose from the tumult, we would 
aU sneeze in chorus, and the majority of us would grumble, and probably say 
some hasty thing, like : ‘ Take your elbow out of my ribs ! Can’t you quit 
crowding? Every time we avalanched from one end of the stage to the other, 
the Unabridged Dictionary would come too ; and, every time it came, it damaged 
somebody. One trip it ‘ barked * the Seoret^’s elbow ; the next trip it hurt me 
in the stomach, and the third, it tilted Bemis’s nose up till he could look down 
his nosfcrils~he said.'* 

And then there was their first toilette at the station-keeper's den, the 
pail of water, with a blue woollen shirt hung above— the ‘^private” 
towel of the driver — the others using their pantaloons, sleeves, and 
handkerchiefs. Then there was their first meal in the station den, 
which they could not eat — and the “ slumguUion tea, which they did 
not drink, because it contained too much dish rag, and sand, and old 
bacon rind ; a dollar a head was all they paid for this. And then they 
reach Fort Kearney, fifty-six hours out from St Jo — ^three hundred 
miles ! And then they see the first prairie-dog villages, the first wolf, 
or coyote — the animal who is “ always hungry, always poor, out of luck, 
and friendless,'’ — the animal so despised that even the fleas would desert 
him for a velocipede. Then Overland City is reached, the strangest, 
funniest town that the eyes of the travellers had ever stared at 'men 
a buffalo hunt — their first; and a sight of the pony-rider — the fleet 
messenger who sped across the continent, from St Jo to Sacramento, 
carrying letters 1900 miles in eight days ! Then the Indians, with 
exciting stories and hair-breadth escapes — the driver assuring them 
that on the Southern Overland he came as near as he could to starving, 
as the Apaches kept him so leaky with buUet-holes that he “ could not 
hold his vittles,” 

Next among the desperadoes and Eocky MountaiiT highwaymen ; 
Mark finding, as he sat at breakfast one morning, that the gentlemanly 
officer at the head of the table, the most quiet and affable he had met 
with along the whole line, was the dreaded Slade, the head, the chief of 
all these desperadoes — ^the man who had brought down his six-and- 
twenty meni Then they pass a Mormon emigrant train, dragging 
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wearily along ; and now the Rocky Mountains and South Pass 
with its four log cabiQs, ‘*and hotel-keeper, postmaster, blacksimth, 
mayor, constable, city marshal, and principal citizen, all condensed into 
one person, and crammed into one skin.” And on to the summit of the 
mouWn range, only reached after days and nights of climbing ; and 
then they begin the descent towards the Pacific coast At Green River 
station they get biscuits, fresh antelope steaks, and coffee for breakfast — 
in fact, it was such an excellent meal that, after the recollection of the 
thirty villainously bad breakfasts that preceded it, this solitary one, for 
years after, loomed np in Mark’s memory Hke a shot tower 1 The next 
day tliey take supper with a Mormon ‘‘destroying angel,” and at night 
sleep at Salt Lake House, in Salt Lake City. 

Two days were passed pleasantly in the Mormon capital, and then 
they set off once more in the stage to do the remaining six hundred 
miles. About ninety miles out Qiey enter an alkali desert, — a “ vast, 
waveless ocean, stricken dead and turned to ashes.” For ten hours, and 
over sixty-eight miles, the stage was dragged across this parched waste; 
the sun “blistering with relentless mali^ty,” and the alkali dust 
cutting the eyes, lips, and nostrils, and drawing blood continually. But 
the last mile of alkali desert is at length passed, and two hundred and 
fifty miles from Salt Lake, they see the most wretched of all the Indian 
tribes, the Goshoots, who, Mark Twain thinks, may have descended 
from a gorilla, or kangaroo, or Norway rat, but certamly from nothing 
higher in the animal scale. 

Another desert — “forty memorable miles of bottomless sand, into 
which the coach wheels sank from six inches to a foot ” — and at noon, on 
the twentieth day out, the stage reached Carson City, the capital of 
Nevada territory, to which “ Mr Secretary Clemens ” was accredited. As 
they neared their destination, they felt sorry at having to settle down to 
a hum-drum existence in a '^age once more. They had “ fed fat on 
wonders every day,” had got accustomed to stage life, and fond of it 
From a distance Carson City — named after K.it Carson, the famous 
pioneer and scout — ^was pointed out to them : — 

*‘It nestled in the edge of a great plain, and was a sufficient number of miles 
away to look like an assemblage of mere white spots in the shadow of a grim 
range of mountains overlooking it, whose summits seemed lifted clear out of 
companionship and consciousness of earthly things. 

“ We arrived, disembarked, and the stage went on. It was a ‘ wooden ’ town ; 
its population two thousand souls. The main street consisted of four or five 
blocks of little white frame stores which were too high to sit down on, but not 
too high for various other purposes ; in fact, hardly high enough. They were 
packed close together, side by side, as if room were scarce in that mighty plain. 
Tlie sidewalk was of boards that were more or loss loose and inclined to rattle 
when walked upon. In the middle of the town, opposite the stores, was the 
‘ plaza ’ which % native to all town beyond the Rocky Mountains—a large, un- 
fenced level vacancy, -with a liberty pole in it, and very useful as a place for 
public auctions, horse trades, and mass meetings, and likewise for teamsters U 
oamp in. Two other sides of the plaza were faced by stores, offices, and stable^. 
The rest of Carson City was pretty scattering.” 

Mr Secret^ and bis brother were quickly introduced to som^: 
prommeut citizens, and as they wended tbeir way up to the Governor's 
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j««idence, to pay their respects, they fell in with a Mr Harris, who waa 

on horseback. 

“He began to say something, but interrupted himself with the remark 
“ ‘ I’ll have to get you to excuse me a minute ; yonder is the witness that 
Bwore I helped to rob the California coach— apiece of impertinent intermeddling, 
sir for I am not even acquainted with the man.’ 

“ Then he rode over and began to rebuke the stranger with a six-shooter, and 
the stranger began to explain with another. When the pistols were emptied, the 
stranger resumed his work (mending a whip-lash), and Mr. Harris rode by with 
a poHte nod, homeward hound, with a bullet through one of his lungs, and 
several in his hips ; and from them issued rivulets of blood that coursed down 
the horse’s side, and made the animal look quite picturesque. I never saw 
Harris shoot a man after that, but it recalled to mind that first day in Carson.” 

Mark Twain says “ this was all we saw for that day/' It was then 
two o’clock, and. at about that hour the “Washoe* Zephyr,” usually set in 
with a rolling billow of dust, which carried everything before it— that 
is if by everything such things as chickens, tin signs, door mats, coal 
Bcuttles, glass doors, cats, and little cHdren may be understood. 

The Governor, they found, occupied a small white-frame one-story 
house, divided into two rooms, with a shed in front to give it an air of 
grandeur, and inspire the Indians with awe ! 

Of course the Secretary could not aspire to such a ^and residence as 
this and he had to board out, and have his ofiBlce in ms bedroom. The 
two’ brothers took lodgings at the house of “ a worthy French lady, by 
the name of Bridget O’Flannigan.” 

After a time our author got qmte used to this sort of life, and took 
to slouched hat, coarse woollen shirt, heavy boots, as naturally as if 
he had been brought up to it. The wild, wonderful life fascinated him, 
as it has done many, another young fellow. The office of “ private 
secretary ” he found a “unique sinecure f he had nothing to do and no 
salary, so he and a companion started out with a couple of blankets and 
an axe a piece, to see the country. They tramped to Lake Taboe^ 
camped out, and when night came on rolled themselves in their blankets, 
and were “lulled to sleep by the beating of the surf upon the shore,” 
They built themselYes alog hut, saw no human being for some three 
weeks and became so fascinated with their wanderings and adventures, 

' that our author exclaims, “ If there is any happier life than the life we 

lead it must he a sort of life which I have not read of in hooks 
* or experienced in person.” Although they had built a house they 
never slept in it— *it did not occur to mem, so inviting and glorious was 
» the great bedroom out of doors. They only returned home to Carson 

i City because some sparks from their camp fire caught the dry shrubs 

around, burning up their cooldng utensils, and finally setting the whole 
> district in a “ blinding tempest of flame.” m 

But the excursion in a great meiisure decided our author’s future 
course. Everywhere around him fortunes were being made by the 
miners. “Prospecting parties” were leaving daily, to discover fresh 
ll silver lodes and ledges of quartz. Men with hardly a shirt to their 

X" * Washoe Is the nick-name tor Nevada Territory, 

i 
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backs, and wlio could not get a drink for love — money they had non®— 
suddenly found themselves in possession of thousands upon thousands 
of dollars, and revelling in champa^e, which would cost them 
somewhere about £% a bottle. Day after day escorted waggons kept 
coming in laden with solid bricks of silver. 

I would,” writes Mark Twain, have been more or less than human 
if I had not gone mad like the rest.” A glowing account of the latest 
discovery had just appeared in the Da-iZi/ Terntorial Enter^prise^ the 
writer assuring his readers that “Humboldt County is the richest 
mineral region upon God’s footstool,” that every mountain is “gorged with 
the precious metal,” and that the/rt existed tne “true Golconda.’^ This 
settled the matter \ Mark Twain and three companions decided there 
and then to start for Humboldt. There were two young lawyers, an 
old blacksmith, and Mark. They bought a waggon and “ two miserable 
old horses,’^ and with a large supply of provisions and mining tools 
they started for Humboldt, two hundred miles distant. An hour’s 
experience convinced the party that so far from any of them riding, 
they would have to shove the waggon if they were ever to reach 
Humboldt. One looked after the horses, two of them searched for fuel 
and water, and the old blacksmith cooked. They had no tent, and 
when night came on they laid down in their blankets and dropped off to 
sleep. In fifteen days they reached Unionville— a town consisting of 
“ eleven cabins and a liberty pole.” On the side of the cmyon Siey 
put up a rough cabin, covering the top with canvas, but “ leaving a comer 
open to serve as a chimney, through which the cattle used to tumble 
occasionally at night, and smash our furniture and interrupt our sleep.” 
They immediately set to work “ prospecting,” and after sinking a short 
shaft and running a very limited tunnel upon a claim that fliey had 
christened the “ Monarch of the Mountains,” their courage gave way, 
and it dawned upon them that perhaps the most profitable thing after 
all was to sell the claims, and let others work them. 

They soon got tired of Humboldt, and we next find Mark at Esmeralda, 
a mining region on the other side of Carson. Before they reached this 
place the party met with some wonderful adventures. Once they were 
for eight days kept prisoners by a deluge which had suddenly come 
upon them ; and then, at another time, in a terrific snow storm, they 
crawled into a shanty to die, biddii^ each other a last farewell, and clos- 
ing their eyes— as they believed — for the last time ; hut only to open 
them some hours later on, and discover that they had all the time been 
in an outhouse of the very stage station they had been making towards, 

Fresh companions and fresh hopes seem to have re-animated the party. 
They again took up several claims, began shafts and never finished 
them, and at last, when Mark’s money failed him, and flour sprung up 
to $1 per poiSid, our author gave up prospecting on his own account, 
and worked as a labourer in a quartz mill at $10 a week and board. 
He commenced work at six in the morning and kept on till dark. A 
week of this was enough, and he “ resigned ” the situation, to go 
“ proepeeting ” once more, and making excursions, and fishing, and 
living that roving life which is so hard to give up when once it has been 
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adopted, ^‘Slothful, valueless, heedless career,” are the expressiona 
use® by our author when speaMng of this period of his life. 

At length fortune smiled upon him. In conjunction with a new 

K er, named Higbie, they estabhahed a claim to a share of the Bhnd 
which the rich Wide West Company had been working. The two 
partners became so wild with excitement, so full of excursions to 
Europe, and fine stone-front houses they were going to build, that the 
ten days in which they should begin to work passed away, and the 
blind lead was claimed by others — was “ relocated,” as the miners term 
it! This was the climax. Only one more day^s prospecting was 
attempted, and, sick at heart and disgusted with life, Mark plodded his 
way back to his cabin, dropping in at the post-office on the roai There 
he found a letter. It was from the proprietor of the Virginia 
Territorial Enterprise, and offered him |25 a week if he would come 
and t!^e the position of city editor. In days gone by Mark had written 
letters for the paper, and now, in his delight at the offer, he says that he 
felt like falling down and worshipping the publisher who had written to 
him. In due course he reached Virginia City, in a slouched hat, rough 
blue shirt, and with a revolver slung to his belt. He thought this 
scarcely the fit costume for city editor, and shortly after got himself a 
more appropriate costume. The chief and proprietor soon gave the 
new hand his instructions. He was to go all over town and ask aU 
sorts of people aU sorts of questions, make notes of the information 
gamed, and write them out for publication, And the editor added 


“ Never say, * We leam* so-and-so, or * It is reported,’ or * It is rumoured,’ oi 
* We understand * so and-so, but go to head-quarters and get the absolute facts, 
and then s^eak out and say, ‘ It ’ so-and-so. Otherwise people will not pul 
confidence in your news. Unassailable certainty is the thing that gives a news- 
paper the. firmest and most valuable reputation,” 

“ It was the whole thing in a nut-shell,” says Mark Twain, “and to this day 
when I find a reporter commencing his article with * We understand,* I gather a 
suspicion that he has not taken as much pains to inform himself as he ought to 
have done.” 


The first day was not a very easy affair. Although the city editor 
kept putting all sorts of questions to everybody he met, still his note- 
j>ook continued empty. Nobody seemed to know anything. At length 
a hint from the editor showed where matter might he found, and then — 

“When things began to look dismal again, a desperado kfiled a man in a saloon, 
and joy,” says our author, “ returned once more. I never was so glad over any 
mere iHfle before in my life. I said to the murderer— 

“ * Sir, you are a stranger to me, but you have done me a kindness this day 
which I can never forget. If whole years of gratitude can be to you any slight 
compensation, they shall be yours. I was in trouble, and you have relieved me 
nobly, and at a time when all seemed dark and di*ear. Count iSte your friend 
from this time forth, for I am not the man to forget a favour,’ 

“ If I did not really say that to him, I at least felt a sort of itching desire to 
do it.” 

At length the two columns were filled to the entire satisfaction of the 
chief editor, who complimented the new arrival by saying that he waa 
as good a reporter as Daffl” This was Mark’s associate, Dan de Quille, 
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of whose duties and his own we find this record in an old number of the 
Enterprise^ published some time in 1863 : — 

**Our duty is to keep the tmiverse thoroughly posted concerning 
murders and street-fights, and balls and theatres, and pack-trains and 
churches, and lectures and school-houses, and city military affairs and 
‘^highway robberies, and Bible societies and hay waggons, and the 
‘^thousand other things which it is within the province of local reporters 
^ to keep track of and magnify into undue importance, for the instruction 
the readers of a great daily newspaper. Beyond this revelation 
^‘everything connected with these two experiments of Providence must 
“for ever remain an impenetrable mystery.^^ 

It was whilst Mark held tliis position that Artemus Ward and his 
friend Kingston passed through Virginia City. Long before the arrival 
of the “genial showman,” his fame as a humorist had spread to 
Nevada; and, on the other hand, many of the quaint paragraphs of 'Mark 
Twain had been extensively copied in Californian and Eastern papers; 
so that these two humorists knew each other by repute long before they 
met face to face. When i^emus Ward was exhibiting his “ onparralled 
show ” in California, and it was known in Virginia City that he intended 
calling Idiere on his route homeward, Mark Twain gave his friendly 
correspondent a cordial and characteristic greeting in his paper. 


Dr Kingston draws the foUowiog portrait of Mark Twain as he ap« 
peared at that time 


A yo'^g man, strongly built, ruddy in complexion, hia hair of a sunny hue, 
hM e^s light and twinkling, in manner hearty, and nothing of the student about 
nim, but very much of the miner— one who looked as if he could take his own 
part in a quan’el, strike a smart blow as readily as he could say a teUing thing, 
bhiffiy jolly, brusquely cordial, off-handedly good-natured— such was the kind of 
man I found Mark Twain to be. 

Let it be borne in mind that from the windows of the newspaper office the 
American desert was visible; that within a radius of ten miles Indians were 
encamping amongst the sage-brush ; that the whole city was populated with 
mmera, adventurers, Jew traders, gamblers, and all the rough-and-tumble class 
which a mining town in a new territory collects together, and it will be readily 
understood that a reporter for a daily paper in such a place must neither go 
about his duties weaiing light kid gloves, nor be fastidious about having gill 
edges to his note-books. In Mark Twain I found the very man I had expected 
to see— a flower of the wilderness, tinged with the colour of the soil, the man of 
thought and the man of action rolled into one, humorist and hard-worker, 
Momusm a felt hat and jack-hoots. In the reporter of the Territorial Enter- 
I beoanft introduced to a Californian celebrity, rich in eccentricities of 
thought, lively m fancy, quaint in remark, whose residence upon the fringe of 
oinusatiqn had allowed his humour to develop without restraint, and his speech 
to be racily idiomatic.” ^ 


Six months after Mark Twain joined the staff of the Mterprm, 
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f^tat ate known as the flush times ^ of Silverland began, and they 
coDfiSsinued with unabated splendour for three years. The city increased 
in size daily. Hundreds of projects for money-making were afloat, 
and new companies were being started and carried out with an in- 
dustry that would have shamed Eastern speculators. Carriages, we 
are told, had often to wait in the main street for half an hour, so great 
was the throng. Of course, all this provided matter enough for the city 
editor. There was no difficulty in getting news whilst the flush times ” 
lasted. The reporter was wanted on every hand, and— as Mark Twain 
tells us — ^he was often presented with a few “ feet ” in return for a short 
notice in his City column ; in fact, nearly every day brought in miTiing 
stock of some kmd, until he had a trunk half full of it Everybody 
held stock, and there was so much of it afloat that it was thought 
nothing to receive or give twenty or thirty feet, each foot bringing in the 
market $20 or $30. 

Mark Twain’s salary was soon increased to $40 a week, but he 
found no immediate use for the extra pay ; if he suddenly required any 
cash, he had only to go to the trunk and convert a httle stock into com. 
The times were so remarkably “ flush ” that the possessor of the trunk 
avows that he thought they were going to last always ; but, he adds, he 
never was much of a prophet I Before Mark Twain left VirMrn City, 
an attempt was made to get up a literary journal, under the title of Ths 
Weekly OocidentaV^ It was to contain sensation novels and fine iin^inative 
writings ; hut our author assures us a drunken author killed it by par- 
taking of too much whisky, and thfen nuxing all the characters of the 
other novelists up into one harum-scarum romance of his own. Hot 
even some poetry from Mark’s own pen could save it after this, and 
when subsequently it waS proposed to revive it under another name, 
“some low-priced smarty ” on one of the dailies suggested that it should 
be called Lazarus ! After this uo attempt was made to restore it to 
life. 

Eor some time past Mark Twain had come to the conclusion that he 
required a change, that he had been m Yirginia City quite long enough, 
and that he should at least go on to Califomia and see some of the 
wonders of the Pacific Coast An opportunity soon presented itself 
An offer had been made to his Mend Dan de Quille that the latter 
should accompany two miners to New York to seU a rich mine they had 

E discovert and secured. Upon comparing notes it was found that 
k wanted to go East rather more badly than his friend, and it was 
settled that he should make the journey whilst Dan stopped at home to 
see after the mine. Next day Mark started for San Francisco by coach, 
intending to take steamer to the Isthmus, and thence on to New York. 

In due course Frisco— as it is familiarly termed — ^wasreacSed, and then 
hr a few months our author enjoyed an entirely new phase of existence— 
butterfly idleness,” as he terms it, with “nothing to do, nobody to be 
responsible to, and untroubled with financial uneasiness,” No news yet 
rrom Dan about the rich silver mine to he disposed of in New York ; but 
that of course is all right iNew clothes, the principal amusements in 
the city, and rooms at the best hotel, were simply indispensable. Our 
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author lived as a man of fortune might live ; and why not, when Item 
was the trunk full of stock, and that silver mine to sell in New Yor^ ? 

Suddenly matters changed considerably in Nevada, and although 
stocks rose to a higher point than ever, still it was but the evening^s glare 
before the storm, Mark held on to his stock when he should have sold 
out, and then, to use his own expressive words, “ all of a sudden out 
went the bottom, and everything and everybody went to ruin and 
destruction ! The wreck was complete.” The trunk now contained so 
much waste paper, and after paying his debts Mark had some $40 or 
|50 left, and with this he moved into humbler lodgings. He soon 
obtained a situation as a reporter, and followed his old occupation, still 
hoping that something might come of that silver mine to be sold in 
New York. On one occasion he remained at home for a day to recruit a 
little. On going back to the office the following day, he found a note 
from a former acquaintance at Virginia City, begging him to call at the 
hotel immediately, as the former acquaintance had to take the first 
steamer for New York to sell a silver mine out in Nevada. The truth 
flashed across Markus mind in a moment ! Certainly it was too late, but 
no matter. Down he rushed to the wharf, and there was the steamer 
away out in the Bay, steaming ofi grandly to its destination. Some 
time after a copy of the Enterprise reached him. It contained a para** 
graph to the enect that the Nevada Silver Mine had been successfully 
sold for $3,000,000, and that machinery, with a capital of $1,000,000, was 
on the road to work it ! The figures were somewhat exaggerated, but 
still a grand chance had been lost and as our author remarl£, “ it was the 
blind lead over again.” Mark was getting $36 a week at this time, but 
his iU luck so preyed upon him, and he so lost heart, that one day the 
editor as an act of kindness called him on one side and suggested that 
he should resign. 

After this he wrote odds and ends for the Golden Era^ and then we 
find him with Bret Harte on the Calif orniany the latter acting as Editor 
at $20 a week, and Mark receiving $ 12 for an article. Shortly after the 
paper died, and our author was left without a situation. The once 
prosperous city editor now fell so low in pocket that he assures us he 
was reduced to a solitary ten cent piece, which small coin he persisted iu 
retaining rather than be penniless, and thus tempted to commit suicide ! 
After he had pawned everything, endured hardships and misery he 
had never known before, and made the acquaintance of another broken- 
down reporter, who went from one lodging to another until he finally slept 
in a barrel ; after enduring all sorts of distress, slinking away from 
everybody in the shape of a former acquaintance, carefully choosing th^jf^ 
back streets and unirequented thoroughfares, —a used-up miner canT^ 
along whom^e had formerly known in better circumstances, and it w. 
arranged that the pair should go back to Tuolumne, a decayed aii) 
abandoned mining city, inhabited by half a dozen broken-spirited exil^?;. , 
who had lived tliere in the glorious, pahny days, but who had failed if’ 
their speculations and were now chained to the spot, -without heart tof 
move elsewhere. They lived, or rather existed, by what is termed “ 

pocket mining,” the searching for bunches or ‘‘pockets” of earth 
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containing pa3rticles of gold. Two montlis* work failed to discover a 
po^et.” and Mark and his friend got their tools together and went 
elsewhere. They went to Angels' Camp, Calaveras County, a locality 
that will be familiar to readers of Bret Harte’s Cahfomian stories. 
Here they spent nearly a month, but found nothing. Then 
they wandered in the mountains, sleeping under the trees at nighty 
taking pot-luck at meal time in the miners’ cabins, for that is the 
friendly custom with these men. 

After an absence of three months, Mark managed to get back to San 
Francisco again, but he was penniless. He was scarcely so dejected as 
he was a few months back, because he had now got used to poverty, and, 
as he himself tells us, “ had become lazy.” The splendid tMents he had 
formerly shown were nowhere. He seems to have lost his wit, and 
his humour into the bargain, and, without a particle of energy to 
recover himself, he lived on credit just as long as he could. At length 
,, a turn came in his afifairs. His old Mend, the proprietor of the 
’ Enterprise^ appointed him San Francisco correspondent ; and when he 
' had got out of debt, he accepted the offer made him by the Sacramento 
Union to go to the Sandwich Islands, and supply that paper with a full 
description of all he might see, but especially to write up the sugar 
interest there. Mark’s taste for vagabondising was not yet conquered, 
and he hailed the appointment with delight. The islands were 2000 
miles away in mid-ocean, and would be an entire change to him. He 
went in a small screw steamer, and on reaching Honolulu, was delighted 
with the town, “ Every step,” he says, “ revealed a new contrast, disclosed 
something I was unaccustomed to.” One of the first peculiarities that 
struck him was the enormous number of cats-“cats of every shade, 
size, variety, and feature— both Tom and Mary Ann — and in miUionfl, 
and all fast asleep. After the ceaseless hustle of San Francisco, the 
islands possessed a summer calm which the author compares to the 
tranquillity of dawn in the garden of Eden. When the sun went down, 
it was a tranced luxury to sit in the perfumed air and forget that there 
was any world but these enchanted islands. One of our author’s first 
excursions was a trip on horseback out to an ancient battle ground. 
; Horses are plentiful there — ^that is, you can get a good horse for all practical 

purposes for two dollars and a half, and you can buy a hay bundle for 
^ • twenty-five cents— but the true difficulty rests with the saddle and 
' bridle, which cost from thirty to forty dollars. Mark Twain does not 

; often indulge in a pun, but he could not help asking, when he saw how 

the Sandwich Islanders always squat on their hams, whether these were 
f ‘‘ the old original ham sandwiches 1 ” 

^ The fish market he found weU attended and singularly lively. It was 
^yely, because the natives are not only very partial to nsh,^ut they eat 
jhem alive I On Saturday afternoons all turn out to enjoy themselves, 
je girls on horseback, and covered with gaudy finery. At night you 
Jat and drink, and the ^Is dance the hula hula — a dance not altogether 
unlike some parts of the famous bee dance of the of Cairo, and 
just about as indecent, although of course attended mth much of what 
a modern Anacreon terms “the poetry of motion.” Matters have* 
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howeTO, improved of late yeai’s, and now the dance is forbidden, and 
the missionaries have the people’s morals in their charge. Everybody 
can read and write ; there are plenty of books in the Kanaka, or native 
tongue, and the people seem to be far more fond of going to church and 
listening to long sermons than the good folks in the far-off East, who 
subscribe money to send out the missionaries. Missionaries and seamen 
belonging to whaling vessels, these constitute the bulk of the white 
population — ^in fact, our author says you are pretty safe in addi‘essing 
any healthy-looking white man as Captain,” and if a something in his 
face tells you that you have made a mistake, you have only to go on the 
other tack, and ask him where he preaches. Mark assured the readers 
of the Saoramtnto Unim that he already knew seventy-two captains and 
ninety-six missionaries ! 

One thing struck our author, and that was the extraordinary number 
of functionaries, grandees, and official hangers-on, which go to make 
up the government of this “ ten-acre kingdom.” There are now a Royal 
Chamberlain, and a Grand Equerry in Waiting, and a First Gentleman 
of the Bed-chamber, in a kingdom where, sixty years ago, the royal 
family ran about as naked as they were bom. The recent President oi 
the Assembly, a highly-educated and fine old gentleman, in blue cloth 
coat and white waistcoat — as spotless as the garments of any of the peers 
who sit in our ovnx House of Lords — was, when young, a naked warrior^ 
and fought at the head of his savages with a ferocity and success that 
brought him into repute with the then reigning king. So great is the 
change that has come over the country within the last two pnerations. 

Of course our author went to Hawaii to see the great volcano. The 
island is about one hundred and fifty miles distant from Honolulu, ^d 
on the present occasion was reached by a small coasting schooner, having 
a quarter-deck that four people would crowd to inconvenience, and 
a state cabin that you might certainly swing a cat in, but then, as Mark 
says, it should not be a long cat 

The view of Hawaii from the sea is very fine. The two great moun- 
tains, Manna Loa and Hualaiai, rear themselves aloft, the latter to a 
height of only 10,000 feet, hut the former going up to 16,000 feet above 
the sea levet It is this mountain which our author h^ so fully 
described in his recent paper on the Sandwich^Islands, On its side you 
may find all the climates of the world : — " ' 

“The rays of glittering snow and ice, that eksped its summit like a claw, 
looked refreshing when viewed from the blistering climate we were in. One 
could stand on that mountain (wrapped up in blankets and furs to keep warmb 
and while he nibbled a snowball or an icicle to quench his thirst, he could look 
down the long sweep of its sides, and see spots where plants are gi'owing, that 
grow only w^re the bitter cold of winter prevails ; lower down he could see 
sections devoted to productions that thrive in the temperate zone alone ; and at 
the bottom of the mountain he could see the home of the tufted cocoa-palms 
and other species of vegetation that grow only in the sultry atmosphere of eter- 
nal summer. He could see all the climes of the world at a single glance of ttie 
eye, and that glance would only pass over a distance of four or five miles as 
bird flies t ” 

They then took a boat and went ashore, and rode through the delight- 
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fnl oiange groves, — “ througk dim, shady tunnels, haunted mth invisible 
sinpng-fcds, and fragrant with the odour of flowers.” One grove they 
went through consisted of ten thousand orange trees, all the branches 
drooping with fruit. Then they passed sugar plantations, so remarkably^ 
fruitful that as much as two tons of sugar could be got from one acre of 
' ground. In the afternoon the party reached the famous bay where 
Captain Cook was killed by the natives in 1778. On the following day 
they visited the ruined temple of the last god, Louo ; and when they 
reached a part of the coast where a large eompanjr of naked natives, of 
both sexes, were amusing themselves with the national pastime of surf- 
bathing, nothing would do hut they must join in the sport. This is how 
you do it You paddle out — say, about three hundred yards — and face the 
shore, and then, when you see an extra large wave coming, you fling a 
short board upon the crest of the billow, and immediately throw yop* 
self upon the board. Skilfully done, you are carried to the shore with 
extraordinary rapidity, and shot upon the beach, when, of course, you 
can go out and begin the sport all over again. Mark teUs us that he did 
not manage the matter gracefully ; the hoard kept on the crest, and 
went on right enough, but he went to the bottom, and came up with 
about two barrels of water in him. He thinks that none hut natives 
can ever become proficient in the art of surf-hathing. 

They now made preparations for visiting the great volcano, Kilauea, 
They bought horses, and, on the second day, came in sight of the great 
crater, ten miles in circumference, and compared with which Vesuvius 
is but “as a tov— a Child’s volcano.'^ They started for the hotel, 
“ Volcano House,” and in the evening went to see more of the crater. 
The illumination above the volcano was at least two miles wide and a 
' mile high. Upon looking into the crater, it was one mass of seething 
fire, and away down, as far as the eye could reach, there seemed other 
fires, and fires again beyond these — “ countless leagues removed ” — as if 
this were the heginniug of that eternity of fire, that “ lake which shall bum 
for ever and ever,” that we have all been told about at one time or another. 
On turning to his Mends, their countenances glowed like so many ruddy 
demons ; they seemed, Mark says, “ like half-cooled devils just come up 
on a furlough.” One part of the abyss— about a mile square-^-was 
streaked and scored with fire, as if it were “ a railroad map done in 
chain lightning on a midnight sky ! ” In other places there were pita 
or shafts of liquid fire, and holes in the black crust through which the 
boning, seething lava could be distinctly seen. Every moment the lava 
would l3oil over, and would flow off in all manner of directions, and 
then would unite and flow on in one vast river, and then split into 
snialler streams, and shoot over precipices, and change in colour, and 
perform a thousand variations. They stopped in the looj^ut house on 
the edge of the crater until they were half baked, and then returned to 
their hotel 

The next night they prepared themselves for an adventure. They 
^ willed to go down into tha;^art of the crater which is tolerably safe, 
and walk about a little. With lanterns and guides, they b^an the 
, d^scenl^ and, after going down a break-neck pathway, they rewhed the 

c 
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bottom. Although the imiption of the preceding evening had spent 
itself, still the floor was hot, and the gmdes declined to go on, Bere 
and there a crevice would show the raging fire beneath ; but a visitor 
assured Mark that he had been down several times in the daylight, and 
believed he could pilot the way on the present occasion. This gave 
our author courage, and he resolved to accompany the visitor. The first 
thing was to get over some three or four hundred yards of what was 
thought to be the hottest part. On they went, and after a good deal^ of 
skipping and dodging the red crevices, they reached the cold lava with 
their shoes on, but with tolerably warm feet. Presently the visitor lost 
his way ; they had got off the path, and were upon rotten lava, through 
which, at any moment, they might sink a million feet, or, at aU events, 
to a distance that would be exceedingly inconvenient if they ^hed to 
return again. Immediately after the visitor disappeared, out he had 
mly sunk up to his arm-pits. However, matters now looked serious, so 
ihey determmed to proceed with great caution. The path was at length 
found, not by the aid of the lantern, for all the ground seemed alike, 
but by feeling for it with the feet. On they now went, and at last 
peached the North Lake— a vast tumultuous sea of molten lava, stretch- 
mg away as far as the eye could reach. At first they could only survey 
the sceufi with shaded and partly closed eye^and it took some minutes 
before they could gaze upon it steadily. They were seated upon an 
overhanging shelf of lava, and every moment some fresh display in the 
lake of fire would arrest their attention, 

** All of a sadden a red dome of lava of the balk of an ordinary dwelling would 
heave itself aloft like an escaping balloon, then burst asunder, and out of its 
heart would flit a pale-green film of vapour, and float upward and vanish in the 
darkness— a released soul soaring homeward from captivity with the damned, no 
doubt. The crashing plunge of the ruined dome into the lake again would send 
a world of seething billows lashing against the shores, and shaking the foundations 
of our perch. By and by, a loosened mass of the hanging shelf we sat on tumbled 
into the lake, jarring the surroundings like an earthquake, and delivering a 
suggestion that may have been intended for a hint, and may not. We ^d not 
wait to see.” 

On their way back they agam lost the path, and only reached the 
hotel at two o^clock in the morning, thorougnly nsed up. 

Before they left this island they were shown some ponies that had 
been bred on the mountain-tops, where no runnmg water exists, and where 
the animals slake their thirst by eating the dewy grass or leaves wetted 
by rain. When these animals were first brought to a pail of water, 
Mark says they would look at it suspiciously, and then put in their 
noses, and try and take a hilt out of it Finding it liquid, they would 
snatch awayjiheir heads, and fall to trembling, snorting, and showing 
other evidences of fright.” This horse anecdote is made still prettier 
by its author, when he adds that after the animal has become somewhat 
used to water, and convinced that it is friendly and harmless, he thrusts 
in his nose up to his eyes, takes a good square mouthful of the water, 
and then quietly and deliberately proceeds to it 1 

There is one little circumstance that should be included in this part 
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of OUT biography. The reader will remember the iU Inch that pursued 
ournuthor in his mining transactions, how that he was continually on 
the verge of a fine fortune, but some way just managed to let it sUp 
through his fingers. It is, therefore, a relief to record here Mark’s first 
successful commercial speculation. On starting to traverse this island 
he bought a horse ; gave ten dollars for him ; paid about four more to 
have him shod ; and then, after riding him for several days, over some 
two or three hundred miles, sold him for fifteen dollars ! The circum- 
stance was so satisfactory— -indeed, so remarkable — that Mark at once 
chalked it up as a matter for future congratulation. 

They returned to Honolulu, and went off to another island — ^the 
island of Maui — where they had a delightful time of it for nearly two 
months. Nature runs wild in her grandeur and luxuriance in this 
tharmed spot ; but the pride of the island is Haleaka, the great humt- 
out volcano^" the dwening of the sun,” as the natives term it. Our 
author’s account of this vast dead sea of fire is one of the finest pieces 
of descriptive writing that we are acquainted with. It took two days to 
climb to the top of the crater, which is ten thousand feet from the sea 
leveL The crater of Vesuvius is about two-thirds of a mile in cir- 
cumference ,* the living sea of fire, which they had recently seen at 
Kilanea, is hemmed in by a crater nearly, if not quite, ten miles in cir^ 
cumference. But here was a vast cauldron, a crater which, in its days 
of fiery activity, m^ht have done the furnace-work of the world, actually 
twenty-seven miles in drinimfermce ! Twenty-seven miles of living fire 
and molten lava, with tens of thousands of naked, scorched savages 
crowding around the edge, and praying to the great God for help. 
What a subject for Gustave Dqr^ 1 

At length the time came for Mark’s return to San Francisco. He 
had spent several months in the islands in “ luxurious vagrancy,” to use 
his own expression ; and his task as a correspondent of the Sacramento 
Union had been accomplished. The voyage hack occupied nearly five 
weeks, and when he at length reached ’Frisco, the future before him 
seemed just about as blank and as uncertain as it was in those old 
mining days. He tells us himself that he landed “without means and 
without employment hut it was not long before an idea occurred to 
him : he would try a lecture. He would describe what he had seen 
in various places, and he would scatter a few jokes through his discourse 
to make it go off well Having written out the lecture, he next sub- 
mitted it to friends ; but, of course, like true advisers, who wish to be 
on the safe side, they unanimously shook their heads. As he was un- 
known, they were quite sure nobody would go to hear him ; and then 
he had never spoken in public, and for that reason was bound to come 
to grief. This Job’s comfort made Mark very disconsolate, and nearly 
knocked the whole scheme on the head. However, a friendly editor 
was at hand, one of those joyous souls with a big spirit He slapped 
the would-be lecturer on the back, and told him to “go aliead.” To 
give the author’s own account : — 

* ‘ ‘ Take th elargest house in the town,’ said the editor, ‘ and charge a dollar a ticket. * 
The audacity of the proposition was charming ; it seemed fraught with practical 
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worldly wisdom^ liowever* Th© proprietor of the several theatres endOTsed the 
advice, and said I might have his handsome new opera-house at half price-~fifty 
dollars. In sheer desperation I took it — on credit, for s'lifficient reasons* ^ la 
three days I did a hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of printing and advertising, 
and was the most distressed and frightened creature on the Pacific coast. I could 
not sleep — who could, under such circumstances? For other people there was 
facetiousness in the last line of my posters, but to me it was plaintive, with a 
pang when I wrote it— 

* Doors open at 7|. The Trouble will Begin at 8* 

“That line has done good service since. Showmen have borrowed it 
frequently. I have even seen it appended to a newspaper advertisement remind- 
ing school pupils in vacation what time next term would begin. As those three 
days of suspense dragged by, I grew more and more unhappy. I had sold two 
hundred tickets among my personal friends, but I feared they might not come. 
My lecture, which had seemed ‘humorous’ to me at first, ^ew steadily more 
and more dreary, till not a vestige of fun seemed left ; and I grieved that I could 
not bring a coflha on the stage and turn the thing into a funeral. 1 was so ^anio- 
stricken at last, that I went to three old friends, giants in stature, cordial by 
nature, and stormy-voiced, and said— 

“ ‘ This thing is going to be a failure ; the jokes in it are so dim that nobody 
wiU ever see them j I would like to have you sit in the parquette, and help me 
through.’ 

“They said they would. Then I went to the wife of a popular citizen, and 
said that if she was willing to do me a very great kindness, 1 would be glad if she 
and her husband would sit prominently in the left-hand stage-box, where the 
whole house could see them. I explained that 1 should need help, and would 
tpm toward her and smile, as a signal, when I had been delivered of an obscure 
joke—* and then,’ I added, ‘ don’t wait to investigate, but respond /* 

“She promisei. Down the street I met a man I never had seen before. He 
had been drinking, and was beaming with smiles and good nature. He said — 

** ‘ My name's Sawyer. You don’t know me, but that don’t matter. I haven’t 
got a cent, but if you knew how bad I wanted to laugh, you’d give me a ticket. 
Oome now, what do you say? ' 

** * Is your liiugh hung on a hair-trigger— that is, is it critical, or can you get it 
off cosy?" 

“My drawling infirmity of speech so affected him that he laughed a specimen 
or two that struck me as being about the article I wanted, and X gave him a 
ticket, and appointed him to sit in the second circle, in the ceptre, and be 
responsible for that division of the house. X gave him minute instructions about 
how to detect indistinct jokes, and then went away, and left Mm chuckling 
placidly over the novelty of the idea. 

“ I ate nothing on the last of the three eventful days— I only suffered. I had t. " 
advertised that on this third day the box-office woula be opened for the sale 
reserved seats. 1 crept down to the theatre at four in the afternoon to see, if any 
sales had been made. The ticket-seller was gone, the box-office was locked up, I 
had to swallow suddenly, or mf heart would have got out, * No sales,’ I said to 
myself ; ' I might have known it.' I thought of suicide, pretended illness, flight. 

I thought of these things in earnest, for I was very miserable and scared. But 
of course I had to drive them away, and prepare to meet my fate. I could not 
wait for half-aast seven— I wanted to face the horror, and end it— the feeling of 
many a man doomed to hang, no doubt. I went down back streets at six o'clock, 
and entered the theatre by the back door. I stumbled my way in the dark among 
the ranks of canvas scenery, and stood on the stage. The house was gloomy and 
silent, and its emptiness depressing, I went into the dark among the scenes 
again, and for an hour and a half gave myself up to the horrors, wholly uncon- 
scious of everything else. Then I heard a murmur ; it rose higher and higher, 
and aaded in a oi^h, mingled with cheers. It made mj hair rise, it was so close 
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to me, aBd eo loud. There was a pause, and then another j presently came 
ihic^ and before I well knew what I was about, I was in the middle of the stage, 
staring at a sea of faces, bewildered by the fierce glare of the lights, and quakuag 
in every limb with a ten’or that seemed like to take my life away. The how 
was full, aisles and all ! 

“ The tumult in my heart and brain and legs continued a full minute before I 
could gain any command over myself. Then I recognised the charity and the 
jEriendliness in the faces before me, and little by little my fright melted away 
and I began to talk. AYithin three or four minutes I was comfortable, and even 
content. My three chief allies, with three auxiliaries, were on hand, in the 
parquette, all sitting together, all armed with bludgeons, and all ready to make 
an onslaught upon the feeblest joke that might show its head. . And whenever a 
joke did fall, their bludgeons came down, and their faces seemed split from eai 
to ear ; Sawyer, whose hearty countenance was seen looming re(Uy in the centre 
of the second circle, took it up, and the house was carried handsomely, Inferioi 
jokes never fared so royally before. Presently I delivered a bit of serious mattez 
with impressive unction (it was my pet), and the audience listened with an 
absorbed hush that gratified me more than any applause ; and as I dropped the 

last word of the clause, I happened to turn and catch Mrs *s intent and 

waiting eye ; my conversation with her flashed upon me, and in spite of all 1 
could do, I smiled. She took it for the signal, and promptly delivered a mellow 
laugh that touched off the whole audience ; and the explosion that followed waa 
the triumph of the whole evening. I thought that that honest man, Sawyer, 
would choke himself ; and as for the bludgeons, they performed like pile-drivers. 
But my poor little morsel of pathos was ruined. It was taken in good faith as 
an intentional joke, and the prize one of the entertainment, and I wisely let it 
go at that. 

“All the papers were kind in the morning 5 my appetite returned j I had 
abundance of money. All’s well that ends weU.” 

This was in 1866 . Three years before Artemns Ward had lectured 
with great success in San IVancisco, and then gone east to Nevada, 
Mark Twain now drew up a similar programme. He appointed a re- 
liable old friend as his “ advance agent,” and then went on a lecturing 
tour through Califomia, and afterwards on to Nevada. In due course 
he reached Virginia City, the scene of his labours upon the TerritoricU 
Enterpme, and, as a reminder of jovial days gone by, some friends con- 
cocted a huge practical joke. Two coaches h^ recently been robbed by 
masked highwaymen, and the friends thought it would be excellent fur 
if coi2d waylay Mark Twain and his agent one evening after lec- 
turing, and relieve them of their money and watches. On the second 
^ or third night an opportunity offered itself. Mark had been lecturing 
* at Gold Hm, and was returning with his friend at a late hour. They 
were proceeding across a dreary spot, the scene of many murders and 
robberies, when all at once a dark figure started out from behind a sage 
bush, clapped a pistol to Markus head, and demanded aU the spare cash 
he had ^out him, together with his watch. Instantly other masked 
figures started from other sage bushes. Mike, the agent, w»s seized and 
imreatened with instant deaSi unless he stumped up his money. 

“ You can have mine with pleasure,” Mark Twain is report^ to havo 
said, ^ but do take the pistol away from my face, if you please. , It 
makes me shiver so ! ” 

Appeals were in vain. If yon hare a mother, any of you, or if any 
of you ever had a mother— -or a grandmother,” said Mark in an fraplcai-* 
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ing tone. But it was of no use, Theii money waa taken, and they 
had to keep their hands up above their heads (highwaymen's ^ule 
where everybody carries pistols), and stand in one fixed position, wnilst 
the gang got off with their booty. Of course the highwaymen-friends 
declared themselves when Mark and his agent got home. But the joke 
did not prove a harmless one. Our author, according to his own state- 
ment, was not so much frightened, but he caught a fearful cold, and was 
laid up for three or four months. 

On getting back to San Francisco, Mark planned an excursion to Japan, 
China, India, and on to Egypt, and then through Europe, and finally 
across the Atlantic to New York— in truth, an excursion round the 
world. But it was not carried out. A desire to see his relatives, after 
an absence of seven years, caused him to change his mind, and he took 
the steamer to New York instead. 

He amved in the Empire City in the spring of 1867, and almost 
immediately after we find him superintending the publication of a 
volume of stories and papers ; his fi^mt work in a book form. This was 
“The Jumping Frog, and other Sketches some of which had been 
extensively copied in Eastern as well as in Western journals. It may 
be mentioned in passing, that stories of wonderful frogs are almost as 
common in America as stories of extraordinary snakes. These aniToala 
have, doubtless, been selected on account of their adaptability to that 
exaggerated form of anecdote, or “tail story," in which the Western 
mind revels. It is no uncommon thing to see in American joumala 
paragraphs headed “Another Frog Story," or, “A rival to Twain's 
Jumping Frog j ” but Mark's original stiU stands at the head of them 
alL The book was at once reprinted in England, and the Australians 
published an edition, which was extensively circulated in that far-off 
region. In India the work is well known, and it is told of a Parsee 
merchant that he placed a copy in the hands of a sick Englishman, with 
the assurance that it was the funniest thing he could read. 

An opportunity now occurred for our author to see something of the 
Old World. 

the spring of 1867 an extraordinajy pleasure-trip was projected at New 
York. A steamer was to leave that port in the summer, cross the Atlantic, 
make the circuit of the Mediterranean, stop at the principal places along the 
coast of Spain, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and Syria ; the passengers were to , 
visit Borne, ^ Cairo, Jerusalem, and everywhere else besides, see all places of 
interest, visit all historical sites, be back to New York in time to attend to their 
winter duties, and all for the sum of 1250 dollars in American currency, or less 
than £200 English. The celebrated Kev. Ward Beecher was to have formed 
one of the party, but did not carry out his intention. Mark Twain went 
instead. To the young humorist, fresh from the rough life of the Far West, 
the Eastern vprld was full of the moat attractive charms. It would be some- 
thing to see how far Rome was like Sacramento, and whether there was any 
resemblance between Cairo and San Francisco. Besides, the habits of the people 
at Naples and at Jerusalem were likely to be difisitnilar to those of a camp of 
miners among tiie mountains of Nevada. 

“ The incidents of this famous excursion, and the results arrived at, are detailed 
by Mark Twain in ‘The Innocents Abroad/ giving the details of the trip from 
New York as far as Naples: and w the ‘New Pilgrim’s Progress/ furnishing 
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m account of all that the excursionists experienced in the Holy Land, and 
amc^g the classic localities of the Grecian and Syrian shores. 

“ A most aptly chosen title is that of ‘ The Innocents Abroad,’ so far as Mark 
l^ain is concerned. He visited Europe and Asia without any of the prepara- 
tions for travel which most travellers undertake. His object was to see things 
as they are, and record the impressions they produced on a man of humorous 
perception, who paid his first visit to Europe without a travelling tutor, a 
university education, or a stock of conventional sentimentality packed in his 
carpet-bag. Throughout the trip he looked at all objects as an untravelled 
American might be expected to look, and measured men and manners by the 
gauge he had set up for himself among the gold-hills of California and the 
silver mines of half -civilised Nevada.”* 

Before Mark Twain started for Europe, he had arranged to contribute 
letters to the New York Tribune^ the Nefw York Herald^ and the DaiJ/^ 
Alta Calif omia^ of San Erancisco. Some of the most amusing incidents 
of his Old World travel were, therefore, well known to American 
readers long before the Qmker City t returned to New York This is 
a common practice in literature on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Almost every literary man there writes for the newspapers, and but few 
works appear in book form without first having done duty in a magazine 
car newspaper. 

In December the excursionists returned to New York, and the editor 
of the Trihane at once requested our author to write some political 
letters for that journal. 

Early in the new year 1868, we find him making arrangements for com^ 
^leting the record of his Old World travel, and bringing it out in book 
ibrm. Whether the bustle of New York was distasteM to him, or from 
whatever cause, certain it is that our author went all the way to San 
Francisco — distance of nearly 6000 miles— and there completed “ The 
Innocents Abroad ; ” and it was not until the midsummer of 1869 that 
the work was finished and published. It was during this second visit to 
California that the Overland Monthly was started, under the leadership 
of his friend, Bret Harte, and in the very first number we find a contri- 
bution from Mark Twain’s pen. It is tiiat delightful paper, “ By Bail 
through France,” which now forms the twelfth chapter in “ The Innocents 
Abroad.” During the next few months other portions of the same work 
appeared in the Overland, 

“ The Innocents Abroad j or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress,” established 
Mark Twain’s r^utatiom It was issued as a ‘‘subscription book” 
by the Hartford, Conn., American Publishing Company, and it is stated, 

♦ From Mr Hingston's introduction to the original English edition of “The Innoeenti 
Abroad. ’ Mr Hingston concludes his remarks by saying “ I believe that Mark Twain 
has never visited England, Some time since he wrote to me asking my <mmioa relative to 
his giving an entertainment in London He has appeared in New York dtld elsewhere aa a 
lecturer, and from his originality would, I have no doubt, be able to repeat his lecturea 
with success were he to visit this country. But I never met him in the character of a 
public entertainer, and can only speak from experience of his remarkable talent as a 
humorous writer, and of his cordial frankness and jovial good-fellowship as a frieM and 
oompamon,’* 

t steamer Qttafcer City subsequently came to grief She had been flitted up f<«f 
fliLibastering purposes, when the United States Cte^ernment seised her, and oonhseated 
steamer and cargo. 
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«)ii tmimpeacIiaWe authority, that Mark received twenty-four thouaand 
dollars as his share of the proceeds, whilst the company made sevrmty 
thousand * 112,000 copies of the book were sold. 

Everywhere the book was reviewed with the highest approbation ; even 
the intellectual and prudish Bostonians conside^red that the work was— 

•*ag amusing in its execution as it was in its conception. And it is always 
good-humoured humour, too, that he lavishes on his reader, and even in its 
Impudence it is charming ; we do not remember where it^ is indrdged at the cost 
of the weak or helpless side, or where it is insolent, with all its sauciness and 

irreverence There is an amount of pure human nature in the book which 

rarely gets into literature/’f 

And his friend Bret Haxte thus speaks of the work 

“ The book is about the size of * The Family Physician,’ for which it will doubt- 
less be often mistaken— with great advantage to the patient. There is hardly a 
line of Mr Clemens’ account that is not readable ; and none the less, certainly, 
from the fact that he pokes fun at other tourists. When Mark Twain is not 
simulating indignation, he is really sentimental He shows it in fine writing- 
in re^y admirable rhetoric, vigorous and picturesque. We can no more fairly 
hold Mr Clemens responsible for ‘Mark Twain’s * irreverence than we could have 
held the late Mr Charles F. Browne to account for ‘ Artemus Ward’s ' meanness 
and humbuggery. He has caught, with great appreciation and skill, that 
ungathered humour and extravagance which belong to pioneer communities. 
Mr Clemens deserves to rank foremost among Western humorists. **J 

lu Eugkud tbe work was immediately republished by the writer 
of this memoir, and, with one or two exceptions, the English 
edition met with a cordial reception from British reviewers. The 
exceptions were, of course, those jotimalists who could not quite enter 
into the authors fun, and who received in all seriousness what Mark 
simply intended as wild drollery. The Saiwrday^ Review stumbled in 
this way, and to the circumstance we owe that defightfol mock criticism 
by Mark Twain (given further on), which deceived th^ entire American 
press, and occasioned much merriment in literary circles across the 
Atlantic. Editions of “The Iimocents,^ (fee, have been issued in 
Australia and in Cana^ and sometime since a Parisian author consulted 
the present writer with a view to its translation into French. As no 
French version has yet appeared, it is more than probable that the 
Parisian has understood Mark’s comments in the way the Saturday 
R&viemr understood them, and that he has come to the conclusion &at 
an author who indulges in the most unpardonable exaggeration — not to 
call it by a worse word— or who is so stupid that he will not listen to 
what the guide tells him ; or, if he does listen, then makes faces at him^ 
tod altogether conducts himself in a manner so very different from 
most gentlemfsoly touiista— such an author, he has doubtless concluded, 
ought not to be too warmly encouraged, and he has therefore published 
a long article in the Revue des Reux Mondes, from which we extract the 
following passages. There is one reader at least that they will amuse—* 

* Sem Tork Tribuve, March 7, 1871. f AOmtie jSi'onflUy, Dec. ISSH. 

i The Ovrrla'Oii Monthly, January l€70. 7 
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or we tra mucli mistaken in onr jndgmeailr— and tliatis, the author 
of ^The Innocents Abroad.” 

** Mark Twain’s ‘ Jumping Frog * should be mentioned in the first place ss one 
of his most popular little stories—^Llmost a type of the rest. It is, nevertheless, 
rather difficult for us to understand, while reading this story, the ‘roars of 
laughter ’ that it excited in Australia and in India, in New York and in London ; 
the mmerous editions which appeared of it ; the epithet of ‘inimitable’ that 
the critic® of the English press nave unanimously awarded to it.” 

“We may remark that a Persian of Montesquieu, a Huron of Voltaire, even a 
sample Peruvian woman of Madame de Graffigny, reasons much more wisely about 
Skiropean civilisation than an American of San Francisco. The fact is, that it 
is not sufficient to have wit, or even natural taste, in order to appreciate works 
of art.” 

“It is the right of humorists to be extravagant; but still common sense, 

although carefully hidden, ought sometimes to make itself apparent In 

Mark Tiniin the Protestant is enraged against the pagan worship of broken 
marble s^tues— the democrat denies that there was any poetic feeling in the 
middle (^^es. The sublime ruins of the Coliseum only impressed him with the 
superiority of America, which punishes its criminals by forcing them to work 
for the benefit of the State, over ancient Eome, which could only draw from the 
punishments which it inflicted the passing pleasure of a ‘spectacle.’ ” 

“ In the course of this voyage in company with Mark 0>wain, ,ve at lengjth dis- 
cover, under his good-fellowship and apparent ingenuousness, faults wmch we 
should never have expected. He has m the highest degree that of appearing 
astonished at nothing'—common, we may say, to all savages. He confesses him- 
self, that one of his great pleasures is to horrify the guides by his indifference 
and stupidify. He is, too, decidedly envious. ... We could willingly pardon 
him his patnotic self-love, often wounded by the ignorance of Europeans, above 
all in what concerns the New World, if only that national pride were without 
mixture of personal vanity ; but how comes it that Mark Twain, so severe upon 
those poor Turks, finds scarcely anything to criticise in Eussia, where absolurism 
has nevertheless not ceased to flourish? We need not seek far for the cause of 
this indulgence i the Czar received our ferocious republicans ; the Empress, and 
the Grand Duchess lllary, spoke to them in English.” 

“ Taking the ‘ Pleasure Trip on the Continent ’ altogether, does it merit the 
success wMch it enjoys? In spite of the indulgence that we cannot but show to 
the judgments of a foreigner; while recollecting that those amongst us who have 
visited America have faUen, doubtless, under me influence of prejudices almost 
as dangerous as ignorance, into errors quite as bad—in spite of the wit with 
which certain pages sparklo—we must say that this voyage is very far below 
the less celebrated excursions of the same author in his own country.” 

- And then the reviewer bestows a reward of merit, a certificate of good 
character, which will doubtless he a great comfort to the author, after 
the many ups and downs he has pass^ through With such a certificate 
in hie possession, who shall say — but here is 3ie document itself ; — 

“Mark Twain’s fun is never licentious. It is the distinctive and honouiabls 
feature of all American humorists, that they hare a profoty^d respect for 
innocence. A young girl can read without any danger of offence these droll 
little sketches.” 

In the summer of 1869, our author bought a one-third share of the 
Buffalo Eafrm, and became one of its editors. He now settled down 
to the regular duties and hard work of the newspaper office. His name 
was well Imown throughout America, and the citizens of Buflalo were 
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not a little proud that the hrimorist should have chosen their city for 
his future home. Transatlantic journals soon began to look totthe 
Mispress for comicalities with which to enliven their own sheets. ^ They 
had not to wait long. Some of the richest of our author^s stories, and 
many of his quaintest paragraphs, first appeared in this paper ; and 
immediately on publication they went tne round of the American 
press, and then crossed over to England, and assisted the “ Variety ” or 
^^I^otabilia column of almost every journal in our country ; and then 
on to India, Australia, and to every spot on the globe where an English 
newspaper is published,* 

Mr Clemens had not resided in Buffalo very long before he gave 
further evidence of his desire to quit vagabondising and settle down. 
He got married. The object of his choice, it is understood, was a very 
charming lady, and one in exeiy way suitable for him. She was 
wealthy, and had wealthy connections, and as he himself was now very 
well off, his prospects in life were all that a man could wish. 

During the winter of 1869-70, Mr Clemens continued to lecture, and 
his popmarity increased dail^. The system of lecturing in the United 
States has been so fully described by Mr Kingston in his ‘‘ Genial Show- 
man,” that it need not he dwelt upon here. Suffice it to say that almost 
every celebrity may be found sooner or later before an audience, to 
instruct or amuse, as a public lecturer. The humorous lecture is 
understood to pay the best, and of all the ‘‘humorists” who see^ 
audiences in America none can draw such crowds as Mark Twain. On 
a recent occasion, at Steinway Hall, in New York, nearly two thousand 
dollars were taken for tickets before the doors opened, and then several 
hundred people were turned away without hearing him. 

The strangest titles are given to some of these lectures. There is one 
delivered by another humorist, entitled “ Milk.” The lecturer comes on 
the platform with a jug of milk and a tumbler, into which he pours the 
milk until full Tins done, he places it upon the table, and proceeds to 
speak, without even once aUudmg to milk. Artemus Ward’s lecture of 
“The Babes in the Wood” is another instance. 

“ Why did you choose that title 1 ” asked Kingston one day, seeing that 
there was nothing in the lecture about the child-book legend. 

“ Because the title seemed to sound well I once thought of calling 
it ‘ My Seven Grandmothers/ ” answered Artemus.t Startling incon- 

* tThe writer recently came across a comic papw— * kind of PMncft— printed In the Island 
of Trinidad. It is embellished with illustrations that seem to hare been engroYed, or done 
on the wood, with a brad-awl and screw-dnver ; and the lively serial is published at a drug 
store I Yet, even this crude sheet is illuminated by two of Mark Twain’s jokes 

t “The Babes in the Wood ” were never mentioned but twice in the whole lecture. First, 
when the lecturer told his audience that the “ Babes" were to constitute the subject of his 
discourse, and fllen at the conclusion of the hour and twenty minutes of drollery, when 
Artemus would finish up in this way: “I now come to my subject, ‘The Babes in the 
Wood.’" H^ere he would take out his watch, look at it with aflected surprise, put on an 
appearance of being greatly perplexed, and, amidst roars of laughter from the people, very 
gravely continue, “ But I find that I have exceeded my time ; and will, therefore, merely 
remark that, so far as I know, they were very good babes— they were as good as ordinaiy 
babes. I really have not time to go into their history You will find it all in the story- 
books. They died in the woods, listening to the wood-pecaer tapping the hollow beech-tree. 
It was a sad fate for tfa^m, and I pity them. 8o, I hope, do you. Good night 1 ' 
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gruity, as an element of fan, is an idea always uppermost in the mind 
of atWestem humorist. 

One of Mark’s most popular lectures was on the Sandwich Islands/’ in 
which he offered to show how the cannibals eat their food — if any lady 
would only hand him a live baby. The lecture, of course, was not illustrated. 
It was in this lecture that he remarked that the Sandwich Islands dish 
of plain dog was ‘‘only our cherished American sausage with the 
mystery removed.” On one occasion— if we may believe his friends on 
the Tribune — he wrote a lecture on “ The Rights of Children,” but threw 
it aside for one entitled “ Reminiscences of some Pleasant Characters I 
have met,” covering the whole of his acquaintance — kings, humorists, 
lunatics, and idiots. We have not heard that this lecture was ever 
delivered. A favourite subject with him has been “ Artemus Ward,” 
and it was in his lecture upon the deceased humorist that Mark told 
that funny story of the man who bored Artemus with questions about 
living notabilities, all of whom the humorist “never heard of before,” 
until, losing ail patience, the borer shouted out, “Then, you confounded 
ignoramus ! did you ever hear of Adam ? ” “ What was his other 

name 1” asked Artemus, looking up as innocentlv as possible. 

Early in 1870 the proprietors of the New York Galaxy prevailed upon 
Mark Twain to contribute some humorous stories and sketches to their 
monthly magazine. A “ department” was set aside for him, and under 
the title of “ Memoranda,” our humorist published some of his wildest 
fun and most mirth-provoking humour. In the address to his readen 
at the outset, he assured them that : — 

“ These Memoranda are not a ‘ humorous* department. I would not conduct 
an exclusively and professedly humorous department for any one. I would 
always prefer to have the privilege of printing a serious and sensible remark, in 
case one occurred to me, without the reader’s feeling obliged to consider himself 
outraged. We cannot keep the same mood day after day. I am liable, some 
day, to want to print my opinion on jurisprudence, or Homeric poetry, or inter- 
national law, and I shall do it. It wUl be of small consequence to me whether 
the reader survive or not. 

“ I have chosen the general title of Memoranda for this department because it 
is plain and simple, and makes no fraudulent promises. I can print under it 
statistics, hotel arrivals, or anything that comes handy, without violating faith 
with the reader.” 

In November of 1870, a sou was bom to the humorist, and in 
* answer to a “frantic demandf’ from tha New York Tribunefox some official 
returns of the election in those parts, Mark telegraphed back that he 
was suddenly called upon to play nurse, and liked it much better than 
reporting. To the Boston Lyceum Bureau—which manages ailarxauge- 
ments for lecturing— he telegraphed— 

Buffalo, 8, 1870, 

“ A son was bom to me yesterday, and, with the true family mstinct, he has 
gone to lecturing already. His subject is the same as Josh Billings’s—* Milk’ 
you are hereby constituted ms agents, and instructed to make arrangements 
with Lyceums. “ S. L. OLBaiMS,” 

It is of this same baby that his friends tell a story : — 

“ Mark, one day, was found at home, in his library* dan d ling upon his 
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knee, with eyery appearance of fond ‘ parientness/ the yoimg Twain — so 
young as not yet to be able to ^ walk upright and make bargains/ #Mrs 
IVain, on showing the visitor into the sanctnm, and finding spouse thus 
engaged, said — 

‘ Now, Mark, you know you love that baby — don’t you 1 ” 

* Well,’ replied Mark, in his slow, drawling 'kmd. of way, ‘ I — can’t 
—exactly — say — I — love — ^it, — htU — I— respect — it ” 

During the season, the lecturers often fall in with each other. On 
one occasion Mark came across the “ Fat Contributor,” a stout gentleman, 
who edits a New York comic paper, and gives what he calls “ humorous 
lectures.” The “Fat Contributor” attended Twain’s lecture that 
evening, and in the morning, after an exchange of civilities, each went 
his way. In the course of an evening or two, Mark fancied that his 
lectures were scarcely received with as much applause as usual, and 
after a few more repetitions, his suspicions were confirmed — ^in fact, he 
thought he detected soiuething like surprise upon the faces of his 
audience, instead of tl 9 kaghter with which he had hitherto been 
greeted. 

He was sorely puzzled at the change. What could be the matter? 
Had his humour failed him, and were these fancied jokes of his only so 
many words strung together, with no wit in them, — meaningless to 
eveiybody but himself ? Had he lost his faculties — ^his intellect ? He 
quickly got hold of the head of the Lyceum, and then put the matte;^ 
plainly to him : Why did not his witticisms, his humour, tell upon the 
good people there the same as they did anywhere else ? 

“ Why, you see,” said the man, “ we had the ‘Fat Contributor ’ here 
last nignt, and you could scarcely expect our folks to kugh two evenings 
in succession at the same joke I ” 

The stout lecturer had carefully noted down Mark’s most telling 
things, and then, by looking at the advertised route, had gone ahead, 
ke^mg just one day in advance. 

This same “Fat Contributor” used to delight in telling a “little 
story” of himself and Mark Twain, which we give, whether true or not. 
The two lecturers, he said, once met at the Sherman House, Chicago, 
where Gough, the well-known temperance lecturer, was also staying at 
the time, and they determined to amuse themselves by sending a cock- 
tail to Gough’s room. On its arrival there it was of course remsed, but 
the waiter drank it on the way down-stairs, and reported “all right” to 
the delighted humorists. A second and a third cocktail were taken up 
and. disposed of in like manner, when Gough appeared on the scene, and 
spoiled the joke by exposing the craft of the waiter, whom he had fol- 
lowed and detected in the act of absorbing the last tumblerfuIL 

In Marc]»1871, Mark Twain’s “Autobiography and First Eomance” 
was published — a tiny volume, illustrated with pictures which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the text, but which satirised the notorious 
Erie ri^, and contributed to rescue the railway from the grasp of 
Qould, Msk, &Co. To show the popularity of the humorist, we may 
mention that one single order for this little work amounted to 10,000 
eopies. 
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Tlie deatli of Mrs Clemens’ father, and other family affictions, led 
ottr author to discontinue Ms humorous department in the Qaho^ m 
Apri 1871. He said good-bye in these wor^ 

^ “ Valediotoey.— I have now written for the Qalaay a year. For the laet 
eight months, with hardly an interval, I have had for my fellows and comrades, 
night and day, doctors and watchers of the sick ! During these eight 
death has taken two members of my home circle, and malignantly threatened 
two others. ^ All this I have experienced, yet all the time been under con- 
tract to furnish ‘humorous* matter once a month for this magazine. I am 
speaking the exact truth in the above details. Please to put yourself in my 
place, and contemplate the grisly grotesqueness of the situation. I think that 
some of the ‘ humour ’ I have written during this period could have been inje^ed 
into a funeral sermon without disturbing the solemnity of the occasion. 

“ The memoranda will cease permanently with this issue of the magazine. To 
be a pirate, on a low salary, and with no share of the profits of the business, used 
to be my idea of an uncomfortable occupation, but I have otW views now. 
To be a monthly humorist in a cheerless time is drearier.” 

On tbe death of lier father, Mrs Clemens came into the possession of 
property amounting to a quarter of a million of dollars.* With this 
handsome fortune there was no longer any occasion for Mark Twain 
to continue his editorial duties, and he soon after removed to the beau- 
tiful city of Hartford, Connecticut, where he stOl resides. As each 
winter comes round, he resumes his lectures, one of the most recent 
bearing the title of ^ Roughing lt,”t ft vexy humorous description of hfe 
in the silver mines. It is in tnis lecture that the Washoe Duel occurs, 
an amusing story, recently printed in Tom Hood’s Comic Annml One 
who was present during the delivery e.t Steinway Hall, N’ew Yorls, says ; 

A singular force and effectiveness is added to the discourse by the 
inimitable drawl and portentous gravity of the speaker. He is the 
finest living delineator of the true Pike accent, and Ms hesitating 
stammer on the eve of critical passages is always a prophecy, and hence, 
perhaps, a cause of a hurst of laughter and applause.’’ 

In September, last year, Mark Twain paid a visit to tMs country. 
He had previously written to his friend Hingston here respecting Iub 
entertainment, and now he came to recreate and judge for himselfi 
Wherever he went he met with a cordial reception ; and although his 
knowledge of London life was somewhat confined to districts East of 
Temple Bar, still he will have seen many things that may fit^Iy find 
’a place in that new work “ Upon the Oddities and Eccentricities of the 
English,” which several journalists boldly assert he has in preparation. 

How he dined with the Sherds of London and Middlesex ; how he 
went glorious evenings with the wits and literati who gather around the 
restive hoards of the WMtefriars and the Savage Clubs ; how he moved 
in the gay throng at the Guildhall conversazione ; how he feasted with 
the Lord Mayor of London ; and was the guest of that Sncient and 

* lUtw Tork Tribune, 

t Since enisled, and published in book form. Xt was fizsfe annoiuieed under the ^ of 
jfflTlush Times in the Sttver Mines, and Other Matters,” but subsequently the lecture «tU 
was adopted. Curiously enough, the editor of Men qf the ITfme, in ms notice of Mr Oleiheiui, 
comes to the conclusion that the author has written two distinet books. Several of the 
Stories in this work mar be found in The Jampinf and Other Skctchsi.” 
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most tonoTirable body, the City of Loudon Artillery— all these matters 
we should like to dwell upon ; but our space will not allow us. ^ 

Suddenly, however, andf in the midst of these festivities, he was called 
home. Family matters — or, as Sir John Bennett jocosely said, “an order 
from petticoat government’ —required his immediate return, but before 
leaving he sent the following note to the London morning journals : — 

Nov, 1872. 

“I desire to say to those societies in London and other cities of Great Britain 
under whose auspices I have partly promised to lecture, that I am called home 
by a cable telegram. I shall spend, with my family, the greatest part of next year 
here, and may be able to lecture a month during the autumn upon such scien- 
tific topics as I know least about, and may consequently feel least trammelled in 
dilating upon.” 

Mark Twaiu sailed for Boston in the Cunard steamer Batavia, The 
passage across was unusually stormy and severe, and on the i9tli Nov. 
they tell m with the British barque Charlei Ward, of Newcastle, water- 
logged, dismasted, and utterly hdpless. Nine men, all that were left of 
a crew of twenty, were clinging to the main rigging, To save them was 
the impulse of humanity and me dictate of duty, but in a driving gale, 
with a tremendous sea running, this was seemingly almost impossibla 
£t looked like deliberate suicide to go out in such a storm, but a life- 
boat was lowered, and the third and fourth officers, and eight of tha 
Batavians men heroically volunteered, amidst the cheers of both paa- 
sengers and crew, to go to their assistance. Despite the desperate na- 
ture of the enterprise, it was altogether successful, though the nine 
men on the barque had to be haulM into tffie life-boat through the sea 
by a rope, and in like manner the whole nineteen, on their perilous 
transit to the Batavia, had to be hauled aboard leaviog the life-boat, 
poor thing, adrift in tne wide Atlantic, after helping in such a gallant 
deed, A meeting of the passengers was held to express their sense of 
tlie heroism of the brave fellows who had gone out, and the task of draw- 
ing up an account of the rescue was given to Mark Twain. In a letter 
addressed to the Boyal Humane Society he says— 

“ To speak by the log, ajid to be accurate, Captain Morelaud gave the order to 
change our ship’s course, and hear down towards the wreck at 4.14 p.m. At 5i our 
ship was under weigh again with those nine poor devils on board ; that is to say, 
this admirable thing was done in a tremendous sea and in the face of a hurricane, 
in sixty minutos by the watch ; and if your honourable society should he moved to 
give to Captain Moreland and his boat’s crew that reward which a sailor prizes 
and covets above all other distinctions, the Royal Humane Society’s medal, the 
parties whose names are signed to this paper will feel as grateful as if they them- 
selves were the recipients of this great honour. . . . The wreck was out of 
the ordinary track of vessels, and was 1,600 miles from land. She was in the 
centre of Atlantic. Our life-boat crew of vohmteers consisted of the follow- 
ing D. GffUes, third officer j H. Kyle, fourth officer ; Nicholas Foley, quarter- 
master ; Henry Foley, quartermaster ; Nathaniel Clark, quartermaster ; Thomas 
Henry, seaman; John Park, seaman ; Richard Brennan, seaman.” 

Our author goes on, with a touch of his native humour, to say— 

“As might have been anticipated, if 1 have been of any service toward 
rescuing these nine shipwrecked human beings by standing aitimad the deck ’n e 
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foriotte storm, without any umbrella, keeping an eye on things and seeing that 
the>were done right, and yelling whenever a cheer seemed to be the important 
.thing, I am glad, and 1 am satisfied. I ask no reward. 1 would do it again 
under the same circumstances. But what I do plead for, earnestly and sincerely, 
is that the Royal Humane Society will remember our captain and our life-boat 
crew, and in so remembering them increase the high honour and esteem in which 
the society is held all over the civilised world.” 

Such is a rough outline of Mark Twain’s career, sketched by one who 
has been mainly instrumental in making his writings known to readers 
in the Old World. The author of “ The Innocents Abroad ” is a true 
humorist, endowed with that indefinable power to make men laugh 
which is worth, in current funds, more than the highest genius, or ttw 
greatest learoiug. 


John Camden Homcist 
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^ The gentle reader will never, never know what a consummate ass he can 
become, until he goes abroad/*— T hb Authob* 


CHAPTER L 

F or months the great pleasure excursion to Europe and the Holy 
Land was chatted about in the newspapers everywhere in America, 
and discussed at countless firesides. It was a novelty in the way oi 
excursions — its like had not been thought of before, and it compelled 
that interest which attractive novelties always command. It was to be 
a picnic on a gigantic scale. The participants in it, instead of freight- 
ing an ungainly steam ferry-boat with youth and beauty and pies and 
doughnuts, and paddling up some obscure creek to disembark upon a 
grassy lawn, and wear themselves out with a long summer day’s laborious 
frolicking, under the impression that it was fun, were to sail a way in a^eat 
steamship with flags flying and cannon pealing, and take a royal holiday 
beyond the broad ocean, in many a strange clime and m many a land 
renowned in history ! They were to sail for months over the breezy 
Atlantic and the sunny Mediterranean ; they were to scamper about the 
decks by day, filling the ship with shouts and laughter ; or read novels 
«nd poetry in the shade of the smoke-stacks, or watch for the jelly-fish and 
die nautilus over the side, and the shark, the whale, and other strange 
monsters of the deep ; and at night they were to dance in the open air, 
on the upper deck, in the mi^t of a ball-room that stretcheli from 
horizon to horizon, and was domed by tbe bending heaveniijiand lighted 
by no meaner lamps than the stars and the magnificent moon — dance, 
and promenade, and smoke, and sing, and make love, and search the 
skies for constellations that never associate with the “ Big Dipper” they 
were so tired of : and they were to see the ships of twenty navies — the 
customs and costtimes of twenty curious peoples — the great cities of half 
a world — ^they were to hob-nob with nobility, and hold friendly csa> 

U 
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»erae with kings ^nd princes, Grand Moguk, and the anointeo lords ©1 
mighty empires \ . > f 

It was a brave conceptioii ; it was the oifepring of a most ingenious 
braim It was well advertised, but it hardly needed it : the bold origi- 
nality, the extraordinary character, the seductive nature, and the vast- 
ness of the enterprise provoked comment everjnvhere, and advertised 
It in every household in the land. Who could read the progTamm.e oi 
the exctirsion without longing to make one of the party ? I will insert 
it here. It is almost as good as & in&p. As a text lor this book, nothmg 
could be better. 

EXCUE^IOll TO THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS OF INTEREST. 

Bbookltn, February Ijf, 1867. 

The undersigned will make an excursion as above during the coming season, 
and begs to submit to you the following programme : — 

A first-class steamer, to be under his own command, and capable of accomnao- 
dating at least one hundred and fifty cabin passengers, will be selected, in which 
will be taken a select company, numbering not more than three-fourths of the 
ship’s capaoi^. There is good reason to believe that this company can be e^ily 
made up in this immediate vicinity, of mutual friends and acquaintances. 

The steamer wUl be provided with every necessary comfort, including library 
and musical instruments. 

An experienced physician will be on board. 

Leaving New York about June 1st, a middle and pleasant route will be taken 
aeross the Atlantic, and passing through the group of Azores, St Michael will 
be reached in about ten days, A day or two will be spent here, enjoymg the 
fruit and wild scenery of these islands, and the voyage continued* and Gibxaltai 
reached in three or four days, 

A day or two wRl be spent here in looking over the wonderful subterraneous 
fortifications, permission to visit these galleries being readily obtained. 

Prom Gibraltar, running along the coasts of Spain and France, Marseilles will 
he reached in three days. Here ample time will be given not only to look over 
the^ city, which was foimded six hundred years before the Christian era, and its 
artificial port, the finest of the kind in the Mediterranean, but tio visit Pans 
during the Great Exhibition; and the beautiful city of Lyons, lying inter- 
mediate, f^m the heights of which, on a clear day, Mont Blanc and the A1 |>b 
can be distinctly seen. Passengers who may wish to extend the time at Paria 
can do so, and, passing down through Switzerland, rejoin the steamer at Q^noa- 

From Marseilles to Genoa is a run of one night, ^e excursionists will have 
an opportunity to look over this, the “magi^cent city of palaces,'* and visit 
the birthplace of Columbus, twelve miles off, over a beautiful road built by 
Napoleon L Prom this point, excursions may be made to Milan, Lakes Como 
and Miaggiore, or to Milan, Verona (famous for its extraordinary fortifications) 
Padua, and Venice. Or, if passengers desire to visit Parma (famous for Cor 
reggio^s frescoes), and Bologna, they can by rail go on to Florence, and rejoin 
the steamer a# Leghorn, thus spending about three weeks amid the cities moef^ 
famous for art in Italy. 

From Genoa the run to Leghorn will be made along the coast in one nigh'^^ 
and time appropriated to this point in wUch to visit Florence, its palaces and 
galleries ; Pisa, its Cathedral and ** Leaning Tower,** and Lucca and its baths, 
and Roman amphitheatre ; Florence, the most remote, being distant by rail 
about sixty miles. 

From Leghorn to Naples {calling at OsMta Vecohia to land any who may 
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prefer to g© to Eoine from tkat point) the distance will be mewaife in about thirty- 
six hours ; the route will lay along the coast of Italy, close by Caprera, Elba, 
and^Comca. Arrangements hare been made to take on board at Leghorn a pilot 
for Caprera, and, if practicable, a call will be made there to visit the home of 
Q-aribfildi. 

Eome [by rail], HerculaneutOj Pompeii, Vesuvius, Virgil’s tomb, and possibly 
the ruins of Psestum^ can be visited, as well as the beautiful surroundings of 
Naples and its charming Bay, 

The next point of interest w^ be Palermo, the most beautiful city of Sicily, 
which will be reached in one night from Naples, A day will be sx>ent here, and 
leaTing in the evening, the course will be taken towards Athens. 

Skirting along the north coast of Sidiy, passing through the group of .fflolian 
Isles, in sight of Stromboli and Vulcania, both active volcanoes, through the 
Straits of Messina, with “ Scylla ” on the one hand and “ Oharybdis ” on the 
other, along the east coast of Sicily, and in sight of Mount ,£tua, along the 
south coast of Italy, the west and south coast of Greece, in sight of ancient 
Crete, up Athens Gulf, and into the Piraeus, Athens will be reached in two and 
a half or three days. After tarrying here awhile, the Bay of Salamis will ^ 
crossed, and a day given to Corinth, whence the voyage will be continued to 
Constantinople, passing on the way through the Gr^ian Archipelago, the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the mouth of the Gk>lden Horn, and arriving in 
about forty-eight hours from Athens. 

After leaving Constantinople, the way will be taken out through the beautiful 
Bosphorus, across the Black Sea to Sebastopol and Balaklava, a run of about 
fcwenty-foui* hours. Here it is proposed to remain two days, visiting the har- 
bours, fortificatluns, and battle-nelds of the Crimea ; thence back thjrongh the 
Bosphorus, touching at Oonsiantinople to take in any who may have preferred to 
remain there ; down through the of Marmora and the Dardanelles, along 
the coasts of ancient Troy and Lydia in Asia, to Smyrna, which will be reached 
in two or two and a half da^ys from Constantinople. A suMoient stay will he 
made here to give opportunity of visiting Ephesus, fifty miles distant by raiL 

From Smyrna towards the Holy Land the course will lay through the Grecian 
Archipelago, close by the Isle of Patmos, along the coast of Asia, ancient Pam- 
phylia, and the Isle of Cyprus. Beirout will be reached in three daj^s. At 
Beirout time will be given to visit Damascus ; after which the steamer pro- 
ceed to Joppa. 

From Joppa, Jerusalem, the River Jordan, the Sea of Tiberias, Nazareth, 
Bethany, Betblehem. and other points of interest in the Holy Land can be visited; 
and here those who may have preferred to make the journey from Beirout 
through the country, passing through Damascus, Galilee, Capernaum, Samaria, 
and by the River Jordan and Sea of Tiberias, can rejoin the steamer. 

Leaving Jopps^ the next point of interest to visit will be Alexandria, which 
will be reached in twenty-four hours. The ruins of Csesax’s Palace, Pompe/s 
Pillar, Cleopatra’s Needle, the Catacombs, and mins of ancient Alaxandns^ 
will be fotmd worth the visit. The journey to Cairo, one hundred and thirty 
miles by rail, can be made in a few hours, and from wmch can be visited the site 
of ancient Memphis, Joseph’s Granaries, and the Fyrmids. 

From Alexandria the route will be taken homeward, calling at Malta, Cagliari 
(in Sardinia), and Parma (in Majorca), aU magnifioont harbours, with charming 
scenery, and abounding in fruits. 

A day or two will be spent at each place, and leaving Parma in the evening, 
Valencia in Spain will be reached the next morning. A few days%ill be spehi 
In this, the finest city of Spain. 

From Valencia, the homeward course will be continued, skirting along the 
Boast of Spain. AHoant, Carthagena, Palos, and Malaga will be passed , but a 
mile or two distant, and Gibraltar reached in about twenty-four hours. 

A stay of one day will be made here, and the voyage continued to Madeira, 
which will be reached in about three days. Captain Marryatt writes ; I do 
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saot fciiov a spot ob the globe which so much astonishes and delights upon hr^it 
arriral as Madeira,” A stay of one or two days will be made here, which, if 
time permits, may be extended, and passing on through the islands, and pro- 
bably in sight of the Peak of Tenenffe, a scnthern track will be taken, and the 
Atlantic crossed within the latitudes of the north-east trade winds, where mild 
and pleasant weather, and a smooth .sea, can always be expected. 

A call will be made at Bermuda, which lies directly in this route homeward, 
and will be reached in about ten days £i*om Madeira, and after spending a short 
time with our friends the Bermudians, the final departure will be made for 
home, which will be reached in about three days. 

Already applications have been received from parties in Europe wishing to join 
the excursion there. 

The ship will at all times be a home, where the excursionists, if sick, will be 
surrounded by kind friends, and have ^ possible comfort and sympathy. 

Should contagious sickness exist in any of the ports named in the programme, 
such ports will be passed, and others of interest substituted. 

The price of passage is fixed at $1250, currency, for each adult passenger. 
Choice of rooms and of seats at the tables apportioned in the order in winch 
passages are engaged, and no passage considered engaged until ten per cent, of 
the passage money is deposited with the treasurer. 

Passengers can remain 3n board of the steamer, at all ports, if they desii'e, 
without additional expense, and all boating at the expense of the ship. 

All passages must be paid for when taken, in order that the most perfect 
arrangements be made for starting at the appointed time. 

Applications for passage must be approved by the committee before tickets are 
issued, and can be made to the undersigned. 

Articles of interest or curiosity, procured by the passengers during the voyage, 
may be brought home in the steamer free of charge. 

Plve dollars per day, in gold, it is believed, will be a fair calculation to make 
for aU travelling expenses on shore, and at the various points where passengers 
may wish to leave the steamer for days at a time. 

The tiip can be extended, and the route changed, by unanimous vote of the 
passengers. 

OHAS. 0. DUNCAN, 

117 Wall Stbbbt, Nssw Yobk. 


R. R. G , Treasurer. 

COMHITTBB OR APmOATlOHS. 

J. T. H- — ,Esq. K. R. G , Esq. C. 0. DUNCAN. 


COMMITTEB OR SeLBOTINO SlTSAMBB. 

Capt. W. W. S , Surveyor for Board of Undenoriters. 

C. W. C , Consulting Engineer for V.S. and Canada, 

J. T .H , Esq. 

O. C. DUNCAN.. 

P.)S^--The very beautiful and substantial side-wheel steamship, Quaker City. 
has been chartered for the occasion, and will leave New York June 8th, 
Letters have been issued by the Government commending the party to courtesies 
abroad. 


What waS there lacldii» al)otit that progminme to make it perfectly 
irresistible 1 Nothing that any finite mind could discover. Paris, 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy— Garibaldi 1 The Grecian Archi- 
pelago ! Vesuvius ! Constantinople ! Smyrna ! the Holy Land I Egypt I 
and ** our friends the Bermudians 1 ’’ People in Europe desiiing to join 
tAo excursion — contagious sickness to be avoided— boating at the expose 
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the ship — physician on hoard— the circnit of the globfe ^ be made 
if •he passengers unanimously desired it — ^the company to be rigidly 
selected by a pitiless “ Committee on Applications ” — the vessel to be 
as rigidly selected by as pitiless a “ Committee on Selecting Steamer.” 
Human nature could not withstand these bewildering temptations. I 
hurried to the treasurer’s office and deposited my ten per cent. I re- 
joiced to know that a few vacant state-rooms were still left. I did 
avoid a critical personal examination into my character by that bowel- 
less committee, but I referred to all the people of high standing I could 
think of in the community who would be least likely to know anything 
about me. 

Shortly a su^lementary programme was issued, which set forth that 
the Plymouth Collection of Hymns would be used on board the ship. 

I then paid the balance of my passage money. 

I was provided with a receipt, and duly and officially accepted as an 
excursionist There was happiness in that, but it was tame compared 
to the novelty of being “ select” 

This supplementaiy programme also instructed the excursionists to 
provide themselves with light musical instruments for amusement in the 
ship ; with saddles for Syrian travel ; green spectacles and umbrellas j 
veils for Egypt ; and substantial clothing to use in rough pilgrimising 
In the Ho^ Land. Furthermore, it was suggested that although the 

S ’s library would afford a fair amount of reading matter, it would 
be well if each passenger would provide himself with a few guide- 
books, a Bible, and some standard works of travel. A list was appended, 
which consisted chiefly of books relating to the Holy Land since the 
Holy Land was part of the excursion, and seemed to be its main feature, 
Eev. Henry Ward Beecher was to have accompanied the expedition, 
but urgent duties obliged him to give up the idea. There were other 
passengers who could have been spareci better, and would have been 
spared more willingly. Lieut.-Gen. Sherman was to have been of the 
party also, but the Indian war compelled his presence on the plainsi, A 
popular actress had entered her name on the snip’s books, but something 
mterfered, and she couldn’t go. The “ Drummer Boy of the Potomac ” 
deserted, and lo ! we had never a celebrity left 1 
However, we were to have a ‘‘battery of guns ” from the Navy De- 
partment (as per advertisement), to be used in answering royal salutes ; 
and the document furnished by the Secretary of the Navy, which was 
to make “Gen. Sherman and party” welcome guests in the courts and 
camps of the Old World, was still left to us, though both document and 
battery, I think, were shorn of somewhat of their original august propor- 
tions. However, had not we the seductive programme still, with its v. 
Paris, its Constantinople, Smyrna, Jerusaleiicu Jericho, and? “ our J^iands 
tifie Bermudians What did we carol 
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CHAPTER IL 


^OCCASIONALLY dtiring the following month I dropped in at 11 
V-/ Wall Street to inquire how the repairing and refurnishing of the 
vessel was coming on ; how additions to the passenger list were 
averaging ; how many people the committee were decreeing not ** select ^ 
every day, and banishing m sorrow and tribulation. I was glad to know 
that we were to have a little printing-press on board, ^d issue a daily 
newspaper of our own. I was glad to learn that our piano, our parlour 
organ, and our melodeon were to be the best instruments of the kind 
that could be had in the market I was proud to observe that among 
our excursionists were three ministers of the gospel, eight debtors, sixteen 
or eighteen ladies, several military and naval chieftains with sounding 
titles, an ample crop of “ Professors ” of various kinds, and a gentleman 
who ^d Commissioner of the United States of America to Europe. 
Asia, and Africa'' thundering after his name in one awful blast I ^ I 
had carefully prepared myself to take rather a back seat in that ship, 
because of the uncommonly select material that would alone be per- 
mitted to pass through the camel's eye of that committee on credentials ; 
I had schooled myself to expect an finposing array of militanrand navsJ 
heroes, and to have to set that back seat still further back iu conse- 
quence of it maybe ; but I state frankly that I was all unprepared fo^ 
tids crusher. 

I fell under that titular avalanche a tom and blighted thing. I said 
that if that potentate go over in our ship, why, I supposed he 
must— but that to my thinking, when the United States considexed it 
necessary to send a dignitary of that tonnage across the ocean, it woulo 
be in better taste, and safer, to take him apart and cart him over in sec- 
tions in several ships. 

Ah 1 if I had omy known then that he was only a common mortal, 
and that his mission had nothing more overpowering about it than 
the collecting of seeds, and uncom m on yams and extraordinary cab- 
bages and peculiar bullfrogs for that poor, useless, innocent, mildewed 
old fossil, the Smithsonian Institute, I would have felt so much re- 
lieved. 

During that memorable month I basked in the happiness of beii^ 
for once in my life drifting with the tide of a great ^pular muovement 
Everybody was going to Europe — I too was going to Europe. Everybody 
was goi:^ to the famous Paris Exposition — I too was going to the Paris 
Exposition. ^The steamship Hues were carrying Americans out of ths 
vancus ports of the country at the rate of four or five thousand a week 
in the aggregate. If I met a dozen individuals, during that month, who 
were not going to Europe shortly, I have no distinct remembrance of it 
now. I walked about the city a good deal with a young Mr Blucher, 
who was booked for the excursion. Ha was confiding, good-natured, 
tmaophisticated, companionable ; but he was not a man to set the river 
tm fire.;; He h^ the most extraordinary notions about this Europsaa 
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asodua, laid came at least to consider the whole nation as packing up 
to* j^Ktnigration to Prance, We stepped into a store in Broadway one 
day, where he bought a handkerchief, and when the man could not make 
change, Mr B, said->- 

" Never mind, I'll hand it to you 3n Paris,*' 

But I am not going to Paris ” 

" How is what £d I understand you to say ? ” 

I said I am not going to Paris." 

Not going to Paris / Not g Well, then, where in the nation 

are you going to 
Nowhere at all” 

Not anywhere whatsoever 1 — ^not any place on earth but this ?** 

" Not any place at all but just this — stay here all summer," 

My comrade took his purcnase and walked out of the store without 
a word — ^walked out with an injured look upon his countenance. Up 
the street a piece he broke silence, and said, impressively, " It was a He 
— that is my opinion of it ! " 

In the fiuness of time the ship was ready to receive her passengers. 
I was introduced to the young gentleman who was to be my room-mate, 
and found him to be intelligent, cheerful of spirit, unselfish, full of 
generous impulses, patient, considerate, and wonderfully good-natured. 
Not any passenger that sailed in the Quahr City will withhold his 
endorsement of what I have just said. We selected a state-room 
forward of the wheel, on the starboard side, “below decks." It had two 
berths in it, a dismal dead-light, a sink with a washbowl in it, and a 
long, sumptuously-cushion^ locker, which was to do service as a sofa 
--partly, and partly as a hiding-place for our things. Notwithstanding 
3 tll this furniture, there was stiU room to turn round in, but not 
to swing a cat in, at least with entire security to the cal However, 
the room was large for a ship's state-room, and was in every way satis- 
lactory. 

The vessel was appointed to sail on a certain Saturday early in 
June. 

A little after noon on that distinguished Saturday, I reached the 
ship and went on board. All was bustle and confusion. [I have seen 
that remark before, somewhere.] The pier was crowded with carriages 
and men ; passengers were arriving and hunying on board ; the vessel’s 
decks were encumbered with trunks and valises ; groups of excursionists, 
arrayed in unattractive travelling costumes, were moping about in a 
drizzJing rain, and looking as droopy and wobegone as so many moulting 
chickens. The gallant flag was up, but it was under the spell too, and 
hung limp and disheartened by the mast. Altogether, it was the bluest, 
bluest spectacle \ It was a pleasure excirsion — ^there was j?:o gainsaying 
that, because the programme said so — ^it was '•o nominated in the bona 
—but it surely hato’t the general aspect of one. 

JUnally, above the banging, and rumbling,.and shouting, andJnsdng of 
steam, rang the order to ^ east off ! " — sudden rush to the gangways— 
a scampering ashore of visitors— a revolution of the wheels, and we were 
off— -the picnic was begun t Two very mild cheers went up from thi 
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dripping crowd on the pier ; we answered them gently from the slippery 
decks ; the dag made an effort to wave, and failed ; the battery of 
guns spake not — the ammunition was out 

We steamed down to the foot of the harbour, and came to anchor. 
It was still raining ; and not only raining, but storming. Outside 
we could see ourselves that there was a tremendous sea on* We must 
lie still, in the calm harbour, till the storm should abate. Our passen- 
gers hailed from fifteen States; only a few of them had ever been 
to sea before ; manifestly it would not do to pit them against a full- 
blown tempest until they had got their searlegs on. Towards evening 
the two steam-tugs that had accompanied us with a rollicking cham- 
pagne-party of young New Yorkers on board, who wished to bid fare- 
well to one of our number in due and ancient form, departed, and we 
were alone on the deey. Op deep five fathoms, and anchored fast to 
the bottom. And out m the solemn rain, at that. This was pleasuring 
with a vengeance. 

It was an appropriate relief when the gong sounded for prayer-meeting. 
The first Saturday night of any other pleasure excursion might have 
been devoted to whist and dancing ; but 1 submit it to the unprejudiced 
mind if it would have been in good taste for m to engage in such 
frivolities, considering what we had gone through, and the frame of mind 
we were in 1 We would have shone at a wake, out not at anything more 
festive. 

However, there is always a cheering infiuence about the sea ; and In 
my berth that night, rocked by the measured swell of the waves, and 
lulled by the murmur of the distant surf, I soon passed tranquilly out 
of all consciousness of the dreary experiences of the day 
premonitions of the future. 


CHAPTER IIL 

A ll day Sunday at anchor. The storm had gone down a great deaL 
. but the sea had not It was still piling its frothy hills high in 
air « outside,” as we could plainly see with the glasses. We could 
not properly begin a pleasure excursion on Sunday ; we could not offer 
^tned stomachs to so pitiless a sea as that. We must lie still till 
Monday. And we did. But we had repetitions of church and prayer- 
meetings ; and so, of course, we were just as eligibly situated as we 
could have been anywhere. 

I was up early that Sabbath morning, and was early to breakfast I 
felt a perfectly natural desire to have a good, long, unprejudiced look 
at the passengers, at a time when they should be free from self-con- 
sciousness— which is at breakfast, when such a moment occurs in the 
lives of human beings at alL 

I was greatly surprised to see so many elderly people — I might 
almost say, so many venerable people. A glance at S® long lilefl 
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of heads was apt to make one think it was all grey. Bnt It was not 
Theie was a tolerably fair sprinkling of young folks, and another fair 
sprinkling of gentlemen and ladies who were non-committal as to age, 
being neither actually old nor absolutely young. 

The next morning we weighed anchor and went to sea. It was a 
great happiness to get away after this dragging, dispiriting delay, I 
thought there never was such gladness in the air before, such bright- 
ness in the sim, such beauty in the sea. I was satisfied with the picnic 
then, and with all its belongings. All my malicious instincts were 
dead within me ; and as America faded out of sight, I think a spirit of 
eharity rose up in their place* that was as boundless, for the time being, 
as the broad ocean that was heaving its billows about us* I wished to 
express my feelings — I wished to liS up my voice and sing ; but I did 
not know anything to sing, and so I was obliged to give up the idea. 
It was no loss to the ship though, perhaps. 

It was breezy and pleasant, but the sea was still very rough. One 
could not promenade without risking his neck ; at one moment the 
bowsprit was taking a deadly aim at the sun in mid-heaven, and at the 
next it was trying to harpoon a shark in the bottom of the ocean. 
What a weird sensation it is to feel the stern of a ship sinking swiftly 
from under yon, and see the bow climbing high away among the 
elouds ! One's safest course that day was to dasp a raihng and hang 
on ; walking was too precarious a pastime. 

By some happy fortune I was not sea-sick. That was a thing to be 
proud of. I had not always escaped before. If there is one thing in 
the world that will make a man peculiarly and insuperably self-con- 
ceited, it is to have his stomach behave itself the first day at sea, when 
nearly all his comrades are sea-sick. Soon a venerable fossil, sbawled 
to the chin, and bandaged like a mummy, appeared at the door of the 
after deck-house, and the next lurch of the ship shot him into my arms* 
I said — 

Good morning, sir. It is a fine day.” 

He put his hand on his stomach and said, OA my !” and then stag- 
gered away, and fell over the coop of a skylight 

Presently another old gentleman was projected from the same dooi 
with great violence. I said — 

“ Calm yourself, sir ; there is no hurry. It is a fine day, sir.” 

He also put his hand on his stomach and said, OA my !” and reeled 
away. 

In a little while another veteran was discharged abruptly from the 
same door, clawing at the air for a saving support. I said— 

“ Good morning, sir. It is a fine day for pleasuring. You were 
about to say ^ 

“ Oh my !” 

I thought so. I anticipated him, anyhow. I stayed there, and was 
bombarded with old gentlemen for an hour p^haps ; and all I got out 
of any of them was, “ Oh my !” 

I went away then, in a thoughtful mood. I said, ‘‘This is a good 
pleasure excursion. I like it The passengers are not garrulou^ but 
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itill they are sociable. I like those old people j but somehow they all 
»eem to have the ‘ Oh my’ rather bad.’’ ^ 

I knew what was the matter with them. They were sea-sick ; and I 
was glad of it We all like to see people sea-sick when we are not 
ourselves. Playing whist by the cabin lamps when it is stgrming out- 
side is pleasant ; walking the quarter-deck m the moonlight is pleasant •, 
smoking in the breezy foretojp is pleasant, when one is not afraid to go 
up there ; but these are aU feeble and commonplace compared with the 
joy of seeing people suffering the miseries of sea-sickness. 

I picked up a good deal of information during the afternoon. At one 
time I was climbing up the quarter-deck when the vessel’s stem was in 
the sky. I was smoking a cigar, and feeling passably comfortable. 
Someliody ejaculated — 

‘*Come, now, that won’t answer. Read the sign up there — No 

aMOKINO ABAFT THB WHEEL i ” 

It was Captain Duncan, chief of the expedition. I went forward, of 
course. I saw a long spy-glass lying on a desk in one of the upper-deck 
state-rooms back of the pUot-house, and reached after it— there was a 
ship in the distance. 

Ah, ah !— hands off 1 Come out of that 1 ” 

I came out of that I said to a deck -sweep, but in a low voice — 

‘‘ Who is that overgrown pirate with the whiskers and the discordant 
voice?” 

^ It’s Captain Bursley — executive officer — sailing-master.” 

I loitered about awhue, and then, for want of somettog better to doj 
fell to carving a railing with my knife. Somebody said, in an insinuating, 
admonitory voice — 

Now 5<iy, my friend, don’t you know any better than to he whittling 
the ship all to pieces that way i Ym ought to know better than that,” 

I went back and foimd the deck-sweep. 

^‘Who i« that smooth-faced animated outrage yonder in Hie fine 
clothes 1 ” 

That *8 Captain L , the owner of the ship ; he *s one of the main 

bosses.” 

In the course of time I brought up on the starboard side of the pilot- 
house, and found a sextant lying on a bench, ‘‘Now,” I said, “ they ‘take 
the sun ’ through this thing ; I should think I might see that vessel 
through it,” I nad hardly got it to my eye when some one touched me 
on the shoulder, and said, deprecatingly — 

“ I ’ll have to get you to ^ve that to me, sir. If there’s anything 
you’d like to know about taking the sun, I’d as soon tell you as not,* 
but I don’t like to trust anybody with that instrument. If you want 
figuring <fbne Ay, ay, sir ! ” 

He was gone, to answer a call &om the other side. I sought the 
deck-sweep. 

“Who IS that spider-legged gorilla yonder with the sanctfanonioni 
countenance ] ” 

“ It ’s Captain Jones, sir, the chief mate.” 

^JiTeU, mis goes clear away ahead of anything I ever hesf^rd of 
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s; 

!>«£or& Do you — oow I ask you as a man and a brother — you think 
I courd venture to throw a rock here in any given direction without 
hitting a captain of this ship V* 

^^Well, sir, I don’t know ; I think likely you^d fetch the captain of 
the watch maybe, because he ’s a-standing right yonder in the way.” 

I went below — meditating, and a little down-hearted. I thought, if 
five cooks can spoil a broth, what may not five captains do with a 
pleasure excuxsiom 


CHAPTER IV. 

W E ploughed along bravely for a week or more, and without any con- 
flict of jurisdiction among the captains worth mentioning. The 
passengers soon learned to accommodate themselves to their 
new circumstances, and life in the ship became nearly as systematically 
monotonous as the routine of a barrack. I do not mean that it was 
dull, for it was not entirely so by any means — ^but there was a good deal 
of sameness about it As is always the fashion at sea, the ^sengers 
shortly b^an to pick up sailor terms — a sign that they were beginning 
to feel at home. Half-past six was no longer half-past ndx to these pil- 
grims from New England, the South, and the Mississippi Valley, it was 
^ seven hells f eight, twelve, and four o^clock were “ eight beUs f the 
(^tain did not tie the longitude at nine o^clock, but at * two bells.” 
They spoke glibly of the ** after cabin,” the “for^rard cabin,” "port and 
starboard,” and the "fo’castle.” 

At seven bells the first gong rang ; at eight there was breakfast, fox 
such as were not too sea-sick to eat it. After that all the well people 
walked arm-m-arm up and down the long promenade deck, enjoying 
the fine summer mornings, and the sea-sii ones crawled out ana 
propped themselves up in the lee of the paddle-boxes, and ate theii 
msmal tea and toast, and looked wretched. Prom eleven o’clock until 
luncheon, and ftom luncheon until dinner at six in the evening, the 
employments and amusements were various. Some reading was done, 
and much smoking and sewing, though not by the same parties ; there 
were the monsters of the deep to be looked after and wondered at ; 
Btr£^e ships had to be scrutinised through opera-glasses, and sage 
decisions arrived at conceming them ; and more than that, everybody 
took a personal interest in seeing that the flag was run up and politely 
dipp^ three times in response to the salutes of those strangem In the 
smoking-room there were alwa^ parties of gentlemen playing euchre, 
draughto, and dominoes, especially dominoes, that deUghtfiulf harmless 
game ; and down on the main deck, "for’rard” — ^for’rard oi the chicken- 
coops and the cattle — we had what was called "Jborse-billiards.” Home- 
bllfiards is a fine game. It affords good, active exercise, hilarity, and 
consumii:^ excitement. It is a mixture of " hop-scotch ” and shuffle- 
board played with a crutch, A large hop-scotch oiagram is markfed out 
m the deck with chalk, and each compartment numbered. ¥ou stand 
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off tliree or four steps, with some broad wooden discs before you on the 
deck, and these you send forward with a vigorous thrust of long 
crutch. If a disc stops on a chalk line, it does not count anything, if 
it stops in division No. 7, it counts seven ; in 6, it counts five ; and so 
on. The gam Is KK>, and fou can play at a time. That game woidd 
be very simple, played on a stationary floor ; but, with us, to play it 
well required science. We had to allow for the reeling of the ship to 
the right or the left Very often one made calculations for a heel to 
the right, and the ship did not go that way. The consequence was that 
that disc missed the whole hop-scotch plan a yard or two, and then 
there was humiliation on one side and laughter on the other. 

When it rained, the passengers had to stay in the house, of course^ — os 
at least the cabins — and amuse themselves with games, reading, looking 
out of the windows at the very familiar billows, and talking gossip. 

By seven o^clock in the evening dinner was about over ; an hour's 
promenade on the upper deck followed ; then the gong sounded, and & 
large m^ority of the party repaired to the after cabin (upper), a hand- 
some saloon fifty or sixty feet long, for prayers. The unregenerated 
called this saloon the Synagogue.” The devotions consisted only oi 
two hymns from the Plymouth Collection,” and a short prayer, and 
seldom occupied more than fifteen minutes. The hymns were accom- 
panied by parlour-organ music, when the sea was smooth enough to 
allow a performer to ait at the instrument without being lashed to his 
chair. 

After pr^ yers the Synagogue shortly took the semblance of a writing- 
schooL lue like of that picture was never seen in a ship before. 
Behind the long dining-tables on either side of the saloon, and scat- 
tered from one end to the other of the latter, some twenty or thirty 
gentlemen and ladies sat them down under the swaying lamps, and for 
two or three hours wrote diligently m their journals. Aias ! that 
joumab so voluminously begun shomd come to so lame and impotent 
a conclusion as most of thorn did ! I doubt if there is a single pilgnm 
of all that host but can show a hundred fair pages of journal concerning 
the first twenty days’ voyaging in the Quaker City ; and I am morally 
certain that not ten of the party can show twenty pages of journal for 
the succeeding twenty thousand miles of voyaging I At certain periods 
It becomes the dearest ambition of a man to keep a faithful record of hia 
performances ia a book ; and he dashes at this work with an enthusiasm 
that imposes on him the notion that keeping a journal is the veriest 
pastime in the world, and the pleasantest But if he only lives twenty- 
one days, he will find out that only those rare natures that are made up 
of pluck, eudurance, devotion to duty for duty’s sake, and invincible 
determination, may hope to venture upon so tremendous an enterprise 
as the keeping of a journal, and not sustain a shameful defeat. 

One of our favourite youths, Jack, a splendid young fellow, with a 
head full of good sense, and a pair of legs that were a wonder to look 
upon in the way of length, and straightness, and slimness, used to report 
progress every morning hi the most glowing and ispmted way, and 
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my journal last night— Ina 
efore, and twelve the night before, 


the innocents abroad. 

« Oil ? I coming along, bully ! » . 

is h^pier moods). “ I wrote tea pages in mv in ^ in 

l ^L T wrote nine the niaht i^y .joumal la^t night^n,! 


|iis hanp'icx xjun-'w'-.w/. ■»>..« 

you know I wrote nine the night 
that Why, it 's only fun ! ” 

« What do you find to put in it, Jack ? ” 

‘<Ohl everything. Latitude and lonai+n^i^ .a 

how many miles we made last tweaty-foxu- hours • 
games I beat, and horse-billiards ; and wh^ domino 

and the text of the sermon, Sundays (because that ’U prpwses ; 

Jaiow) ; and the ships we saluted; aid what nation ^W 
which way the wind wm, and whether there was a heaw w 

eail we carried, though we don’t ever carrv what 

against a head wind always — wonder what is*tiie waaon nf 8°™8 
Sw many Kes Moult hai told-oh, evmtMnv f 5. 
down, iy father told me to keep tha?&i ‘ rUa/l 
a thousand doUars for it when I get it doS^ ^ y^oxdta’t take 

“ No, Jack ; it wiU be worth more thai a thousand doliars-when 
you get It done.” wnen 

« Do you 1-no, but do you think it will though ? ” 

« Yes, it will be worth at le^t as mi^as a tfoi^and doUant— whan 
you get it done. Maybe more. oJiars wuea 

jo J ^ “0 of a 

But it shortly became a most lamentable “ slouch of « i™™.! » « 

« Now I ’ll go and stroll round the ca/& awhile. Jack, and give von a 
chance to write up your journal, old fellow.” ® ® 

His countenance lost its fire. He said ' 

“ Well, no, you ne^’t i^d. I think I won’t run that journal anv 

Sind '^tsSna®' ris L?s 

Fust I tlomht rd l«iv« Fnaaa out and .Lt frih. Bit tint wo“:Si 
do, wulrf It? The governor would say, ‘ Hello here— diHn’r 
thing in France?’ ?7 kz< cat wouldn’t fight you ’know Firrf- 1*1*1? 

I Yt,,v^.. 0d. <d U..(jdd^b,.k,1ii;’3d 

cabm who s ^tmg a book, hat there ’s more than tliee hundred pa^ 

Iw. “iJ , ‘ 

J^^4<«««.di-wdiirf.„«idtiudk„. 

His experience was only the experience of the maioritv of +tt 
industrious night-school in the cabin. If you wish to inmctS 
md malignant punishment upon a young person, pledge him to 
journal a year. ^ ® 

A good many expedients were resorted to tj) keen * j. . 

amused and satisfied. A club was formed of all the^ 
met in the writing-school afteur prayers, and read ^aloud^a^uT^^ 
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eountrias w© approstehing, asid discussed tb.® Mormatfow sa 

obtamed. ^ 

Several times the photographer of the expedition brought out his 
transparent pictures and gave us a handsome magic-lantern exhibition. 
His views were nearly all of foreign scenes, but there were one or two 
home pictures among them. He advertised that he would open his 
performance in the after-cabin at ‘ two bells ” (9 p.m.), and show the 
passengers where they shall eventually arrive ” — which was all very well ; 
but by a funny accident the first picture that fiamed out upon the 
canvas was a view of Greenwood Cemetery I 

On several starlight nights we danced on the upper deck, under the 
twnings, and made something of a ball-room dis^y of brilliancy by 
fcanging a number of ship’s lanterns to the stanchions. Our music con^ 
listed of the well-mixed strains of a melodeon, which was a little 
asthmatic and apt to catch its breath where it ought to come out strong • 
a clarinet, which was a little unreliable on the high keys, and rather 
melancholy on the low ones ; and a disreputable accordion, that had a 
leak somewhere and breathed louder than it squawked-- a more elegant 
term does not occur to me just now. However, the dancing was in- 
finitely worse than the music. When the ship rolled to starboard the 
whole platoon of dancers came charging down to starboard with it. 
and brought up in mass at the rail ; and when it rolled to port, they 
went floundering down to port with the same unanimity of sentiment. 
Waltzers spun around precariously for a matter of fifteen seconds, and 
then went skurrving down to the rail as if they meant to go overboard. 
The Virginia rtol, as performed on board the Quaker CMy^ had more 
genuine reel about it than any reel I ever saw before, and was as full of 
interest to the spectator as it was full of desperate chances and hair- 
breadth escapes to the participant. We gave up dancing, finally. 

We celebrated a lady’s birthday anniversary with toasts, speeches, a 
poem, and so fortL We also had a mock trii No ship ever went to 
sea that hadn’t a mock trial on board. The purser was accused of steal- 
ing an overcoat from state-room No. 10. A judge was appointed ; also 
clerks, a crier of the court, constables, sherifs ; counsel for the State and 
for the defendant ; witnesses were subpcenae^ and a jury empanelled 
after much challenging. The witnesses were stupid, and unreliable and 
contradictory, as witnesses always are. The counsel were eloquent, argu- 
mentative, and vindictively abusive of each other, as was cnaracteristic 
and prop^. The case was at last submitted, and duly finished by the 
ju^e with an absurd decision and a ridiculous sentence, 

The acting of charades was tried on several evenings by the young 
gentlemen and ladies in the cabins, and proved the most distinguished 
success of^ the amusement experiments. 

An attempt was made to organise a debating club, but it was a failure. 
There was no oratorical talent in the ship. 

We all enjoyed ourselves — I think I can safely mf xkut — but it was 
in a rather quiet way. We very, very seldom played the piano ; we 
played the flute and the clarinet together, and made good music, too, 
what there was of it; but we always played the same old tune ; it was a 
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rery pretty time — ho^ well I remember it — I wonder wber I ehall evei 
get rid of it. We never plaj^ed either the melodeon or the organ, except 
at demotions. But I am too fast : young Albert did know part of a 
tune — something about “0 Someming-or-Other How Sv/eet it is to 
Know that he^s his What Vhis-Name” (I do not remember the exact 
title of it, but it was very plaintive, and full of sentiment). Albert 
played that pretty much aU the time, untO we contracted with him to 
restrain himself. But nobody ever sang by moonlight on the upper 
deck, and the con^egational singing at church and prayers was not of 
a superior order of architecture. I put up with it as long as I could, 
and then joined in and tried to improve it, but this encouraged young 
(^orge to join in too, and that made a f^lure of it ; because George^s 
voice was just “ turning,” and when he was singing a dkmal sort of bass, 
It W 2 W apt to fly off the handle and startle everybody with a most dis- 
cordant cackle on the upper notes. George didn’t know the tunes, 
either, which was also a (£t*awback to his performances. I said — 

“ Come, now, George, don*t improvise. It looks too egotisticaL It 
will provoke remark. Just stick to ‘ Coronation,’ like the others. It 
is a good tune — you can’t improve it any, just off-hand, in this way.” 

“ ^y I ’m not trying to improve it — and I cm singing like the others 
•—just as it is in the notes.” 

And he honestly thought he was, too ; an<]L so ho had no one to blame 
but himself when his voice caught on the centre occasionally, and gave 
him the lockjaw. 

There were those among the unregener^ed who attributed the un- 
ceasing head-winds to our distresang choir-music. There were those 
who said openly that it was taking chances enough to have such ghastly 
music going on, even when it was at its best ; and that to exaggerate 
the crime by letting George help, was simply flying in -the face of Provi- 
dence. These said that the choir would keep up their lacerating attempts 
at melody until they would bring down a storm some day that would 
rink the ship. 

There were even grumblers at the prayers. The executive officer said 
the Pilgrims had no charity. 

There they are, down there everv night at eight bells, praying for 
fair winds— when they know as well as 1 do that this is iJie only ship 
going east this time of the year, but there's a thousand comm^ west— 
what ’s a fair wind for us is a head wind to them. The Almighys blow- 
ing a fair wind for a thousand vessels, and this tribe wants Him to turn 
It clear around so as to accommodate om , — and she a steamship at that ! 
It ain’t good sense, it ain’t good reason, it ain’t good Christianity, it 
dn’t common human charity. Avast wit^ such nonjienBe | ” 
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T aking it by and large," as tiie sailors say, we had a pleasant tasj 
days* ran &om New York to the Azores Islands — not a fast nm^ 
for the distance is only twenty-four hundred miles — but a right 
pleasant one in the main. True, we had head winds all the time, and 
several stormy experiences which sent fifty per cent, of the passengers 
to bed sick, and made the ship look dismal and deserted — stormy 
experiences that all will remember who weathered them on the tumbling 
deck, and caught the vast sheets of spray that every now and then sprang 
high in air from the weatherbow, and swept the ship like a thunder 
shower ; but for the moat part we had balmy summer weather, and nights 
that were even finer than the days. We had the phenomenon of a full 
moon located just in the same spot in the heavens at the same hour 
every night. The reason of this singular conduct on the part of the 
moon did not occur to ns at first, but it did afterwards, when we re- 
flected that we were gaining about twenty minutes every day, becaune 
we were going east so fast — ^we gained just about enougn every day to 
keep along with the moon. It was becoming an old moon to the Men^ 
we had left behind us, but to us Joshuas it stood still in the same placcj 
and remained always the same. 

Young Mr Blucher, who is from the Far West, and is on his first 
voyage, was a good deal worried by the constantly changing “ ship- 
time.” He was proud of his new watch at first, and used to drag it out 
promptly when eight bells struck at noon, but he came to look after a 
while as if he were losing confidence in it Seven days out from New 
York he came on deck, and said with great decision — 

“ This thing "s a swindle 1 " 

“ What's a swindle f ” 

" Why, this watch, I bought her out in Illinois—gave $loo for her 
—and I thought she was good. And, by George, she is good on shore, 
but somehow she don't keep up her lick here on the water— gets sea-sick, 
maybe. She skips ; she runs along regular enough till half-past eleven, 
and then, all of a sudden, she lets down. I 've set that old regulator up 
faster and faster, till I 've shoved it clear rounds but it don't do any 
good ; she just distances every watch in the ship, and clatters along ia 
a way that’s astonishing till it is noon, but them eight bells always gets 
in about ten minutes ahead of her any way, I don't know what to do 
with her now. She 's doing aU she can — she’s going her beat gait, but 
it won't save her. Now, don’t you know, there ain’t a watch in the 
ship that 's making better time than she is ; but what does it si^ify ? 
When yoff hear them eight bells youTl find her just about ten minutes 
short of her score — sure,” 

The snip was gaining, a full hour every three days, and this fellow 
was trying to make his watch go fast enough to keep up to her. Butj 
as he had said, he had pushed the regulator up as far as it would go, 
and the watch was “ on its best gait,” and so nothing was left Mm but 
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Co fold hlB hands see the ship beat the race. We sent him to the 
captain, and he explained to him the mystery of ship and set 

’ his troubled mind at rest. This young man asked a great many questions 
about sea-sickness before we left, and wanted to know what its charac- 
teristics were, and how he was to tell when he had it He found out 
We saw the usual sharks, blackfish, porpoises, &c,, of course, and by 
and by large schools of Portuguese men-of-war were added to the regular 
tist of sea wonders. Some of them were white and some a brilliant 
carmine colom*. The nautilus is nothing but a transparent web of jelly, 
that spreads itself to catch the wind, and has fleshy-looking strings a 
foot or two long dangling from it to keep it steady in tho water. It is 
an accomplished sailor, and has good saQor judgment It reefs its sail 
when a storm threatens or the wind blows pretty hard, and furls it 
entirely and goes down when a gale blows. Ordinarily it keeps its sail 
wet, and in good sailing order, by turning over and dipping it in Ihe 
water for a moment Seamen say the nautilus is only found in these 
waters between the 36th and 45 th parallels of latitude. 

, At three o'clock on the morning of the 2l8t of June, we were awakened 
and notified that the Azores islands were in sight I said I did not take 
any interest in islands at three o'clock in the morning. But another 
persecutor came, and then another and another, and finally, believing 
that the general enthusiasm would permit no one to slumber in peace, 
I got up and went sleepily on deekt It was five and a half o^clock now, 
J and a raw, blustering morning. The passengers were huddled about 
f the smoke-stacks, and fortified behind ventilators, and all were wrapt in 
wintry costumes, and looking sleepy and unhappy in the pitiless gale 
and the drenching spray. 

The island in sight was Flores. It seemed only a mountain of mud 
I standing up out of the duU mists of the sea. But as we bore down upon 
it, the sun came out and made it a beautiful picture— a mass of green 
farms and meadows that swelled up to a height of fifteen hundred feet, 
and mingled its upper outlines with the clouds. It was ribbed with 
sharp, steep ridges, and cloven with narrow canons, and here and there 
on the heights, rocky upheavals shaped themselves into mimic battle- 
ments and castles ; and out of rifted clouds came broad shafts of sun- 

K that painted summit and slope and glen with bands of fire, and 
elts of sombre shade between. It was the aurora borealis of th# 
.. frozen pole exiled to a summer land ! 

We skirted around two-thirds of the island, four miles from shore, 
and ^ the opera-glasses in the ship were called into requisition to settle 
disputes as to whether mossy spots on the uplands were groves of trees, 
or groves of weeds, or whether the white vilkges down by the sea were 
really villages or only the clustering tombstones of cemeteries Finally, 
we stood to sea and bore away for San Miguel, and Flores shortly be- 
came a dome of mud again, and sank down among the mists and disap- 
; p^red. But to many a sea-sick passenger it wis good to see the green 
hiHs again, and all were more cheerful after this episode than an33)ody 
could have expected them to be, considering how sinfully early thev 
had gotten UP. 


0 
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But we had to change our purpose about San Miguel, for a jstown 
came up about noon that so tossed and pitched the vessel that common 
sense dictated a run for shelter. Therefore we steered tor the nearest island 
of the group — Fayal (the people there pronounce it Fy-all, and put the 
accent on the first syllable). We anchored in the open roadstead ofl 
Horta, half a mile from the shore. The town has 8000 to 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its snow-white houses nestle cosily in a sea of fresh green vegeta- 
tion, and no village could look prettier or more attractive. It sips in 
tie lap of an amphitheatre of hills which are 300 to *700 feet high, and 
carefully cultivated clear to their summits — not a foot of soil left idle. 
Every farm and every acre is cut up into little square enclosures by 
stone walls, whose duty it is to protect the powing products from the 
destructive gales that blow there. These hundreds of green squares, 
marked by their black lava walls, make the hills look like vast checker- 
boards. 

The island belongs to Portugal and everything in Fayal has Portu- 
guese characteristics about it. But more of that anon, A swarm of 
swarthy, noisy, lying, shoulder-shrugging, gesticulating Portuguese boat- 
men, with brass rings in their ears, and fraud in their hearts, climbed 
the ship's sides, and various parties of us contractel with them to take 
as ashore at so much a-head, silver coin of any country. We landed 
under the walls of a little fort, armed with batteries of twelve and 
thirty-two pounders, which Horta considered a most formidable institu- 
tion j but u we were ever to get after it with one of our turreted moni- 
tors, they would have to move it out in the country if they wanted it 
where they could go and find it e^ain when they needed it. The poup 
on the pier was a rusty one — men and women, and boys and girls, all 
ragged and barefoot, uncombed and unclean, and by instinct, education, 
and profession, beggars. They trooped after us, and never more, while 
we tarried in Fayal, did we get rid of them. We walked up the rmddle 
of the principal street, and these vermin surrounded us on ^ sides, and 
glared upon us ; and every moment excited couples shot ahead of the 
procession to get a good look back, just as village boys do when thg^ 
accompany the elephant on his advertising trip from street to street. It 
was very nattering to me to be part of the material for such a sensation. 
Here and there in the doorways we saw women with fashionable Por- 
tuguese hoods on. This hood is of thick blue cloth, attached to a cloak 
of the same stuff, and is a marvel of ugliness. It stands up high, and 
spreads far abroad, and is unfathomably deep. It fits like a circus tent 
and a woman's head is hidden away in it like the man’s who prompt^ 
the singers from his tin shed in the stage of an opera. There is no par* 
tide of trimming about this monstrous capoU^ as they call it — it is lUst 
a plain, ufly, dead-blue mass of sail, and a woman can't go within eight 
points of the wind with one of them on ; she has to go before the wind, 
or not at all. The general style of the capote is tne same in all the 
islands, and will remain so for the next ten thousand years ; but each 
island shapes its capotes just enough differently from the others to 
enable an observer to tell at a glance what particular island the ladv 
hails from. 
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We^ as W6 came along, we overhauled a bent, wrinkled, and unspeak- 
ably Comely old bag, with her capote standing high aloft She was 
becalmed, or rather, she was laying-to around a comer, waiting for the 
wind to change. When she saw me, she drifted out and held out her 
hand. Such friendliness in a strange land touched me, and I seized it 
1 shook it cordially, and said — 

Madan^ I do not know your name, but this act has graven your — 
your peculiar features upon my heart, and there shall remain whue that 
heart continues to throb.” 

She drew her hand away, and said something which I could not 
understand, and then kissed her palm to me and curtsied. 1 blushed 
and said — 

Madam, these attentions cannot but be Mattering to me ; but it must 
not be— alas! it cannot be — I am another’s!'' (1 had to lie a little, 
because I was getting into a close place.) 

She kissed her hand again, and mmmured sweet words of affection $ 
but I was firm. I said — 

“ Away, woman ! tempt me not. Your seductive blandishments are 
wasted upon one whose heart is far hence in the bright land of America 
The jewel is gone. You behold here naught save the empty casket ; and 
empty it shall remain till grim necessity drives me to ful the aching 
void with vile flesh, and drink, and cabbage. Avaunt, temptress r 
But she would not avaunt. She kissed her hand repeatedly, and curt- 
sied over and over again. I reasoned within myself, this unhappy 
woman loves me ; I cannot reciprocate, I cannot love a foreigner ; 1 
cannot love a foreigner as homely as she is ; if I could, I would dig her 
out of that capote, and take her to my sheltering arms. I cannot love 
her ; but this wildly beautiful affection she has conceived for me must 
not go unrewarded — ^it shall not go unrewarded. And so I said, 
will read to her my poetical paraphrase of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

But all the crowd said, ; shame, shame, shame ! The poor old 
woman hasn't done anything.” 

And they gave the old nag some Portuguese pennies like shuffle- 
board blocks, and hui^led her away, averring she was begging and not 
making love ; and thus, by the well-meaning stupidity of my comrades, 
I was prevented from implanting a sweet memory in the soul of one 
who may now go down to the grave with no sacred thing upon the altar 
iff her heart but the ashes of a hopeless passion — and yet a stanza or two 
would have made her so happy. 

Speaking of these prodigious Portuguese peimies reminds me that it 
takes 1000 reis (pronounced rays) to make a dollar, and that^ flnan- 
cial estimates are made out in reis. We did not know this until after 
we had found it out, and we found it through Blucher. Blucher said 
he was so happy and so grateful to be on solid land once more, that 
he wanted to give a feast — said he had heard it was a cheap land!, and 
was bound to have a banquet. He invited nine of us, and we ate an 
excellent dinner at the principal hoteh In the midst of the jbllity pro- 
duced by good cigars, good wine, and passable anecdotes, the landlord 
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pxesentea his bill* Blucher glanced at it, and his coxmtenance fell. ^ He 
took another look to assure himself that his senses had not doeived 
him, and then read the items aloud in a faltering voice, while the roses 
in his cheek turned to ashes — 

‘ Ten dinners, at 600 reis, 6000 reis P Ruin and desolation I 
< Twenty-five cigars, at 100 reis, 2600 reisP Oh, my sainted 
mother ! 

« < Eleven bottles of wine, at 1200 reis, 13,200 reis I** Be with us alll 
Total, twenty-one thousand seven hundred rbisP^ The 
suffering Moses ! — there ain^t money enough in the ship to pay that 
bill ! Go— leave me to my misery, boys. I am a ruined community,’' 

I think it was the blankest-looEing party I ever saw. Nobody could 
say a word. It was as if every soul had been stricken dumb. Wine- 
glasses descended slowly to the table, their contents untasted.^ Cigars 
dropped unnoticed from nerveless fingers. Each man sought his neigh- 
bour’s eye, but found in it no ray of hope, no encouragement. A.t last 
the fearful silence was broken. The shadow of a desperate resolve 
settled upon Blucher’s countenance like a cloud, and he rose up and said — 

“ Landlord, this is a low, mean swindle, and I ’ll never, never stand 
it Here ’s a hundred and fifty dollars, sir, and it ’s all you ’ll get— 1 11 
Bwim in blood, before I’ll pay a cent more." 

Our spirits rose and the landlord’s fell — at least, we thought so ; he 
was connised at any rate, notwithstanding he had not understood a word 
that had been said. He glanced from the little pile of gold pieces to 
Blucher several times. And then went out He must have visited an 
American, for, when he returned, he brought back his bill translated 
into a language that a Christian could understand— thus : 

10 dinners, 6000 reis, or . . . . $6.00 

25 cigars, 2500 reis, or ... . 2.50 

11 bottles of wine, 13,200 reis, or • • 13.20 

Total, 21,700 reis, or . . . $2L70 

Happiness reigned once more in Blutchefs dinner patiy. More 
aefreshmentfi were ordered. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I THINK the Azores must be very little known In America. Out 
of our whole ship’s company there was not a solitar}’ individual 
wh<f knew anything whatever about them. Some ol the party, 
well read concerning most other lands, had no other information 
about the Azores than that they were a group of nine or ten small 
Islands far out in the Atlantic, something more than half-way between 
New York and Gibraltar. That was all. These considerations move 
me to put in a paragraph of dry facts just here. 

The community is eminently Portuguese — that is to «.ayt it h slow, 
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poor, shitttess, sleepy, and lazy. There k a civil governor, appointed 
by King of Portugal ; and also a miEtary governor, who can assume 
supreme control and suspend the civil government at his pleasure. The 
Islands contain a population of about 200,000, almost entirely Portuguese, 
Everything is staid and settled, for the country was one hundred years 
old when Columbus discovered America. The principal crop is com, 
and they raise it and grind it just as their great-great-great-grandfathera 
did. They plough with a board slightly &od with iron ; their triiing 
little harrows are drawn by men and women ; small windmills grind the 
com, ten bushels a day, and there is one assistant-superintendent to feed 
the mill, and a general superintendent to stand by and keep hiTn from 
going to sleep. When the wind changes they hitch on some donkeys, 
and actually turn the whole upper half of the mill around until the 
sails are in proper position, instead of fixing the concern so that the 
sails could be moved instead of the mill. Oxen tread the wheat from 
the ear, after the fashion prevalent in the time of Methuselah, There 
is not a wheelbarrow in the land — they cany everything on their heads, 
or on donkeys, or in a wicker-bodied cart, whose wheels are soHd blocks 
of wood and whose axles turn with the wheel There is not a modem 


plough in the islands, or a thrashing-machine. AU attempts to intro- 
auce them have failei The good Catholic Portuguese crossed himself 
and prayed to God to shield him from all blasphemous desire to know 
more than his father did before him. The climate is mild ; they never 
have snow or ice, and I saw no chimneys in the town. The donkeys 
and the men, women, and children all eat and sleep in the same room, 
tud are unclean, are ravaged by vermin, and are truly happy. The 
people He, and cheat the stranger, and are desperately ignorant, and 
have hardly any reverence for their dead. The latter trait shows how 
Ettle better they are than the donkeys they eat and sleep with. The 
only well-dressed Portuguese in the camp are the half a dozen well-to- 
do families, the Jesuit priests, and the soldiers of the little garrison, 
Tlie wages of a labourer are twenty to twenty-four cents a day, and those 
of a good mechanic about twice as much. They count it in rek at a 
thousand to the dollar, and thk makes them ricn and contented. Pine 
grapes used to grow in the klands, and an excellent wine was mSde and 
exported. But a dkease killed all the vines fifteen years ago, and since 
that time no wine has been made. The klands being wholly of volcanic 
ddgin, the soil k necessarily very rich. Nearly every foot of ground k 
under cultivation, and two or three crops a year of each article are 
produced, but nothing k exported save a few oranges — chiefly to 
England. Nobody comes- here, and nobody goes away. News k a 
thing unknown in FayaL A thirst for it is a passion equally unknown. 
A Portuguese of average inteUigence inquired if our civil war was over? — 
because, he said, som^ody had told him it was, or at least it ran in hk 
mind that somebody had told him something like that 1 And when a 
passenger gave an officer of the garrison copies of the Tribune^ the 


Herald^ and Tmw, he was surprised to find later news in them fi»m 
Lisbon than he had just received by the little monthly steamer. He 
was told that it came by cable. He said he knew itey Im tried to lay a 
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cable ten years ago, but it had been in his mind, somehow, that they 
hadn’t succeeded I ‘ o 

It is in communities like this that Jesuit humbuggery flourishes. We 
visited a Jesuit Cathedral nearly two hundred years old, and found in 
it a piece of the veritable cross upon which our Saviour was crucified. 

It was polished and hard, and in as excellent a state of preservation as 
if the dread tragedy on Calvary had occurred yesterday instead of 
eighteen centuries ago. But these confiding people believe in that piece 
of wood unhesitatingly. 

In a chapel of the cathedral is an altar with facings of solid silver— 
at least they call it so, and I think myself it would go a couple of 
hundred to the ton (to speak after the fashion of the silver miners), and 
before it is kept for ever burning a small lamp. A devout lady who 
died, left money and contracted for unlimited masses for the repose of 
her soul, and also stipulated that this lamp should be kept lighted 
always day and night She did all this before she died, you understand. 

It is a very small lamp, and a very dim one, and it could not work her 
much damage, I think, if it went out altogether. 

The great itar of the cathedral, and also three or four minor ones, 
are a perfect mass of gilt gimcracks and gingerbread. And they have a 
swarm of rusty, dusty, blattered apostles standing round the filagree 
work, some on one leg, and some with an eye out, but a gamey look in 
the other, and some with two or three fingers gone, and some with not 
enough nose left to blow — all of them crippled and discouraged, and 
fitter subjects for the hospital than the cathedral. 

The walls of the chancel are of porcelain, all pictured over with 
figures of almost life-size, very elegantly wrought, and dressed in the 
fanciful costumes of two centuries ago. The design was a history of 
something or somebody, but none of us were learned enough to read the 
story. The old father, reposing under a stone close by, dated 1686, 
might have told us if he could have risen. But he didn’t. 

As we came down through the town, we encountered a squad of little 
donkeys ready saddled for use. The saddles were peculiar, to say the 
least They consisted of a sort of saw-buck, with a small mattress on it, 
and this furniture covered about half the donkey. There were no 
stirrups, but really such supports were not needed — to use such a saddle 
was the next thing to riding a dinner-table — there was ample support 
clear out to one’s knee-joints. A pack of ragged Portuguese muleteers 
crowded around us, offering their beasts at half a dollar an hour — more ~ 
rascality to the stranger, for the market price is sixteen cents. Half a 
dozen of us mounted me ungainly affairs, and submitted to the indignity 
of making a ridiculous spectacle of ourselves through the principal 
streets ofca town of 10,000 inhabitants. 

We started. It was not a trot, a gallop, or a canter, but a stampede, 
and made up of all possible or conceivable gaits. No spurs were neces- 
sary. There was a muleteer to every donkey, and a dozen volunteers 
beside, and they banged the donkeys with their goad-sticks, and pricked 
them with their spikes, and shouted something that sounded like 
^*8Mi-ydh!^^ and kept up a din and a racket that was worse than 
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Bedlam itself. These rascals were all on foot ; but no matter, they weri, 
always up to time — they can outrun and outlast a donkey. Altogether 
ours Vas a lively and a picturesque procession, and drew crowded 
audiences to the oalconies wherever we went. 

Blucher could do nothing at all with his donkey. The beast 
scampered zigzag across the road, and the others ran into him ; he scraped 
Blucher against carts and the corners of houses ; the road was fenced in 
with high stone walls, and the donkey gave him a polishing first on on: 
side and then on the other, but never once took the middle ; he finally 
came to the house he was bom in and darted into the parlour, scraping 
Blucher off at the doorway. After remounting, Blucher said to the 
muleteer, “Now, that’s enough, you know; you go slow hereafter.” 
But the fellow knew no Enghsh, and did not understand, so he simply 
said, “ Sehhryah / ” and the donkey was off again like a shot. He turned 
a comer suddenly, and Blucher went over his head. And, to speak 
truly, every mule stumbled over the two, and the whole cavalcade was 
piled up in a heap. No harm done. A fall from one of those donkeys 
18 of little more consequence than rolling off a sofa. The donkeys all stood 
still after the catastrophe, and waited for their dismembered saddles to 
be patched up and put on by the noisy muleteers. Blucher was pretty 
angry and wanted to swear, but every time he opened his mouth hw 
animal did so also, and let off a series of brays that drowned all otheJ 
^sounds. 

it was fan, skurrying around the breezy hills and through the beauti- 
ful canons. There was that rare thing, novel^, about it ; it was a freshj 
new, exhilarating sensation, tins donkey riding, and worth a hundred 
worn and threadbare home pleasures. 

The roads were a wonder, and well they might be. Here was an 
island with only a handful of people in it — 25,000 — and yet such fine 
roads do not exist in the United States outside of Central Bark. Every- 
where you go, in any direction, you find either a hard, smooth, level 
thoroughfare, just sprinkled with black lava sand, and bordered with 
little gutters neatly paved with small smooth pebbles, or compactly 
paved ones like Broadway. They talk much of the Buss pavement in 
New York, and call it a new invention — yet here they have been using 
it in this remote little isle of the sea for two hundred years ! Every; 
street in Horta is handsomely paved with the heavy Russ blocks, and 
the surface is neat and true as a floor — not marred by holes like Broad' 
way. And every road is fenced in by tall, solid lava walls, which will 
last a thousand years in this land where frost is unknown. They are 
very thick, and are often plastered and whitewashed, and capped with 
projecting slabs of cut stone. Trees from gardens above hang their 
swaying tendrils down, and contrast their bright green with ^he white- 
wash or the black lava of the walls, and make them beaunfuL The 
trees and vines stretch across these narrow roadways sometimes, and so 
shut out the sun that you seem, to be riding^, through a tunnel. The 
pavements, the roads, and the bridges are all Government work. 

The bridges are of a single span — a single arch — of cut stone, without 
a support, and paved on top with flags of lava and omamentw pebble 
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^ork. Everywhere are walls, walls, walls, and ail of them tasteful and 
handsome, and eternally substantial j and everywhere are those^ mar- 
vellous pavements, so neat, so smoolii, and so indestructible. And if 
ever roads and streets and the outsides of houses were perfectly free 
from any sign or semblance of dirt, or dust, or mud, or uncleanliness of 
any kind, it is Hoita, it is Fayal. The lower classes of the people, in 
their persona and their domiciles, are not clean — but there it stops— the 
town and the island are miracles of cleanliness. 

We arrived home again finally, af*ter a ten mile excursion, and the 
irrepressible muleteers scampered at our heels through the main street, 
goading the donkeys, shouting the everlasting Sekki-^ah^’* and singing 

John Brownes Body” in ruinous English. 

When we were dismounted and it came to settling, the shouting and 
jawing, and swearing and quarreUmg, among the muleteers and with us, 
was nearly- deafening. One feUow would demand a. dollar an hour for 
the use ot his donkey ; another claimed half a dollar for pricking him 
up, another a quarter for helping in that service, and about fourteen 
guides presented bills for showing us the way through the town and its 
environs ; and every vagrant of them was more vociferous and more 
vehement and more frantic in gesture than his neighbour. We paid 
one guide, and paid for one muleteer to each donkey. 

The mountains on some of the islands are very high. We sailed 
along the shore of the Island of Pico, under a stately green pyramid 
ttiat rose up with one unbroken sweep from our very feet to an 
(dtitude of *7613 feet, and thrust ita summit above the white clouds like 
an island adrift in a fog ! 

We got plenty of fresh oranges, lemons, figs, apricots, &c., in these 
Azores, of course. But I will desist I am not here to write Patent- 
Office reports. 

We are on our way to Gibraltar, and shall reach there five or six days 
out&om the Azores, 


CHAPTER VII. 

A WEEK of buffeting a tempestuous and relentless sea 5 a week o! 
sea-sickness and deserted cabins ; of lonely quarter-decks drenched 
with spray — spray so ambitious that it even coated the smoke-stacks 
^ck with a white crust of salt to their very tops j a week of shivering 
in the shelter of the life-boats and deck-houses by day, and blowing 
suffocating “ clouds ” and boisterously peiforming at dominoes in the 
smoking-»>om at night 

And the last night of the seven was the stormiest of all, There was 
no thunder, no noise but the pounding bows of the ship, the keen 
whistling of the gale through the cordage, and the rush of the seething 
waters. But the vessel climbed aloft as if she would climb to heaven-— 
then paused au instant that seemed a century, and plunged he^long 
down again, as from a precipice. The sheeted spravs drenched tS 
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decks like rain. The blackness of darkness was everj^where. At 
intervals a flask of lightning clove it with, a qnivermg line of hre that 
revved a heaving world of water where was nothing before, kindleu 
the dnsky cordage to glittering silver, and lit up the faces of the men 
with a ghastly lustre I 

Fear drove many on deck that were used to avoiding the night-winds 
and the spray. Some thought the vessel could not live through the 
night, and it seemed less dreadful to stand out in the midst of the wild 
tempest, and see the peril that threatened, than to be shut up in the 
sepulchral cabins, under the dim lamps, and imagine the horrors that 
were abroad on the ocean. And once out — once where they could see 
the ship struggling in the strong grasp of the storm — once where they 
could hear the shriek of the win^, and face the driving spray, and look 
out upon the majestic picture the lightnings disclosed, they wer«> 
prisoners to a fierce fascination they could not resist, and so remained. 
It was a wild night — and a very, very long one. 

Everybody was sent scampering to the deck at seven o'clock this 
lovely morning of the 30th of June, with the glad news that land was in 
sight ! It was a rare thing and a joyful, to see all the ship’s family 
abroad once more, albeit the happiness that sat upou every countenancs 
could only partly conceal the ravages which that long siege of storms had 
wrou^t there. But dull eyes soon sparkled with pleasure, pallid 
cheeks flushed ^ain, and frames weakened by sickness gathered new 
life from the quickening influences of the bright, fresh morning. Yea, 
and from a still more potent influence r the worn castaways were to sea 
tiie blessed land again ! and to see it was to bring back that mother- 
land that was in all their thoughts. 

Within the hour we were fairly within the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
tall yellow-splotched hills of Africa on our right, with their bases veiled 
la a blue haze and their summits swathed in clouds — the same being 
according to Scripture, which says that clouds aud darkness are over 
ihe land.” The words were spoken of this particu}ar portion of Africa, 
I l^lieve. On our left were the granite-ribbed domes of old Spain. 
The Strait is only thirteen miles wide in its narrowest part. 

At short intervals, along the Spanish shore, were quaint-lopkmg old 
stone towers — Moorish, we thought — but learned better afterwards. In 
former times, the Morocco rascals used to coast along the Spanish Main 
'in their boats till a safe opportunity seemed ta present itseii^ and then 
dart in and capture a Spanish village, and carry off all the pretty women 
they could find. It was a pleasant business, and was very popular. 
The Spaniards bnilt these watch-towers on the hills to enable them to 
keep a sharper look-out on the Moroccan speculators. 

The picture, on the other hand, was very beautiful to ey»s weary d 
the changeless sea, and by and by the ship’s company grew wonderfully 
cheerfuL But while we stood aamiiing me cloud-capped peaks and the 
lowlands rob^ in misty gloom, a finer pictmre burst upon us, and 
chained every eye like a magnet — a stately ship, ^th canvas piled on 
canvas till she was one towering mass of bellying sail! She came 
gpe^ng over the sea like a great bird, Africa and Spain ware foP- 
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|otten, AU homage was for tlie beautiful straiiger. While everybody 
gazed, she swept superbly by, and flung the Stars and Stripes tQ the 
breeze ! Quither than thought, hats and handkerchiefs flashed in the 
air, and a cheer went up I She was beautiful before — she was radiant 
now. Many a one on our decks knew then for the first time how tame 
a sight his country’s flag is at home eomijared to what it is in a foreign 
lanX To see it is to see a vision of home itself and ail its idols, and f^ 
a thnll that would stir a very river of sluggish blood ! 

We were approaching the famed Pillars of Hercides, and already the 
African one, “ Ape’s Hul,” a grand old mountain, with summit streaked 
with granite ledges, was in sight. The other, the great Kock of Gib- 
raltar, was yet to come. The ancients considered the Pillars of Hercules 
the head of navigation and the end of the world. The information th 3 
ancients didn’t have was very voluminous. Even the prophets wrote 
book after book, and epistle after epistle, yet never once hinted at the 
existence of a great continent on our side of the water ; yet they must 
have known il was there, I should think. 

In a few moments a lonely and enormous mass^of rock, standing seen^ 
Ingly in the centre of the wide strait, and apparently washed on m sides 
by the sea, swung magnificently into view, and we needed no tedious 
travelled parrot to teU us it was Gibraltar. There could not be two 
rocks like that in one kingdom. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is about a mile and a half long, I would say, by 
1400 to 1500 feet hi^h, and a quarter of a mile wide at its base. One 
side and one end of it come about as straight up out of the sea as the 
side of a house ; the other end is irregular, and the other side is a steep 
slant, which an army would find very difficult to climb. At the foot of 
this slant is the walled town of Gibraltar — or rather the town occupies 
part of the slant. Everywhere — on hillside, in the precipice, by the 
sea, on the heights — everywhere you choose to look, Gibrmtar is clad 
with masonry and bristling with guns. It makes a striking and lively 
picture, from whatsoever point you contemplate it It is pnsned out into 
the sea on the end of a flat, narrow strip of land, and is suggestive of a 

gob ” of mud on the end of a shingle. A few hundred yards of this 
flat ground at its base belong to the English, and then, extending across 
the strip from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, a distance of a qriarter 
of a mile, comes the Neutral Ground,” a space two or three hundred 
yards wide, which is free to both parties, 

‘‘ Are you going through Spain to Paris 1” That question was bandied 
about the ship day and night from Fayal to Gibraltar, and I thought 1 
never could get so tired of hearing any one combination of words again, 
or more tired of answering, I don’t know.” At the last moment, six 
or seven h^ sufficient decision of cnaracter to make up their minds te 
go, and didrgo, and I felt a sense of relief at once — it was for ever too 
to now, and I could make up my mind at my leisure, not to go, I 
must have a prodigious quantity of mind ; it takes me as much as a 
week, sometimes, to make it up. 

But behold how annoyances repeat themselves. We had no sooner 
gotten rid of the Spain distress than the Gibraltar guides started 
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—a tiresome repetition of a legend that had nothing very 
ling about it, even in the first place : " That high hill yonder 
i the Queen'ft Chair ; it is because one of the queens of Spain 
her chair there when the French and Spanish troops were 

L Gibraltar, and said she would never move from the spot till 
h flag was lowered from the fortresses. If the English hadn't 
ilant enough to lower the flag for a few hours one day, she 'd 
d to break her oath or die up there.” 

ode on asses and mules up the steep, narrow streets, and entered 
>terranean galleries the English have blasted out in the rock, 
alleries are like spacious raSway tunnels, and at short intervals 
I great guns frown out upon sea and town, through port-holes 
dx hundred feet above the ocean. There is a nodle or so of this 
mean work, and it must have cost a vast deal of money and 
The gallery gum command the peninsula and the harbours of 
sans ; but they might as well not be there, I should think, for an 
mid hardly climb the perpendicular wall of the rock anyhow, 
ofty port-holes afford superb views of the sea, though. At one 
here a jutting crag was hollowed out into a great chamber whose 
‘6 was huge cannon, and whose windows were port-holes, a 
was caught of a lull not far away, and a soldier said — 

,t high hill vender is called the Chair ; it is because a 

Spain placed her chair there once, when the French ana 
. troops were besiegiim Gibraltar, and said she would never 
rom the spot till the English flag was lowered from the for- 
If the English hadn't been gallant enough to lower the flag for 
Durs one day, she'd have had to break her oath or die up there.” 
le topmost pinnacle of Gibraltar we halted a good while, and no 
tie mules were tired. They had a right to be. The military road 
d, but rather steep, and there was a good deal of it ^ The view 
s narrow ledge was magnificent ; from it vessels seeming like the 
ittle toy-boats, were turned into noble ships by the telescopes ; 
er vessels that were fifty miles away, and even sixty, they said, 
isible to the naked eye, could be clearly distinguisned through 
une telescopes. Below, on one side, we looked down upon an 
mass of batteries, and on the other straight down to the sea. 
e I was resting ever so comfortably on a rampart, and cooling 
ing head in the delicious breeze, an officious guide belonging to 
party came up and said — 

or, that high idll yonder is called the Queen's Chair”-— 

I am a helpless orphan in a foreign land. Have pity on me, 
■now donH mfiiet that most in-FERNAli old legend on me any 
i-day 

B — I had used strong language, after promising I evould never 
igain, but the provocation was more than human nature could 
If you had been bored so, when yon had the noble panorama of 
md Africa and the blue Mediterranean spread abroad at your 
d wanted to gaze, and enjoy, and surfeit yourself with its beauty 
ce, you might hav#* even’ burst into stronger language than I dii 
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Gibraltar has stood several protracted sieges, one of thetu of 
four years’ duration (it failed), and the English only caprored i^ b^ 
stratagem. The wonder is, that anybody should ever dream of trying 
so impossible a project as the taking it by assault — and yet it has been 
tried more than once. 

The Moors held the place twelve hundred years ago, and a staunch old 
castle of theirs of that date still frowns from the middle of the town, 
with moss-grown battlements and sides well scaired by shots fired in 
battles and sieges that are forgotten now. A secret chamber, in the rock 
behind it, was discovered some time ago, which contained a sword of 
exquisite workmanship, and some quaint old armour of a fashion that 
anSquaries are not acquainted with, though it is supposed to be Boman. 
Boman armour and Boman relics, of various kinds, have been found in 
a cave in the sea extremity of Gibraltar ; history says Borne held this 
part of the country about the Christian era, and these things seem to 
confirm the statement. 

In that cave, also, are found human bones, crusted with a very thick, 
stony coating, and wise men have ventured to say that those men not 
only lived before the flood, but as much as ten thousand years before it. 
It may be true — it looks reasonable enough — but as long as those parties 
can’t vote any more, the matter can be of no great public interest. In 
this cave, likewise, are found skeletons and fossils of- animals that exist 
in everjr part of Africa, yet within memory and tradition have never 
existed in any portion of Spain save this lone peak of Gibraltar, So the 
theory k that the channel between Gibraltar and Africa was once dry 
land, and that the low, neutral neck between Gibraltar and the Sj>ani^ 
hills behind it was once ocean, and of course that these African animals, 
being over at Gibraltar (after rock, perhaps — ^there is plenty there), got 
closed out when the great change occurred. The hills in Africa, across 
the channel, are full of apes, and there are now, and always have been, 
apes on the rock of Gibraltar — but not elsewhere in Spain ! The subject 
is an interesti^ one. 

There is an English garrison at Gibraltar of 6000 or 7000 men, and so 
uniforms of flaming r^ are plenty 5 and red and blue, and undress cos- 
tumes of snowy white, and also the queer uniform of the hare-kneed 
Highlander ; and one sees soft-eyed Spanish girls from San Boque, and 
veiled Moorish beauties (I suppose they are beauties) from Tarifa, and 
turbaned, sashed, and trousered Mooridi merchants from Fez, and long- 
robed^ bare-legged, ragged, Mohammedan vagabonds from Tetouan and 
Tangier, some brown, some yellow, and some as black as virgin ink 
— dnd Jews from all around, in gaberdine, skuU-cap, and slippers, just 
as they are in pictures and theatres, and just as they were three thousand 
years n^ doubt. You can easily understand that a tribe (somehow 
our pilgnms suggest that expression, because they march in a straggling 
procession through these foreign places with such an Indian-like air of 
complacency and independence about them) like ours, made up from 
fifteen or sixteen States of the Union, found enough to stare at in this 
shifting panorama of fashion to-day. 

Speaking of our pilgrims remind me that we ha's^ one or two people 
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&£&oiig US who are sometimes an annoyance. However, I cto not count 
the 4)racle in that list, I will explain that the Oracle is an innocent old 
ass, who eats for four and looks wiser than the whole Academy of France 
would have any right to look, and never uses a one-syllable word when 
he can think of a longer one, and never by any possible chance knows 
the meaning of any long word he uses, or ever gets it in the right place : 
yet he will serenely venture an opinion on the most abstruse subject, and 
back it up complacently with quotations from authors who never existed, 
and finally, when cornered, will slide to the other side of the question, 
say he has been there all the time, and come back at you with your own 
spoken arguments, only with the big words all tangled, and play them 
in your very teeth as original with himselfi He reads a chapter in the 
guide-book, mixes the facts all up, with his bad memory, and then goes 
off to inflict the whole mess on somebody as wisdom which has been 
festering in his brain for years, and which he gathered in college from 
erudite authors who are dead now, and out of pnnt This morning, al 
breakfast, he pointed out of the window and said— 

“ Po you see that there hill out there on that African coast ? — It*e one 
of them Pillows of Herkewls, I should say — and there’s the ultimate one 
iloii^ide of it/’ 

The ultimate one— that is a good word — ^but the Pillars are not both 
on the same side of the strait’’ {I saw he had been deceived by a care- 
lessly written sentence in the Guide-Book) 

Well, it ain’t for you to say, nor for me. Some authors states it that 
wayj and some states it different Old Gibbons don’t say nothing about 
it--just shirks it complete — Gibbons always done that when he got 
stuck — ^but there is Bolampton, what does As say 1 Why, he says that 
they was both on the same side, and Trincnli^ and Sobaster, and 
Syraccus, and Langomarganbl” 

Oh ! that will do — that ’s enough. If you have got your hand in fox 
inventing authors and testimony, 1 have nothing more to say — ^let them 
he on the same side.” 

We don’t mind the Oracle, We rather like him. We can tolerate 
the Oracle very easily ; but we have a poet and a good-natured enter- 
prising idiot on board, and they do distress the company. The one gives 
copies of his verses to Constils, commanders, liotel-keepers^ Arabs, Dutch 
, — ^to anybody, in fact, who will submit to a grievous infliction most 
kindly meant. His poetry is aU very well on ^pboar^ notwith- 
standing when he wrote an “ Ode to the Ocean in a Storm ” in one half- 
hour, and an Apostrophe to the Rooster in the Waist of the Ship ” in 
the next, the transition was considered to be rather abrupt ; but when 
he sends an invoice of rhymes to the Governor of Payal and another to 
the commander-in-chief and other dignitaries in Gibraltar, with the 
compliments of the Laureate of the Ship, it is not popular with Hxe 
passengers. 

The other personage I have mentioned is •young and green, and not 
bright, not learned, and not wise. He will be, though, some day, if he 
recollects the answers to all his questions. He is known, about the ship 
as the Interrogation Poiati” and this by constant use has becoms 
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skortened to " Interrogatioii.” He has distinguished himself tyice 
already. In Fayal they pointed out a hill and told him it was eight 
hundred feet high and eleven hundred feet long. And they told mm 
there was a tunnel two thousand feet long and one thoi^and feet high 
nmning through the hill, from end to end. He believed it. He 
repeated it to everybody, discussed it, and read it from his notes. 
Fmally, he took a useful hint from this remark which a thoughtful oM 
pilgrim made — 

“ Well, yes ; it is a little remarkable — singular tunnel altogether-- 
stands up out of the top of the hill about two hundred feet, and one end 
of it sticks out of the hill about nine hundred 

Here, in Gibraltar, he comers these educated British of&cers, and bad* 
gers them with braggadocio about America and the wonders she can 
perform. He told one of them a couple of our gunboats could come 
here and knock Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea ! 

At this present moment, half a dozen of us are taking a private plea- 
sure excursion of our own devising. We form rather more than half 
the list of white passengers on board a small steamer bound for the 
venerable Moorish town of Tangier, Africa. Nothing could be more 
absolutely certain than that we are enjoying ourselves. One cannot do 
otherwise who speeds over these sparkling waters, and breathes the solS^ 
atmosphere of this sunny land. Care cannot assail us here. We are out 
of its jurisdiction. 

We even steamed recklessly by the frowning fortress of Malabat (a 
stronghold of the Emperor of Morocco) without a twinge of fear. The 
whole garrison turned out under arms, and assumed a threatening atti- 
tude — yet stiU we did not fear. The entire garrison marched and 
counter-marched within the rampart, in full view — ^yet, notwithstand- 
ing even this, we never flinched. 

I suppose we really do not know what fear is. I inquired the name 
of the garrison of the fortress of Malabat, and they said it was Mehemet 
Ali Ben Sancom. I said it would be a good idea to get some more gar- 
risons to help him ; but they said no j he had nothmg to do but hold 
the place, and he was competent to do that; had done it two years 
already. That was evidence which one could net well refute. There is 
nothing like reputation. 

Every now and then my glove purchase in Gibraltar last night intrudes * 
itself upon me. Dan and the snipes surgeon and I had been up to the 
great square, listening to the music of the fine military bands, and com 
templating English and Spanish female loveliness and J^hion ; and at 
nine o’clock were on our way to the theatre, when we met the General, 
the Judge, Commodore, the Colonel, and the Commissioner of the 
United States of America to Europe, Asia, and Africa, who had been to 
the Club-House to register their several titles and impoverish the bill oi 
fere ; and they told us to go over to the little variety store, near the Half 
of Justice, and buy some Md gloves. They said they were elegant, and 
very moderate in price. It seemed a stylM thing to go to the meatre in 
kid gloves, and we acted upon the hint A very handsome young lady 
In the store ofltered me a pair of blue gloves. I did not want iSS bi5 
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fthe said they would look very pretty on a hand like mine. The remark 
tonclf^ me tenderly, I glanced furtively at my hand, and somehow it 
did seem rather a comely member. I tried a glove on my left, and 
blushed a little. Manifestly the ske was too smSl for me. But I felt 
gratified when she said — 

«Oh, it is just right ! ” — ^yet I knew it was no such thing. 

I tugged at it diligently, but it was discouraging work. She said — 

^ Ah I I see y<M are accustomed to wearing kid gloves — but some 
gentlemen are so awkward about putting them om’' 

It was the last compliment I had expected, I only understand 
putting on the buckskin article perfectly. I made another effort, and 
tore .the glove from the base of the th\imb into the palm of the hand, 
and jftried to hide the rent She kept up her compliments, and I kept 
up ifiy determination to deserve them or die. 

you have had experience 1 [A rip down the back of the hand.] 
They are just right for you — ^your hand is very small — if they tear you 
need not pay for them.’’ [A rent across the middle.] “ I can always 
when a gentleman understands putting on kid gloves. There is a 
grace about it that only comes with long practice,” [The whole after- 
guard of the glove “ fetched away,” as the sailors say, the fabric parted 
across the knuckles, and nothing was left but a melancholy ruin.] 

I was too much fiattered to make an exposure, and throw the mer- 
handise on the angel’s hands. I was hot, vexed, confused, but still 
appy ; but I hated the other boys for taking such an absorbing interest 
n the proceedings. I wished they were m Jericha I felt exquisitely 
mean when 1 said, cheerfully— 

This one does very well : it fits elegantly. I like a glove that fits. 
No, never mind, ma’am, never mind ; I ’ll put the other on in the 
street It is warm here.” 

It was warm. It was the warmest place I ever was in. I paid the 
biU, and as I passed out with a fascinating bow, I thought I detected a 
light in the woman’s eye that was gently ironical ; and when 1 looked 
back from the street, and she was laughing all to herself about something 
or other, I said to myself, with withering sarcasm, “ Oh, certainly j you 
xnow how to put on kid gloves, don’t you ? — a self-complacent ass, 
ready to be flattered out of your senses by every petticoat that chooses 
to take the trouble to do it ! ” 

The silence of the boys annoyed me. Finally, Dan said, musingly — 

** Some gentlemen don’t know how to put on kid gloves at all ; but 
some do.” 

And the doctor said (to the moon I thought) — 

But it is always easy to teU when a gentleman is used to putting on 
kid gloves.” ♦ 

Dan soliloquised, atter a pause — 

Aiij yes ; there is a grace about it that onjy comes with long, very 
long practice,” 

‘‘Yes, indeed, I’ve noticed that when a man hauls on a kid glove, 
like he was diaggii^ a cat out of an ash-hole by the tail, he under' 
stands putting on kid gloves ; he had ex”— 
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Boyg, enougn of a tiling 's enough I You think you dre very smart, 
suppose, but I don’t And if you go and tell any of those old gousipj, 
in the ship about this thing, I ’ll never forgive you for it ; that ’s all. 

They let me alone then for the time being. We always let each 
other alone in time to prevent ill feeling from spoiling a joke. But 
they had bought gloves, too, as I did. We threw all the purchases 
away together this morning. They were coarse, unsubstantial, freckled 
all over with broad, yellow splotches, and could neither stand wear nor 
public exhibition, We had entertained an angel unawares, but we did 
not take her in. She did that for us. 

Tangier ! A tribe of stalwart moors are wading into the sea to carry 
ns ashore on their backs from the small boatSn 


CHAPTER VIII 

T his is l Let those who went up through Spain make the 

best of it — these dominionB of the Emperor of Morocco suit our 
little party well enough. We have had enough of Spain at Gibraltai 
for the present. Tangier is the spot we have been lon^g for all the 
timev Elsewhere we have found foreign-looking thir^ and foreign- 
looking people, but always with things and people mtermixed that w? 
were familiar with before, and so the novelty of the situation lost a deal 
of its force. We wanted something thoroughly and tincompromisingly 
foreign— foreign from top to bottom — ^foreign from centre to circum- 
ference — ^foreign inside and outdde and aU around — nothing anywhere 
about it to dSute its foreignness — ^nothing to remind us of any other 
people or any other land under the sun. And lo ! in Tangier we have 
found it. Here is not the slightest thing that ever we have seen save 
in pictures — and we always mistrusted the pictures before. We cannot 
any more. The pictures used to seem exaggerations — they seemed too 
weird and fanciful for reality. But, behold, they were not wild enough 
—they were not fanciful enough— they have not told half the story 
Tangier is a foreign land if ever there was one ; and the true spirit of it 
can never he found in any book save the Arabian Nights. Here are no 
white men visible, yet swarms of humanity are all about us. Here is a 
packed and jammed city enclosed in a massive stone wall, which is more 
than a thousand years old. All the houses nearly are one and two- 
story ; made of thick walls of stone ; plastered outside ; square as a dry 
goods box ; fiat as a floor on top ; no cornices ; whitewashed all over — ^ 
a crowded^ city of snowy tombs I And the doors are arched with the 
peculiar arch we see in Moorish pictures ; the floors are laid in vari- 
coloured diamond-flags ; in tesselated many-coloured porcelain squares 
wrought m the furnaces bf Fez ; in '•ed tiles and broad bricks that time 
cannot wear ; there is no furniture in the rooms (of Jewish dwellings) 
save divans — ^what there is in Moorish one no man may know ; within 
their sacred walls no Ghristiaa dog can enter. And the streets are 
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Oriental — some of them three feet wide, some six, but only two that ait 
over S dozen ; a man can blockade the most of them by extending hijsi 
body across them. Isn’t it an Oriental picture ? 

Tnere are stalwart Bedouins of the desert here, and stately Moors, 
OToud of a history that goes back to the night of time ; and Jews, whose 
fathers fled hither centuries upon centuries ago ; and swarthy Biflians 
from the mountains— 'bom cut-throats — and original, genuine negroes, 
as black as Moses; and howling dervishes, and a hundred breeds ol 
Arabs— all sorts and descriptions of people that are foreign and curious 
to look upon. 

And their dresses are strange beyond all description. Here is a 
bronzed Moor in a prodigious white turban, curiously embroidered 
jacket, gold and crimson sash of many folds, wrapped round and round 
his waist, trousers that only come a little below his knee, and yet have 
twen-fy yards of stuff in them, ornamented scimitar, bare shins, stocking- 
» less feet, yellow slippers, and gun of preposterous length — mere 
soldier I — I thought he was the Emperor at least. And here are aged 
Moors with flowing wliite beards, and long white robes with vast cowls ; 
and Bedouins with long, cowled, striped cloaks, and negroes and 
Rifi^ns with heads clean-shaven, except a kinky scalp-lock back of the 
ear, or rather up on the after comer of the skull, and all soii;s of bar- 
barians in aU sorts of weird costumes, and all more or less ragged. And 
here are Moorish women who are enveloped from head to foot in coarse 
white robes, and whose sex can only be determined by the fact that 
they only leave one eye visible, and never look at men of their own 
race, or are looked at by them in public. Here are five thousand Jews 
in blue ^berdines, sashes about meir waste, slippers upon their feet, 
little skml-caps upon the backs of their heads, hair combed down on the 
forehead, and cut straight across the middle of it from side to side — ^the 
self-same fashion their Tangier ancestors have worn for i dorf’t know 
how many bewildering centuries. Their feet and ankles aire bare. 
Tlieir noses are all hooked, and hooked alike. They all resemble each 
other so much that one could almost believe they were of one tmily. 
Their women are plump and pretty, and do smile upon a Ohristiaii in a 
way which is in the last degree coniforting. 

What a funny old town it is I It seems like profanation to laugh, 
and jest, and handy the frivolous chat of our day amid its holv rehcs. 
Only the stately phraseology and the measured speech of the sotkid of the 
Prophet are suited to a venerable antiquity like this. Here is a crumb- 
.ling wall that was old when Columbus discovered America ; was old 
when Peter the Hermit roused the knightly men of the Middle Ag^ 
to arm for the first Crusade ; was old when Charlemagne and his 
paladins beleaguered enchanted castles and battled with giant^and genii 
, m the fabled days of the olden time ; was old when Christ and His 
disciples walked the earth ; stood where it stands to-day when the lips 
of Memnon were vocal, and men bought and sold in the streets of 
ancient Thebes ! 

The Phoenicians, the Carthagenians, the English, Moors, Romans, all 
battled for Tangier — ^all have won it and lost it Here is a ragge*^ 
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Oriental-looking negro from some desert place in interior Africa, filling 
his goat-skin with water from a stained and battered fountain built by 
tne Komans twelve hundred years ago. Yonder is a ruined arch of a 
bridge built by Julius Caesar nineteen hundred years ago. Men who 
had seen the infant Saviour in the Virgin’s arms have stood upon it, 
maybe. 

Near it are the ruins of a dockyard where Caesar repaired his ships 
and loaded them with grain when he invaded Britain, fifty years before 
the Christian era. 

Here, under the quiet stars, these old streets seem thronged with the 
phantoms of forgotten ages. My eyes are resting upon a spot where 
stood a monument which was seen and described by Roman historianis 
less than two thousand years ago, whereon was inscribed ; — 

‘<Wb ARB THE CaNAANITES. We ARB THEY THAT HAVE BEEN 
DRIVEN OUT OP THE LAND OF CaNAAN BY THE JEWISH ROBBER, 

Joshua.” 

Joshua drove them out, and they came here. Not many leagues 
from here is a tribe of Jews whose ancestors fled thither after an unsuc- 
cessful revolt against King David, and these their descendants are still 
under a ban and keep to tnemselves. 

Tangier has been mentioned in history for three thousand years. And 
It was a town, though a queer one, when Hercules, clad in his lion’s 
Ski^ landed here, four thousand years ago. In the streets he met 
Anitas, the king of the country, and brained him with his club, whicl 
was the fashion among gentlemen in those days. The people of Tanriei 
(called Tingis then) lived in the rudest possible huts, and dressed in 
skins and carried clubs, and were as savage as the wild beasts they were 
constantly obliged to war with. But they were a gentlemanly race, and 
did no work. They lived on the natural products of the land. Their king’s 
country residence was at the famous Garden of Hesperides, seventy miles 
down the coast from here. The garden, with its golden apples (oranges), 
is gone now — ^no vestige of it remains. Antiqtiarians concede that such 
a personage as Hercules did exist in ancient times, and a^ee that he 
was an enterprising and energetic man, but decline to beueve him a 
good, horn Jiae god, because that would be unconstitutional 

Down here at Cape Spartel is the celebrated cave of Hercules, whew 
that hero took refuge when he was vanquished and driven out of the 
Tangier country. It is full of inscriptions in the dead languages, which 
fact makes me think Hercules cotdd not have travelled much, else he 
would not have kept a journal 

Five days’ journey from here — say two hundred miles—are tiie ruin« 
of an ancxSnt city, of whose history there is neither record nor tradiritom 
And yet its arches, its columns, and ita statues j^roclaim it to have bee 
built by an enlightened ^ce. 

The general size of a store in Tangier is about that of an ordinary 
ihower-bath in a civilised land. The Mohammedan merchant, tinman 
^shoemaker, and vendor of trifles sits cross-legged on the floor, anc 
reaches after any article you may want to buy. You can rent a whole 
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block^ of these pigeon-holes for fifty dollars a month. The market 
people crowd the market-place with their baskets of figs, dates, melons, 
apricots, &c., and among them file trains of laden asses, not much 
larger, if any, than a Newfoundland dog. The scene is lively, is 
picturesque, and smells like a police court. The Jewish money- 
changers have their dens close at hand ; and all day long are counting 
bronze coins and transferring them from one bushel basket to another. 
They don't coin much money now-a-days, I think. I saw none but 
what was dated four or five hundred years back, and was badly worn 
and battered. These coins are not very valuable. Jack went out to get 
a Napoleon changed, so as to have money suited to the general cheap- 
ness of things, and came back and said he had swamped the bank ; 
had bought eleven quarts of coin, and the head of the firm had gone on 
the street to negotiate for the balance of the change.” I bought nearly 
half a pint of their money for a shilling myself I am not proud 
on account of having so much money, though. I care nothing for 
wealth. 

The Moors have some small silver coins, and also some silver slugs 
worth a dollar each. The latter are exceedingly scarce — so mu3i 
BO, that when poor ragged Arabs see one they beg to be allowed to 
kiss it 

They have also a small ^Id coin worth two dollars. And that 
reminds me of something. When Morocco is in a state of war, Arab 
couriers cany letters through the country, and charge a liberal postage, 
Every now and then they fall into the hands of marauding bands and 
get robbed. Therefore, warned by experience, as soon as they have 
collected two dollars' worth of money they exchange it for one of those 
little gold pieces, and when robbers come upon them, swallow it The 
stratagem was good while it was unsuspected, but after that tb e 
marauders simply gave the sagacious United States mail an emetic and 
sat down to wait 

The Emperor of Morocco is a soulless despot, and the great officers 
under him are despots on a smaller scale. Tnere is no regular system 
of taxation, but when the Emperor or the Bashaw want money, they 
levy on some rich man, and he has to furnish the cash or go to prison. 
Therefore, few men in Morocco dare to be rich. It is too dangerous a 
luxury. Vanity occasionally leads a man to display wealth, but sooner 
or later the Emperor trumps up a charge against him — any sort of one 
will do — and confiscates his property. Of course, there are many rich 
men in the empii’e, but their money is buried, and they dress in rags 
and counterfeit poverty. Every now and then the Emperor imprisons 
a man who is suspected of the crime of being rich, and makes^things so 
uncomfortable for him that he is forced to discover where he has hidden 
his money. 

Moors and Jews sometimes place themselves under the protection 
of the foreign consuls, and then they can flout their nches in the 
Emperor^s face with mipunity- 
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A bout tn© S^st adve:.ihire we had yei^terday afternoon, after landing 
here, came neai' fi nishing that heed! ess Bio cher. W e had j ust mounted 
some mules and asses, and started out under the guardianship 
of the stately, the princely, the magnificent Hadji Mohammed Lamarty 
(may his tribe increase !), when we came upon a fine Moorish mosque, 
with tcall tower, rich with chequerwork of many-coloured porcelain, and 
every part and portion of the edifice adorned with the quaint architecture 
of the Alhambra, and Blucher started to ride into the open doorway. A 
startling “ Hi-hi ! ” from our camp-followers and a loud “ Halt ! from 
an English gentleman in the party, checked the adventurer, and then 
we were informed that so dire a profanation is it for a Christian dog to 
set foot upon the sacred threshold of a Moorish mosque, that no amount 
of purification can ever make it fit for the faithful to pray in again. 
Had Blucher succeeded in entering the place, he would no doubt have 
been chased through the to'wui and stoned ; and a time has been, and 
not many years ago either, when a Chiistian would have been most 
ruthlessly slaughtered, if captured in a mosq^ue. We caught a glimpse 
of the handsome tessellated pavements within, and of the (ievotees p^ 
forming their ablutions at the fountains ; hut even that we took that 
glimpse was a thing not relished by the Moorish bystanders. 

Some years ago the clock in the tower of the mosque got out of order. 
The Moors of Tangier have so degenerated that it has been long since 
there was an artificer among them capable of curing so delicate a patient 
£ a debilitated clock. The great men of the city met in solemn com 
dave to consider how the difficulty was to be met. They discussed the 
matter thoroughly, but arrived at no solution. Finally, a patriarch 
arose and said — 

“ Oh, children of the Prophet, it is known unto you that a Portuguese 
dog of a Christian clock-mender pollutes the city of Tangier with his 
presence. Ye know also that when mosques are builded, asses bear the 
stones and the cement, and cross the sacred threshold. Now, therefore, 
send the Christian dog on all fours, and barefoot, into the holy place to 
mend the clock, and let him go as an ass ! 

And in that way it was done. Therefore, if Blucher ever sees the 
inside of a mosque, he will have to cast aside his humanity and go in, 
his natural character. We visited the gaol, and found Moorish prisoners 
making mats and baskets. (This thing of utilising crime savours of 
civilisation.) hlurder is punished with death. A short time ago three 
murderefl were taken beyond the city walls and shot. Moorish guna 
are not good, and neither are Moorish marksmen. In this instance, they 
set up the poor cTimin4s at long range, like so many targets, and prac- 
tised on them — Jfcept them hopping about and tiodging bullets for kali 
an hour before they managed to drive the centre. 

When a man steals cattle, they cm off his right hand and left leg, and 
tiail them up m the market-place as a warning to everybody. Their 
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snrgery Is not artistic. They slice round the bone a little, then break 
off tbfe limb. Sometimes the patient gets well ; but as a general thing 
he don’t However, the Moorish heart is stout. The Moors trere 
always bmve. These criminals undergo the fearful operation without a 
wince, without a tremor of any kind, without a groan ! No amount of 
sultermg can bring down the pride of a Moor, or make him shame hk 
dignity with a cry. 

Ilere marriage is contracted with the parents of the parties to it 
There are no vMentines, no stolen interviews, no riding out, no courting 
in dim parlours, no lovers’ quarrels and reconciliations — no nothing that 
is proper to approaching matrimony. The young man takes the girl his 
father selects for him, marries her, and after that she is unveiled, and he 
sees her for the first time. If after due acquaintance she suits him, he 
retains her 5 but if he suspects her purity, he bundles her back to her 
father j if he finds her diseased, the same ; or if, after just aud reasonable 
time is allowed her, she neglects to bear children, back she goes to the 
home of her childhood. 

Mohammedans here, who can afford it, keep a good many wives on 
hand. They are called wives, though I believe the Koran only allows 
four genuine wives — the rest are concubines. The Emperor of Morocco 
don^t know how many wives he has, but thinks he has five hun- 
dred. However, that is near enough — a dozen or so, one way or the 
pther, don’t matter. 

Even the Jews in the interior have a plurality of wives. 

I have caught a glimpse of the faces of several Moorish women (foi 
they are only human, and will expose their faces for the admiration of 
a Clndstian dog when no male Moor is by), and I am full of veneration 
for the wisdom that leads them to cover up sitch atrocious ugliness. 

They cany their children at their hacks, in a sack, like other savagea 
the world over. 

Many of the negroes are held in elaveiy by the Moors. But the 
moment a female slave becomes her master’s concubine her bonds are 
broken, and as soon as a male slave can read the first chapter of the 
Koran (which contains the creed), he can no longer he held in bondage. 

They have three Sundays a week in Tangier. The Mohammedans’ 
comes on Friday, the Jews’ on Saturday, and that of the Christian 
Cpnsuls on Sunday. The J ews are the most radical. The Moor goes 
to his mosque about noon on the Sabbath, as on any other day, removes 
bis shoes at the door, performs his ablutions, makes his salaams, pressing 
his forehead to the pavement time and again, says his prayers, and goes 
back to his work. 

But the Jew shuts up shop ; will not touch copper or bronze money 
at all ; soils his fingers with nothing meaner than silver sShd gold | 
attends the synagogue devoutly ; will not cook or have anything to do 
with fire ; and religiously refrains from embarking in any enterprise# 

The Moor who has made a pilgrimage to Mecca is entitled to high 
distinction. Men call him Hadji, and he is thenceforward a great per- 
sonage. Hundreds of Moors come to Tangier every year, and embark 
for Mecca, They go part of the way in EngUsh steamers j and the im 
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or twelve dollars they pay for passage is about all the trip costs. They 
take with them a quantity of food, and when the commissary depart^ 
ment fails, they skirmish,” as Jack terms it, in his sinful, slangy way. 
From the time they leave till they get home again, they never wash, 
either on land or sea. They are usually gone from five to seven montha 
and as they do not change their clothes during all that time, they are 
totally unfit for the drawing-room when they get back. 

Many of them have to rake and scrape a long time to gather together 
the ten dollars their steamer passage costs ; and when one of them gets 
back he is a bankrupt for ever after. Few Moors can ever build up 
their fortunes again in one short lifetime, after so reckless an outlay. 
In order to confine the dignity of Hadji to gentlemen of patrician blood 
and possessions, the Emperor decreed that no man should make the pil- 
grimage save bloated aristocrats who were worth a hundred dollars in 
specie. But behold how iniquity can circumvent the law I For a con- 
sideration the Jewish money-changer lends the pilgrim one hundred 
dollars long enough for him to swear himself through, and then receives 
it hack before the ship sails out of the harbour ! 

Spain is the only nation the Moors fear. The reason is, that Spain 
sends her heaviest ships of war and her loudest guns to astonish these 
Moslems ; while America and other nations send only a little con- 
vemptible tub of a gunboat occasionally. The Moors, like other 
savages, learn by what they see ; not what they hear or read. We 
have great fleets in the Mediterranean, but they seldom touch at African 
ports. The Moors have a small opinion of England, France, and 
America, and put their representatives to a deal of red tape circumlocu- 
tion before they OTant them their common rights, let alone a favour, 
But the moment me Spanish Minister makes a demand, it is acceded to 
at once, whether it be just or not. 

Spain chastised the Moors five or six years ago, about a disputed piece 
of property opposite Gibraltar, and captured the city of Tetouan. She 
compromised on an augmentation of her territory, twenty million dollars 
indemnity in money, and peace. And then she gave up the city. But 
she never gave it up until the Spanish soldiers had eaten up all the cats, 
They would not compromise as long as the cats held out. Spaniards are 
very fond of cats. On the contrary, the Moors reverence cats as some- 
thing sacred. So the Spaniards touched them on a tender point that 
time. Their unfeline conduct in eating up all the Tetouan cats aroused 
a hatred toward them iu the breasts of the Moors, to which even the 
driving them out of Spain was tame and passionless. Moors and 
Spaniards are foes for ever now. France had a Minister here once 
who embittered the nation against him in the most innocent way. He 
killed a Souple of battalions of cats Rangier is full of them), and made 
a parlour carpet out of their hides. He made his carpet in circles — first 
a circle of old grey toip-cats, with their tails all pointing towards the 
centre ; then a circle of yellow cats ; next a circle of black cats, and a 
circle of white ones ; then a circle of all sorts of cats ; and finally, a 
centre-piece of assorted kittens. It was very beautiful ; but the Mooxa 
curse lus memory to this day. 
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^?nien we went to call on our American Consul-General to-day, I 
noticed that all possible ^ames for parlour amusement seemed to be 
represented on his centre-tables. I thoujrht that hiated at lonesomcness. 
The idea was correct. His is the only American family in Tangier. There 
are many foreign Comiuls in this place, but much visiting is not indulged 
in. Tangier is clear out of the world ; and what is the use of visiting 
when people have nothing on earth to talk about ? There is none. So 
each Consul's family stays at home chiefly, and amuses itself as best it 
can. Tanker is fuU of interest for one day, but after that it is a weary 
prison. The Consul-General has been here five years, and has got enough 
of it to do him for a century, and is going home shortly. His famny 
seize upon their letters and papers when the naail arrives, read them over 
and over again for two days or three, talk them over and over again for 
two or three more, till they wear them out, and after that, for days 
together, they eat and drink and sleep, and ride out over the same old 
road, and see the same old tiresome things that even decades of centuries 
have scarcely changed, and say never a single word I They have lite- 
rally nothing whatever to talk about The arrival of an American man- 
of-war is a godsend to them. "0 Solitude! where are the charms 
which sages have seen in thy face ?” It is the completest exile that I 
can conceive o£ I would seriously recommend to the Government of 
the United States, that when a man commits a crime so heiuous that the 
law provides no ^equate punishment for it, they make him Consul- 
General to Tangier. 

I am glad to have seen Tangier — ^the second oldest town in the world. 
But I am ready to bid it ^ood-bye, I believe. 

We shall go hence to Gibraltar this evening or in the morning; and 
doubtless the Qmher City will sail from that port withhi the next lorty- 
eight hours. 


CHAPTER X, 

W E passed the Fourth of July on board the QuaJcer Oity^ in mid 
ocean. It was in sdl respects a characteristic Mediterranean daj 
—faultlessly beautiful A cloudless sky ; a refreshing summer 
wind ; a radiant sunshine that glinted cheerily from dancing wavelets 
instead of crested mountains of water ; a sea beneath us that was so 
wonderfully blue, so richly, brilliantly blue, that it overcame the dullest 
sensib^ties with the spell of its fascination. 

They even have fine sunsets on the Mediterranean — a t^g that is 
certainly rare in most quarters of the globe. The evenmg we sailed 
away from Gibraltar, mat hard-featured rock was swimming iu a 
creamy nxist so rich, so soft, so enchantmgl> vague and dreamy, that 
even the Oracle, that serene, that inspired, that overpowering humbug, 
scorned the dinner-gong and tarried to worship I 
He said, ‘‘Well, that's gorgis, ain't itl They don't have none of 
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theni tliiJags in our parts, do they ? I consider that them effects Is cas 
account of the superior refragability, as yon may say, of tb©,,^sim's 
diraroic combinatiou with the lymphatic forces of the perihelion o! 
Jubiter. What should you thin£ ] ” 

“ Oh, go to bed 1 ” Dan said that, and went away. 

** Oh yes, it ’s all very well to say go to bed when a man nakes an 
argument which another man can’t answer. Dan don’t never stand any 
chance in an argument with me. And he knows it too. What should 
you say, Jack-? ” 

“Now, doctor, don’t you come bothering around me with that 
dictionary bosh. I don’t do you any harm, do 1 1 Then you let m 
alone.” 

“ He ’s gone too. W’ell them fellows have all tackled the old Oracle, 
as they say, but the old man ’s most too many for ’em. Maybe the Poet 
Lariat ain’t satisfied with them deductions 1 ” 

The poet repUed with a barbarous rhyme, and went below. 

“ ’Pears that \e can’t qualify, neither. Well, I didn’t expect nothing : 

out of Am. I never see one of them poets yet that knowed anything, 

He ’ll go down now, and grind out about four reams of the awfullest 
slush about that old rock, and give it to a consul, or a pilot, or a nigger, '• 
or anybody he comes across first which he can impose on. Pity but 
somebody ’d take that poor old lunatic and dig all tJiat poetry rubbage ^ 
out of him. Why can’t a man put his intellect onto things that ’s some 
value? Gibbons, and Hippocratus, and Sarcophagus, and all them old 
ancient philosophers, was down on poets 
“Doctor,” I said, “you are going to invent authorities now, and I’ll ; , 

leave you too. I always enjoy your conversation, notwitlistanding the / 

luxuriance of your syllables, when the philosophy you offer rests on your . 
own responsibility ; but when you begin to soar — when you begin to , 
support it with the evidence of authorities who are the creations of your , ' i 
own fancy, I lose confidence.’^ i 

That was the way to flatter the doctor. He considered it a sort of ; 

acknowledgment on my part of a fear to argue with him. He was j 

always persecuting the passengers with abstruse propositions framed in 
language that no man could understand, and they endured the exquisite 
to^re a minute or two and then abandoned the field. A triumph like . ^ 
this, over half a dozen antagonists, was sufficient for one day ; from that 
time forward he would patrol the decks beaming blandly upon aU 
comers, and so tranquilly, blissfully happy 1 r 

But I dimss. The thunder of our two brave cannon annonnced the ilf ' 

Fonrth of July, at daylight, to all who were awake. But many of u« J 
got our information at a later hour from the almanac. All the flags % 
were sent ^oft, except half a dozen that were needed to decorate por- .V; 
tions of the ship below, and in a short time the vessel assumed a holiday . , \ 
appearance. Durii^ the morning meetings were held, and all manner . ; 
of committees set to work on the celebration ceremonies. In the after- / ^ 
noon the ship’s company assembled af^ on deck, under the awnings ; "h 
the flute, the asthmatic melodeon, and the consumptive clarionet 
crippled the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” the choir chased it to cover, and 
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George came In with, a peculiarly lacerating scree ali oa tke note 
and »auglitered it. Nobody mourned. 

We carried out the corpse on three cheers (that joke was not inten- 
tional, and I do not endorse it), and then the President, throned behind 
a cable-locker with a national dag spread over it, announced the 
<< Header ” who rose up and read that same old Declaration of Indepen- 
dence wnich we have all listened to so often without paving any 
attention to what it said ; and after that the President piped the Orator 
of the Day to quarters, and he made that same old speech about our 
national greatness which we so religiously believe and so fervently 
applaud. Now came the choir into court again, with the complaining 
instruments, and assaulted Hail Columbia ; ” and when victory hung 
wavering in the scale, George returned with ids dreadful wild-goose stop 
turned on, and the choir won of conrse. A minister pr'^nounced the 
benediction, and the patriotic little gathering disbanded. The Fourth 
of July was safe, as far as the Mediterranean was concerned. 

At dinner in the evening, a well- written original poem was recited 
with spirit by one of the ship^s captains, and thirteen regular toasts 
were washed down with several baskets of champagne. Ime speeches 
were bad — execrable, almost without exception. In fact, without any 
exception but one. Captain Duncan made a good speech ; he made 
the only good speech of the evening. He said — 

Ladies ajnb Gentlemen, — May we all live to a green old age. and 
be prosperous and happy. Stewarci^ bring up another basket of cnam- 
pagne.” 

It was regarded as a very able effort ^ 

The festivities, so to speak, closed with another of those miraculous 
balls on the promenade deck. We were not used to dancing on ah even 
keel, though, and it was only a questionable success. But take it alto^ 
gether, it was a bright, cheerful, pleasant Fourth. 

Towards nightfaU the next evening, we steamed into the great aati- 
ficial harbour of this noble city of Marseilles, and saw the dying 
sunlight gild its clustering spires and ramparts, and flood its leagues oi 
environing verdure with a mellow radiance that touched with an added 
charm the white villas that flecked the landscape far and near. [Copy- 
right secured according to law.] 

There were no stages out, and we could not get on the pier from the 
ship. It was annoying. We were fuE of enmusiasm — we wanted to 
see France ! Just at nightfall our party of three contracted with a 
waterman for the privilege of using Ms boat as a bridge — its stem was 
at OUT companion ladder and its bow touched the jier. We got in and 
the fellow backed out into the hai'bour. I told Mm in Frencn that all 
we wanted was to walk over Ms thwarts and step ashore, Mn^asked him 
what he went away out there for ? He said he could not understand 
me. I repeated. Still he could not understand. He appeared to be 
very ignorant of French. The doctor tried Mm, but he could not under- 
stand the doctor. I asked tMs boatman to explain Ms conduct^ which 
he did ; and then I couldn’t understand him, Dan said-— 

"Oh, go to the pier, you old fool— that where we want to go 
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We reasoned calmly with Dan that it was useless to spea^ to tfils 
foreigner in English — that he had better let us conduct this business 
In the French language, and not let the stranger see how uncultivated 
he was. 

" Well, go on, go on,” he said ; don’t mind me. I don’t wish to 
interfere. Only, u you go on telling him in your kind of French he 
will never find out where we want to go ta That is what I think about 

it*” 

We rebuked him severely for this remark, and said we never knew an 
Ignorant person yet but was prejudiced. The Frenchman spoke again, 
and the doctor said — 

** There now, Dan, he says he is going to allez to the douane. Means 
he is going to the hotel Oh, certainly — we don’t know the French 
language ! ” 

This was a crusher, as Jack would say. It silenced further criticism 
from the disaffected member. We coasted past the sharp bows of a navy 
of great steamships, and stopped at last at a government building on a 
stone pier. It was easy to remember then, that the douaiie was the 
custom-house, and not the hotel We did not mention it, however. 
With winning French politeness, the officers merely opened and closed 
our satchels, declined to examine our passports, and sent us on our 
way. We stopped at the first caffi we came to, and entered. An old 
woman seated us at a table and waited for orders. The doctor 
said — 

Avez-vous du via ? ” 

The dame looked pe^lexed. The doctor said again, with elaborate 
distinctness of articulation — 

Avez-vous du — vin 1 ” 

The dame looked more perplexed than before. I said — 

** Doctor, there is a flaw in your pronunciation somewhere. Let me 
try her. Madame, avez-vous du vm ] It isn’t any use, doctor — take 
the witness,” 

Madame, avez-vous du vin — ou fromage — pain — ^pickled pigs’ feet 
— buerre — des cefs — du beuf — horse-radish, sour-crout, hog and 
hominy— anything, mythmg in the world that will stay a Christian 
stomach ! ” 

She said— 

*‘B}ess you I why didn’t you speak English before 1—1 don’t know 
anything about your plagued French ! ” 

The humiliating taunts of the disaffected member spoiled the supper, 
and we despatched it in angry silence and got away as soon as we could. 
Here we were in beautiful France — in a vast stone house of quaint 
architectui*e — surrounded by aU manner of curiously-worked French 
si^ns — stared at by strangely-habited, bearded French people— every- 
thing gradually and surely forcing upon us the coveted consciousness 
that at las^ and beyond: aU question, we were in beautiful Fmnce, and 
absorbing its nature to the forgetfulness of everything else, and coming 
to feel the happy romance of the thing in all its enchanting delightfulnesa 
—and to think of this skinny veteran intruding with her vile English* 
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at mcii a moment to blow the fair ?kion to the winds I It was exas- 
perating. 

We set out to find the centre of the ci^, inquiring the direction every 
now and then. We never did succeed in making anybody understand 

i ust exactly what we wanted, and neither did we succeed in compre- 
lending just exactly what they said in reply ; but then they always 
pointed — they always did that — and we bowed politely and said “ Merci, 
Monsieur,” and so it was a blighted triumph over the disaftected 
member, any way. He was restive under these victories, and often 

“ What did that pirate say ? ” 

Why, he told us which way to go to find the Grand Casino/* 

Yes, but what did he say ? ” 

“ Oh, it don’t matter what he said — we understood him. These are 
educated people — not like that absurd boatman.** 

“Well I wish they were educated enough to tell a man a direction 
that goes some where — for we *ve being going around in a circle for an 
hour. I 've passed the same old drug store seven times.** 

We said it was a low, disreputable falsehood (but we knew it was not). 
It was plain that it would not do to pass that drug store again, thoi^h 
— we might go on asking directions, but we must cease from following 
finger-pointings if we hoped to check the suspicions of the disaffected 
member. 

A long walk through smooth, asphaltum-paved streets, bordered by 
blocks of vast new mercantile houses of cream-coloured stone — every house 
and every block precisely like the other houses and all the other blocks 
for a mile, and all brilliantly lighted — brought us at last to the principal 
thoroughfare. On eveir hand were bright colours, flashing constella- 
tions of gas-burners, gaily dressed men and women thronging the side- 
walks — hurry, Ufe, activity, cheerfulness, conversation, and laughter 
everywhere 1 We found the Grand Hdtel du Louvre et du la Paix, and 
wrote down who we were, where we were bom, what our occupations 
were, the place we came from last, whether we were married or single, 
how we liked it, how old we were, where we were bound for and when 
we expected to get there, and a great deal of information of similar 
importance — aU for the benefit of the landlord and the secret police* 
We hired a guide and began the business of sight-seeing immediately. 
That first night on French soil was a stirring one. I cannot think of 
half the places we went to, or what we paiticukrly saw ; we had no 
disposition to examine carefully into anything at all — we only wanted 
to glance and go— -to move, keep moving ! The spirit of the country 
was upon us. We sat down finally, at a late hour, in the great Casino, 
and called for unstinted champagne. It is so es^ to be bleated aristo- 
crats where it costs nothing of consequence 1 There were about five 
hundred people in that dazzling place, I suppose, though the walla 
being papered entirely with mirrors, so to speak, one could not really 
tell but that there were a hundred thousand. Young, daintily -dressed 
exquisites, and young, stylishly-dressed women, and also old gentlemen 
and old ladies, sat in couples and groups about innumerable marble* 
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topped tables, and ate fancy suppers, drank wine, and kept up a cbjitter* 
ing din of conversation that was dazing to the senses. There vas a 
stage at the far end, and a large orchestra ; and eveiy now and then 
actors and actresses in preposterous comic dresses came out and sang the 
most extravagantly funny songs, to judge by their absurd actions ; but 
that audience merely suspended its chatter, stared cynically, and 
never once smiled, never once applauded I I had always thought that 
Frenchmen were ready to kugh at anything. 


CHAPTER XL 

W E are getting foreignised rapidly, and with facility. We are 
getting reconciled to halls and bed-chambers with unhomelike 
stone floors and no carpets — floors that ring to the tread of one’s 
heels with a sha^nesa that is death to sentmenkl musing.^ We are 
getting used to tidy, noiseless waiters, who glide hither and thither, and 
nover about your oack and your elbows like butterflies, quick to com- 
prehend orders, quick to fill them; thankful for a gratuity withmt 
regard to the amount ; and always polite — never otherwise than polite. 
That is the strangest curiosity yet — a really polite hotel waiter who isnH 
an idiot We are getting used to driving rmht into the central court of the 
hotel, in the midst of a fragrant circle of vines and flowers, and in the 
midst also of parties of gentlemen sitting quietly reading the paper and 
smoking. We are getting used to ice frozen by artificial process in 
ordinary bottles — the only kind of ice they have here. We are getting 
used to all these things ; but we are mt getting used to carrying our 
own soap. We are sufficiently civilised to carry our own combs and 
tooth-brushes ; but this thing of having to rh^ for soap eveiy time we 
wash is new to us, and not pleasant at alL We think of it just after 
we get our heads and faces thoroughly wet, or just when we think wc 
have been in the bath tub long enougn, and then of course an aimoyii^ 
delay follows. These Marseillaise make Marseillaise hymns, and 
Marseilles vests, and Marseilles soap for all the world ; hut they never ^ 
sing their hymns, or wear their vests, or wash with their soap them- 
selves. 

We have learned to §o through the lingering routine of the table 
dTidte, with patience, with serenity, with satisfaction. We take soup \ 
then wait a few minutes for the fish ; a few minutes more and the plates 
are change^, and the roast beef comes; another change and we take 
peas ; change again and we take lentils ; change and take snail patties 
(I prefer grasshoppers) ; change and take roast chicken and salad ; then 
strawberry pie and ice eream ; then green figs, pears, oranges, green 
almonds, &c. ; finally coffee. Wine with every course, of course, being 
in France. With such a cargo on board, digestion is a slow process, and 
we must sit long in the cool chambers and smoke — and read French 
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newspapers, which have a stiunge fashion of telling a perfectly atraight 
story^till yon get to the nub ” of it, and then a word drops in that no 
man can translate, and that story is ruined. An embankment fell on 
some Frenchmen yesterday, and the papers ai'e full of it to-day; but 
whether those sufferers were killed, or crippled, or bruised, or only 
scared, is more than I can possibly make ou^ and yet I would just give 
anything to know. 

We were troubled a little at dinner to-day by the conduct of an 
American, who talked very loudly and coarsely, and laughed boister- 
ously where all others were so (juiet and well-behaved. He ordered 
wine with a royal flourish, and said : “ I never dine without wine, sij” 
(which was a pitiful falsehood), and looked around upon the company 
to bask in the admiration he expected to find in their faces. All Siese 
airs in a land where they would as soon expect to leave the soup out of 
the bill of fare as the wine ! — in a land where wine is nearly as common 
among all ranks as water ! This fellow said : “ I am a free-bom 
sovereign, sir, an American, sir, and I want everybody to know it ! ” He 
did not mention that he was a lineal descendant of Balaam’s ass; but 
e\ erybody knew that without his telling it. 

We have driven in the Prado, that superb avenue, bordered with 
patrician mansions and noble shade-trees, and have visited the 
6h^teau Boarely and its curious museum. They showed us a miniature 
cemetery there — a copy of the first graveyard that was ever in Marseilles 
no doubt. The delicate little skeletons were lying in broken vaults, and 
had their household gods and kitchen utensils with them. The original 
of this cemetery was dugf up in the principal street of the city a few 
years ago. It had remained there, only twelve feet underground, for a 
matter of twenty-five hundred years, or thereabouts. Bomulus was 
here before he built Kome, and thought something of founding a city 
on this spot, but gave up the idea. He may have been personally 
acquainted with some of these Phoenicians whose skeletons we have 
been examining. 

In the great Zoological Gardens, we found specimens of all the 
animals the world produces, I think, including a dromedary, a monkey, 
ornamented with tufts of brilliant blue and carmine hair — a very gorgeous 
monkey he was — a hippopotamus from the Nile, and a sort of tml, long- 
legged bird with a beak like a powder-horn, and close-fitting wings like 
the tails of a dress coat. This fellow stood up with his eyes shut and Ms 
shoulders stooped forward a little, and looked as if he had his hands 
under Ms coat tails. Such tranquil stupidity, such supernatural gravity, 
such self-righteousness, and such ineffable complacency as were in the 
countenance and attitude of that grey-bodied, dark--vvinged, bald-headed, 
and preposterously uncomely bird! He was so ungainly, sio pimply 
about the head, so scaly about the legs, yet so serene, so unspeakably 
satisfied 1 He was the most comical looking creature that can be 
imagined. It was good to hear Dan and the doctor laugh — such 
natural and such enjoyable laughter bad not been heard among our 
excursionists since our ship sailed away from America. This bird was 
^ godsend to us, and I should ba an in^jrate if I forgot to make honow- 
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aWe mention ot him in these pages. Ours was a pleasure excursion, 
therefore we stayed with that bird an hour, and made the most 
We stirred him up occasionally, but he only unclosed an eye and slowly 
dosed it again, abating not a jot of his stately piety of deraeanoui 
or his tremendous seriousness. He only seemed to say, “ Defile not 
Heaven’s anointed with unsanctified hands.” We did not know his 
name, and so we called him “ The Pilgrim.” Dan said — 

“ All he wants now is a Plymouth Collection.” 

The boon companion of the colossal elephant was a common cat * 
This cat had a f^hion of climbing up the elephant’s hind legs, and 
roosting on his back. She would sit up there, with her paws curved 
under her breast, and sleep in the sun naif the afternoon. It used to 
annoy the elephant at first, and he would reach up and take her down, 
but she would go aft and climb up again. She persisted until she 
finally conquered the elephant’s prejudices, and now they are insepar- 
able friends. The cat plays about her comrade’s forefeet or his trunk 
o^n, until dogs approach, and then she goes alcft out of danger. The 
elephant has annihilated several dogs lately, that pressed his companion 
too closely. 

We hired a sail-boat and a guide, and made an excursion to one of 
the small islands in the harbour to visit the Castle d’ll This ancient 
fortress has a melancholy history. It has been used as a prison for 
political offenders for two or tnree hundred years, and its dungeon 
walls are scared with the rudely -carved names of many and many a 
captive who fretted Ms life away here, and left no record of himself fcut 
these sad epitaphs wrought with his own hands. How thick the names 
were I And their long-departed owners seemed to throng the gloomy 
cells and corridors with their phantom shapes. We loitered tnrougn 
dungeon after dungeon, away down into the living rock below the level 
of the sea, it seemei llames everywhere ! — some plebeian, some 
noble, some even princely. Plebeian, prince, and noble had one solici- 
tude in common — they would not be forgotten I They could suffer 
solitude, inactivity, and the horrors of a silence that no sound ever 
disturbed ; but they could not bear the thought of being utterly forgotten 
by the world. Hence the carved names. In one cell, where a little 
light penetrated, a man had lived twenty-seven years without seeing 
the face of a human being — lived in filtn and wretchedness, with no 
companionship but his own thoughts, and they were sorrowful enough^ 
and nopeless enough, no doubt. Whatever ms jailors considered that 
he needed was conveyed to his cell by night, through a wicket. This 
man carved the walls of his prison-house from floor to roof with all 
manner of figures of men and animals, grouped in intricate designs. 
He had tailed there year after year, at Ms self-appointed task while 
hifants grew to boyhood — to vi^rous youii — idled through school and 
coDege — acquired a profession — Maimed man’s mature estate — married anj 
look^ back to infancy a§ to a thing of some vague, ancient time almost 
But who shall tell how many a^es it seemed to this prisoner ? With 
the one, time flew sometimes ; with the other, never — it crawled always. 
To the one, nights spent dincwthad seemed made of minutes instead 
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of lioim : to the other, those self-same nights had been like all other 
nightJfe of dungeon life, and seemed made of slow, dragging weeks, instead 
of hours and minutes. 

One prisoner of fifteen years had seratched verses upon his walls, and 
brief prose sentences — brief but full of pathos. These spoke not of him- 
self and his hard estate ; but only of the shrine where his spirit fled the 
prison to worship — of home and the idols that were templed there. He 
never lived to see them. 

The walls of these dungeons are as thick as some bed-chambers at 
home are wide — fifteen feet We saw the damp, dismal cells in which 
two of Dumas* heroes passed their confinement — heroes of “ Monte 
Christo.** It was here that the brave Abb4 wrote a book with his own 
blood ; with a pen made of a piece of iron hoop, and by the light of a 
lamp made out of shreds of cloth soaked in grease obtained from his 
food ; and then dug through the thick wall with some trifling instru- 
ment which he wrought himself ont of a stray piece of iron or table 
cutlery, and freed Dantes from his chains. It was a pity that so many 
weeks of dreary labour should have come to naught at last. 

They showed us the noisome cell where the celebrated “ Iron Mask** 
—that ill-starred brother of a hard-hearted king of France — was com 
fined for a season, before he was sent to hide the strange mysterv of Mg 
life from the curious in the dungeons of St Marguerite. The place has 
a far greater interest for us than it could have 'had if we had known 
beyond all question who the Iron Mask was, and what his history had 
been, and why this most unusual punishment had been meted out to 
him. Mystery 1 That was the charm. That speechless tongue, those 
prisoned features, that heart so freighted with unspoken troubles, and 
that breast so oppressed with its piteous secret, had been here. These 
dank walls had known the man whose dolorous story is a sealed book fox 
ever I There was fascination in the spot. 


CHAPTER XIL 

W E have come five hiindred miles by rail through the heart of 
France. What a bewitching land it is ! — a garden 1 
Surely the leagues of bright green lawns are swept and brushed 
and watered every day and their grasses trimmed by the barber. Surely 
the hedges are shaped and measured and their symmetry preserved by 
the most ai'chitectural of gardeners. Surely the long straight rows of 
stately poplars that divide the beautiful landscape like the scares of a 
checker-board are set with line and plummet, and their uniform height 
determined with a spirit level Surely the straight, smooth, pure white 
turnpikes are jack-planed and sand-papered efery day. How else ate 
these marvels of symmetry, cleanliness, and order attained? It is 
wcndertul. There are no unsightly stone walls, and never a fence of 
any kind. There is no dirt, no decay, no rubbish anywhere— nothinji 
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that even Mnts at nntidmess—notMng that ever suggests neglect AH 
Is orderly and beautiful-^everytliing is cha^g to the eye. 

We h^ such glimpses of the Rhone gliding along between its grassy 
banks * of cosy cottages buried in ftowers and shrubbery ; of quaint old 
red-tiled villages with mossy Mediaeval cathedrals looming out of their 
midst • of wooded hills with ivy-grown toweis and turrets of feudd 
castles* projecting above the foliage \ such glimpses of Paradise, it 
seemed to us, sudi visions of fabled fairyland ! 

We knew, then, what the poet meant when he sang of— 

« thy cornfields green, and sunny vines 

Oh, pleasant land of France ! ” 

And it w a pleasant land. No word describes it so felicitously as that 
one. They say there is no word for home ” in the French language. 
Well, considering that they have the article itself in such an attractive 
aspect, they ought to manage to get aloim without the word. Let us 
not waste too much pity on “ homeless’* France. I have observed that 
Frenchmen abroad seldom wholly give up the idea of going back to 
France some time or other. I am not surprised at it now. 

We are not infatuated with these French railway cars, though. We 
took first-class passage, not because we wished to attract attention by 
doing a thing which is uncommon in Europe, but because we could 
make our journey quicker by so doing. It is hard to make railroading 
pleasant in any country. It is too tedious. Stage-coaching is infinitely 
more delightful. Once I crossed the plains and deserts and mountaina 
of the West, in a stage-coach, from the Missouri line to California, and 
eiuce then all my pleasure trips must be measured to that rai*e holiday 
frolic. Two thousand miles of ceaseless rush and rattle and clatter, by 
night and by day, and never a weary moment, never a lapse of interest! 
The first seven hundred males a level continent, its grassy carpet greener 
and softer and smoother than any sea, and figured with designs fitted to 
its magnitude — the shadows of the clouds. Here were no scenes^but 
summer scenes, and no disposition inspired by them hut to lie at fnll 
length on the mail sacks, in the gratefiu breeze, and dreamily smoke the 
pipe of peace — what other, where all was repose and contentment ? In 
cool mornings, before the sun was fairly up, it was worth a lifetime of 
city toiling and moiling, to perch in the foretop with the driver and see 
the six mustangs scamper under the sharp snapping of a whip that never 
touched them) to scan the blue distances of a world that knew no lords 
but us ; to cleave the wind with uncovered head and feel the sluggish 
pulses rousing to the ^irit of a speed that pretended to the resistie?^ 
rush of a typhoon ! Then thirteen hundred miles of desert solitudes ; 
of Hmitlees panoramas of bewildering perspective ; of mimic cities, of 
pinnacled cathedrals, of massive fortoesses counterfeited in the eternal 
rocks and splendid with the crimson and gold of the setting sun ; of 
dizzy altitudes among fog-wreathed peaks and never-melting snows, 
where thunders and lightnings and tempests warred magnificently at 
our feet, and the storm-clouds above swung their shredded banners in 
our very faces * 
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But I forgot. I am in elegant France now, and not skiinymg through 
the ^eat South Pass and the Wind River Mountains, among antelopes 
and Duffaloes, and painted Indians on the war-path. It is not meet that 
I should make too disparaging comparisons between hum-drum travel 
on a railway and that royal summer flight across a continent in the 
stage-coach. I meant in the beginning to say that railway journeying 

tedious and tiresome, and so it is — though at the time I was thinking 
particularly of a dismal fifty-hour pilgrimage between New York and 
St Louis. Of course our trip through France was not really tedious, 
because all its scenes and experiences were new and strange ; but as Dan 
says, it had its “ discrepancies.” 

The cars are built m compartments that hold eight persons each. 
Each compartment is partially subdivided, and so there are two toler- 
ably distinct parties of four in it. Four face the other four. The seats 
and backs are thickly padded and cushioned, and are very comfortable ; 
you can smoke, if you wish ; there ai‘e no bothersome peddlers ; you 
are saved the infliction of a multitude of disagreeable fellow-passengers. 
So far, so welL But then the conductor locks you in when the train 
starts ; there is no water to drink in the car ; there is no heating appa- 
ratus for night travel j if a drunken rowdy should get in, you could not 
remove a matter of twenty seats from him, or enter another car ; but 
above all, if you are worn out and must sleep, you must sit up and do 
it in naps, with cramped legs and in a torturing misery that leaves you 
withered and lifeless the next day — ^for behold they have not that 
culmmation of all charity and human kindness, a sleeping car, in all 
BVance. I prefer the American system. It has not so many grievous 
“ discrepancies.” 

In France, aU is clockwork, all is order. They make no mistakes. 
Every third man wears a uniform, and whether he be a Marshal of the 
Empire or a brakeman, he is ready and perfectly willing to answer all 
your questions with tireless politeness, ready to tell you which car to 
take, yea, and ready to go and put you into it to make sure that you 
shaD not go astray. You cannot pass into the waiting-room of the 
dep6t till you have secured your ticket, and you cannot pass from its 
only exit till the train is at its threshold to receive you. Once on 
board, the train wiU not start tiU your ticket has been examined — ^till 
passenger^s ticket has been inspected. This is chiefly for your own 
good. If by any possibility you have managed to take the wrong train, 
you will be handed over to a polite official, who will take you whither 
you belong, and bestow you with many an affable bow. Your ticket 
will be inspected eveiy now and then along the route, and when it is time 
to change cars you wul know it You are in the hands oi officials who 
zealously studjr your welfare and your interest, instead of tugaing their 
talents to the invention of new methods of discommoding and snubbing 
you, as is very often the main employment of that exceedingly self- 
satisfied monarch, the railroad conductor of America. 

But the happiest regulation in French railway government is-— thirty 
minutes to dinner ! No five-minute boltings of flabby rolls, muddy 
eoffee, questionable eggs, gutta-percha beef^ and pies whose conoeptior 
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and execution are a dark and bloody mystery to all^ save t 
created them ! No ; we sat calmly down — it was in old 
ifi so easy to spell and is impossible to pronounce, eice 
civilise it and call it Demijohn — and poured out rich Burg 
and munched calmly through a long table-d’hdte bill o 
patties, delicious fruits and all, then paid the tride it cost 
happily aboard the train again, without once cursing the 
pany. A rare experience, and one to be treasured for ever 

They say they do not have accidents on these French 
think it must be true. If I remember rightly, we passe 
waggon roads, or through tunnels under them, but never 
on their own level. About every (quarter of a mile, it seei 
man came out and held up a club till the train went by, t( 
everything was safe ahead. Switches were changed a iml( 
by pulling a wire rope that passed along the ground by 1 
station to station. Signals for the day and signals for th 
constant and timely notice of the position of switches. 

No, they have no railroad accidents to speak of in Franc 
Because when one occurs, somebody has to hang for itl^ 
tnavbe, but be punished at least with such vigour of er 
make negligence a thing to be shuddered at by railroac 
many a day thereafter. **No blame attached to the o 
lying and disaster-breeding verdict so common to our soft-l 
is seldom rendered in France. If th© trouble occurred in th 
department, that officer must sulfer if his subordinate cam 
guilty ; if in the engineer's department, and the case be 
engineer must answer. 

The Old Travellers — ^those delightful parrots who hav 
before,” and know more about the country than Louis Naj 
now or ever will know — ^tell us these things, and we beli< 
cause they are pleasant things to believe, and because they 
and savour of the rigid subjection to law and order whic 
about us everywhere. 

But we love the Old Travellers. We love to hear th< 
drivel, and lie. We can tell them the moment we see 
always throw out a few feelers ; they never cast tbemseh 
(hey nave sounded every individual and know that he has 
Then they open their throttle-valves, and how they do bi*a 
and swell, and soar, and blaspheme the sacred name of T 
central idea, their grand aim, is to subjugate you, keep yot 
you feel insignificant and humble in the blaze of their 
glory 1 They will not let you know an 3 rthing. They s 
most inoifensiye suggestions ; they laugh unfeefingly at y< 
dreams of foreim lands ; they brand the statements of y 
aunts and unc les as the stupidest absurdities ; they deri 
trusted authors and demolish the fair images they have set 
willing worship with the pitiless ferocity of the fanatic 

♦ They go on the principle that H te better that ene innooe 
vqlEer than fire hundred. 
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Blit still 1 love the Old Travellers. I love them for their witless 
platiiude- • for their mpemat-ural ability to bore ; for their delightM 
asinine vanity ; for "heir luxuriant fertility of imagination ; for tliei? 
startling, their brilliant, tbeir overwhelming mendacity ! 

By Lyons and the Saoue (where we saw the lady of Lyons and 
thought little of her comeliness) ; by Villa Franca, Tonnere, venerable 
Sens, Melun, Fontainebleau, and scores of other beautiful cities we 
swept, always noting the absence of hog-wallows, broken fences, cowlots, 
unpainted houses and mud, and always noting as well the presence of 
cleanliness, grace, taste iij adorning and beautifying, even to the dis- 
position of a tree or the turning of a hedge, the marvel of roads in per- 
fect repair, void of ruts, and guiltless of even an ineqiiality of surface, 
we bowled along, hour after hour, that brilliant summer day, and as 
nightfall approached we entered a wilderness of odorous flowers and 
shrubbery, sped through it, and then excited, delighted and half per- 
suaded tnat we were only the sport of a beautiful dream, lo, we stood 
in magnificent Paris ! 

'What excellent order they kept about that vast depot ! There was 
no fi'antic crowding and jostling, no shouting and swearing, and no 
swaggering intrusion of services by rowdy hackmen. These latter 
gentry stood outside, stood quietly by their long line of vehicles and 
said never a word. A kind of hackman-general seemed to have the 
whole matter of transportation in his hands. He politely received the 
passengers and ushered them to the kind of conveyance they wanted, 
and told the driver where to deliver them. There was no ‘‘ talking 
back/' no dissatisfaction about overcharging, no grumbling about any- 
thing. In a little while we were speeding through the streets of Pans, 
and delightfully recognising certain names and places with which books 
had long ago made us familiar. It was like meeting an old friend 
when we read Rva de Rwoli ” on the street comer ; we knew the 
genuine vast palace ol the Louvre as well as we knew its picture ; when 
we passed by the Column of July we needed no one to tell us what it 
was, or to remind us that on its site once stood the grim Bastile, that 
grave of human hopes and happiness, that dismal prison-house, within 
whose dimgeons so many young faces put on the wrinkles of age, so 
many proud spirits grew numble, so many brave hearts broke. 

■We secured rooms at the hotel, or rather we had three beds put into 
’one room, so that we might be together, and then we went out to a 
restaurant, just after lamplighting, and ate a comfortable, satisfactory, 
lingering dinner. It was a pleasure to eat where everything was so 
tidy, the food so well cooked, the waiters so polite, and the coming and 
departing company so mustached, so frisky, so aflable, so fearfully and 
wonderfully Frenchy ! All the surroundings were gay and enlivening. 
Two hundred people sat at little tables on the side walk, sipping wine 
and coffee ; the streets were thronged with light vehicles and with joy 
ous pleasure-seekers ; there was music in iJae air, life and action ail 
about us, and a conflagration of gaslight ereijwhere ! 

After dinner w^e felt like seeing such Paiisian specialities as we might 
^ without distressing exartiom and so we sauntered through the 
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brilliant streets, and looked at the dainty trides in variety stores and 
jewellery shops. Occasionally, merely for the pleasure of being rruel, 
we put "unoffending Frenchmen on the rack with questions framed in 
the incomprehensible jargon of their native language, and while they 
writhed, we impaled them, we peppered them, we scarified them, with 
their own vile verbs and participles. 

We noticed that in the jewellery stores they had some of the articles 
marked gold,” and some labelled ‘‘ imitation.” We wondered at this 
extravagance of honestv «ind inquired into the matter. We were in- 
formed that inasmucn as most people are not able to tell false gold 
from the genuine article, the (iovernment compels jewellers to have 
their gold work assayed and stamped officially according to its fineness, 
and their imitation work duly labelled with the sign of its falsity. 
They told us the jewellers would not dare to violate this law, and that 
whatever a stranger bought in one of their stores mignt be depended 
upon as being strictly what it was represented to be. verily, a wonder- 
ful land is France ! 

Then we bunted for a barber’s shop. From earliest infancy it bad 
been a cherished ambition of mine to be shaved some day in a palatial 
barberia shop of Paris. I wished to recline at full length in a cirshioned 
invalid chair, with pictures about me, and sumptuous furniture ; with 
frescoed walls and gilded arches above me, and vistas of Corinthian 
columns stretching i&r before me ; with perfumes of Araby to intoxicate 
my senses, and the slumberous drone of distant noises to soothe me tc 
sleep. At the end of an hour I would wake up regretfully and find mj 
face as smooth and as soft as an infant's. Departing I would lift 
hands above that barber's head and say, ‘‘ Heaven bless you, my son I ” 

So we searched high and low, for a matter of two hours, but never a 
barber's shop could we see. We saw only wig-making establishments, 
with shocks of dead and repulsive hair bound upon the heads of painted 
waxen brigands, who stared out from glass boxes upon the passer-by 
with their stony eyes, and scared him with the ghostly white of their 
countenances. We shuimed these things for a time, but finally we con- 
cluded that the wig-makers must of necessity be the barbers as well, 
since we could find no single legitimate representative of the fraternity. 
We entered and asked, and found that it was even so, 

I said I wanted to be shaved. The barber inquired where my room 
was. 1 said, never mind where my room was, I wanted to be shaved—^ 
there, on the spot The doctor said be would be shaved also. Then 
there was an excitement among those two barbers ! There was a wild 
consultation, and afterwards a hurrying to and fro, and a feverish gather- 
ing up of razors from obscure places, and a ransarcking for soap. Next 
they took into a little mean, shabby back room ; they got two ordin- 
ary sitting-room chairs and placed us in them, with our coats on* My 
old, old dSeam of bliss vanished into thin air I 

I sat bolt upright silent sad, and solemn. One of the wig-maKii»g 
villains lathered my face for ten terrible minutes, and fimsbed bv 
plastering a mass of suds into my mouth. I expelled the nasty stuff with 
a strong English expletive, and said, ‘‘ Foreigner, beware ! ” Then tbif» 
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outlaw strapped his razor on his boot, hovered ove ominously for 
six ]fearful seconds, and then swooped down upon me like the genius of 
destruction The first rake of his razor loosened the very hide from my 
face, and lifted me out of the chair. I stormed and raved, and the other 
boys enjoyed it Their beards axe not strong and thick. Let us 
draw the curtain over this harrowing scene. Suffice it that I submitted, 
and went through with the cruel infliction of a shave by a French 
barber ; tears of exquisite ^ony coursed down my cheeks now and then, 
but I survived. Then the incipient assassin held' a basin of water under 
my chin and slopped its contents over my face, and into my bosom, 
and down the back of my neck, with a mean pretence of washing away 
the soap and blood. He dried my features with a towel, and was 
going to comb my hair j but I asked to be excused. I said, with 
withering irony, that it was sufficient to be skinned — I declined to be 
scalped. 

I went away from there with my handkerchief about my face, and 
never, never, never desired to dream of palatial Parisian barbers' shops 
>ny more. The truth is, as I believed I have since found out, that they 
have no barbers' shops worthy of the name in Paris — and no barbers 
eithers, for that matter. The imposter who does duty as a barber, brings 
his pans and napkins and implements of torture to your residence, and 
deliberately skins you in your private apartments. Ah, I have suffered, 
suffered, suffered here in Pans, but never mind, the time is coming 
when I shall have a dark and bloody revenge. Some day a Parisian 
barber will come to my room to skin me, and from that day forth that 
barber will never be heard of more. 

At eleven o’clock we alighted upon a sign which manifestly referred 
to billiards. Joy I We had played billiards in the Azores mth balls 
that were not round, and on an ancient table that was very Httle 
smoother than a brick pavement — one of those wretched old things 
with dead cushions, and with patches in the %ded cloth and invisible 
obstructions that made the balls describe the most astonishing and 
unsuspected angles, and perform feats in the way of unlooked-for and 
almost impossible scratches," that were perfectly bewilderiug. We 
had played at Gibraltar with balls the size of a walnut, on a table like 
a public square ; and in both instances we achieved far more aggravation 
,than amusement. We expected to fare better here, but we were mis- 
taken. The cushions were a good deal higher than the balls, and as the 
balls had a fashion of always stopping under the cushions, we accom- 
plished very little in the way of caroms. The cushions were hard and 
uneiastic, and the cues were so crooked that in making a shot you had 
to allow for the curve, or you would infallibly put the “ English " on 
the wrong side of the ball Dan was to mark while the daitor and I 
played. At the end of an hour neither of as had made a count, and so 
Dan was tired ot keeping taUv with nothing to^ tally, and we were heated 
and angry and disgusted. We paid the heavy bill — about six cents— 
and said we would call around some time when we had a week to spend, 
and finish the game. 

We adjourned to one of those pretty caf^s and took supper, and tested 
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the wines of the countfy, we had been instructed to do^ and fomid 
them harmless and unexciting. They might have been exciting, how- 
ever, if we had chosen to drink a sntiaciency of them. 

To close our first day in Paris cheerfully and pleasantly, we now 
sought our grand room in the Grand Hdtel du Louvre, and climbed into 
our sumptuous bed, to read and smoke— but alas ! 

It was pltifnb 
In a whole city-fuU, 

Gas wp had none. 

hi 0 gas to read by— nothing but dismal candles. It was a shasne. Wa 
taued to map out excursion a for the morrow ; we puzzled over French 

Guides to Paris we talked disjointedly in a vain endeavour to make 
head or tail of the w^ild chaos of the day’s sights and experiences ; we 

subsided to indolent smoking ; we gaped and yawned and stretched 

^ wondered if we were really and truly in renowned Paris, 
and dnited drowsily away into that vast mysterio’is void which men 
call sleep. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

next morning we were up and dressed at ten o'clock. We went 
X to the commimonnaire of the hotel— I don't know what a 

musiomiaireiSf but that is the man we went to — and told him we 
wanted a ^de- said the great International Exposition had drawn 
such multitudes of Englishmen and Americans to Paris that it would be 
next to impossible to find a good guide unemployed. He said he usually 
kept a dozen or two on hand, but he only had three now. He called 
^em. One looked so l^e a very pirate that we let him go at once. 

Seating, pxonnnmtion that 

zhentlemans idH to me make ze grande honneur to me rattain 
m bees serveece, I sh^l show to him every sing zat is magnifique to look 

Stopped there, because he had that 
much by heart and said it nght off without making a mistake. But ^ 
self-complacency seduced him into attempting a flight into rcfdons of 
imexplored English, and the reckless experiment was his ruia Vithin 
ftSl ^ tangled up in a maze of mutilated verbs and tom 

and bleedmg forms of speech that no human ineenuitv could ewr hnviiL 
gotten b^out of it wit£ credit It wae plainTo^ aS S n^ 
^ " English quite « «parfait4aw» as fe had preSt^ hJ 

The third man captured us. He was plainly dressedL but he had a 
noticeable air of neatness about him. He wore a hio-Vi aiiv i-»o+ i. 

m brushed. wore h^S 

kid gloves, in good repair, and carried a small rattan cane with a carved 
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hsmole*— ^ temale leg, of ivory. He stepped as gently and as daintily 
m a c«t crossing a muddy street ; and on I he was urbanity ; he was 
quiet, unobtrusive self-possession ; he was deference itself ! He spoke 
softly and guardedly ; and when he was about to make a statement on 
his sole responsibility, or offer a suggestion, he weighed it by drachms 
and scruples first, with the crook of his little stick placed meditatively 
to his teeth. His opening speech was perfect It was perfect in con- 
struction, in phraseology, m grammar, in emphasis, in pronunciation— 
everything. He spoke little and guardedly, after that We were 
charmed. We were more than charmed — we were overjoyed. We 
hired him at once. "We never even asked him his price. This man — 
our lackey, our servant, our unquestioning slave though he was, was 
still a gentleman — we could see that — while of the other two one was 
coarse and awkward, and the other was a bom pirate. We asked our 
man Friday^s name. He drew from his pocket-book a snowy little 
card, and passed it to u» with a profound bow — 


A. Billfinobb, 

Guide to Paris, France, Germany, 
Spain, kc. &c. 

Grand Mdtel de Lomrt. 


* Billfinger ! Oh, cany me home to die I” 

That was an aside ” from Dan. The atrocious name grated harshly 
cn my ear too. The most of us can learn to forgive, and even to Uka 
a countenance that strikes us unpleasantly at first ; but few of us, 1 
fancy, become reconciled to a jarring name so easily. I was almosj 
sorry we bad hired this man, his name was so unbearable. However, 
no matter. We were impatient to start. Billfinger stepped to the door 
to call a carriage, and then the doctor said — 

‘‘Well, the guide goes with the barber’s shop, with the billiard- table, 
with the gasiess room, and maybe with many another pretty romance 
of Paris. I expected to have a guide named Henri de Montmorency, or 
Armand de la Chartreuse, or something that would sound grand in 
letters to the villagers at home ; but to think of a Frenchman by the 
name of Billfinger 1 Oh 1 this is absurd, you know. This will never 
do I We can’t say Billfinger ; it is nauseating. Name him over again ; 
what had we better call him ] Alexis du Caulaincourt 1 ” 

“ Alphonse Henri Gustave de Hauteville,” I suggested. 

“ Call him Ferguson,” said Dan. 

That was practical, unromantic good sense. Without debate, we 
expunged Billfinger as Billfinger, and called him Ferguson. 

The carnage — an open barouche — was ready. Ferguson mounted 
beside the driver, and we whirled away to breakfast As was proper, 
Mr Ferguson stood by to transmit our orders and answer q^uestions. 
By and by, he mentioned casually— the artful adventurer — that be 
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wroiild go and get Ms breakfast as soon as we bad finished ours. He 
knew we could not get along without him, and that we wouVi not 
want to loiter about and wait for him. We asked him to sit down and 
eat TH.with us. He begged, with many a bow, to be excused. It was 
not proper, he said ; he would sit at another table. We ordered hiin 
peremptorily to sit down with us. 

Here ended the first lesson. It was a mistake. 

As long as we had that fellow after that, he was alwa3rs hungry ; he 
was always thirsty. He came early ; he stayed late ; he could not pass 
a restaurant ; he looked with a lecherous eye upon every wine-shop. 
Suggestions to stop, excuses to eat and to drink, were for ever upon ins 
lips. We tried all we could to fill him so full that he would have no 
roo7n to spare for a fortnight ; but it was a failure. He did not hold 
enough to smother the cravings of his superhuman appetite. 

He had another “ discrepancy ” about him. He was always wanting 
us to buy things. On the shallowest pretences he would inveigle us 
into shirt stores, boot stores, tailors’ shops, glove shops — anywhere 
under the broad sweep of the heavens that there seemed a chance of : 
our buying anything. Any one could have guessed that the shop- 
keepers" paid him a per centage on the sales ; but in our blessed inno- '/ 
cence we didn't, until this feature of Ms conduct grew unbearably > 
prominent. One day Dan happened to mention that he thought of 
buying three or four silk dress patterns for presents. Ferguson’s hungiy 
eye was upon him in an instant. In the course of twenty minutes the 
carriage stopped. 

« What’s this r 

Zis is ze finest silk magazin in Paris — ze most celebrate.” 

What did you come here for ? We told you to take us to the palace 
of the Louvre.” ^ 

I suppose ze gentleman say he wish to buy some silk,” 

You are not required to ‘ suppose ’ things for the party, Ferguson, 

We do not wish to tax your energies too much. We will bear some of 
the burden and heat of the day ourselves. We will endeavour to do such 
supposing’ as is really necessary to be done. Drive on.” So spake the ' 
doctor. 

Within fifteen minutes the carriage halted again, and before another ; ■ 
silk store. The doctor said — % 

‘‘ Ah I the palace of the Louvre : beautiful, beautiful edifice ! Does : 
the Emperor Napoleon live here now, Ferguson 1 ; 

‘^Ah, doctor! you do jest; zis is not ze palace; we come there : 
directly. But since we pass right by zis store, where is such beautiful \ 
silk” — ;; 

Ah ! I see, I see, I meant to have told you that we did not wish 
to purcha^ any silks to-day ; but in my absent-mindedness I forgot it ^ ^ 
I also meant to tell you we wished to go directly to the Louvre ; but I i: 
forgot that also. Howeyer, we will go there now. Pardon my seeming 
carelessness, Ferguson, Drive on.” V j 

Within the hStf hour we stopped agaiii — ^in firont of another silk ! . 
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dtom were angry ; but the doctor was always serene, always 
smooth-voiced. He said — 

** At last ! How imposing the Louvre is, and yet how small 1 how 
exquisitely fashioned ! how charmingly situated I — Venerable, venerable 
pHe”— 

“ Pairdon, doctor, zis is not ze Louvre — it is ” 

“ What is it ? ” 

I have ze idea — it come to me in a moment^ — zat ze silk in zia 
magazin 

“ Ferguson, how heedless I am. I fully intended to tell you that we 
did not wish to buy any silks to-day, and 1 also intended to tell you that 
we yearned to go immediately to the palace of the Louvre, but enjoying 
the happiness of seeing you devour four breakfasts this moniing has so 
fdled me with pleasurable emotions, that I neglect the commonest 
Interests of the time. However, we will proceed now to the Louvre, 
Fer^son.” 

“But, doctor*' (excitedly), “it will take not a minute — ^not but one 
small minute 1 Ze gentleman need not to buy if he not wish to — but 
only look at ze silk — look at ze beautiful fabric." [Then pleadingly.] 
“ Sair — just only one Utile moment 1 " 

Dan said, “ Confound the idiot! I don't want to see any silks to-day, 
md I wora'i look at them. Drive on." 

And the doctor, “We need no sOka now, Ferguson. Our hearts yearn 
for the Louvre. Let us journey on — let us journey on." 

“ Bu^ ixKtof I it is only one moment — one leetle moment And ze 
time will be save — entirely save 1 Because zere is nothing to see now 
—it is too late. It want ten minute to four, and ze Louvre close at four 
— only one, leetle moment, doctor 1 ” 

The treacherous miscreant ! After four breakfasts and a gallon of 
champagne, to serve us such a scurvy trick. We got no sight of the 
countless treasures of art in the Louvre galleries that day, and our 
only poor little satisfaction was in the reflection that Ferguson sold not 
a solitary silk dress pattern. 

I am writing this chapter partly for the satisfaction of abusing that 
accomplished knave Eilmnger, and paHly to show whosoever shaU read 
this how Americans fare at the hands of tne Paris guides, and what sort of 
people Paris guides are. It need not be supposed that we were a stupider 
'jr an easier prey than our countrymen generally are, for we were not 
Tlie guides deceive and defraud every ^^erican who goes to Paris for 
Uie first time, and sees its sights alone or in company with others as 
little experienced as himself. I shall visit Paris again some day, and 
then let the ^des beware ! I shall go in my war-paint — I shall carry 
my tomahawk along. ♦ 

I think we have Tost bnt Kttle time in Paris. We have gone to bed 
every night tired out Of course we visited the renowned International 
Exposition. All the world did that We went there on our third day 
In Paris — and we stayed there nearly two hours. That was our first and 
last visit To teU the truth, we saw at a glance that one would have to 
spend weeks — yea, even months — ^in that monstrous establishment, to 
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get an intelligible idea of it. It was a wonderful show, but the moving 
masses of people of all nations we saw there were a still ^ more 
wonderful show. I discovered that if I were to stay there a month, I 
should still find myself looking at the people instead of the inanimate 
objects on exhibition, i got a little interested in some curious old 
tapestries of the thirteenth century, but a party of Aiabs came by, and 
their dusky faces and quaint costumes called my attention away at once. 
I watched a silver swan, which had a living grace about his movements, 
and a living intelLigenco in his eyes — watched him swimming about as 
comfortably and as unconcernedly as if he had been bom in a morass 
instead of a jeweller^s shop — watched him seize a silver fish from under 
the water and hold up his head and go through aU the customary and 
elaborate motions of swallowing it — but the moment it disappeared 
down his throat some tattooed South Sea Islanders approached, and 1 
yielded to their attractions. Presently I found a revolving pistol 
several hundred years old, which looked strangely like a modem Colt, 
but just then I heard that the Empress of the French was in another 
part of the building, and hastened away to see what she might look like. 
We heard martial music — we saw an unusual number of soldiers walk- 
ing hurriedly about — there was a general movement among the people, 
We inquired what it was all about, and learned that the Emperor of the 
French and the Sultan of Turkey were about to review twenty-five 
thousand troops at the Arc de VEtoiU. We immediately departed. I 
had a greater anxiety to see these men than I could have had to see 
twenty Expositions. 

We drove away and took up a position in an open space opposite the 
American Minister’s house. A speculator bridged a couple of barrels 
with a board and we hired standing-places on it Presently there was 
a sound of totant music ; in another minute a pillar of dust came 
moving slowly towards us ; a moment more, and then, with colours fly- 
ing and a grand crash of military music, a gallant array of cavalrymen 
emerged from the dust and came down the street on a gentle trot. After 
them came a long line of artillery ; then more cavalry, in splendid uni- 
forms ; and then their Imperial Majesties Napoleon III. and Abdul- 
Aziz. The vast concourse of people swung their hats and shouted — the 
windows and house-tops in the wide vicinity burst into a snow- 
storm of waving handkerchiefs, and the wavers of the same mingled 
their cheers with those of the masses below. It was a stirring 
spectacle. 

But the two central figures claimed all my attention. Was ever such 
a contrast set up before a multitude till then ? Napoleon, in military 
un^orm — a long-bodied, shortdegged man, fiercely moustached, old, 
wrinkled!!* with eyes half closed, and mch a deep, crafty, scheming. 
expression about them ! — Napoleon, bowing ever so gently to the loud 
plaudits, and watching ever^hing and everybody with his cat-eyes 
trom under his depressed hat-brim, as if to discover any sign that those 
cheers were not heart-felt and cordial. 

Abdul-Aziz, absolute lord of the Ottoman Empire — clad in dark 
peen European clothes, almost without ornament or insignia of rank ; 
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6 red Turkish fez on his head — a short, stout, dark man, black-bearded, 
black-^ed, stupid, unprepossessing — a man whose whole appearance 
somehow suggested that if he only had a cleaver in his hand, and a 
white apron on, one would not be at all surprised to hear him say : ** A 
mutton-roast to-day, or will you have a nice porter-house steak ? ” 
Napoleon IIL, the representative of the highest modem civilisation, 
progress, and refinement ; Abdul- Aziz, the representative of a people 
by nature and training filthy, brutish, ignorant, uimrogressive, super- 
stitious — and a government whose Three Graces are Tyranny, Eapacity, 
Blood. Here in brilliant Paris, under this majestic Arch of Triumph, 
the First Century greets the Nineteenth ! 

Napoleon III., Emperor of France! Surrounded by shouting 
thousands, by military pomp, by the splendours of his capital city, and 
companioned by kings and princes — this is the man who was sneered at, 
and reviled, and called Bastard — yet who was dreaming of a crown and 
an empire all the while ; who was driven into exile — but carried bis 
dreams with him ; who associated with the common herd in America, 
and ran foot-races for a w’ager — but still sat upon a throne, in fancy ; 
who braved every danger to go to his dying mother — and grieved that 
she could not be sparea to see him cast aside his plebeian vestments for 
the purple of royalty ; who kept his faithful watch and walked his 
weary beat a common policemen of London — but dreamed the while of 
a coming night when ne should tread the long-drawn corridors of the 
Tuileries j who made the miserable Jmstjo of Strasbourg ; saw his poor 
shabby eagle, forgetful of its lesson, refuse to perch upon his shoulder ; 
delivered his carefully-prepared, sententious burst of eloquence unto 
unsympathetic ears ; iound himself a prisoner, the butt of small wits, ^ 
mark for the pitiless ridicule of ail the world — yet went on dreaming 
of coronations and splendid pageants, as before ; who lay a forgotten 
^aptive in the dungeons of Ham — and still schemed and planned and 
pondered over future gloiy and future power ; President of France at 
last ! A couf detatj and surrounded by applauding armies, welcomed by 
the thunders of cannon, he mounts a throne and waves before an 
astounded world the sceptre of a mighty empire! Who talks of the 
marvels of fiction? Who speaks of the wonders of romance? Who 
prates of the tame achievements of Aladdin and the Magii of Arabia 1 
Abdul- Ajsiz, Sultan of Turkey, Lord of the Ottoman Empire ! Bom 
to a thi-one ; weak, stupid, ignorant almost as his meanest slave ; chief 
of a vast royalty, yet the puppet of his Premier and the obedient child 
of a tyrannical mother; a man who sits upon a throne— the beck of 
whose finger moves navies and armies— wno holds in his hands the 
power of me and death over millions — ^yet who sleeps, sleeps, eats, eats, 
idles with his eight hundred concubines, and when he is surfeited with 
eating and sleeping and idling, and would rouse up and take the reins 
of government and threaten to be a Sultan, is charmed from his purpose 
by wary Fuad Pacha with a pretty plan for a new palace or a new shap^ 
charmed away with a new toy, like any other restless child ; a mm who 
sees his people robbed and pppressed by soulless tax-gatherers, but 
speaks no word to save them ; who believes in gnomes, and genii* ^ 
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the wild fables of the Arabian Nights, but has small regard for the 
mighty magicians of to-day, and is nervons in the presence of their 
mysterious railroads and steamboats and telegraphs ; who would see 
undone in Egypt all that great Mehemet Ali achieved, and would prefei 
rather to forget than emulate him ; a man who found his ^eat Empire 
a blot upon the earth— a degraded, poverty-stricken, miserable, infamous 
agglomeration of ignorance, crime, and brutality, and will idle away the 
afiotted days of his trivial life, and then pass to the dust and the worms 
isnd leave it so ! 

Napoleon has augmented the commercial prosperity of France, in ten 
years, to such a degree that fibres can hardly compute it He has 
rebuilt Paris, and has partly rebuilt every city in the State, He con- 
demns a whole street at a time, assesses the damages, pays them, and 
rebuilds superbly. Then speculators buy up the ground and sell, but 
the original owntr is given the first cWce by the government at a 
stated price before the speculator is permitted to purchase. But, above 
aU things, he has taken the sole control of the Empire of France into 
his hands, and made it a tolerably free land— for people who will not 
attempt to go too far in meddling with government affairs. No country 
offers greater security to life and property than France, and one has all 
the freedom he wants, but no licence — no licence to interfere with any- 
body, or make any one uncomfortable. 

As for the Sultan, one could set a trap anywhere and catch a dozen 
abler men in a night. 

The hands struck up, and the brilliant adventurer, Napoleon III., the 
genius of Energy, Persistence, Enterprise | and the feeble Abdul- Aziz, 
the genius of Ignorance, Bigotry, and Indolence, prepared for the For- 
ward — March \ 

We saw the ^lendid review, we saw the white-mustached old 
Crimean soldier Uanrohert, Marshal of France, we saw — well, we saw 
everything, and then we went home satisfied. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

W E went to see the Cathedral of Ndtre Dame. We had heard d 
it before. It surprises me sometimes to think how much we dc 
know, and how mtelligent we are. We recognised the brown 
old Gothic pile in a moment ; it was nke the pictures. We stood at a 
little distance and changed from one point of observation to another, and 
gazed loaig at its lofty square towers and its rich front, clustered thick 
with stony, mutilated saints who had been looking calmly down from 
their perches for ages. The Patriarch of Jerusalem stood under them 
5n the old days of chiv&y and romance, and preached the third Crusade, 
more than six bundled years ago ; and since that day they have stood 
there and looked quietly down upon the most thrilling scenes^ the 
grandest pageants, the most extraordinaiy spectacles tliat have gneved 
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txt delighted Paris. These battered and broken-nosed old fellows saw 
many amd many a cavalcade of mail-clad knights come marching home 
from Holy Land ; they heard the bells above them toll the signal for 
the St Bartholomew's Massacre, and they saw the slaughter that fol- 
lowed ; later, they saw the Reign of Terror, the carnage of the Revolu- 
tion, the overthrow of a king, the coronation of two Napoleons, the 
christenii'g of the young prince that lords it over a regiment of servants 
in the Tuueries to-day — and they may possibly continue to stand there 
until they see the Napoleon dynasty swept away and the banners of a 
great Republic floating above its ruins. I wish these old parties could 
speak. They could tell a tale worth the listening to. 

They say that a pagan temple stood where Notre Dame now stands, in 
the old Ro nan days, eighteen or twenty centuries ago — ^remains of it 
are still preserved in Paris ; and that a Christian Church took its place 
about A.D. 300 ; another took the place of that in a.d. 600 ; and that 
the foundations of the present Cathedral were laid about a.d. 1100. 
The ground ought to be measurably sacred by this time, one would 
think. One portion of this noble old edifice is suggestive of the quaint 
fashions of ancient times. It was built by Jean Sans-Peur, Duke of 
Burgundy, to set his conscience at rest — he had assassinated the Duke 
of Orleans. Alas ! those good old times are gone, when a murderer 
could wipe the stain from his name and sootne his troubles to sleep 
simply by getting out his bricks and mortar and building an addition 
to a church. 

The portals of the great western front are bisected by square pillars, 
They took the central one away in 1852, on the occasion of tiianksgivingi 
for the re-institution of the Presidential power — but precious soon they 
had occasion to reconsider that motion and put it back again ! And 
they did. 

We loitered through the grand aisles for an hour or two, staring up 
at the rich stained-glass windows, embellished with blue and yellow and 
crimson saints and martyrs, and trying to admire the numberless great 
pictures in the chapels, and then we were admitted to .the sacristy and 
shown the magnincent robes which the Pope wore when he crowned 
Napoleon I. ; a waggon-load of solid gold and silver utensils used in 
the great public processions and ceremonies of the church ; some naUs 
of the true cross, a fragment of the cross itself, a part of the crown of 
tho’ms. We had already seen a large piece of the true cross in a 
ehurch in the Azores, but no nails. They showed us likewise the 
bloody robe which that Archbishop of Paris wore wno exposed his sacred 
person and braved the wrath of the insurgents of 1848, to mount the 
barricades and hold aloft the olive branch of peace in the hope of stop- 
ping the slaughter. His noble effort cost him his life. jpras shot 
dead. They showed us a cast of his face, taken after death, the WUet 
that killed him, and the two vertebrae in which it lodged. These people 
have a somewhat singular taste in the matter of* relics. Ferguson told 
us that the silver cross which the good Archbishop wore at his girdle 
was seized and thrown into the Seine, where it lay imbedded in the mud 
for fifteen years, and then an angel appeared to a priest and told 
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where to dive for it ; he did dive for it and got it, and now it is there on 
exhibition at Notre Dame, to be inspected by anybody who ^Is an 
intereisc in inanimate objects of miraculous intervention. 

Next we went to visit the Morgue, that horrible receptacle for the 
dead who die mysteriously and leave the manner of their taking of a 
dismal secret. We stood before a grating and looked through into a 
room which was hung all about with the clothing of dead men ; coarse 
blouses, water-soaked ; the delicate garments of women and children ; 
patrician vestments, hacked and stabbed and stained with red ; a hat 
that was crushed and bloody. On a slanting stone lay a drowned 
naked, swollen, purple ; clasping the fragment of a broken bush with 
a grip which death had so petrified that human strength could not un- 
loose it— -mute witness of the last despairing effort to save the life that 
was doomed beyond all help, A stream of water trickled ceaselessly 
over the hideous face. We knew that the body and the clothing were 
there for identification by friends, but still we wondered if anybody could 
love that repulsive object or grieve for its loss. We grew meditative 
and wondered if, some forty years ago, when the mother of that ghastly 
thing was dandling it upon her knee, Mid kissing it, and petting it, and 
dispmying it with satisfied pride to the passers-by, a prophetic vision of 
this dread ending ever flitted through her brain. 1 naif feared that 
the mother, or the wife, or a brother of the dead man might come while 
we stood there, but nothing of the kind occurred. Men and women 
came, and some looked eagerly in, and pressed their faces against the 
bars ; others glanced carelessly at the body, and turned away with a 
disappointed look — people, I thought, who live upon strong excitements 
and who attend the exhibitions of the Morgue regularly, just as other 
people go to see theatrical spectacles every night. When one of these 
looked in and passed on, I could not help thinking— 

“ Now, this don't afford you any satisfaction — a party with his head 
shot off is what you need.” 

One night we went to the celebrated Ja/rdin MaUlle^ but only stayed 
a little while. We warned to see some of this kind of Paris life, how- 
ever, and therefore, the next night we went to a similar place of enter- 
tainment in a great garden in the suburbs of Asnidres. we went to the 
railroad dep3t towards evening, and Ferguson got tickets for a second- 
class carriage. Such a perfect jam of people I have not often seen — but 
there was no noise, no disorder, no rowdyism. Some of the women and 
young girls that entered the tram we knew to be of the dm,i-mmde^ but 
others we were not at all sure about 

The girls and women in our carriage behaved themselves modestly 
and becomingly, all the way out, except that they smoked. When we 
arrived the garden in Asnieres, we paid a franc or two admission, and 
entered a place which had flower-beds in it, and grass plats, and long, 
curving rows of ornamental shrubbery, with here and there a secluded 
bower convenient for eating ice-cream in. We moved along the sinuous 
gmvel walks, with the great concourse of girls and young men, and 
suddenly a domed and filagreed white temple, starred over and over and 
over again with brilliant gas-jets, burst upon us like a feJlen sun. Near 
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hf was a large, handsome house, with its ample front illuminated in the 
^me «vay, and above its roof floated the Star-Spangled Banner of 
America. 

“ Well ! ” I said. How is this ? It nearly took my breath away. 

Ferguson said an American — a New Yorker — kept the place, and 
^ras carrying on quite a stirring opposition to the Jardin Mabill^. 

Crowds, composed of both sexes and nearly all ages, were firisking 
about the garden or sitting in the open air in front of the flag-staff and 
the temple, drinking wine and coffee, or smoking. The dancing had not 
begun yet. Ferguson said there was to be an exhibition. The famous 
Blondin was going to perform on a tight-rope in another part of the 
garden. We went thither. Here the fight was dim, and the masses of 
people were pretty closely packed together. And now I made a mistake 
which any donkey might make, but a sensible man never. I conomitted 
an error which I And myself repeating every day of my life.— Standing 
light before a young lady, I said — 

“ Dan, just look at this girl, how beautiful she is ! ” 

“ I thank you more for the evident sincerity of the compliment, air, 
than for the extraordinary publicity you have given to it ! This in good^ 
pure English, 

We took a walk, but my spirits were very, very sadly dampened. 2 
did not feel right comfortable for some time afterward. Whj wiU 
people be so stupid as to suppose themselves the only foreigners among 
a crowd of ten thousand persons ? 

But Blondin came out shortly. He appeared on a stretched cable, fai 
away above the sea of tossing hats and nandkerchief^, and in the glare 
of the hundreds of rockets that whizzed heavenwards by him he looked 
like a wee insect He balanced his pole and walked the length of hh? 
rope — two or three hundred feet ; he came back and got a inan and 
carried him across ; he returned to the centre and danced a jig ; next 
he performed some gymnastic and balancing feats too perilous to afford 
a pleasant spectacle ; and he finished by fastening to his person a thou- 
sand Roman candles, Catherine wheels, serpents, and rockets of all 
manner of brilliant colours, setting them on fire all at once and walking 
and waltzing across his rope again in a blinding blaze of glory that lit 
up the garden and the people's faces like a great conflagration at mid- 
night. 

The dance had begun, and we adjourned to the temple. Within it 
was a drinking saloon ; and aU around it was a broad circular platform 
for the dancers. I backed up against the wall of the temple, and waited. 
Twenty sets formed, the music struck up, and then — I placed my hands 
before my face for very shame. But I looked through my Angers. They 
were dancing the renowned “ Gan-ccmJ* A handsome girl the set 
before me tripped forward lightly to meet the opposite gentleman- 
tripped back again, grasped her dresses vigorously on both sides with 
her hands, raised them pretty high, danced an* extraordinary jig that 
had more activity and exposure about it than any jig I ever saw beforei 
and then, drawing her clothes still higher, she advanced gaily to the 
centre and launched a vicious kick full at hex vis-^vis that must injal" 
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libly have removed his nose if he had been seven feet high. It was a 
mercy he was only six. ^ 

That is the can-zan. The idea of it is to dance as wildly, ^ noisily, 
as furiously as you can ; expose yourself as much as possible if you are 
a woman ; and kick as high as you can, no matter which sex you belong 
to. There is no word of exaggeration in this. Any of the staid, re- 
spectable, aged people who were there that night can testify to the truth 
of that statement. There was a good many such people present. I 
suppose French morality is not of that straitlaced description which Is 
shocked at trifles. 

I moved aside and took a generd view of the can-can* Shouts, 
laughter, furious music, a bewildering chaos of darting and inter- 
mingling forms, stormy jerking and snatching of gay dresses, bobbing 
heads, flying arms, lightning-flashes of white stockinged crives and 
dainty slippers in the air, and th^ a grand final rusl^ riot, a terrific 
hubbub and a wild stampede ! Heavens ! Nothing like it has been 
seen on earth since trembling Tam O’Shanter saw the devil and the 
witches at ^eir orgies that stormy night in AHowaye tsuld haunted 
kirk.’’ 

We visited the Louvre, at a time when we had no silk purchases in 
view, and looked at its miles of paintings by the old masters. Some of 
them were beautiful, but at the same time they carried such evidences 
about them of the cringing spirit of those great men that wo found small 
pleasure in examining them. Their nauseous adulation of princely 
patrons was more prominent to me and chained my attention more 
surely than the charms of colour and expression which are claimed tc 
be in the pictures. Gratitude for kindnesses is well, but it seems to me 
that some of those artists carried it so far that it ceased to be gratitude, 
and became worship. If there is a plausible excuse for the worship 
of men, then by aU means let us forgive Rubens and his brethren. 

But 1 will drop the subject, lest I say something about the old masters 
that might as well be left unsaid. 

Of course we drove in the Bois de Boulogne^ that limitless park, with 
its forests, its lakes, its cascades, and its broad avenues. There were 
thousands upon thousands of vehicles abroad, and the scene was fuii 
of life and gaiety. There were very common hacks, with father and 
mother and all the children in them ; conspicuous little open carriages 
with celebrated ladies of questionable reputation in them ; there were 
dukes and duchesses abroad, with goi^eous footmen perched behind, 
and equally gorgeous outriders perched on each of the six horses ; 
there were blue and silver, and green and gold, and pink and black, and 
all sorts and descriptions of stunning and startling liveries out, and 
I almost^ yearned to be a flunkey myself for the sake of the fine 
clothes. 

But presently the Emperor came along, and he outshone them all 
He was preceded by a body-guard of genUemen on horseback in showy 
uniforms, to carnage-horses (there appeared to be somewhere in the 
remote neighbourhood of a thousand of them) were bestridden by 
gallant-looking fellows, also in stylish uniforms, and after the carriage 
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followed anotlieT detachment of body-gnards. Everybody sot out of 
the w#y ; everybody bowed to the Emperor and his friend me Sultan, 
and they went by on a swin^g trot and disappeared. 

I will not describe the Bern de Boulogne, I cannot do it It is simply 
a beautiful, cultivated, endless, wonderful wilderness. It is an enchant- 
ing place. It is in Paris now, one may say, but a crumbling old cross 
in one portion of it reminds one that it was not always so. The cross 
marks the sppt where a celebrated troubadour was waylaid and 
murdered in the fourteenth century. It was in this park that a fellow 
with an unpronounceable name made the attempt upon the Bussian 
Czar’s life last spring with a pistoL The bullet struck a tree. Fer^son 
showed us the place. Now in America that interesting tree would be 
chopped down or forgotten within the next five years, but it will be 
treasured here. The guides will point it out to visitors for the next 
800 years, and when it decays and falls down they will put up another 
there, and go on with the same old story just the same. 


CHAPTER XV. 

O NE of OUT pleasantest visits was to Pexe la Chaise, the national 
buxying-ground of France, the honoured resting-place of some of 
her greatest and best children, the last home of scores of illustrions 
men and women who were born to no titles, but achieved fame by their 
own energy and their own genius. It is a solemn city of winding 
streets, ana of miniature marble temples and mansions of the dead 
gleaming white from out a wilderness of foliage and fresh flowers. Not 
every city is so well peopled as this, or has so ample an area within its 
walls Few palaces exist in any city that are so exquisite in design, so 
rich in art, so costly in material, so gracefuL so beautifuL 
We had stood in the ancient church of St Denis, where the marble 
effigies of thirty generations of kings and queens lay stretched at length 
upon the tombs, and the sensations invoked were startling and novel ; the 
curious armour, the obsolete costumes, the placid faces, me hands placed 

f alm to palm in eloquent suppHcation—it was a vision of grey antiquity 
t seemed curious enough to be standing face to face, as it were, with 
old Dagobert L, and Clovis, and Charlemagne, those vague colossal 
heroes, those shadows, those myths of a thousand years ago ! I touched 
their dust-covered faces with my finger, but Dagobert was deader than 
the sixteen centuries that have passed over him, Clovis slept well aftei 
his labour for Christ, and old Charlemagne went on dreaming of hia 
paladins, of bloody RoncesvaJles, and gave no heed to me. 

The great names of Pbre la Chaise impress one too, but differently. 
There me suggestion brought constantly to his •mind is, that this pla^ 
is sacred to a nobler royalty— the royalty of heart and brain. Every 
faculty of mind, every noble trait of numan nature, every high occupa- 
tion which men engage in, seems represented by a famous name. The 
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effect is a ciiriotis medley. Davoust and Massena, who wrought in many 
a Wttle-tragedy, are here, and so also is Bachel, of equal rencwn in 
mimic tragedy on the stage. The Abbe Sicard sleeps here — the first 
great teacher of the deaf and dumb — a man whose heart went out to 
every unfortunate, and whose life was given to kindly offices in their 
service ; and not far ojff, in repose and peace at last, lies Marshal Ney, 
whose stormy spirit knew no music like the bugle call to arms. The 
man who originated public gas-lighting, and that other benefactor who 
introduced the cultivation of the potato, and thus blessed millions of 
his starving countrymen, lie with the Prince of Masserano, and with 
exiled queens and princes of Further India. Gay-Lussac the chemist, 
Laplace the astronomer, Larrey the surgeon, de S6ze the Advocate, are 
here, and with them are Talma, Bellini, Rubini ; de Balzac, Beaumar- 
chais, B^ranger : Moliere and Lafontaine, and scores of other men whose 
names and whose worthy labours are as familiar in the remote by-places 
of civilisation as are the historic deeds of the kings and princes that 
sleep in the marble vaiJts of St Denis. 

But among the thousands and thousands of tombs in Pfere la Chaise, 
there is one that no man, no woman, no youth of either sex, ever passes 
by without stopping to examine. Every visitor has a sort of indistinct 
iaea of the history of its dead, and comprehends that homage is due there, 
but not one in twenty thousand clearly remembers the story of that tomb 
and its romantic occupants. This is the grave of Abelard and Heloise 
— a grave which has been more revered, more widelv known, more 
written and sung about and wept over, for seven hunired years, than 
any other in Christendom, save only that of the Saviour. All risitore 
linger pensively about it ; all youi^ people capture and carry away 
keepsakes and mementoes of it j all Parisian youths and maidens who 
are disappointed in love come there to bail out when they are fall 
of tears ; yea, many stricken lovers make pilgrimages to tiiis shrine 
from distent provinces to weep and wail and “grit” their teeth over 
their heavy sorrows, and to purchase the sympathies of the chastened 
spirits of that tomb with offerings of immortelles and budding flowers. 

Go when you wiU, you find somebody snuffling over that tomb. Gk) 
when you will, you find it furnished with those bouquets and immortellea. 
Go when you vrill, you find a gravel tram from Marseilles arriving to 
s^ply the deficiencies caused by memento-cabbaging Vandals whose 
affections have miscarriedi 

Yet who really knows the stoiy of Abelard and Heloise ? Precious 
few peop^. The names are perfectly familiar to everybody, and that 
is alt w ith infinite pains I have acquired a knowledge of that history, 
and I propose to narrate it here, partly for the honest information of the 
public, and partly to show that public that they have been wasting a 
good deal of marketable sentiment very unnecessarily. 

SVOBT OF ABFZiABU ABO HKLOIBB. 

Heloise was bom seven hunored ana sixty-six years ago. She may 
have had parents. There* is no telling. She lived with her uncle 
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Fulbertj a canon of the cathedral of Park I do not know what a canon 
of a cathedral is, but that is what he was. He was nothing more than 
a sort of a mountain howitzer likely, because they had no heavy artillery 
In those days. Suffice it, then, that Heloise lived with her uncle the 
howitzer, and was happy. — She spent the most of her childhood in the 
convent of Argenteuil — ^never heard of Argenteuil before, but suppose 
there was really such a place. She then returned to her uncle, the old 
gun, or son of a ^n, as the case may be, and he taught her to write and 
spe^ Latin, which was the language of literature and polite society at 
that period. 

Just at this time Pierre Abelard, who had already made himself 
widely famous as a rhetorician, came to found a school of rhetoric in 
Paris. The originality of hia principles, his eloquence, and his great 
physical strengA and beauty, created a profound sensation. He savf 
Heloise, and was captivated by her blooming youth, her beauty, and 
her charming disposition. He wrote to her ; she answered. He wrote 
j^ain ; she answered again. He was now in love. He longed to know 
ner — to speak to her face to face. 

His school was near Fulbert^s house. He asked Pulbert to allow him 
to calL The good old swivel saw here a rare opportunity: his niece, 
whom he so much loved, would absorb knowledge from this man, and 
it would not cost him a cent. Such was Fulbert — ^penurious. 

Fulberf s first name is not mentioned by any author, which is unfor- 
tunate. However, George W. Fulbert wiil answer for him as well as 
any other. We will let him go at that. He asked Abelard to teach 
her. 

Abelard was glad enough of the opportunity. He came often and 
stayed long. A letter of his shows in its very first sentence that he came 
under that friendly roof like a cold-hearted villain as he was, with the 
deliberate intention of debauching a confiding, innocent gkL This is 
the letter : 

“ I cannot cease to be astonished at the simplicity of Fulbert ; X v^as as much 
surprised as if he had placed a lamb in the power of a hungry wolf. Heloise and 
I, under pretext of study, gave ourselves up wholly to love, and the solitude 
that love seeks our studies procured for us. Books were open before us, but we 
spoke oftener of love than philosophy, and Hsses came more readily from omr 
Iqjs than words.” 

And so, exulting over an honourable confidence which to his de- 
graded instinct was a ludicrous ‘‘simplicity,” this unmanly Abelard 
seduced the niece of the man whose guest he was. Paris found it out 
Fulbert was told of it — ^told often— but refused to believe it He could 
not comprehend how a man could be so depraved as to use the sacred 
protection and security of hospitality as a means for the comuJission of 
such a crime as that But when he heard the rowdies in the streets 
binging the love-songs of Abelard to Heloise, the case was too plain— 
loye-Bon^ come not properly within the teachings of rhetoric and 

^ He <&ove Abelard from his house. Abelard returned secretly, and 
carried Heloise awav to Palais, in Brittany, his native country. Here. 
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shortly afterward, she hore a son, who, from his rare beauty, was sius 
uanieA Astrolabe— William G. The girl's flight enraged Fulbeyt, and 
he longed for vengeance, but feared to strike lest retaliation visit 
Heloise — for he still loved her tenderly. At length Abelard offered to 
marry Heloise, but on a shameful condition : that the marriage should 
be kept secret from the world, to the end that (while her good name 
remained a wreck, as before) his priestly reputation might be kept un- 
tarnished. It was like that miscreant. Fulbert saw his oppoitunity 
and consented. He would see the parties married, and then violate the 
confidence of the man who had taught him that trick ; he would 
divulge the secret, and so remove somewhat of the obloquy that attached 
to his niece’s fame. But the niece suspected his scheme. She refused 
the marriage, at first ; she said Fulbert would betray the secret to save 
her, and besides, she did not wish to drag down a lover who was so 
gifted, so honoured by the world, and who had such a splendid career 
before him. It was noble, self-sacrificing love, and characteristic of the 
pure-souled Heloise, but it was not good sense. 

But she was overruled, and the private marriage took place. Now - 
for Fulbert ! The heart so wounded should be healed at last ; the 
proud spirit so tortured should find rest again ; the humbled head 
should be lifted up once more. He proclaimed the mamage in the / 
high places of the city, and rejoiced that dishonour had departed from 
his house. But lo 1 Abelard denied the mamage 1 Heloise denied it I 
The people, knowing the former circumstances, might have believ^ 
Fulbert, had only Abelard denied it, but when the person chiefly in 
terested — the girl herself — denied it, they laughed despairing Fulbert 
to scorm 

The poor canon of the cathedral of Paris was spiked again. The last : 
hope of repairing the wrong that had been done Ms house was gone, ; i 
What next ? Human nature suggested revenge. He compassed i% 

The historian says — 

“ Buffians, hired by Fulbert, fell upon Abelard by nigbt, and inflicted npwi 
him a terrible and nameless mutilation.^' , 

I am seeking the last resting-place of those “ ruffians.” When I find ' 
ic I shall shed some tears on it, and stack up some bouquets and immor^ 
telles, and cart away from it some gravel whereby to remember that, 
howsoever blotted by crime their lives may have been, these ruffians 
did one just deed, at any rate, albeit it was not warrant^ by the strict / 
letter of the law. v 

Heloise entered a convent and bade good-bye to the world and its ' 
pleasures for aU time. For twelve years she never heard of Abelard — 
never es7en heard his name mentioned. She had become prioress of 
Argenteuil, and led a life of complete seclusion. She happened one 
day to see a letter written by him, in which he narrated his own history. ; : 
She cried over it, and ''wrote him. He answered, addressing her as his ^ 
^ sister in Christ.” They continued to correspond, she in the un weighed ‘ \ 
language of unwavering afl’ection, he in the chilly phraseology of the 
polish^ rhetonciau. She poured out her heart in passionate, dis- 
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Jointed sentences ; lie replied with finished essays, divided deliberately 
into h^hds and sub-heads, premises and argument. She showered upon 
him the tenderest epithets that love coidd devise ; he addressed ner 
from the North pole of his frozen heart as the “ Spouse of Christ ! ” 
The abandoned villain ! 

On account of her too easy government of her nuns some disre^table 
irregularities were discovered among them, and the Abbot of St Dennis 
broke up her establishment Abelard was the official head of the 
monastery of St Gildas de Ruys at that time, and when he heard of her 
homeless condition a sentiment of pity was aroused in his breast (it is a 
wonder the unfamiliar emotion did not blow his head ofi), and he 
placed her and her troop in the little oratory of the Paraclete, a re- 
Ugious establishment which he had founded. She had many privations 
and sufferings to imdergo at first, but her worth and her gentle dis- 
position won influential friends for her, and she built up a wealthy and 
flourishing nunnery. She became a great favourite with the heads of 
the church, and also the people, though she seldom appeared in public. 
She rapidly advanced in esteem, iu good report, and in usefulness, and 
Abelard as rapidly lost ground. The Pope so honoured her that he 
made her the head of her order. Abelard, a man of splendid talents, 
and ranking as the first debater of his time, became timid, irresolute, 
and distrustful of hia powers. He only needed a great misfortune to 
topple him from the high position he held in the world of intellectual 
excellence, and it came. Urged by kings and princes to meet the subtle 
St Bernard in debate and crush him, ne stood up iu the presence of a 
royal and illustrious assemblage, and when his antagonist had finished 
he looked about him, and stammered a commencement ; but his courage 
failed him ; the cunning of his tongue was gone : with his speech 
unspoken he trembled and sat down, a disgraced and vanquished 
champion. 

He died a nobody, and was buried at Cluny, a.d. 1144. They re- 
moved his body to the Paraclete afterward, and when Heloise died, 
twenty years later, they buried her with him, in accordance with her 
last wish. He died at the ripe age of sixty-four, aud she at sixty -three. 
After the bodies had remained entombed three hundred years, they were 
removed once more. They were removed again in 1800 ; and mially, 
seventeen years afterward, they were taken up and transferred to P^e 
la Chaise, where they will remain in peace and quiet until it comes 
time for them to get up aud move a^ain. 

History is silent concerning the last acts of the mountain howitzer. 
Let the world say what it will about him, J, at least, shall always 
respect the memory and sorrow for the abused trust, and the broken 
heart, and the troubled spirit of the old smooth-bore. Best aifd repose 
be his ! 

Such is the story of Abelard and Heloise. Such is the history tha® 
Lamartine has shed such cataracts of tears over. But that man never 
could come within the influence of a subject in the least pathetic with- 
out overflowing his oanks. He ought to be dammed — or leveed, I 
should more properly say. Such is the history—not as it is usually 
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told, but as it is when stripped of the nauseous sentimentality that 
would enshrine for our loving worship a dastardly seducer lik(? Pierre 
Abelard. I ha^e not a word to say against the misused, faithful girl, 
and would not withhold from her grave a single one of those simple . 
tributes wliicli blighted youths and maidens ofer to^ her memory, but I . ' 
am sorry enough that 1 have not time and opportunity to write four or . 
five volumes of my opinion of her friend the founder of the Parachute, . 
or the Paraclete, or whatever it was. 

The tons of sentiment I have wasted on that unprincipled humbug in 
my ignorance ! I shall throttle down my emotions hereafter about this 
sort of people, until I have read them up, and know whether they are 
entitled to any tearful attentions or not. I wish I had my immortelles 
back now, and that brinch of radishes. ; 

In Paris we often saw in shop windows the sign, ‘‘ E^iglish Spoken 
Here” jixst as one sees in the windows at home the sign, “ Id on park 
franpau” We always invaded these places at once, and invariably \ 
received the mformation, framed in faultless French, that the clerk who ' \ 
did the English for the establishment had just gone to dinner, and would 
be back in an hour ; would Monsieur buy something. We wondered 
why those parties happened to take their dinners at such erratic and ^ 
extraordinary hours, for we never called at a time when an exemplary V 
Christian would be in the least likely to be abroad on such an errand* ^ 
The truth was, it was a base fraud — a snare to trap the unwary — chad !' 
to catch fledglings with. They had no English-muraering clerk. They \ 
trusted to the sign to inveigle foreigners into their lairs, and trusted to . ’ 
their own blandishments to keep them there till they bought something v i 

We feretted out another French imposition — a frequent sign to thia > ' 
effect : — All Mannee of American Dbinks Aktistically Prepabisb 
Hebe.*’ We procured the services of a gentleman experienced in thjs 
nomenclature of the A m erican bar, and moved upon the wori^ of one / 
of these impostora A bowing, aproned Frenchman skipped forward ! 
and said : — - " 

Que voulez les messieurs 1” I do not know what Que vouleas frs . 
messieurs ” means, but such was his remark. 

Our General said, “We will take a whisky-straight^ , ‘5 

[A stare from the Frenchman.] 

‘‘ W ell, if you don’ t know what that is, give us a champagne cock-taa^* ^ ^ 

[A stare and a shrug.] ’ 

Well, then, give us a sherry cobbler.*’ 

The Frenchman was chectoated. This was all Greek to him. ' ; 

‘^Give us a brandy smash I” 

The Frenchman began to back away, suspicious of the ominous vigour I, 
of the last order"-began to back away, shrugging his shoulders and 1 
^reading his hands apologetically, , 5 ; 

The (&neral followed Sim up, and gained a complete victory. The 
uneducated foreigner cbuld not even Simish a Santa Qtvcl Punch, an v 
Eye-Dpener, a Stone-Fence, or an Earthquake. It was plain that he f 
was a wicked impostor. 

An acquaintance of mine said the other day. that he was doubtless ; 
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only American visitor to the Exposition who had had the high honour oJ 
being escorted by the Emperor's body-guard. I iiid with unobtrusive 
frankness that I was astonished that such a long-legged, lantern-jawed, 
unprepossessing looking spectre as he should & singled out for a dis- 
tinction like that, and asked how it came about He said he had 
attended a great military review in the Champ de Mars, some time ago, 
Sind while the multitude about him was growing thicker and thicker 
every moment, he observed an open space inside the railing. He left 
his carriage and went into it. lie was the only person there, and so he 
had plenty of room, and the situation being central, he could see all the 
preparations going on about the field. By and by there was a sound of 
music, and soon the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of Austria, 
escorted by the famous Cent Gardes, entered the enclosure. They seemed 
not to observe him, but directly, in response to a sign from the com- 
mander of the Guard, a young lieutenant came toward him with a file 
of his men following, halted, raised his hand, and gave the military 
salute, and then said in a low voice that he was sorry to have to disturb 
a stranger and a gentleman, but the place was sacred to royalty. Then 
this New Jersey phantom rose up and bowed and begged paraon, then 
with the officer beside him, the me of men marching behmd him, and 
with every mark of respect, he was escorted to his carriage by the 
imperial Cent Gardes! The officer saluted again and fell back, the New 
Jersey sprite bowed in return, and had presence of mind enough to pre- 
tend that he had simply called on a matter of private business with those 
enmerors, and so waved them an adieu, and drove from the field I 

im^ine a poor Frenchman ignorantly intruding upon a public ros- 
trum sacred to some sixpenny dignitary m America. The police would 
scare him to death, first with a storm of their elegant blasphemy, and 
then pull him to pieces getting him away from there. We are measur- 
ably superior to the French in some things, but they are immeasurably 
our betters in others. 

Enough of Paris for the present We have done our whole duty by 
It We have seen the Tuileries, the Napoleon Column, the Madeline, 
that wonder of wonders the tomb of Napoleon, all the great churches 
and museums, libraries, imperial palaces, and sculpture and picture 
galleries, the Pantheon, Jardin des Plantes, the opera, the circus, the 
Legislative Body, the billiard-rooms, the barbers, the grisetUs — 

* Ah, the grisettes / I had almost forgotten. They are another romantic 
fraud. They were (if you let the books of travel t^ it) always so beauti- 
ful — so neat and trim, so graceful — so naive and trusting — so gentle, so 
winning — so faithful to their shop duties, so irresistible to buyers in their 
prattling importunity — so devoted to their poverty-stricken studente of 
Uie Latin Quarter— so Lght-^earted and happy on their Sunday picnics 
Sa the suburbs— and oh, so charmingly, so deiightfuily i mm om t 

Stuff 1 For three or four days I was constantly saying— 

^ Quick, Ferguson ! is that a grisette P , 

And he always said ‘‘No.” 

He comprehended at last that I wanted to see st grisette. Then he 
showed me dozens of them. They were like nearly all the Frenchwomen 
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1 ever saw— homely. They had large hands, large feet, large mouths j 
they had px^ noses as a general tmng, and mustaches that nc'w even 
good bTeeding could overlook ; they combed their hair straight back 
without parting; they were ill-shaped, they were not winning, they 
were not graceful ; I knew by their looks that they ate garlic and onions; 
and lastly and ^ally, to my thinking, it would be base flattery to cal] 
tiiem immoral 

Aroint thee, wench ! I sorrow for the vagabond student of the Lath 
Quarter now even more than formerly I envied him. Thus topples t( 
earth another idol of my infancy. 

We have seen everything, and to-morrow we go to Versailles. We 
shall see Paris only for a little while as we come back to take up our 
Ene of march for the ship, and so I may as well bid the beautiful city a 
regretful farewell We shall travel many thousands of miles after we 
leave here, and visit many great cities, but we shall find none so 
enchanting as this. 

Some 01 OUT party have gone to England, intending to take a round- 
about course and rejoin the vessel at Leghorn or Naples, several weeks 
hence. We came near going to Geneva, but have concluded to retuni 
to Marseilles, and go up through Italy from Genoa. 

I will conclude mis chapter with a remark that I am sincerely proud 
to be able to make, and glad as well that my comrades cordially indorse, 
it — ^to wit, by far the handsomest women we have seen in France were 
bom and reared in America. 

I feel now like a man who has redeemed a failing reputation, and 
abed lostre upon a dimmed escutcheon by a single just deed done at the 
eleventh hour. 

Let the curtain fedl to slow music. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

V ERSAILLES ! It is wonderfullj beautiful ! You gaze, and start, 
and try to understand that it is real, that it is on the earth, that 
it is not the Garden of Eden — ^but your brain grows giddy, stup^ 
fied by the world of beauty around you, and you half believe you are 
the dupe of an exq[uisite dream. The scene thrills one like military 
music ! A noble palace, stretching its ornamented front block upon 
block away, till it seemed that it would never end ; a grand promenade 
before it, whereon the armies of an empire might parade ; sul about It 
rainbows 4>f flowers, and colossal statues that were almost numberless, 
and yet seemed only scattered over the ample space ; broad flights oi 
stone steps leading down from the promenade to lower grounds of the 
park — stairways that whole regiments might stand to arms upon and 
have room to spare ; vast mountains whose great bronze efligies dis* 
charged rivers of sparkling water into the air and mingled a hundred 
curving jets together in forms of matchles?* beauty %, wide grass-caipeted 
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avenues tiiat branched hither and thither in every direction and wan- 
dered to seemingly interminable distances, walled all the way on either 
side with compact ranks of leafy trees whose branches met above and 
formed arches as faultless and as symmetrical as ever were carved in 
stone, and here and there were glimpses of sylvan lakes with miniature 
ships glassed in their surfaces. And everywhere — on the palace steps, 
and the great promenade, around the fountains, among the trees, and far 
under the arches of the endless avenues— hundreds and hundreds of 
people in gajr costumes walked or ran or danced, and gave to the fairy 
picture the life and animation which was all of perfection it could have 
lacked. 


It was worth a pilgrimage to see. Everything is on so gigantic a 
scale. Nothing is sm^ nothing is cheap. The statues are all large ; 
the palace is grand ; the park covers a fair-sized county ; the avenues 
are interminable. All the distances and all the dimensions about 
Versailles are vast I used to think the pictures exaggerated these 
distances and these dimensions beyond all reason, and that they 
made Versailles more beautiful than it was possible for any place in the 
world to be, I know now that the pictures never came up to the 
subject in any respect, and that no painter could represent Versailles on 
canvas, as beautiful as it is in reality, I used to abuse Louis XIV. for 
spendiug two hundred millions of dollars in creating this marvellous 
par^ when bread was so scarce with some of his subjects : but I have 
forgiven h i m now. He took a track of land sixty miles in circumference, 
and set to work to make this park and build mis palace and a road to 
it from Paris. He kept 86,000 men employed daily on it, and the 
labour was so unhealthy that they used to die and be hauled oJBf by 
cart-loads every night The wife of a nobleman of the time speaks 
of this as an incomervUnce^^ but naively remarks that “ it does not 
seem worthy of attention in the happy state of tranquillity we now 
enjoy.” 

I always thought ill of people at home, who trimmed their shrubbery 
into pyramids, and squares, and spires, and all manner of unnatural 
shapes, and when I saw the same thing being practised in this great 
park, I began to feel dissatisfied. But I soon saw the idea of the 3iing 
and the wisdom of it They seek the general effect We distort a 
dozen sickly trees into unaccustomed shapes in a little yard no bigger 
than a dining-room, and then surely they look absurd enough. But 
here they take two hundred thousand tall forest trees and set them in a 
double row ; allow no sign of leaf or branch to grow on the trunk lower 
down than six feet above the ground ; from that poiut the boughs begiu 
to project, and very gradually they extend outward further and further 
till they meet overhead, and a faultless tunnel of foliage ^ formed. 
The arch is mathematically precise. The effect is then very fine. 
They make trees take fifty different shapes, and so these quaint effects 
are infinitely varied and picturesque. The tsees in no two avenues 
are shaped alike, and consequently the eye is not fatigued mth, any- 
thing in the nature of monotonous uniformity. I will drop this subject 
uow, leaviug it to others to determine* hov/ these people manage to 
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make endless ranks of lofty forest trees grow to just a certain thictoeer 
of trunk (say a foot and two-thirds) ; how they make them spjpng to 
precisely the same height for miles ; how they make them grow so close 
together ; how they compel one huge limb to spring from the same 
identical spot on each tree and form the main sweep of the arch ; and 
how all these things are kept esactly in the same condition, and in th4 
same exquisite shapeliness and symmetry month after month and year 
after year — for I have tried to reason out the. problem, and have 
failed" 

We walked through the great hall of scmpture and the one hundred 
and fifty galleries of paintings in the palace of Versailles, and felt that 
to he in such a place was useless unless one had a whole year at hk 
disposal. These pictures are all battle-scenes, and only one solitary little 
sanvas among them all treats of anything^ but great French victories. 
We wandered, also, through the Grand Trianon and the Petit Trianon, 
those monuments of royal prodigality, and with histories so mournful — 
filled, as it is, with souvenirs of Napoleon the First and three dead 
kings and as many queens. In one sumptuous bed they had all slept 
In succession, but no one occupies it now. In a large dining-room stood 
the table at which Louis XI v. and his mistress, Madame Maintenon, 
and after them Louis XV., and Pompadour, had sat at their meals j^naked 
and unattended — for the table stood upon a trap-door, which descended 
with it to regions below when it was necessary to replenish its dishea 
In a room of the Petit Trianon stood the furniture, just as poor Marie 
Antoinette left it when the mob came and dragged her and tne King to 
Paris, never to return. Near at hand, in the stables, were prodigious 
carriages that showed no colour but gold-carriages used oy fonnef 
Kings of France on state occasions, and never used now save when a 
kin^y head is to be crowned, or an imperial infant christened. And 
with them were some curious sleighs, whose bodies were shaped like lions, 
swans, tigers, dec. — vehicles that had once been handsome with pictured 
designs and fine workmanship, but were dusty and decajdng now. They 
bad their histoiy. When Louis XIV. had finished the Grand Trianon, 
be told Maintenon he had created a Paradise for her, and asked if ^ 
could think of anything now to wish for. He said he wished the 
Trianon to be perfection — nothing less. She said she could think but of 
one thing — it was summer, and it was balmy France — ^yet she would like 
well to sleigh-ride in the leafv avenues of Versaalles I The next mom-* 
ing found miles and miles of ^assy avenues spread thick with snowy 
salt and su^, and a procession of those quaint sleighs waiting to 
receive the cni^ concubine of the gayest and most unprincipled court 
that France has ever seen. 

From sumptuous Versailles, with its palaces, its stat^jiis, its ga.rdens, 
and its fountains, we journeyed back to Paris and sought its antipodbe 
— ^the Faubourg St Antoine. Little narrow streets; dirly children 
blockading them ; greasy, slovenly women capturing and spanking themi 
filthy dens on first floors, with rag stores in them (the heaviest business 
in the Faubourg is the chiibniePs) ; other filthy dens where whole suits 
ol second and third-hand dothing are sold at prices that would ruin 
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any proprietor who did not steal his stock ; still other tuthy dens where 
they SBoId groceries — sold them by the halj^enny worth — hve dollars 
BTOuld buy the man out, goodwill and alL Up these little crooked 
streets they will murder a man for seven dollars, and dump the body in 
the Seine, And up some other of these streets— most of them, I should 
say — live lorettes. 

All through this Faubourg St Antoine, misery, poverty, vice and 
crime go hand in hand, and the evidences of it stare one in the face from 
every side. Here the people live who begin the revolutions. When* 
ever there is anything of that kind to be done, they are always ready. 
They take as much genuine pleasure in building a barricade as they do 
in cutting a throat or shoving a friend into the Seine. It is tliese 
savage-looking ruffians who storm the splendid halls of the Tuileries 
occasionally and swarm into Versailles when a King is to be called to 
account 

But they will build no more barricades, they will break no more 
soldiers^ heads with paving-stones. Louis Napoleon has taken care of dl 
that He is armihilating the crooked streets, and building in their 
stead noble boulevards as straight as an arrow — ^avenues which a cannon 
ball could traverse from end to end without meeting an obstruction more 
irresistible than the flesh and bones of men — boulevards whose stately 
edifices wiH never afford refuges and plotting places for starving, dis- 
contented revolution breeders. Five of tiiese great thoroughfares radiate 
j&rom one ample centre — a centre which is exceedingly well adapted to 
the accommodation of heavy artillery. The mobs usSd to riot there, but 
they must seek another rallyine-plaee in future. And this ingenious 
Napoleon paves the streets of his great cities with a smooth, compact 
composition of asphaltum and sand. No more barricades of flag-stones 
— no more assaulting his Majesty’s troops with cobbles, I cannot feel 
friendly toward my quondam fellow- American, Napoleon III., especially 
at this time,^ when in fancy I see his crediiloua victim, Maximilian, 
lying stark and stiff in Mexico, and his maniac widow watching eagerly 
6om her French asylum for the form that will never come— but I do 
admire his nerve, his calm self-reliance, his shrewd good sense. 


CHAPTER XVH 

W E had a pleasant journey of it seaward aga^ We found that te 
the three past nights our ship had been in a state of war. The 
first night, the sailors of a British ship, being happy ^th ™g, 
came down on the pier and challenged our sailors to a free fight. They 
accepted with alacrity, repaired to the pier and gained— their share of a 
drawn battle. Severed bruised and bloody members of both parties 
were carried off by the police, and imprisoned until the foUowiog mopa* 
ing. The next night the British boys came again to renew 
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but our men had strict orders to remain on board and out ot sight 
They did so, and the besieging party grew noisy, and more andrniore 
abusive as the fact became apparent (to them) that our men were afraid 
to come out They went away, finally, with a closing burst of ridicule 
and ofiFensive epithets. The third night they came again, and were 
more obstreperous than ever. They swaggered up and down the almost 
deserted pier, and hurled curses, obscenity, and stinging sarcasms at 
our crew. It was more than human nature could bear. The executive 
officer ordered our men ashore — with instructions not to fight. They 
charged the British and gained a brilliant victory, I probably would 
not have mentioned this war had it ended differently. But I travel to 
learn, and I still remember that they picture no French defeats in the 
battle-galleries of Versailles. 

It was like home to us to step on board the comfortable ship again, 
and smoke and lounge about her breezy decks. And yet it was not 
altogether like home, either, because so many members of the family 
were away. We missed some pleasant faces which we would rather 
have found at dinner, and at night there were gaps in the euchre-parties 
which could not be satisfactorily filled. “Moult.^' was in England 
Jack in Switzerland, Charley in Spain. Blucher was gone, none could 
tell where. But we were at sea again, and we had the stars and the” 
ocean to look at, and plenty of room to meditate in. 

In due time the shores of Italy were sighted, and as we stood gazing 
from the decks early in the bright summer morning, the stately city d 
Genoa rose up out of the sea, and flung back the sunlight from heir 
hundred palaces. 

Here we rest for the present — or rather, here we have been trying to 
test, for some little time, but we run about too much to accomplish a 
great deal in that line. 

I would like to remain here. I had rather not go any further. 
There may be prettier women in Europe, but I doubt it The popula- 
tion of Genoa is 120,000 5 two-thirds of these are women, I think, and 
at least two-thirds of the women are beautiful. They are as dressy, and 
as tasteful, and as graceful as they could possibly be without being 
angels. However, angels are not very dressy, I believe. At least the 
angels in pictures are not— they wear nothing but wings. But the 
Genoese women do look so charming. Most of the young demoiselles 
are robed in a cloud of white from head to foot, though many trick 
themselves out more elaborately. Nine-tenths of them wear nothing 
on their heads but a filmy sort of veil, which falls down their backs 
like a white mist They are very fair, and many of them have blue 
eyes, but black and dreamy dark brown ones are met with oftenest. 

The lajjies and gentlemen of Genoa have a pleasant fashion of pro^ 
menading in a large park on the top of a hiH in the centre of the city, 
from six till nine m the evening, and then eating ices in a neighbourit^ 
garden an hour or twodonger. We went to the park on Sunday even- 
ing, Two thousand persons were present, chiefly young ladies and 
gsntlemeru The gentlemen were dressed iu the very latest Paris fashions, 
and the robes of ^e ladies glinted among the trees like so many snow- 
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lUikes. The multitude moved round and round the park in a great pro- 
cessiAi. The bands played, and so did the fountains ; the moon and 
the gas-lamps lit up the scene, and altogether it was a brilliant and an 
animated picture. I scanned every female face that passed, and it 
(Seemed to me that all were handsome. I never saw such a foeshet of 
loveliness before. I do not see how a man of only ordinary decision of 
character could marry here, because, before he coiud get his mind made 
up he would fall in love with somebody else. 

Never smoke any Italian tobacco. Never do it on any account. It 
makes me shudder to think what it must be made of. You cannot 
throw an old cigar <‘stub” down anywhere, but some vagabond will 
pounce upon it on the instant. I like to smoke a good deal, but it 
wounds my sensibilities to see one of these stub-hunters watching me 
out of the comers of his hungry eyes, and calculating how long my 
cigar will be likely to last It reminded me too painfully of that San 
Francisco undertaker who used to go to sick-beds with his watch in hia 
hand and time the corpse. One of these stub-hunters followed us all 
over the park last night, and we never had a smoke that was worth any- 
thing. We were always moved to appease him with the stub before the 
cigar was half gone, because he looks so viciously anxious. He regarded 
us as his own legitimate prey, by right of discovery, I think, because he 
drove off several other professionals who wanted to take stock in us. 
Now, they surely must chew those old stubs, and dry and sell 
them for smoking tobacco. Therefore, give your custom to other than 
Italian brands of the article, 

** The Superb ” and the " City of Palaces " are names which Genoa 
has held for centuries. She is full, of palaces, certainly, and the padacea 
are sumptuous inside, but they are very rusty without, and m^e no 
pretensions to architectural magnificence. “ Genoa, the Superb,*^ would 
^ a felicitous title if it referred to the women. 

We have visited several of the palaces — immense thick- walled piles, 
with great stone staircases, tessellated marble pavements on the floors 
(sometimes they make a mosaic work, of intricate designs, wrought in 

E ebbles, or little fragments of marble laid in cemenQ, and grand saloru 
ung with pictures by Rubens, Guido, Titian, Paul Veronese, and so on, 
and portraits of heads of the family, in plum^ helmets and gallant coats 
of mail, and patrician ladies, in stunning costumes of centuries ago. But, 
of course, the folks were all out in the country for the summer, and 
might not have known enough to ask us to dinner if they had been at 
home, and so all the grand empty saZonSy with their resounding pave- 
ments, their grim pictures of dead ancestors, and tattered banners mih 
the dust of bygone centuries upon them, seemed to brood solemnly of 
death and the grave, and our spirits ebbed away, and our cheerfulness 
passed from us. We never went up to the eleventh story. We always 
TOgan to suspect ghosts. There was always an undertaker-looking 
servant along too, who handed us a programme pointed to the picture 
that beg&n the list of the salon he was in, and then stood stiff and stark 
and unsmiling in his petrified livery till we were ready to move on to 
the next chamber, whereupon he marched sadly ahead and took up 
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aaothei i3DLii.ligTian.tly respectful position as before, I wasted so much 
time praying that the roof would fall in on these dispiriting flifakeys 
that I ha^d but little left to bestow upon palaces and pictures. 

And besides, as in Paris, we had a guide. Perdition catch ail the 
guides ! This one said he was the most gifted linguist in Genoa as far 
as English was concerned, and that only two persons in the city besides 
himself could talk the language at alL He snow’ed us the birthplace of , 
Christopher Columbus, and after we had reflected in silent awe before 
it for fifteen minutes, he said it was not the birthplace of Columbus, 
but of Columbus’s grandmother ! When we demanded an explanation 
of his conduct, he only shrugged his shoulders and answered in bar- 
barous Italian. I shall speak further of this guide in a future chapter. 

All the information we got out of bim we shall be able to carry along ^ 
with us, I think. ^ ^ f 

1 have not been to church so often in a long time as I have in the last 
few weeks. The people in these old lands seem to make churches their 
speciality. Especially does this seem to be the case with the citizens of ) 
Genoa. I think there is a church every three or four hundred yards ' 
all over town. The streets are sprinkled from end to end with , j, 
fthovel«hatted, long-robed, well-fed priests, and the church bells by 
dozens are pealing aU the day long, nearly. Every now and then one 
comes across a friar of orders grey, with shaven head, long, coarse robe^ 
rope girdle, and beads, and with feet cased in sandals or entirely bara 
These worthies suffer in. the flesh, and do penance all their lives, I sup- . 
pose ; but they look like consummate famine-breeders. They are all mt 
and serene. 

The old Cathedral of San Lorenzo is about as notable a building as '1 
we have found in Genoa. It is vast, and has colonnades of noble pillars, \ ' I 
and a great organ, and tlie customary pomp of gilded mouldings, pic- 
tmes, frescoed ceiliQgs, and so forth. I cannot describe it, of course — ^it i 
would r^uire a good many pages to do that. But it is a curious place. ; ' 
They said that half of it — from the front door half way down to the altar 
— ^was a Jewish synagogue before the Saviour was born, and that no * i; 
alteration had been made in it since that time. We doubted the state* ; ^ 
ment, but did it reluctantly. We would much rather have believed it ", * 
The place looked in too perfect repair to he so ancient .v/ 

The main point of interest about the Cathedral is the little Chapel of 
St John the Baptist They only allow women to enter it on one day in , 
the year, on account of the animosity they still cherish against the sex /)} 
because of the murder of the Saint to gratify a caprice of Herodias. In 1: 
this chapel is a marble chest, in which, they told us, were the ashes of 
St John ; and around it was wound a chain, which, they said, had con- ' 
flned him^hen he was in prison. We did not desire to disbelieve these 
statements, and yet we could not feel certain that they were correct— 
partly because we could have broken that chain, and so could St John, J 
and partly because we had seen St John’s ashes before, in another 
church. We could not bring ourselves to think St John had two sets . i 
of ashes, \ 

They also showed ns a portrait of the Madoima which was painted by " 
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St Luke, and it did not look half as old and smoky as some of the pic- 
tures 4)y Bubens, "W could not help admiring the apostle’s modesty in 
never once mentioning in his writings that he could paint 

But isn’t this relic matter a tittle overdone ? We find a piece of the 
true cross in every old church we go into, and some of the that held 
it together. I would not like to be positive, but I think we have seen 
as much as a keg of these nails. Then there is the crown of thorns * 
they have part of one in Saint Chapelle, in Pa^, and part of one, also^ 
in Ndtre Dame. And as for bones of St Denis, I feel certain we have 
seen enough of them to duplicate him, if necessary. 

I only meant to write about the churches, but I keep wandering from 
the subject I could say that the Church of the Annunciation is a 
wilderness of beautiful columns, of statues, gilded mouldings, and pic- 
tures almost countless ; but that would give no one an entuely perfect 
idea of the thing, and so where is the use 1 One family built the whole 
edifice, and have got money left There is where the mystery lies. We 
had an idea at first that only a mint could have survived the expense. 

These people here live in the heaviest, highest, broadest, aarkest, 
solidest houses one can imagine. Each one might “laugh a siege to 
scorn.” A hundred feet front and a hundred h^h is about the ^le, 
and you go up three flights of stairs before you begin to come upon signs 

of occupancy. Everything is stone, and stone of the heaviest floors, 

stairways, mantels, benches— -everything. The walls are four to five feet 
thick. The streets genera^ are four or five to eight feet wide, and as 
crooked as a cork-screw. You go along one of these gloomy cracks, and 
look up and behold the sky like a mere ribbon of light, far above your 
head, where the tops of the tall houses on either side of the street bend 
almost together. You feel as if you were at the bottom of some tremen- 
dous abyss, with all the world far above you. You wind iu and out, and 
here and there, in the most mysterious way, and have no more idea of 
the points of the compass than if you were a blind man. You can never 
persuade yourseK that these are actually streets, and the frowning, dingy, 
monstrous houses dwellings, till you see one of these beautiful, pretti^- 
dressed women emerge from them — see her emerge from a dark, dreary- 
looking den that looks dungeon all over, from the ground away half-way 
up to heaven. And then you wonder that such a charming moth could 
come from such a forbidding shell as that. The streets are wisely made 
nhrow and the houses heavy and thick and stony, in order that the 
people may be cool m this roasting climate. And they are cool, and 
stay so* And while I think of it — ^the men wear hate and have very 
dark complexions ; but the women wear no head-gear but a flimsy veil 
like a gossamer^s web, and yet are exceedingly fair as a general thing, 
Singular, isn’t it ? ^ 

The huge palaces of Genoa are each supposed to be occupied by one 
family, but they could accommodate a hundred, I should think. They 
are relics of the grandeur of Genoa’s palmy d^tys — the days when she 
was a great commercial and maritime power several centuries ago. 
These houses, solid marble palaces though they be, are in many cases of a 
dull ninkish colour outside, and from pavement eaves are pictured with 
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Genoese battie-scenes, with monstrous Jupiters and Cupids, and with faml- 
liar illustrations of Grecian mythology. Where the paint has yielded to 
age and exposure, and is peeling off in fiakes and patches, the effect is not 
happy, A noseless Cupid, or a Jupiter with an eye out, or a Venus with 
a ny-olister on her breast, are not attractive features in a picture. Some 
of these painted walls reminded me somewhat of the tall van, plastered 
with fanciful bills and posters, that follows the band-waggon of a circus 
about a country village. I have not read or heard that the outsides of 
the houses of any other European city are frescoed in this way. 

I cannot conceive of such a thing as Gtenoa in ruins. Such massive 
arches, such ponderous substructions as support these towering broad- 
winged edifices, we have seldom seen before ; and surely the great blocks 
of stone of which these edifices are built can never decay ; wails that are 


as thick as an ordinary American doorway is high, cannot crumble. 

The Bepublics of Genoa and Pisa were very powerful in the Middle 
Ages. Their ships filled the Mediterranean, and they carried on an 


Ages. Their ships filled the Mediterranean, and they carried on an 
extensive commerce -with Constantinople and Syria. Their warehouses 
were the great distributing depots from whence the costly merchandise 
of the East was sent abroad over Europe. They were warlike little 
nations, and defied, in those days, governments that overshadow them 
now as mountains overshadow mole-hills. The Saracens captured and 
pillaged Genoa nine hundred years ago, but during the following cen- 
tury Genoa and Pisa entered into an offensive and defensive alfiance, 
and besieged the Saracen colonies in Sardinia and the Balearic Isles witii 
an obstinacy that maintained its pristine vigour, and held to its purpose 
for forty long years. They were victorious at last, and divided theh 
conquests equably among their great patrician families. Descendants 
of some of those proud families still inhabit the palaces of Genoa, and 
trace in their own features a resemblance to the mm knights whose por- 
traits hang in their stately halls, and to pictured beauties with pouting 
lips and merry eyes whose originals have been dust and ashes for manj 
a dead and forgotten century. 

The hotel we lived in belonged to one of those great orders of knights 
of the Cross in the times of the Crusades, and its mailed sentinels once 
kept watch and ward in its massive turrets and woke the echoes of these 
halls and corridors with their iron heels. 


But Genoa^s greatness has degenerated into an unostentatious commerce ; I 
in velvets and silver filagree work. They say that each European toto . y 
has its speciality. These filagree things are Genoa's speciality. Her ; f J 
smiths take silver ingots and work them up into all manner of graceful ’ ^ 
and beautiful forms. They make bunches of flowers, from fiakes and ^ 
wires of silver, that counterfeit the delicate creations the frost weaves T i 
upon a window pane ; and we were shown a miniature silver temple ‘ 
whose fiuted columns, whose Corinthian capitals and rich entablatures, 
whose spfre, statues, bells, and ornate lavishness of sculpture were y'l 
wrought in poHshed silver, and with such matchless art that every 
detail was a fascinating study, and the finished edifice a wonder oi / 
beauty. 1 

We are read? to move again, thoufji we are not really tired yet of th#* 
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fewrow passs^es of this old marble cave. Cave is a good word, when 
8peaki*g of Genoa under the stars. When we have been prowling at 
midnight through the gloomy crevices they call streets, where no foot- 
falls but ours were echoing, where only ourselves were abroad, and 
lights appeared only at long intervals and at a distance, and mysteriously 
disappeared again, and the houses at our elbows seemed to stretch up- 
ward farther than ever toward the heavens, the memory of a cave I used 
to know at home was always in my mind, with its lofty passages, its 
silence and solitude, its shrouding gloom, it sepulchral echoes, its flit- 
ting lights, and more than all, its sudden revelations of branching 
crevices and corridors where we least expected them. 

We are not tired of the endless processions of cheerful, chattering 
gossipers that throng these courts and streets all day long, either ; noi 
of the coarse-robed monks ; nor of the Asti ” wines, which that old 
doctor (whom we call the Oracle), with customary felicity in the matter 
of getting everything wrong, misterms nasty But we must go, 
nevertheless. 

Our last sight was the cemetery (a burial-place intended to accommo- 
date 60,000 bodies), and we shall continue to remember it after we shall 
have forgotten the palaces. It is a vast marble colonaded corridor ex- 
tending around a great unoccupied square of ground ; its broad floor w 
marble, and on every slab is an inscription — ^for every slab covers a 
corpse. On either side, as one walks down the middle of the passage, 
are monuments, tombs, and sculptured figures that are exquisitely 
wrought and are full of grace and oeauty. They are new and snowy ; 
every outline is perfect, every feature guiltless of mutilation, flaw, or 
blemish ; and therefore to us these far-reaching ranks of bewitching 
forms are a hundredfold more lovely than the damaged and dingy statu- 
ary they have saved from the wreck of ancient art, and set up in the 
galleries of Paris for the worship of the world. 

Weil provided with cigars and other necessaries of life, we are now 
ready to take the cars for Milan. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

\LIi day long we sped through a mountainous country whose peaks 
were bright with sunshine, whose hillsides were dotted with pretty 
villas sitting in the midst of gardens and shrubbery, and whose 
deep ravines were cool and shady, and looked ever so inviting from 
where we and the birds were winging our flight through the sult^ 
air. 

We had plenty of chilly tunnels wherein to check our perspiration, 
though. We timed one of them. We were twenty minutes passing 
through it, going at the rate of thirty to thirty-five miles an hour. 

Beyond Alessandria we passed the battle-field of Marengo. 

Towards dusk we drew near Milan#, and caught glimpses of the Mty 
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and che blue mountain-peaks beyond. But we were not caring for these 
things — they did not interest us in the least. We were in a fever of, 
impatience ; we were dying to see the renowned Cathedral ! We watched , 
—in this direction and that — all around — everywhere.^ We needed no 
one to point it out — we did not wish any one to point it out — we would j 

recognSe it, even in the- desert of the great Sahara. 

At last, a forest of graceful needles, shimmering in the amber sunlight^ 
rose slowly above the pigmy house-tops, as one sometimes sees in the 
far horizon a gilded and pinnacled mass of cloud lilt itself above the 
waste of waves at sea— the Cathedral ! We knew it in a moment. 

Half of that night and all of the next day this architectural autocrat 
was our sole object of interest. 

What a wonder it is ! So grand, so solemn, so vast 1 And yet so ^ 
delicate, so airy, so graceful ! A very world of solid weight, and yet it . 
seems in the soft moonlight only a fairy delusion of frost-work that 
might vanish with a breath I How sharply its pinnacled angles and its 
wilderness of spires were cut against the sky, and how nchiy their ' \ 
shadows fell upon its snowy roof ! It was a vision — a miracle !— an " 
anthem sung in stone, a poem wrought iu marble ! 

Howsoever you look at the great Cathedral, it is noble, it is beautiftdt' J^ 
Wherever you stand in Milan, or within seven miles of Milan, it, iu 
visible — and when it is visible, no other object can chain your whole i 
attention. Leave your eyes unfettered by your will but a single instan^' ^ 
and they will surely turn to seek it It is the first thing you look 
when you rise in the morning, and the last your lingering gaze rests, 
upon at night Surely, it must be the princeliest creation that ever ^ 
brain of man conceived 

At nine o'clock in the morning we went and stnod before this imirHe , 
colossus. The central one of its five great doors is bordered with a bs^^ f 
rdief of birds and fruits and beasts and insects, which have been so 
geniously carved out of the marble that they seem like living creatuxefe ; . , 
— and the figures are so numerous and the design so complex, that 
might study it a week without exhausting its interest. On the great i 
steeple — surmounting the myriad of spires — inside of the spires — ove? i'”’" ^ 
the doors, the windows — ^in nooks and corners — everywhere that a niche ;V’, 
or a perch can be found about the enormous building, from summit tai; ' 
base, there is a marble statue, and every statue is a study in itself C,< 
Baphael, Angelo, Canova — giants like these gave birth to the design^^^'- . 
and their own pupils carved them. Every face is eloquent with expu^^ji^ 
sion, and every attitude is full of grace. Away above, on the lofty ro<4« ^ 
rank on rank pf carved and fretted spires spring high in the air, and? J * 
through their rich tracery one sees the sky beyond. In their midst the,?? 
centrai<^teeple towers proudly up like the mainmast of some great Ind^ 
man among a fieet of coasters. , r j/;, 

We wished to go aloft. The sacristan showed us a marble stairway^, 

(of course it was marble, and of the purest and whitest — ^there is no other 
stone, no brick, no wood, among its building materials), and told us toV; 
go up one hundred and eighty-two steps and stop till he came. Jt 
not necessary to say stop ; we shoidd have done that anyhow. We we^ > 
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fcired by the time we got there. This was the roof. Here, springing 
from ills broad marble flagstones, were the long files of spires, looking 
very tall close at hand, but duninishing in the distance like the pipes of 
an organ. We could see now that the statue on the top of each was the 
size of a large man, though they all looked like dolls from the street 
We could see also that from the inside of each and every one of these 
hollow spires, from sixteen to thirty-one beautiful marble statues looked 
out upon the world below. 

From the eaves to the comb of the roof stretched in endless succession 
great curved marble beams, like the fore-and-aft braces of a steamboat, 
and along each beam from end to end stood up a row of richly-carved 
flowers and fruits, each separate and distinct in kind, and over 16,000 
species representecL At a little distance these rows seem to close together, 
like the ties of a railroad track, and then the mingling together of the 
buds and blossoms of this marble garden forms a picture that is very 
eharming to the eye. 

We descended and entered- Within the church long rows of fluted 
columns, like huge monuments, divided the building into broad aisles, 
and on the figured pavement fell many a soft blush from the painted 
windows above. I knew the church was very large, but I could not 
fuUy appreciate its great size until I noticed that the men standing far 
down by the altar looked like boys, and seoned to glide rather than walk, 
We loitered about, gazing aloft at the monster windows all aglow with 
briUiantiy-coloured scenes in the lives of the Saviour and his followers. 
Some of these pictures are mosaics, and so artistically are their thousand 
particles of tinted glass or stone put together, that the work has all the 
smoothness and finish of a painting. We counted sixty panes of glass 
in one window, and each pane was adorned with one of these master 
achievements of genius and patience. 

The guide showed us a coffee-coloured piece of sculpture, which he 
said was considered to have come from tiie hand of Phidias, since it was 
not possible that any other artist, of any epoch, could have copied nature 
with such faultless accuracy. The figure was that of a man without a 
skin ; with every vein, artery, muscle, every fibre and tendon, and tissue 
df the human frame represented in minute detaiL It looked xiaturaL 
because somehow it looked as if it were in pain. A skinned man would 
1^ likely to look that way, unless his attention were occupied with some 
other matter. It waa a hideous thing, and yet there was a fascination 
about it somewhere, I am ve^^ sorry I saw because I shall always 
see it now. X shall dream of it sometimes. 1 shall dream that it ia 
resting its corded arms on the bed’s head, and looking down on me with 
its dead eyes ; I shall dream that it is stretched between the sheets with 
me, and touching me with its exposed muscles and its stringy celd legs. 

It is hard to forget repulsive things, I remember yet how I ran off 
from school once, when I was a boj% and then, pretty late at nighty 
concluded to climb into the window oi my fathers offiLce and sleep on a 
lounge, because I had a delicacy about going home and getting thmshed 
As I lay on the lounge, and my eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, 
I fancied I could sco a long, dusky, shapeless thing, stretched upon the 
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floor, A cold shiver went through me. I turned my face to the wait 
That did not answer. I was afraid that the thing would creep ocrer and 
seize me in the dark. I turned back, and stared at it for minutes and 
Hjiaxites—they seemed hours. It appeared to me that the lagging moon- 
light never, never would get to it I turned to the wall and counted 
twenty, to pass the feverish time away. I looked — the pale square was 
nearer. I turned again and counted fifty — it was almost touching it 
With desperate wiU I turned again and counted one hundred, and fac^ 
about, £dl in a tremble. A 'white human hand lay in the moonlight ! 
Such an awful sinking at the heart— such a sudden gasp for breath 
I felt — I cannot tell what I felt When I recovered strength enough, I 
faced the wall again. But no boy conld have remained so with that 
mysterious hand behind him. I counted again, and looked— the most 
of a naked arm was exposed! I put my hands over my eyes, and 
counted till I could stand it no longer, and then — ^the pallid face of ^ 
man was there, with the comers of the mouth drawn down, and the eyes 
fixed and gkssj^ in death ! I raised to a sitting posture, and glowered 
on that corpse till the light crept down the bare breast — line by line-*, 
inch by inch — past the nipple — and then it disclosed a ghastly stab ! 

I went a'way from there. I do not say that I went away in any sort 
of a hurry, but I simply went, that is sufficient I went out at the ' 
window, and I carried the sash alon§ with me. I did not need the sash, ' 
but it was handier to take it than it was to leave it, and so I took it, " 

I was not scared, but I was considerably agitated. 

When I reached home they whipped me ; but I enjoyed it ; it seemed . 
perfectly delightful That man LM been stabbed near the office that ( * 
afternoon, and they carried him in there to doctor him, but he only lived ‘l\ 
an hour. I have slept in the same room with him often since then— ia 
my dreams. 

Now we wiU descend into the crypt, under the grand altar of Milau ' 
Cathedral, and receive an impressive sermon from lips that have be^ ; 
silent, and hands that have been gestureiess, for three hundred years. 

The priest stopped in a small dungeon, and held up his candle. This 
was the last restmg-place of a ^ood mua^ a warm-hearted, unselfish manj i,'; 
a man whose whole life was given to succouring the poor, encouraging ; 
the faint-hearted, visiting the sick, in relieving distress "whenever ; 
wherever he found it. His heart, hi# hand, and his purse were always 
open. With his story in one's mind, he can almost see his benignant 
countenance moving calmly among the haggard faces of Milan in the r ^ 
days when the plague swept the city, brave where aU others were f 
cowards, full of compassion where pity had been cmshed out of all other ' ^ 
breasts by the instinct of self-preservation gone mad -with terror, cheer-^'^^' 
ing all, graying with all, helping all with hand and brain and purse, at iy; 
a time 'when parents forsook their children, the fnend deserted the, 
Mend, and the brother turned away from the sister while her pleadings ‘ ^ 
were stOl wailing in hifi ears. 

This was good St Charles Borromgo, Bishop of Mika. The C 
people idolised him; princes lavished uncounted treasures upon him» ^ ' 
We stood in his tomb. Near bv was the sarcophagus, lighted by the 4" 
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dripping candies. The walls were faced with bas-reliefs, representing 
scenes ^ his life, done in massive silver. The priest put on a short 
white lace garment over his black robe, crossed himself, bowed reve- 
rently, and began to turn a windlass slowly. The sarcophagus separated 
in two parts lengthwise, and the lower part sank down and disclosed a 
coffin of rock crystal as clear as the atmosphere, Withiu lay the body, 
robed in costly^ habi l i m ents covered with gold embroidery, and starred 
with scintillating gems. The decaying head was black with age, the 
dry skin was drawn tight to the bones, the eyes were gone, there was a 
hole in the temple and another in the cheek, and the skinny lips were 
parted as in a ghastly smile I Over this dreadful face, its dust and 
decay, and its mocking giin, hung a crown sown thick with flashing 
brilliants ; and upon the breast lay crosses and croziers of solid gold, 
that were splendid with emeralds and diamonds. 

How poor, and cheap, and trivial these gew-gaws seemed in presence 
of the solemnity, the grandeur, the awful majesty of Death ! Think of 
Milton, Shakespeare, Washin^on, standing before a reverent world 
tricked out in the glass beads, the brass ear-rings, and tin trumpery of 
the savages of the plains ! 

Dead Bartolomeo preached his pregnant sermon, and its burden was : 
— You that worship the vanities of earth — ^you that long for worldly 
honour, worldly wealth, worldly fame — behold their worth ! 

To us it seemed that so good a man, so kind a heart, so simple a 
nature, deserved rest and peace in a grave sacred from the intrusion of 
prying eyes, and believed that he himself would have preferred to have 
It so, out peradventure our wisdom was at fault in this regard. 

As we came out upon the flioor of the church again, another priest 
volunteered to show us the treasures of the church. What, more ? The 
furniture of the narrow chamber of death we had just visited weighed 
six millions of francs in ounces and carats alone, without a penny thrown 
into the account for the costly workmanship bestowed upon them ! But 
we followed into a large room filled with tall wooden presses like ward- 
robes. He threw them open, and behold, the cargoes of ^*crude bullion’^ 
of the assay offices of Nevada faded out of my memory. There were 
virgins and bishops there above their natural size, made of solid silver, 
each worth by weight from eight hundred thousand to two millions of 
francs, and bearing gemmed books in their hands worth eighty thousand ; 
there were bas-reliefs that weighed six hundred pounds, carved in solid 
silver ; croziers and crosses, and candlesticks six and eight feet high, all 
of virgin gold, and brilliant with precious stones ; and beside these were 
all manner of cups and vases, and such things, rich in proportion. It 
was an Aladdin’s palace. The treasures here, by simple weight, without 
counting workmanship, were valued at Mty millions of francH 1 If I 
could get the custody of them for a while, I fear me the market price of 
silver bishops would advance shortly, on accost of their exceeding 
scarcity in the Cathedral of Milan. 

The priests showed us two of St Paul's fingers, and one of St Peter's ; 
a bone of Judas Iscariot (it was black), and also bones of aH the other 
disciples ; a handkerchief in which the Saviour had left the impreswon 
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of Hia face. Among the most precious of the relics wer^ a stone from 
the Holy Sepulchre, part of the crown of thorns (they have a whhle one 
at N6tre Dame), a fragment of the purple robe worn by the Saviour, a 
nail from the Cross, and a picture of the Virgin and Child painted by 
the veritable hand of St Luke. This is the second of St Luke’s Virgint 
we have seen. Once a year all these holy relics are carried in proces- 
sion through the streets of Milan. 

I liked to revel in the dryest details of the OTeat Cathedral. Thfl ' 
building is five hundred feet long, by one hundred and eighty wide* ' 
and the principal steeple is in the neighbourhood of four hundred feet 
high. It has seven thousand one hundred and forty-eight marble 
statues, and will have upwards of three thousand more when it is tinishei 
In addition it has one thousand live hundred bas-reliefs. It has one 
hundred and thirty-six spires — twenty one more are to be added. Each 
spire is surmounted by a statue six and a half feet high. Everything 
about the church is marble, and all from the same quarry ; it was ; 
beqxieathed to the Archbishopric for this purpose centuries ago. Se ; 
nothing but the mere workmanship costs ; still, that is expensive — ^the , ’ 
bill foots up six hundred and eighty-four millions of francs, thus fai ^ 
(considerably over a hundred millions of dollars), and it is estimated / 
that it win take a hundred and twenty years yet to finish the Oathedr^ 

It looks complete, but it is far from iJeing so. We saw a new statue ' ^ 
put up in its niche yesterday, alongside of one which had been standing , 
these four hundred years they sai(L There are four staircases leading ,. : 
up to the main steeple, each of which cost a hundred thousand dollars,.?, ' 
with the four hundred and eight statues which adorn them. Marce./;; , 
Compioni was the architect who designed the wonderful structure moi^ ' 
than five hundred years ago, and it took him forty-six years to woii ^ ^ 
out the plan and get it ready to hand over to the builders. He is dead C-' 
nnw. The building was begun a little less than five hundred years agt^ 
and the third generation hence wHl not see it completed, : 

The building looks best by moonlight, because the older portions of ;?,. 
It, being stained with age, contrast unpleasantly w’+h the newer and*;!; 
whiter portions. It seems somewhat too broad for its height, hut maybe 
familiarity with it might dissipate this impression, ~ 1 

They say that the Cathedral of Milan is second only to St Peter's at V* ; , 
Home. I cannot understand how it can be second to anything inadehy'^ 
human hands. ' , 

We bid it good-bye now — possibly for all time. How surely. In 
Some future day, when the memory of it shall h'lve lost its vivid's - 
ness, shall we half believe we have seen it in a w^tuderM 
but never with waking eyes \ : > 


‘ 5 , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

it T^O you wk zo haut can be 1 

JL> That was what the guide asked when we were looking up at 
the bronze horses on the Arch of Peace. It meant do you wish 
to go up there ? I give it as a specimen of guide-English. These are 
the people that make life a burden to the tourist Their tongues are 
never stiU. They talk for ever and for ever, and that is the kind oi 
Billingsgate they use. Inspiration itself could hardly comprehend thenL 
If they would only show you a masterpiece of art, or a venerable tomb, 
or a prison-house, or a battle-field, hallowed by touching memories or 
historical reminiscences, or grand traditions, and then step aside and 
hold still for ten minutes and let you think, it would not be so bad. 
But they interrupt every dream, every pleasant train of thought, with 
their tiresome cac kl ing. Sometimes, when I have been standing before 
some cherished old idol of mine that I remembered years and years ago, 
in pictures in the geography at school, I have thought I would give a 
whole world if the human parrot at my side would suddenly perish 
where he stood and leave me to gaze, and ponder, and worship. 

No, we did not wis zo haut can be.’^ We wi^ed to go to La Scala, 
the largest theatre in the world, I think, they call it We did so. It 
was a krge place. Seven separate and distinct masses of humanity — 
sixgreat circles and a monster parquette. 

We wished to go to the Ambrosian Library, and we did that also. 
We saw a manuscript of Virgil, with annotations in the handwriting of 
Petrarch, the gentleman who loved another man*s Laura, and lavished 
upon her all through life a love which was a clear waste of the raw 
materiaL It was sound sentiment, but bad judgment. It brought both 
parties fame, and created a fountain of commiseration for them in 
sentimental breasts that is running yet. But who says a word in behalf 
of poor Mr Laura ? (I do not know his other name.) Who glorifies 
him ] Wlio bedews him with tearsi Who writes poetry about himl 
Nobody. How do you suppose he liked the state of thin^ that 
has given" the world so much pleasure ? How did he enjoy naving 
another man following his v^dfe everywhere, and making her name a 
familiar word in every garlic-externiinating mouth in Italy with hia 
sonnets to her pre-empted eyebrows 1 They got fame and sympathy — 
he got neither. This is a peculiarly felicitous instance of what is called 
poetical justice. It is all very fine ; but it does not chime with my 
notions of right It is too one-sided — too ungenerous. Let the world, go 
on fretting about Laura and Petrarch if it will ; but as for me^my tears 
and » ^ lamentations shall be lavished upon the unsung defenoant. 

We saw also an autograph letter of Lucrezia Borgia, a lady for whom I 
have always entertained the highest respect on account of her rare 
histrionic capabilities, her opulence in solid gold goblets made of gild^ 
wood, her h^h distinction as a operatic screamer, and the facUily with 
which she could order a sextuple funeral and get the corpses rea<^ for it 
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We saw one single coarse yellow hair from Lucrezia’s head likewise. It 
awoke emotions, but we still live. In this same library we sa^ some 
drawings by Michael Angelo (these Italians call him Mickel Angelo), 
and Leonardo da Vinci. (They spell it Vinci and pronounce it Vinchy; 
foreigners always spell better than they pronounce). We reserve oui 
opinion of those sketches. 

In another building they showed us a fresco representing some lions 
and other beasts drawing chariots ; and they seemed to project so far 
from the wall that we took them to be sculptures. The artist had 
shrewdy heightened the delusion by painting dust on the creatures' 
backs, as if it had fallen there naturally and properly. Smart fellow — 
if it be smart to deceive strangers. 

Msewhere we saw a huge Roman amphitheatre, with its stone seats 
still in good preservation. Modernised, it is now the scene of more 
peaceful recreations than the exhibition of a party of wild beasts with 
Christians for dinner. Part of the time, the Milanese use it for a race 
track, and at other seasons they flood it with water and have spirited 
yachting regattas there. The guide told us these things, and he would 
hardly try so hazardous an experiment as the telling of a falsehood, when 
it is all he can do to speak the truth in English without getting the 
lock-jaw. 

In another place we were shown a sort of summer arbour, with a ' 
fence before it. We said that was nothing. We looked again, and saw, 
through the arbour an endless stretch oi garden, and shrubbery, and 
grassy lawn. We were perfectly willing to go in there and rest, but it 
could not be done. It was only another delusion — a painting by some 
ingenious artist with little charity in his heart for tired folk. The 
deception was perfect No one could have imagined the park was not ^ 

real We even thought we smelled the flowers at first. . < 

We got a carriage at twilight and drove in the shaded avenues with ^ ; 
the other nobility, and after dinner we took wine and ices in a fine ! 
garden with the great public. The music was excellent, the flowers 
and shrubbery were pleasant to the eye, the scene was vivacious, , ,, 
everybody was genteel and well-behaved, and the ladies were slightly ' * 
mustached, and handsomely dressed, but very homely. ; 

We adjourned to a caf6 and played billiards an hour, and I made six 
or seven pointe by the doctor pocketing his ball, and he made as many 
by my pocketing my ball. We came near making a carom sometimes, 5 '^ 
but not the one we were trying to make. The table was of the usmd 
European a^le— cushions dead and twice as high as the balls ; the cues 
in bad repair. The natives play only a sort of pool on them. We have ; ' 
nveer seen anybody playing the Prench three-ball game yet, and I doubt , 
if there ^s any such game known in France, or that there lives any ;; : 
man maa enough to try to play it on one of these European tables. We \ ? 
had to stop playing, finally, because Dan got to sleeping fifteen minutes 
between the counts and paying no attention to his marking. ^ ' 

Afterwards we walked up and down one of the most popular streets 
for some time, enjoying other people’s comfort, and wishing we cotdd ; ^ 
expoit some of it to onr restless, driving, vitality-<M>iisuining marts at i 
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home. Just in tMs one matter lies the main charm of life in Etardpe — 
comfqft In America, we huixy — which Is well ; but when theua^s 
work IS done, we go on thinking of losses and gains, we plan for the 
morrow, we even carry our business cares to bed with us, and toss and 
worry over them when we ought to be restoring our racked bodies and 
brains with sleep. We bum up our energies with these excitements, 
and either die early or drop into a lean and mean old age at a time of 
life which they call a man's prime in Europe. When an acre of ground 
has produced long and well, we let it lie fallow and rest for a season ; 
we take no man clear across the continent in the same coach he started 
in — the coach is stabled somewhere on the plains, and its heated machin- 
ery allowed to cool for a few days ; w'hen a razor has seen long service 
and refuses to hold an edge, the barber lays it away for a few weeks, 
and the edge comes back of its own accord. We bestow thoughtful care 
upon inanimate objects, but none upon ourselves. What a robust people, 
wnat a nation of thinkers we might be, if we would only lay ourseSres 
on the shelf occasionally and renew our edges ! 

I do envy these Europeans the comfort they take. When the work of 
the day is done, they forget it Some of them go, with wile and children, 
to a beer hall, and sit quietly and genteelly drinking a mug or two of ale 
and listening to music ; others walk the streets, others drive in the 
avenues ; others assemble in the great ornamental squares m the early 
evening to enjoy the sight and the fragrance of flowers, to hear the xnili-* 
tary bands play — no European city being without its flue military music 
at eventide ; and yet others of the populace sit in the ^en air m front 
of the refreshment houses and eat ices and drink mild beverages that 
could not harm a child. They go to bed moderately early, and sleep 
welL They are always quiet, mways orderly, always cheerful, comfort- 
able, and appreciative of life and its manifola blessings. One never sees 
a drunken man among them. The change that has come over our little 
party is surprising, Bay by day we lose some of our restlessness and 
absorb some of the spirit of quietude and ease that is in the tranquil 
atmosphere about us and in the demeanour of the people. We grow 
wise apace. We begin to comprehend what life is for. 

We nave had a bath in Milan, in a public bath-house. Th^ were 
going to put all three of us in one bath-tub, but we objected. Each of 
us had an Italian farm on his back. We could have felt affluent if we 
had been officially surveyed and fenced in. We chose to have three 
bath-tubs, and large ones — tubs suited to the dignity of aristocrats who 
had real estate, and brought it with them. After we were stripped 
and had taken the first chilly dash, we discovered that haunting 
atrocity that has embittered our lives in so many cities and villages 
of Italy and France— there was no soap. I called. A woman ^swered, 
and I barely had time to throw myself against the door — she would have 
been in, in another second, I said — 

“ Beware, woman I Go away from here — go •away now, or it will be 
the worse for you. I am an unprotected male, but I will preserve my 
honour at the peril of my life 

These words must have frightened her, for she skurried away very fast. 
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Daa^s voice rose on tlie ear — 

Oh, bring some soap, why don't yon !” y 

The reply was Italian. Dan resumed— 

“ Soap, you know — soap. That is what I want — soap, S-o-a-p, soap « 
8-o-p*e, soap ; s-o-u-p, soap. Himy up ! I don't know how you Irish 
spell it, but I want it. Sp^U it to suit yourself, but fetch it. Pm 
[reezing.” 

I heard the doctor say, impressively — 

Dan, how often have we told you that these foreigners cannot undeis 
stand English. Why will you not depend upon us? Why will yon 
not tell us what you want, and let us ask for it in the language of the 
country? It would save us a great deal of the humiliation youi* repre- 
hLensible ignorance causes us. I will address this person in his mother 
tongue : * Here, cospetto ! corpo di Ba.cco ! Sacramento ! Solferino !— 
3oap, you son of a gun !' Dan, if you would let us talk for you, yon 
womd never expose your ignorant vulgarity." 

Even this fluent discharge of Italian did not bring the soap at once, 
but there was a good reason for it. There was not such an article about 
the establishment. It is my belief that there never had been. They 
had to send far up town, and to several different places, before they 
finally got it, so they said. We had to wait twenty or thirty minutes, ^ 
The same thing had occurred the evening before, at the hotel. I think 
I have divined the reason for this state ot things at last. The English ,, 
know how to travel comfortably, and they carry soap with them ; oth^ 
foreigners do not use the article. 

At every hotel we stop at, we always have to send out for soap, at the 
Last moment, when we are grooming ourselves for dinner, and they put 
it in the bill along with the candles and other nonsense. In Marseilles 
they make half the fancy toUet soap we consume in America, but the^ 
Marseillaise only have a vague theoretical idea of its use, which they 
have obtamed fijom books of travel, just as they have acquired an uncer* 
tain notion of clean shirts, and the peculiarities of the gorilla, and othei' 
curious matters. This reminds me of poor Bluchei's note to the land* 
lord in Paris : — 

“PABis,le7J'um6t , 

“ Monsieur It Landlord,— 'Siix : Pourquoi don't you mettez some savon in youi 
bed-chambers ? £st-C€ que vous penses 1 will steal it ? La nuU passes you charged 
me pour deux cfmnddles when I only had one ; hier vcms avez charged me met 
glace when I bad none at all ; tout Its jours you are coming some fresh game or 
other on me, tmis vous ne pouves pas play this savon dodge on me twice. Savdii^ 
is a necessary de la vie to anybody but a Pienchman, et je Vaurai hors de cet Mt4 
or make trouble. ¥ou hear me. Allans. 

** Bluches." 

I remonstrated against the sending of this note, because it was sd 
mixed up that the landlord would never be able to make head or tail of ^ 
It ; but Blucher said he^ guessed the old man would read the Erench of 
It and average the rest 

Blucheris French is bad enough, but it is not much worse than the 
English one finds in advertisements all over Italy every day For 
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lastocQ, observe the printed card of the hotel we shall probably stop at 
on th# shores of Lake Como : — 


« NOTISBL 

This hotel which the best it is in Italy and most superb, 
is handsome locate on the best sitaation of the lake, with 
the most splendid view near the Villas Melzy, to the King 
of Belgian, and Serbelloni. This hotel have recently enlarge, 
do offer all commodities on moderate price, at the strangers 
gentlemen who whish spend the seasons on the Lake Come.” 


How is that for a specimen? In the hotel is a handsome little chapel, 
where an English clergyman is employed to preach to such of the guests 
of the house as hail from England and America, and this fact is also set 
forth in barbarous English in the same advertisement, W ouldn^t you have 
supposed that the adventurous linguist who framed the card would have 

Here in flilan, in an ancient tumbledown ruin of a church, is the 
moumfid wreck of the most celebratedpainting in the world — “ The 
I^t Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci. We are not infallible judges of 
pictures, but of course we went there to see this wonderful painting, once 
so beautiful, always so worshipped by masters in art, and for ever to be 
famous in song and story. And the first thing that occurred was the 
infliction on us of a placard fairly reeking with wretched English. 
Take a morsel of it : — 

** Bartholomew (that is the first figure on the left-hand side of the spectato), 
tmeertain and doubtful about what he thinks t<o have heard, and upon which he 
wants to be assured by himself at Christ and by no others.” 

Good, isn't it ? And then Peter is described as ** argumenting in a 
threatening and angrily condition at Judas Iscariot” 

This paragraph recalls the picture. “ The Last Supper ” is painted 
on the dilapidated wall of what was a little chapel attached to the main 
church in ancient times, I suppose. It is battered and scarred in every 
direction, and stained and discoloured by time, and Napoleon^s horses 
kicked the legs off most the disciples when they (the horses, not the 
disciples) were stabled there more than half a century ago. 

I recognised the old picture in a moment — the Saviour with bowed 
head seated at the centre of a long, rough table, with scattering fruits 
and dishes upon it, and six disciples on either side in their long robes, 
talking to each other — the picture from which all engravings and all 
copies nave been made for three centuries. Perhaps no living man has 
ever known an attempt to paint the Lord's Supper differently/ The 
world seems to have become settled in the belief, long ago, that it is not 
possible for human genius to outdo this creation of Da Vinci's^ I 
suppose painters wiU go on copying it as long as any of the originalia 
left visible to the eye.^ There were a dozen easels in the room,:imdAa 
many artists transferring the great picture to their old vases, Fifty 
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proofs of steel engravings and lithographs were scattered around too 
And, aa usual, I could not help noticing how superior the copi^^ were 
to the original, that is, to my inexperienced eye. Wherever you find a 
Kaphael, a Rubens, a Michael Angelo, a Carracci, or a Da Vinci (and we 
see them every day), you find artists cop 3 dng them, and the copies are 
always the handsomest. Maybe the originals w'ere handsome when they 
were new, but they are not now. 

This picture is about thirty feet long, and ten or twelve feet high, I 
should think, and the figures are at least life size. It is one of the 
largest paintings in Europe. 

The colours are dimmed with age ; the countenances are scalled and 
marred, and nearly all expression is gone from them ; the hair is a dead 
blur upon the wall, and there is no fife in the eyes. Only the attitudes 
ai‘e certain. 

People come here from all parts of the world, and glorify this master- 
piece. They stand entranced before it with bated breath and parted lips, 
and when they speak, it is only in the eatchy ejaculations of rapture-^ 

“ Oh, wonderful ! " 

Such expression ! ^ 

“ Such grace of attitude ! ^ 

“ Such dignity 1 ” 

** Such faultless drawing t ” 

" Such matchless colouring ! ^ 

** Such feeling 1 ” 

What delicacy of touch ! " 

What sublimi^ of conception ! ** 

A vision I a vision ! 

I only envy these people ; I envy them their honest admiration, if It 
be honest — their delight, if they feel delight I harbour no animosity 
toward any of them. But at the same time the thought will intrude 
itsdi upon me, How can they see what is not visible 1 What would 
you think of a man who looked at some decayed, blind, toothless, pock- 
marked Cleopatra, and said — ** What matchless beauty ! What soul \ 
What expression 1 ” What would you think of a man who gazed upon 
a dingy, foggy sunset and said — What sublimity ! What feeling 1 What 
richness of colouring ! ” What would you think of a man who stared in 
ecstasy upon a desert of stumps and said — ** Oh, my soul, my beatii^ 
heart, what a noble forest is here 1 ” 

You would think that those men had an astonishing talent for seeing 
things that had already passed away. It was what 1 thought when 1 
stood before the “ Last Supper,'* and heard men apostrophising wonders 
and beauties and perfections which had faded out of the picture and 
ffone a hjmdred yeaxs before they were bom. We can imagine the 
beauty that was once in an aged face ; we can imagine the forest if we 
see the stumps ; but we cannot absolutely see these things when they 
are^ not there. I am willing to believe tfiat the eye of the practised 
artist can rest upon the “ Last Supper,’* and renew a lustre where only 
a hint of it ia^ left, supply a tint that has faded away, restore an ex- 
pression that is gone ; patch, and colour, and add to the dull canvas, 
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st its figures shall stand before him aglow with the life, the 
e freshness— yea, with all the noble beauty that was theirs 
they came from the hand of the master. But I cannot work 
le. Can those other uninspired visitors do it, or do they only 
nagine t^iey do ? 

admg so much about it, I am satisfied that the Laat Supper” 
acle of art once. But it was three hundred years ago. 
s me to hear people talk so glibly of feeling,” expression,” 
id those other easily-ac(juirea and ineipressive technicalities 
. make such a fine show m conversations concerning pictures, 
not one man in seventy-five hundred that can tell what a 
face is intended to express. There is not one man in five 
that can go into a court-room and be sure that he will not 
lome harrnless innocent of a juryman for the black-hearted 
trial Yet such people talk of ‘^character,” and presume to 
expression ” in pictures. There is an old story that Mathews, 
was once lauding the ability of the human face to express the 
nd emotions hidden in the breast, fie said the countenance 
Lose what was passing in the heart plainer than the tongue could, 
he said, “ observe my face — what does it express ? ” 
ir !” 

it expresses peaceful resignation ! What does -Qm express 1 ” 

! ” 

! it means terror I This T* 
jiLity ! ” 

It is smothered ferocity 1 Now this ! ^ 

erdition ! Any ass can see it means insanity I ” 
don 1 People coolly pretend to read it who would think them 
sumptuous if they pretended to interpret the hieroglyphics on 
iks of Luxor — yet they are fully as competent to do the one 
he other. I have heard two very intelL^ent critics speak of 
Immaculate Conception (now in the museum at Seville) with- 
it few days. One said — 

le Virgin's face is full of ^e ecstasy of a joy that is complete — 
is nothing more to be desired on earth I ” 
ler said — 

hat wonderful face is so humble, so pleading — it says as plainly 
could say it — ‘ I fear ; I tremble ; I am unworthy. But Thy 
me ; sustain Thou Thy servant ! * ” 

ider can see the picture in any drawing-room ; it can be easily 
i : the Virgin (the only young and really beautiful Virgin that 
painted by one of the old masters, some of us think)^tands in 
ent of the new moon, with a multitude of cherubs hovering 
•, and more coming ; her hands are crossed upon her breast, 
i her uplifted countenance falls a gbry out of the heavens, 
er may amuse himself, if he chooses, m trying to determine 
these gentlemen read the Virgin's expression ” aright, or if 
them did it 
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Any one who is acquainted with the old masters will compteheac 
how much the « Last Supper” is damaged when I say that the spf^ctatoj 
cannot really tell now whether the disciples are Hebrews or Italian^ 
These ancient painters never succeeded in denationalising themselves. 

The Italian artists painted Italian Virgins, the Dutch painted Dutch 
Virgins, the Virgins of the French painters were Frenchwomen— none 
of them ever put into the face of the Madonna that indescribable some- 
thing which proclaims the Jewess, whether you find her in New York 
in Constantinople, in Paris, Jerusalem, or in the Empire of Moincco, f 
saw in the Sandwich Islands once a picture, copied by a talented ' 
German artist from an engraving in one of the American illustrated 
papers. It was an allegory, representing Mr Davis in the act of signing 
a secession act or some such document. Over him hovered the ghost o1 
Washington in warning attitude, and in the background a troop of ^ 
shadowy soldiers in Continental uniform were limping with shoeless, 
bandaged feet through a driving snow-storm. Valley Forge was , ' 
suggested, of course. The copy seemed accurate, and yet there was a ; 
discrepancy somewhere. After a long ezami nation I discovered what 
it was — the shadowy soldiers w-ere fdl Germans! Jeff. Davis was a 
German ! even the iiovering ghost was a German ghost ! The artist ' V ' 
had unconsciously worked his nationality into the picture. To tell the , > 
truth, I am getting a little perplexed about John the Baptist and his . 
portraits. In France 1 finally grew reconciled to him as a Frenchman | ' ; 
here he is unquestionably an Italian. What next ? Can it be possible " 
that the painters make John the Baptist a Spaniard in Madrid and an 
Irishman m Dublin ? 4 -, 

We took an open barouche and drove two miles out of Milan to ^ see . 
ze echo,” as the ^de expressed it The road was smooth ; it was hor* " ; ' 
dered by trees, fields, and grassy meadows, and the soft air was filled 
with the odour of flowers. Troops of picturesque peasant girls, coming' > , 
ficom work, hooted at us, shouted at us, made all manner ot game of us, ’ ' , 
and entirely delighted me. My long-cherished judgment was confirmed. ^ ^ 

I always did think those frowsy, romantic, unwashed peasant girls I had ' 
read so much about in poetry were a glaring fraud. ' . 

We enjoyed oux jaunt It was an exhilarating relief from tiresome ! , 
sight-seemg. ' .v. 

We distressed ourselves ve^ little about the astonishing echo the 
guide talked so much about We were growing accustomed to encomiums 
on wonders that too often proved no wonders at alL And so we were 
most hapjjily disappointed to And in the sequel that the guide had even 
failed to rise to the magnitude of his subject ' " 

We arrived at a tumbledown old rookery called the Palazzo Simonetfe ; 
— a massive, hewn-stone affair, occupied by a family of ragged Italians. , , I 
A gooddooking young girl conducted us to a window on the second ffoor " j 
which looked out on a court walled on three sides by tall buildings* 

She put her head out at the window and shouted. The echo answered 
more times than we could count She took a speaking trumpet, and / 
through it she shouted, sharp and quick, a single ; ; ! 

“ml” The echo answered-— /; 
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aad finally went off into a rollicking convulsion of the joUiest laughter 
that could be imagined. It was so joyful — so long continued — so per- 
fectly cordial and hearty, that everybody was forced to join in. There 
was no resisting it. 

Then the took a gun and fired it We stood ready to count the 
astonishing datter of reverberations. We could not say one, two, three 
fast enough, but we could dot our note-books with our pencil points almost 
rapidly enough to take down a sort of short-hand report of the result 
I could not keep up, but I did as well as I could 
I set down fi^-two distinct repetitions, and then the echo got the ad- 
vantage of me. The doctor set down sixty-four, and thenceforth the echo 
moved too fast for him also. After the separate concussions could no 
longer be noted, the reverberations dwindled to a wild, long-sustained 
clatter of sounds such as a watchman’s rattle produces. It is likely that 
this is the most remarkable echo in the world 
The doctor, in jest, offered to kiss the young girl, and was taken a 
Uttle aback when she said he might for a franc! The commonest 
gallantry comi:«Iled him to sbmd by his offer, and so he paid the franc 
and took the kiss. She was a philosopher. She said a franc was a good 
thing to have, and she did not care anything for one paltry kiss, because 
she had a million left. Then our comrade, always a shrewd business 
man, offered to take the whole cargo at thirty days, but that little finaH' 
clai scheme was a failure. 


CHAPTER XX. 

W E left Milan by rail The Cathedral six or seven miles behind m 
— vast, dreamy, bluish snow-clad mountains twenty miles in 
front of us — these were the accented points in the scenery. The 
more immediate scenery consisted of fields and farm-houses outside the 
car, and a monster-headed dwarf and a moustached woman inside it 
These latter were not show-people. Alas ! deformity and female beards 
are too common in Italy to attract attention. 

. We passed through a range of wil<^ picturesque hills, steep, wooded, 
cone-shaped, with rugged crags projecting here and there, and with 
dwellings and miaous castles perched aw^ up toward the drifting clouds. 
We lunched at the citrious old town of Como, at the foot of me lake, 
and then took the small steamer and had an afternoon’s pleasiare excur- 
sion to this place — BeUaggio. 

When we walked ashore, a party of policemen (people wh^e cocked 
hata and showy uniforms would shame the finest uniform in the military 
service of the United States) put us into a little stone cell and locked 
us in. We had the whole passenger list for company, but their room 
would have been preferable, for there was no ^ht, there were no win- 
dows, no ventilation. It was close and hot. We were much crowded. 
It was the Black Hole of Calcutta on a «mall scale. Presently a smoke 
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rose about our feet — a smoke that smelt of all the dead thingb ot earth 
of all the putrefaction and corruption imaginable^ ^ ' 

We were there five minutes, and when we got out it was hard to tel] 
which of us carried the vilest fragi'ance. 

These miserable outcasts called that " fumigating ” us, and the term 
was a tame one indeed. They fumigated us to guard themselves against 
the cholera, though we hailed from no infected port. We had left the 
cholera far behind us all the time. ^ However, they must keep epidemics 
away somehow or other, and fumigation is cheaper than soap. They 
must either wash themselves or fumigate other people. Some of the 
lower classes had rather die than wash, but the fumigation of strangers 
causes them no pangs. They need no fumigation themselves. Their 
habits make it unnecessary. They carry their preventive with them 5 
they sweat and fumigate all the day long. I trust I am a humble and 
a consistent Christian. I tiy to do what is right. I know it is my duty 
to " pray for them that despitefoUy use me ; and therefore, hard as « ■ 

is, I shall stiU try to pray for these fumigating, macaroni-stu^g organ-* 
grinders. 

Our hotel sits at the water’s edge — at least its front garden does — ^and 
we walk among the shrubbery, and smoke at twilight j we look afar olGf 
at Switzerland and the Alps, and feel an indolent willingness to look nc 
closer ; we go down the steps and swim in the lake ; we take a shapely 
little boat and sail abroad among the refiections of the stars ; lie on the 
thwarts and listen to the distant laughter, the singing, the soft melody ' / 
of flutes and guitars that comes floating across the w*ater from pleasuring 
gondolas ; we close the evening with exasperating billiards on one of 
Qiose same old execrable tables. A midnight luncheon in our ample bed* / ' 
chamber ; a final smoke in its contracted verandah facing the water, thb 
gardens, and the mountains ; a summing up of the day’s events. Then V 
to bed, witb drowsy brains harassed with a mad panorama that mixes up \ 
pictures of France, of Italy, of the ship, of the ocean, of home, in gro- 
tesc[ue and bewildering disorder. Then a melting away of familiar faces, of 
cities, and of tossing waves, into a great calm of forgetfulness and peace^ , 

After which, the nightmare. ; 

Breakfast in the morning, and then the Lake. ^ 

I did not like it yesterday. I thought Lake Taboe was much finer. 

I have to confess now, however, that my judgment erred somewhat, , 
though not extravagantly. I always had an idea that Como was a vast . 
basin of water, Hke Tahoe, shut in by great mountains. Well, the bor^ ' 
der of huge mountains is here, but the lake itself 12 not a basin. It is 
as crooked as any brook, and only from one quarter to two- thirds as ' }, 
wide as the Mississippi. There is not a yard of low ground on either side 
of it — n<?thing but endless chains of mountains that spring abruptly ^ i 
from the water’s edge, and tower to altitudes varying from a thousand 
to two thousand feet. Their craggy sides are clothed with vegetation, 
and white specks of hottees peep out from the luxuriant foliage every- i 
where ; they are even perched upon jutting and picturesque pinnacle^ 
a thousand feet above your bead. 

Again, for miles along the shores handsome country Beat% surrounded ' 
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by gardens and groves, sit fairly in the water sometimes in nooks carved 
by Nature out of the vine-hung precipices, and with no ingress or egress 
save by boats. Some have great brtDad stone staircases leading down to the 
water, with heavy stone balustrades ornamented with statuary, and 
fancifully adorned with creeping vines and bright-coloured flowers — for 
sdl the world like a drop-curtain in a theatre, and lacking nothing but 
long- waist ed, high-heeled women and plumed gallants in silken tights 
coming down to go serenading in the splendid gondola in waiting. 

A great feature of Como^s attractiveness is the multitude of pretty 
houses and gardens that cluster upon its shores and on its mountain 
sides. They look so snug and so homelike, and at eventide when every- 
thing seems to slumber, and the music of the vesper bells comes stealing 
over the water, one almost believes that nowhere else than on the Lake 
of Como can there be found such a paradise of tranquil repose. 

From my window here in Bellaggio I have a view of the other side of 
the lake now, which is as beautiful as a picture. A scarred and wrinkled 
precipice rises to a height of eighteen hundred feet ; on a tiny bench 
half way up its vast wall, sits a little snow-flake of a church, no bigger 
than a martin-boz apparently j skirting the base of the cliff are a 
hundred orange groves and gardens, flecked with glimpses of the white 
dwellings that are buried in them ; in front three or four gondolas lie 
Idle upon the water— and in the burnished mirror of the lake, mountain, 
chapel, houses, groves, and boats are counterfeited so brightly and s<j 
clearly, that one scarce knows where the reality leaves ofl and me reflec- 
tion begins { 

The surroundings of this picture are fine, A mile away a grove* 
plumed promontory juts far into the lake, and glasses its palace in the 
blue depths ; in midstream a boat is cutting the shining surface, and 
leaving a long track behind, like a ray of light ; the mountains beyond 
are veiled in a dreamy purple haze ; far in the opposite direction a 
tumbled mass of domes and verdant slopes and valleys bars the lake, 
and here indeed does distance lend enchantment to the view — for on 
this broad canvas, sun and clouds and the richest of atmospheres have 
blended a thousand tints together, and over its surface the filmy lights 
and shadows drift, hour after hour, and glorify it with a beauty that 
seems reflected out of heaven itself. Beyond all question, this is the 
most voluptuous scene we have yet looked upon. 

l.<ast ni^t the scenery was striking and picturesque. On the other 
side crags and trees and snowy houses were reflected in the lake with a 
wondernil distinctness, and streams of light from many a distant window 
shot far abroad over the still waters. On this side, near at hand, great 
mansions, white with moonlight, glared out from the midst of masses 
of foliage, that lay black and shapeless in the shadows that fell^om the 
cliff above — and down in the margin of the lake every feature of the 
weird vision was faithfully repeated. 

To-day we have idled through a wonder of ’a garden attached to a 
ducal estate — but enough of description is enough, I judge, I suspect 
that this w'as the same place the gardener*s son deceived the laady of 

B 
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Lront with, but 1 do not know. You may have heard of feke passage 
somewhci'e— " ^ ; 

** A deep vale, 

Shut oat by Alpine hilia from the rude world. 

Near a clear lake niarsjiued by fruits of gold 
And wh-isperiag ravrtles : 

Glassing softest skies, clondleBS, 

Save with rare and roseate shadows j . , 

A palace, lifting to eternal heaven its marbled walls, 

From out a glossy bower of coolest foliage musical with birds. 

That is all very well, except the clear ” part of the lake. It ce^ ^ 
tainly hs clearer than a great many lakes, but how dull its waters aw ! 
compared with the wonderful transparence of Lake Tahoe 1 I speak oi 
the north shore of Tahoe, where one can count the scales on a trout at a, ^ 
depth of a hundred and eighty feet I have tried to get this statement ' ! 
off at par here, but with no success; so I have been obliged ! 
negotiate it at fifty per cent discount At this rate I find some takers j 
perhaps the reader will receive it on the same- terms — ninety feet instead 
of one hundred and eighty. But let it be remembered that those are ; 
forced terms — Sheriff’s sale prices. As far as I am privately concerned, 

I abate not a jot of the original assertion that in those strangely toagni* ; i , 
f^g waters one may count the scales on a trout (a trout of the large 
kind) at a depth of a hundred and eighty feet — may see every pebble on ", 
the bottom — might even count a paper of dray-pins. People of the 
transparent waters of the Mexican Bay of Acapulco, but in my own 
experience I know they cannot compare with those I am speaking of , 

I have fished for trout in Tahoe, and at a measured depth of eighty-fotu' 
feet I have seen them put their noses to the bait, and I could see their 
gills open and shut. I could hardly have seen the trout themselves aj 
that distance in the open air. . ; ! - 

As I go back in spirit and recall that noble sea, reposing among the 
snow-peaks six thousand feet above the ocean, the conviction cornea 
strong upon me again that Como would only seem a bedizened Utile J j 
courtier in that august presence. 

Sorrow and misfortune overtake the Legislature that still from year to, ; ' 
year permits Tahoe to retain its unmuaical cognomen ! Tahoe ! It suggests 
no crystal waters, no picturesque shores, no sublimity. Tahoe for a sea 
in the clouds — a sea that has character, and asserts it in solemn cahna'at ” ^ 
times, at times in savage storms ; a sea whose royal seclusion is guarded ' . I 
by a cordon of sentinel peaks that lift their frosty fronts nine thousand , ; f 
feet above the level world ; a sea whose every aspect is impressive, whose V, 
belongings are all beautiful, whose lonely majesty types the Deity 1 
Taho^ means ^sshoppera. It means grasshopper soup. It is In^an, , 
and sugg^tive of Indians. They say it is Pi-ute — possibly it is Digger. 

I am satisfied it was named by the Diggers — ^those degraded savages j*' 
who roast their dead rdatives, then mix the human grease and ashes of 
bones with tar, and ** gaum it thick all over their heads, and fore^ ^ 
hea<ls, and ears, and! go caterwauUing about the hills, and oaU it /, 

ina* Thete are the gentry that named the lake. 
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People »ay tliat Taioe meajis "Silver Lake*' — " Liitipid Water 
^ Fal]|tig Leaf/' Bosh. It means grasshopper soup, the lavotnite dish 
of the Digger tribe — and of the Pi-utes as well it isn’t worth wbilej 
in these practical times, for people to talk about Indian poetry — ^there 
never was any in them — except in the Fenimore Cooper Indians, but 
ikty are an extinct tribe that never existed. I know ^e Koble Red 
Man. 1 have camped wi^ the Indians ; I have been on the war- >ath 
mth them, taken part in the chase with them — for grasshoppers | 
helped them steal cattle; I have roamed with them, scalped them, 
had them for breakfast I would gladly eat the whole race if I had a 
chance. 

But I am growing unreliable, I will retmn to my comparison of the 
Lakes. Como is a little deeper than Tahoe, if people here teU the 
truth. They say it is eighteen hundred feet deep at this point, but it does 
not look a de^ enough blue for that Tahoe is one thousand five 
hundred and twenty-five feet deep in the centre, by the State Geologist's 
measurement. They say the great peak opposite this town is five thou- 
sand feet high ; but I felt sure that three mousand feet of that statement 
is a good honest lie. The lake is a mile wide here, and maintains about 
that width from this point to its northern extremity, which is distant 
sixteen miles ; from here to its southern extremity — say fifteen miles— 
it is not over half a mile wide in any place, I should tmnk. Its snow- 
clad mountains one hears so much about are only seen occasionally, and 
then in the distance, the Alps. Tahoe is from ten to eighteen miles 
wide, and its mountains shuts it in Hke a wall Their summits are 
never free from snow the year round. One thing about it is very strange 
—it never has even a skim of ice upon its surface, although lakes in the 
same range of mountains, lying in a lower and wanner temperature, 
freeze over in winter. 

It is cheerful to meet a shipmate in these out-of-the-way places and 
compare notes with him. We have found one of ours here — an 
old soldier of the war, who is seeking bloodless adventures and rest 
from his campaigns, in these sunny lands.* 


4 

CHAPTER XXL 

W E voyaged by steamer down the Lago di Lecco, through wild 
mountain scenery, and by hamlets and villas, and disembarked 
at the town of Lecco. They said it was two hours by carriage 
to the ancient city of Bergamo, and that we would arrive them in good 
season for the railway train. We got an open barouche and a wild, 
boisterous driver, and set out. It was delighllul. We had a fast team 
and a perfectly smooth road. There were towering cliffs on omr left, 

* Ool. J. Heron Foster, editor of a Pittebtirgh Journal, and a most estimable 
pntleman. As these sheets are being prepai^d for the press, I am pained to 
lesni of htf' decease shortly after his reto»^ M. % 
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and t'Jie pretty Lago di Lecco on onr right, and every now and then it 
rained on us. Just before starting the driver picked up in the^ street 
a stump of a cigar an inch long, and put it in his mouth. When he had 
carried it thus about an hour, I thought it would be only Chiistian 
charity to give him a light. I handed him my cigar which I had just 
lit, and he put it in his mouth, and returned his stump to his pocket \ 

I never saw a more sociable man. At least, I never saw a man who was 
more sociable on a short acquaintance. 

We saw interior Italy now. The houses were of solid stone, and not 
often in good repair. The peasants and their children were idle, as a 
general tMng, and the donkeys and chickens made themselves at home 
in drawing-room and bedchamber, and were not molested. The drivers 
of each and every one of the slow-moving market-carts we met were 
stretched m the sun upon their merchandise, sound asleep. Every 
three or four hundred yards it seemed to me we came upon the shrine 
of some saint or other — a rude picture of him built into a huge cross oi 
a stone pillar by the road side. Some of the pictures of the Saviour 
were cunosities m their way. They represented Him stretched upon the 
Cross, His countenance distorted with agony. From the wounds of the 
crown of thorns, from the pierced side, from the mutilated hands and 
feet, from the scourged body, from every handbreadth of His person 
streams of blood were flowing 1 Such a gory, ghastly spectacle would 
frighten the children out of their senses, 1 should think. There were 
some unique auxiliaries to the painting which added to its spirited 
effect. These were genuine wooden and iron implements, and were 
prominently disposed round about the figure : a bundle of nails ; the 
hammer to drive them ; the sponge ; the reed that supported it ; the 
cup of vinegar ; the ladder for the ascent of the Cross ; the spear that 
pierced the Saviour's side. The crown of tiiorns was made of real thorns, 
and was nailed to the sacred head. In some Italian church-paintings, 
even hy the older masters, the Saviour and the Virgin wear silver or 
gilded crowns that are fastened to the pictured head with nails. The 
effect is as grotesque as it is incongruous. 

Here and there, on the fronts oi roadside inns, we found huge, coarse 
frescoes of suffering noartyrs like those in the shrines. It coild not 
have diminished their sunerings any to be so uncouthly representeJ 4 
We were in the heart and home ox pnestcraft — of a happy, cheerfoL 
contented ignorance, superstition, degradation, poverty, indolence, sm 
everlasting unaspiring worthlessness. And we said fervently, it suite 
these peo^e precisely ; let them enjoy it, along with the other animals^ , 
and heaven forbid uiat they be molested. We feel no malice towards 
these fomigators. 

We i^assed through the strangest, funniest, undreamt-of old towns, 
Wedded to the customs and steeped in the dreams of the elder ages, and ' 
perfectly unaware that the world turns round i And perfectly mdiffer* 
ent, too, as to whether It turns round or stands still. The^ have nothing 
to do but eat and sleep, and sleep and eat, and toil a little when they 
can get a friend to stand by and keep them awake. They are not paid 
for thinkinii — they are not paid to fret about the world's concerns. : 
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riiey were nol respectable people — ^they were not worthy people — ^they 
prere fiot learned^ and wise, and brilliant people — but in their breastSj 
dl their stupid lives long, resteth a peace that passeth understanding ! 
B[ow can men, calling themselves men, consent to be so degraded and 

wMsked by many a grey old mediaeval castle, clad thick with 
vy, that swung its peen banners down from towers and turrets, where 
mce some old Crusader^ s flag had floated. The driver pointed to one 
)f these ancient fortresses, and said (I translate) : — 

Do vou see that great iron hook that projects from the wall just 
inder the highCwSt window in the ruined tower 1 ” 

We said we could not see it at such a distance, but had no doubt it 
VOS there. 

‘‘Well,” he said, “there is a legend connected with that iron hook, 
^■early seven hundred years a^o, that castle w'as the property of the 
Loble Count Luigi Gennaro Guido Alphonso di Genova ” 

“ What was his other name ? ” said Dan. 

“ He had no other name. The name I have spoken was all the name 
16 had. He was the son of” 

“Poor but honest parents — that is all right— never mind the par- 
iculars — go on with the Legend.” 

THE LEGEND. 

Well, then, all the world at that time was in a wild excitement about 
he Holy Sepulchre. AU the great feudal lords in Europe were pledging 
heir lands and pawning their plate to fit out men-at-arms, so that 8 iey 
oight join the grand armies of Christendom and win renown in tfie 
ioly Wars. The Count Luigi raised money, like the rest, and one mild 
September morning, armed with battle-axe, portcullis, and thundering 
ulverin, he rode through the greaves and bucklers 01 his donjon-ke^ 
nth as gallant a troop of Christian bandits as ever stepped in Italy, He 
lad his sword, Excalibur, with him. His beautiful countess and hex 
''oung daughter waved him a tearful adieu from the battering-rams and 
mttresses of the fortress, and he galloped away with a happy heart, 

He made a raid on a neighbouring baron, and complete his outfit 
vith the booty secured. He then razed the castle to the ground, 
laossacred the family, and moved on. They were hardy fellows in the 
jrand old days of chivalry. Alas I those days will never come again. 

Count Luigi grew high in fame in Holy Land. He plunged into the 
jamage of a hundred battles, but his good Excalibur always brought 
lim out alive, albeit often sorely woimded. His face became browned 
yj exposure to the Syrian sun in long marches ; he suffered hunger and 
tost ; he pined in prisons ; he languished in loathsome plague- 
lospitals. And many and many a time he thought of his loved ones at 
lome, and wondered if all was well with thenj. But his heart said ; 
Peace, is not thy brother watching over thy household i 

Eorty-two years waxed and waned • the ie^ood fight was won ; Godlrey 
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above the Holy Sepulchre ! 

Twilight was approaching. Fifty harkqnins, in flowing rob 
approached this castle wearily, for they were on foot, and the dast up 
their garments betokened that they had travelled far. They overto (5 
peasant, and asked him if it were likely they could get food and a h 
pitable bed there, for love of Christian charity, and if “perchance a mo 
parlour entertainment might meet with generous countenance ; “ fo 
said they, ** this exhibition hath no feature that could oflend the mi 
fastidious taste.” 

“ Many,” quoth the peasant, an^ it please your worships, ye h 
better journey many a good rood hence with your juggling cucus ih 
trus^our bones in yonder castle.” 

Flow now, sirrah 1 ” exclaimed the chief monk, explain thy ribi 
speech, or byr Lady it shall go hard with thee.” 

** Peace, good mountebank, I did but utter the truth that was in ] 
heart San Paulo be my witness that did ye but And the stout Coi 
Leonardo in his cups, sheer from the castle^s topmost battlements wm 
he hurl ye all ! Alack-a-day, the good Lord Luigi reigns not here 
these sad times.” 

The good Lord Luigi ? ” 

** Aye, none other, please your worship. In his day the poor rejoi< 
ia plenty, and the nch he did oppress | taxes were not Known ; j 
fathers of the Church waxed fat upon his bounty ; travellers went a 
came, with none to interfere ; and whosoever would might tarry in 
halls in cordial welcome, and eat his bread and drink his wine witi 
But woe is me I Some two and forty years agone the good count r< 
hence to fight for Holy Cross, and many a year hath flown since 
or token have we had of him. Men say his bones He bleaching in i 
fields of Palestine.” 

" And now 1 ” 

Now I God 'a mercy, the cruel Leonardo lords it in the castle, 
wrings taxes from the poor ; he robs all travellers that journey by 
gates ; he spends his days in feuds and murders, and his nights in re 
and debauch ; he roasts the fathers of the Church upon his Mtchen sp 
and enjoyeth the same, calling it pastime. These thirty years Luij 
countess hath not been seen by any here in all this land, and ma 
whisper that she pines in the dungeons of the castle, for that she will i 
wed with Leonardo, saying her dem: lord still liveth, and that she v 
die ere she prove false to him. They whisper, likewise, that her daugb 
is a prisoner as weU, Kay, good jugglers, seek ye refreshment ot] 
wheres. *Twere better that ye perished in a Christian way, than that 
plunged ticom off yon dizzy tower. Give y© good-day ” 

God keep ye, gentle knave— farewell” 

But, heedless of the ppasanPs warning, the players moved straight^ 
toward the castle. 

Word was brot^ht to Count Leonardo that a company of mour 
banks besought hk hospitality, 

well Dispose of tbe»» in the customary manner. Yet sti 
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I have need of them. Let them come hither. Later, caut them from 
ba1i:lemeiits — or — how many priests have ye on hand 1 ® 

The day’s results are meagre, good my lord. An abbot and a dozen 
oeggarly Mars is all we have.’^ 

“Hell and furies! Is the estate going to seed? Send hither the 
mountebanks ! Afterward, broil them with the priests ! ” ^ 

The robed and close-cowled harlequins entered. The grim Leonardo 
sat in state at the head of his council board. Ranged up and down the 
ball on either hand stood near a hundred men-at-arms. 


“ Ha, villains ! quoth the count, “ what can ye do to earn the hospi- 
tality ye crave 1 ” 

“ bread lord and mighty, crowded audiences have greeted our humble 
shorts with rapturous applause. Among our body count we the versatile 
and talented Ugolino, tne justly celebrated Rodolpho, the gifted and 
]sccomplished Roderigo. The management have spared neither pains 
nor expense ” 

“ *Sdeath I what can ye do? Curb thy prating tongue.^^ 

“ Good my lord in acrobatic feats, in practice with the dumb-bells, in 
balancing and ground and lofty tumbling are we versed ; and sith your 
Mghness asketh me, I venture here to publish that in the iiuly marvellous 

and entertaining Zampillaerostation " 

** Gag him I throttle him ! Body of Bacchus ! am I a dog, that I am 
to be assailed with polysyllabled blasphemy like to this I But hold 1 
Lucretia, Isabel, stand forth ! Sirrah, behold this dame, this weeping 
wench 1 The tot I marry within the hour ; the other shall dry her 
tears or feed the vultures. Thou and thy vagabonds shall crown the 
wedding with thy merry-makings. Fetch hither the priest I ” 

The dame sprang toward the chief player. 

‘*Oh, save me!’' she cried; ‘^save me from a fate far worse than 


death! Behold these sad eyes, these sunken cheeks, this withered 
frame I See thou the wreck this fiend hath made, and let thy heart be 
moved with pity ! Look upon this damosel ; note her wasted form, 
her halting step, her bloomless cheeks, where youth should blush and 
happiness exult in smiles ! Hear us and have compassion. This mon- 
ster was my husb^d's brother. He who should have been our shield 
against all harm, hath kept us shut within the noisome caverns of his 
donjon-keep for, lo, these thirty yeaiti. And for what crime ? None 
other than that I would not belie my troth, root out my strong love for 
him who marches with the legions of the Cross in Holy Land (for oh, he 
is not dead!) and wed with him. Save us, oh save thy persecuted 
suppliants 1 ” 

She flung herself at his feet, and clasped his knees. 

‘^Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the brutal Leonardo. "Priest, to thy 
work ! ” and he dragged the weeping dame from her refugft “ Say, 
once for all, mil you be mine 1 — for by my haliaome, that breath that 
uttereth thy reftisal shall be thy last on earth I * 

" Ne-ver1” 


“ Then die ! ” And the sword leaped from its scabbard. 

Quicker than thought, quicker than the Ughtning’s flash, fifty monkish 
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habits disappeared, and knights in splendid armour stood revealed! 
fifty falchions gleamed in air above the men-at-arms; and hughter 
fiercer than them all, flamed Excalibur aloft, and cleaving downward! 
struck ^e brutal Leonardo's weapon from his grasp | ^ 

“ A Luigi to the rescue ! Whoop I ” 

** A Leonardo ! tare an ouns 1 ** 

** 0 God, 0 God, my husband ! ” 

" 0 God, 0 God, my wife ! ” 

^ My father ! ” 

My precious ! ^ [ Tahleau.l 

Count Luigi bound his usurping brother hand and foot The practiced 
knights fifom Palestine made holiday sport of carving the awkward men- 
at-arms into chops and steaks. The victor}^ was complete. Happiness 
reigned. The knights all married the daughter. Joy! wassail! finis! 

" But what did they do with the wicked brother ] ” i 

Oh, nothing ! Only hanged him on that iron hook I was speakinfl ! 
of-— by the chin.” - ' 

K& how 1 ” ;1 

^ Passed it up through his gills into his mouth.'^ j 

Leave him there ? ” j 

^ Couple of years.” 

^ Ah ! — ^is— is he dead ? ” . J 

Six hundred and fifty years ago, or such a matter,” , ; 

Splendid legend — splendid lie — drive on.” ^ 

We reached the quaint old fortified city of Bergamo, the renowned in 
history, some three-quarters of an hour before the train was ready to ' 1 
start The place has thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, and is re- 
markable for being the birthplewse of harlequin. When we discovered v' 
that, that legend of our driver took to itself a new interest in our eyes. /■ 
Bested and refreshed, we took the rail happy and contented. I shifi • ; 
not tarry to speak of the handsome Lago di Gardi ; its stately castle, 1 
that holds in its stony bosom the secrets of an age so remote, that even ^ i 
tradition goeth not back to it; the imposing mountain scenery that , ! 
ennobles the landscape thereabouts ; nor yet of ancient Padua or haughty ;; 1 , 
Verona; nor of their Montagues and Capulets, their famous balconies ^ 
and tombs of Juliet and Romeo et aLf but hurry straight to the ancient 
city of the sea, the widowed bride of the Adriatic. It was a long, long ' 
ride. But toward evening, as we sat silent and hardly conscious ^ ’ 

where we were — subdued into that meditative calm that comes so surely ^ ^ 
after a conversational storm — some one shouted — 

Venice!” 

And sure enough, afloat on the placid sea a league away, lay a great 
dty, with its towers and domes and steeples drowsing in a golden mist ^ 
of sunsaiT 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

T his Venice, which was a haughty, invincible, magnificent Repunlic 
for nearly fourteen hundred years; whose armies compelled the 
world’s applause whenever and wherever they battled ; whose 
navies well nigh held dominion of the seas, and whose merchant fleets 
whitened the remotest cseans with their sails and loaded these piers 
with the products of every clime, is fallen a prey to poverty, neglect, 
and melancholy decay. Six hundred years ago, Venice was the Autocrat 
of Commerce ; her mart was the great commeroi^ centre, the distributing- 
house from whence the enormous trade of the Orient was spread abr oad 
over the Western world. To-day her piers are deserted, her warehouses 
ore empty, her merchant fleets are vanished, her armies and her navies are 
but memories. Her glory is departed ; and with her crumbling grandeur 
of wharves and palaces about her she sits among her stagnant lagoons, 
forlorn and beggared, forgotten of the world. She that in her palmy 
days command^ the commerce of a hemisphere, and made the weal or 
woe of nations with a heck of her puissant finger, is become the humblest 
among the peoples of the earth — a pedlar of glass beads for women, and 
trifling toys and trinkets for school girls and children. 

The venerable Mother of the Republics is scarce a fit subject for flip^ 
pant speech or the idle gossipping of tourists. It seems a sort of sacri- 
lege to disturb the glamour of old romance that pictures her to us softly 
from afar off as thro^h a tinted mist, and curtains her ruin and her 
desolation from our view. One ought, indeed, to turn away from her 
rags, her poverty, and her humiliation, and think of her only as she was 
when she sunk the fleets of Charlema^e, when she humbled Frederick 
Barbarossa, or waved her victorious banners above the battlements of 
Constantinople. 

We reached Venice at eight in the evening, and entered a hearse 
belonging to the Grand Edtel d’Europe, At any rate, it was more like 
a hearse than anything else, though to speak by the card, it was a gon- 
dola. And this was the storied gondola of Venice ! — the faiiT boat in 
which ihe princely cavaliers of the olden time were wont to cleave the 
waters of the moonlit canals and look the eloquence of love into the soft 
eyes of patrician beauties, while the gay gondolier in silken doublet 
touched his guitar and sang as only gondoliers can sing ! This the 
famed gondoln and this the gorgeous gondolier !— the one an inky, rusty 
old canoe, with a sable hearse-body clapped on to the middle of it, and 
the other a mangy, barefooted gutter-smpe, with a portion of his raiment 
on exhibition which shotild have been sacred from public serutiny. 
Presently, as he turned a corner and shot his hearse into a dismal ditribi 
between two long rows of towering, untenanted buildings, the gay gon- 
dolier b^n to sing, true to the tractions of his face. I stood it a lattle 
while. Then I said — 

** Now, here, Roderigo Gonzales Michael Angelo, I 'm a pilgrim, and 
I hn a stranger, but I am not going to have my feelings lacerat^ by any 
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arach cateirwaTiliiig as tliat If that goes on, one of us Ixas got to taks 
water. It is enougli that my cherished dreams of Venice hare beeii 
blighted for ever as to the romantic gondola and the gorgeous gondo- 
lier ; this system of destruction shall go no farther ; I will accept the 
hearse, under protest, and you may fly your flag of truce in peace, but 
here I register a dark and bloody oath that you shan^t sing. Another 
ye^, and overboard you go.” 

i began to feel that the old Venice of song and story had departed for 
ever. But I was too hasty. In a few minutes we swept gracefully out 
into the Grand Canal, and under the mellow moonlignt the Venice of 
poetiy and romance stood revealed. Bight from the water’s edge rose 
long lines of stately palaces of marble ; gondolas were gliding swiftly 
hither and thither, and disappearing suddenly through unsuspected gat^ 
and alleys ; ponderous stone bridges threw their shadows athwart the 
glitteiing waves. There was life and motion everywhere, and yet every- 
where there was a hush, a stealthy sort of stillness, that was suggestive 
of secret enterprises of bravoes and of lovers ; and clad half in moon- 
beams and half in mysterious shadows, the grim old mansions of the 
Bepublic seemed to have an expression about them of having an eye 
out for just such enterprises as these at that same moment. Music came 
floating over the waters — Venice was complete. 

It was a beautiful picture — ^very soft and dreamy and beautifah But ^ 
what was this V enice to compare with the V enice of midnight 1 N otbing. 
There was a f^te — a ^and f^te in honour of some saint who had been 
instrumental in checking the cholera three hundred years a^o, and 
Venice was abroad on the water. It was no common affair, for the’ .; 
Venetians did not know how soon they might need the saint’s service! / 
again, now that the cholera was spreading everywhere. So in one va$t i 
Space — say a third of a mile wide and two miles long — were collected 
two thousand gondolas, and every one of them had from two to te%/ 
twenty, and even thirty coloured lanterns suspended about it, and frmu; 
four to a dozen occupants. Just as far as the eye could reach, these r* 
painted , lights were massed together — like a vast garden of many-; \ 
coloured flowers, except that these blossoms were never still ; they w^ 
ceaselessly gliding in and out, and mingling together, and seducing you^ 
into bewildering attempts to follow their mazy evolutions. Here and 
there a strong red, green, or blue glare from a rocket that was strugglmgfjv 
to get away splendidly illuminated all the boats around it. Every 
dola that swam by us, with its crescents and pyramids and circleE of 
coloured lamps hung aloft, and lighting up the faces of the young and"^ 
the sweet-scented and lovely below, was a picture ; and the reflection! . 
of those lights, so long, so slender, so numberless, so many-coloured, and ^ 
so distcjfted and wrinkled by the waves, was a picture likewise, and opA 
that was enchantingly beautiful. Many and many a party of yoim;. 
ladies and gentlemen had their state gondolas handsomely decoratef 
and ate supper on board, bringing their swallow-tailed, white-cravat^p 
varlets to wait upon them, and having their tables tricked out as if fli 
a bridal supper. They had brought alon^ the costly globe lamps fiK) 3 air ; 
their drawmg-rooms, and the lace and silken curtins fi:om the sajne " 
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places, I s^Xippose* And they had also brought pianos and guitars, and 
they pluyed and sang operas, while the plebeian paper-lanterned gon- 
dolas from the suburbs and the back alleys crowded around to stare 
and listen. 

There was music everywhere — choruses, string bands, bi’ass bands, 
tutes, everything, I was so eurrounde^ walled m with music, magni- 
ficence, and loveliness, that I became inspired with Ihe spirit of the 
scene, and sang one tune myselh However, when I observed that 
the other gondolas had sailed away, and my gondolier was preparing to 
go overboard, I stopped. 

The fdte was magnificent. They kept it up the whole night long, and 
I never enjoyed myself better than I did whue it lasted. 

What a funny old city this Queen of the Adriatic is I Narrow streets, 
vast, gloomy, marble palaces, black with the corroding damps of cen- 
turies, and all partly- submerged ; no diy land visible anywhere, and no 
sidewalks worm mentioning ; if you want to go to churcli, to the theatre, 
or to the restaxirant, you must call a gondola. It must be a paradise for 
cripples, for verily a man has no use for legs here. 

For a day or two the place looked so like an overflowed Askansas 
town, because of its currentless waters laving the very doorsteps of aD 
the houses, and the cluster of boats made fast under the windows, 01 
ikimming in and out of the alleys and by-ways, that I could not get rid 
of the impression that there was nothing the matter here but a spring 
freshet, and that the river would fall in a few weeks, and leave a dirty 
high-water mark on the houses, and the streets full of mud and rubbish, 

In the glare of day, there is little poetry about Venice, but under the 
Writable moon her stained palaces are white again, their battered 
sculptxires are hidden in shadows, and the old city seems crowned once 
more with the grandeur that was hers five hundred years ago. It is 
easy, then, in fancy, to people these silent canals with plumed gallants 
and fair lames — witn Shvlocka in gaberdine and sandals, venturing loans 
upon the rich argosies of Venetian commerce — with Othellos and Des- 
demonas, with Lagos and Roderigos — with noble fleets and victorious 
legions returning from the wars. In the treacherous sxinlight we see 
Venice decayed, forlorn, poverty-stricken, and commerceless — forgotten 
and utterly msignificant. But in the moonlight her fourteen centuries 
of greatness fling their glories about hex, and once more she is the prince^ 
liest among the nations of the earth. 

^ There is a glorious city in the sea : 

The sea is hi the broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing \ and the salt-sea weed 
dUngs to the marble of her palaces. 

No ^ack of men, no footsteps to and fro, # 

Lead to her gates I The path lies o'er the 
invisible : and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city — steering in, • 

And gliding up her streets, as in a dream, 

Bo smoothly, silently— by many a dome, 

Moaque-Uke, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged! alonst an aanrs sky j 
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many a pile, m more than Easienx pside. 

Of old the residence of merchant kings ; 

The fronts of some, tho’ time had shatter’d thexc. 
Still glowing with the richest hnes of art, 

Ab tho’ the wealth within them had nm o’er/’ 

What would one naturally wish to see first in Venice 1 Th 
df Sighs of course — and next the Church and the Great Squ 
Mark, the Bronze Horses, and the famous Lion of St Mark 
We intended to go to tne Bridge of Sighs, but happened into t 
Palace first — a building which necessarily figures largely in 
poetry and tradition. In the Senate Chamber of the ancient 3 
we wearied our eyes with staring at acres of historical painting 
toretto and Paul Veronesej but nothing struck us forcibly excej 
thing that strikes all strangers forcibly — a blank square in the 
gallery of portraits. In one long row, around the great 1 
painted the portraits of the Doges of Venice (venerable fell( 
flowing white beards, for of the three hundred Senators eligil 
office, the oldest was usually chosen Doge), and each had nii 
mentary inscription attached —till you came to the place th 
have bad Marino Faliero’s picture in it, and that was blank i 
— blank except that it bore a terse inscription, saying that the 
tor had died for his crime. It seemed cruel to keep that pitilej 
tiou still staring from the walls after the unhappy wretch ha 
his grave five hundred years. 

At the head of the Giant's Staircase, where Marino Fa 
beheaded, and where the Doges were crowned in ancient ti 
imall elite in the stone wall were pointed out — two harmless, 
cant orifices that would never attract a strangers attention— 
were the terrible Lion's Mouths ! The heads were gone (knoci 
the French during their occupation of Venice), but these were tl 
down which went the anonymous accusation, thrust in secret! 
of night by an enemy, that doomed many an innocent man to 
Bridge of Sighs and descend into the dungeon which none en 
hoped to see the sun ag^. This was in the old days when ' 
cis^ alone governed Venice — the common herd had no vot 
voice. There were one thousand five hundred Patricians ; f 
three hundred Senators were chosen ; from the Senators a , 
Coimcil of Ten were selected, and by secret ballot the Ten c 
their own number a Council of Three. All these were Go 
spies, then, every spy was under surveillance himself — n 
in whispers in Venice, and no man trusted his neighbour — u 
his own brother. No man knew who the Council of Three ^ 
even tl^ Senate, not even the Doge ; the members of that dri 
nal met at night in a chamber to themselves, masked, and r< 
head to foot in scarlet cloaks, and did not even know each oth 
by voice. It was theif duty to judge heinous political crimes, 
their sentence there was no appeah A nod to the executioner 
cient The doomed man. was marched down a hall and out at i 
Into th© covered Bridge of Sighs, through it and into the dm 
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unto blfl deatSL At no time in liis transit was he visible to any save 
his conductor. If a man had an enemy in those old d^s, the de\)'erest 
thing he could do was to slip a note for the Council of Three into the 
Lion^s Mouth, saying, This man is plotting against the Government.*’ 
If the awful Three found no proof, ten to one they would drown him 
anyhow, because he was a deep rascal, since his plots were unsolvabie. 
Masked judges and masked executioners, with unlimited power, and no 
appeal from their judments, in that hard, cruel age, were not likely to 
be lenient with men they suspected yet could not convict 

We walked through the hall of the Council of Ten, and, presently 
entered the infernal den of the Council of Three. 

The table around which they had sat was there still, and likewise the 
stations where the masked inquisitors and executioners formerly stood, 
frozen, upright, and silent, till they received a bloody order, and then 
without a word moved off, like the inexorable machines they were, to 
carry it out The frescoes on the walls were startlingly suited to the 
place. In all the other saloons, the halls, the great slate chambers of 
the palace, the walls and ceilings were bright with gilding, rich with 
elaborate carving, and resplendent with pictures of Venetian 

victories in war, and Venetian dig)lay in foreign courts, and hallowed 
with portraits of the Virgin, the ^viour of men, and the Holy Saints 
that preached the Gospel of Peace upon earth — but here, in d ism a l con- 
trast, were none but pictures of death and dreadful suffering ! — ^not a 
living figure but was writhing in torture, not a dead but was smeared 
with blood, g^ed with wounds, and distorted with the Ebonies that had 
taken away his life I 

From the palace to the gloomy prison is but a sto — one might 
almost jump across the narrow canal that intervenes. The ponderous 
stone ;^ridge of Sighs crosses it at the second story--a bridge that is a 
covered tunnel — ^you cannot be seen when you walk in it It is parti- 
tioned lengthwise, and through one compartment walked such as bore 
light sentences in ancient times, and through the other marched sadly 
the wretches whom the Three had doomed to lingering misery and utter 
oblivion in the dungeons, or to sudden and mysterious death. Down 
below the level of the water, by the light of smoking torches, we were 
shown the damp, thick- walled cells where many a proud patrician’s life 
was eaten away by the long-drawn miseries of solitary imprisonment — 
without light, air, books ; naked^ unshaven, uncombed, covered with 
vermin ; his useless tongue forgetting its office, with none to speak to j 
the days and nights of his life no longer marked, but merged into one 
eternal eventless night ; far away from all cheerful sounds, buried in the 
silence of a tomb ; forgotten by his helpless friends, and his fate a dark 
mystery to them for ever ; losing his own memory at last, and l^aowing 
no more who he was or how he came there ; devouring the loaf of bread 
and drinking the water that were thrust into the cell by unseen hands, 
and troubling his worn spint no more with hopes and fears and doubts 
and longings to be free ; ceasing to scratch vain prayers and complaints 
on walls where none, not even himself, could see them, and resigning 
himself to hopeless apathy, drivelling childishness, lunacy 1 Many and 
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many a Boxrowfol story like tMs these stone walls could tell If they I 
could but speak, ^ | 

In a little narrow corridor near by, they showed us where many a ’ 
prisoner, after lying in the dungeons until he was forgotten by all save 
hi a persecutors, was brought by masked executioners and garrotted ot 
sewed up in a sack, passed through a little window to a boat, at dead d 
night, and taken to some remote spot and disowned, 

They used to show to visitors the implements of torture wherewith 
the Three were wont to worm secrets out of the accused — villanota ’ 
machines for crushing thumbs ; the stocks where a prisoner sat immov- 
able while water fell drop by drop upon his head till the torture was 
more than humanity comd bear ; and a devilish contrivance of steel ! 
which enclosed a prisoner's head like a shell, and crushed it slowly by ' 
means of a screw. It bore the stains of blood that had trickled though ‘ 
its joints long ago, and on one side it had a projection whereon the to^ t 
turer rested ms ellDOW comfortably and bent down his ear to catch the ^ ^ 
moanings of the sufferer perishing within. ^ 

Of course we went to see the venerable relic of the ancient glory oj ;1 
Venice, with its pavements worn and broken by the passing feet of $ | 

thousand years of plebeians and patricians — the Cathedral of St Mark, f'J 
It is built entirely of precious marbles brought from the Orient^ '] 
nothing in its composition is domestic. Its hoary traditions make it au / ' 
object of absorbing interest to even the most careless stranger, and thus fat ' ^ 
H had interest for me ; but no farther. I could not go into ecstacies over 
its coarse mosaics, its unlovely Byzantine architecture, or its hve hua« 
dred curious interior columns from as many distant quarries. Everything^ V 
waa worn om — every block of stone was smooth and almost shapelS 
with the polishing hands and shoulders of loungers who devotedly 
here in by -gone centuries and have died and gone to the dev— no, no-« : 1 
simply died, I mean. \ 

under the altar repose the ashes of St Mark — and Matthew, Luka , j 
and John too, for all I know. Venice reveres these relics above 
things earthly. For fourteen hundred years St Mark has been hm ^ 
patron saint Everything about the city seems to be named after hh^V 
or so named as to refer to him in some way — so named, or some pur* 
chase rigged in someway to scrape a sort of hurrahing acquaintance wi#. 
him, That seems to be the idea. To be on good terms with St Mark ; 1' 
seems to be the very summit of Venetian ambition. They say St Mkrkf f 
had a tame lion, and used to travel with him, and everywhere tlmt St ' 
Mark went, the lion was sure to go. It was his protector, his 
his librman. And so the Winged Bion of St Mark, with the open Bible ^ 
under his paw, is a favourite emblem in the grand old city. It ''ests its 
shadow^om the most ancient pUlar in Venice, in the Grand Stj^uare ot : 
St Mark, upon the throngs of free citizens below, and has so done Tor v 
many a long century. The winged Hon is found even^here; 
doubtless here where the winged lion is, no harm can comi J 

St Mark died at Alexandria, in Egypt. He was mart}nred, I think r ; 
However, t^t has nothing to do with, my legend. About the found- , ! 
ing of the city of Venice— say four hundred and Mty years after Ch^ ' 
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^(for Yanlce is much younger than any other Italian city), a priest 
dr^mei that an angel told him that until the remains of St Mark were 
brought to Venice, the city could never rise to high distinction among 
the nations ; that the body must be captured, brought to the city, and a 
magnificent church built over it; and that if ever the Venetians 
allowed the saint to be removed from his new resting-place, in that day 
Venice would perish from off the face of the earth. The priest pro- 
claimed his dream, and forthwith Venice set about procuring the corpse 
of St Mark. One expedition after another tried and failed, but the pro- 
ject was never abandoned during four hundred years. At last it was 
secured by stratagem, in the year eight hundred and something. The 
commander of a Venetian expedition disguised himself, stole the bones, 
separated them, and packed them in vessels filled with lard. The 
religion of Mahomet causes its devotees to abhor anything that is in the 
nature of pork, and so when the Christian was stopped by the officers 
at the gates of the city, they only glanced once into ms precious baskets, 
then turned up their noses at the unholy lard, and let them go. The 
bones were buried in the vaults of the grand Cathedral, which had been 
waiting long years to receive them, and thus the safety and the great- 
ness of Venice were secured. And to this day there be those in Venice 
who believe that if those holy ashes were stolen away, the ancient city 
would vanish like a dream, and its foundations be buried for ever in the 
^snremembering sea. 


CHAPTER XXIIi 

Venetian gondola is as free and graceful in its gliding movement 
i as a sei^ent. It is twenty or thirty feet long, and is narrow and 
deep like a canoe ; its sharp bow and stem sweep upward from 
the water like the horns of a crescent with the abruptness of the curve 
slightly modified. 

The bow is ornamented with a steel comb with a battle-axe attach- 
ment which threatens to cut passing boats in two occasionally, but 
never does. The gondola is painted black because in the zenith of 
Venetian magnificence the gondolas became too gorgeous altogether, and 
the' Senate decreed that all such disjplay must cease, and a solemn un- 
embellished black be substituted, if the tmth were known it would 
doubtless appear that rich plebeians too prominent in their affecta- 
tion of patrician show on the Grand Canal, and required a wholesome 
snubbing. Reverence for the hallowed Past and its traditions keeps the 
dismal fashion in force now that the compulsion exists no longer. So 
let it remain. It is the colour of mourning. Venice mourns. - The 
item of the boat is decked over, and the gondolier stands there, He 
uses a single oar-^a long blade, of course, for he Stands nearly erect, A 
wooden peg, a foot and a half high, with two slight crooks or curves in 
one side of it, and one in the other, projects above the starboard gunwale, 
Against that peg the gondolier takes a purchase with his oar, changing 
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It at intervais to the other side of the peg, or dropping it into another of 
the crooks, as the steering of the craft may demand ; and ho’vr in the 
world he can hack and fill, shoot straight ahead, or flirt suddenly around 
a comer, and make the oar stay in those insignificant notches, is a problem 
to me, and a never-diminishing matter of interest I am afraid I study 
the gondolier^s marvellous skill more than I do the sculptured palacefl 
we glide among. He cuts a corner so closely' now and then, or misses 
another gondola by such an imperceptible hair-breadth, that I feel my- 
self “ scrooching,” as the children say, just as one does when a buggy 
wheel grazes hia elbow. But he makes all his calculations with the 
nicest precision, and goes darting in and out among a Broadway con- 
fusion of busy craft with the easy confidence of the educated hackman. 
He never makes a mistake. 

Sometimes we go flying down the great canals at such gait that we 
can get only the merest glimpses into front doors, and again, in obscure 
alleys in the suburbs, we put on a solemnity suited to the silence, the 
mildew, the stamant waters, the clinging weeds, the deserted houses, 
and the general lifelessness of the place, and move to the spirit of grave 
meditation. 

The gondolier is a picturesque rascal for aU he wears no satin harness, 
no plumed bonnet, no silken tights. His attitude is stately ; he is lithe 
end supple . all Ms movements are full of grace. When his long canoe, 
and Ms fine figure towering from its Mgh perch on the stern, are cut 
against the evening sky, they make a picture that is very novel and 
striking to a foreign eye. 

We sit in the cushioned carriage-body of a cabin, with the curtains 
drawn, and smoke, or read, or look out upon the passing boats, the 
houses, the bridges, the people, and enjoy ourselves much more than we 
could in a bug^ jolting over our cobble-stone pavements at home, 
This is the gentlest, pleasantest locomotion we have ever known. 

But it seems qujer, ever so queer, to see a boat doing duty as a 
private carriage. We see business men come to the front door, step into a 
gondola instead of a street car, and go off down town to the counting-room. 

We see visiting young ladies stoad on the stoop, and laugh, and kiss 
ffood-bye, and ftSrt their fans, and say, Come soon, now d^you Ve 
been just as mean as ever you can be — mother ’s dying to see you— ancl 
we Ve moved into the new house, oh, such a love of a place 1 so conve- 
nient to the post-office, and the church, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ; and we do have such fishing, and such carrying on, and 
such swimming matches in the back-yard — oh, you mv>st come ; no dis- 
tance at all, and if you go down through by St Mark's and the Bridge of 
Sighs, and cut through the alley and come up by the church of Santa 
Maria dei Frari, and into the Grand Canal, there isn’t a hit of current- 
now do come, SaUy Maria — ^bv-by ! ” and then the little humbug trips 
down the steps, jumps into the gondola, says, under her breath, “ Dis- 
agreeable old thing, Ifliope she wonH goes skimming away round the 
corner ; and the other girl slams the street door, and says, "Well, ^ 
infliction ’s over, any way ; but I suppose I Ve got to go and see 3ier, 
tiresome, stuck-up thing 1 Human nature appears to be just the same 
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jtfl over the world. We see the diffident young man, mild ot moustache, 
affiuenf of ha^, indigent of brain, elegant of costume, drive up to h&r 
gatWs mansion, tell his hack m an to bail out and wait, start fearfulLy 
up the steps, and meet “the old gentleman” right on the threshold t 
—hear him ask what street the new British Bank is in — ^as if that 
were what he came for — ^and then bounce into his boat and scurry 
away with his coward he^ in his boots ! — see hi-m come sneaking 
around the comer again dii^tly, with a crack of the curtain open to- 
ward the old gentleman^s disappearing gondola, and out scampers Ms 
Susan, ^ith a flock of little Italian endearments fluttering from her 
lips, and goes to drive with him in the wateiy avenues down toward the 
Rialto. 

We see the ladies go out shopping, in the most natural way, and flit 
from street to street, and from store to store, just in the good old fashion, 
except that they leave the gondola, instead of a private carriage, waiting 
at the curMstone a couple of hours for them—waitiiig while they make 
the nice young clerks pull down tons and tons of silks, and velvets, and 
moire antiques, and those things ; and then they buy a paper of pins 
and go paddling away to confer the rest of their disastrous patronage on 
some other firm. And they always have their purchases sent home just 
in the good old way. Human nature is mry much the same all over the 
world ; and it is so like my dear native home to see a Venetian lady go 
into a store and buy ten cents’ worth of blue ribbon and have it sent 
home in a scow, iii, it is these little touches of nature that move one to 
tears in these far-off foreign lands. 

We see ilie little girls and hoys go out in gondolas with their nurses 
for an airing. We see staid ffinulies, with prayer-book and beads,^ enter 
the gondola dressed in their Sunday best, and float away to church. 
And at midnight we see the theatre break up and discharge its swarm 
of hilarious youth and beauty ; we hear the cries of the hackman- 
gondoliers, and behold the struggling crowd jump aboard, and the black 
multitude of boats go skimming down the moonlit avenues ; we see 
them separate here and there, and disappear up divergent streets ; we 
hear the faint sounds of laughter and oi shouted farewells floating up 
out of the distance ; and then, the strange pageant being gone, we have 
lonely stretches of glittering water — of stately buildhS^—of blotting 
shadows — of weird stone faces creeping into the moonlight — of deserted 
bridges— of motionless boats at anchor. And over all broods tha^ 
mysterious stillness, that stealthy quiet, that beflts so, well this lad 
dreaming Venice 

We have been pretty much everywhere in our gondola. We have 
bought beads and photographs in the stores, and wax matches in the 
Great Square of St Ivlark, The last remark suggests a digression. 
Everybody goes to tMs vast square in the evening. The inilit^uy bMwls. 
play in the centre of it, and countless couples of ladies and ' 

promenade up and down on either side, and platoons of thmn are coU'^ 
stantly drifting away toward the old Cathedr^ and- by the ven^bite 
column with me Winged Lion of St Mark on its top, and out to where 
the boats lie moored ^ and othor platoons are as constancy .arriving 
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from the gondolas and ioining the great throng. Between the pm* 
menaders and the side- walks are seated hundreds and hundreds 0 / people 
at small tables, smoking and taking granita (a first cousin to ice-cream)} 
on the side walks are more enjoying themselves in the same way. The 
shops in the first fioor of the tall rows of buildings that wall m three 
sides of the square are brilliantly lighted, the air is filled with music 
and merry voices, and altogether the scene is as bright and spirited and 
full of cheerfulness as any man could desire. We enjoy it thoroughly. 
Very many of the ^ung women are exceedingly pretty, and dress with 
rare good taste. We are gradually and laboriously learning the ill- 
manners of staring them unflinchingly m the face — not because such 
conduct is agreeable to us, but because it is the custom of the country, 
and they say the girls like it. We wish to learn all the curious, outlandish 
ways of all the different countries, so that we can <‘show off** and 
astonish people when we get home. We wish to excite the envy of om 
untravelled friends with our strange foreign fashions which we can^t 
shake off. All our passengers are paying strict attention to this thing, 
with the end in view whicn I have mentioned. The gentle reader wUl 
never, never know what a consummate ass he can become until he goes 
abroad. I speak now, of course, in the supposition that the gentle 
reader has not been abroad, and therefore is not already a consommate 
ass. If the case be otherwise, I beg his pardon, and extend to him 
the cordial hand of fellowship and cil him brother. I shall always 
delight to meet an ass after my own heart when 1 shall have finished 
my travels. 

On this subject let me remark that there are Americans abroad in 
Italy who have actually forgotten their mother tongue in three months—* 
forgot it in France. They cannot even write their address in English 
in a hotel register. I append these evidences, which I copied verbatim 
from the register of a hotm in a certain Italian city — 

“ John P. Whitcomb, Stats Unis. 

“ Wm. L. Ainsworth, travailleur (he meant traveller, I suppose). Stats (Tnie* 

“ George P. Morton et fils, 

** Ll^d B. Williams, et troU amw, vtlle de Boston, AmtriqfU. 

‘*J. Ellsworth Baker, tout de suite de France,* place de naissance 
destination la Grand Bretagne,'** 

^ I love this sort of people. A lady passenger of ours tells of a fellow- 
citizen of hers who spent eights weeks in Paris, and then returned home 
and addressed his dearest old bosom friend Herbert as Mr ** Er-bare ! ” 
He apologised though, and said, Ton my soul, it is aggravating, but I 
cahnH help it I have got so used to speaking nothing but French, my 
dear ErWe — damme, there it goes again ! — got so used to French pro- 
nunciation that I cahn’t get rid of it ; it is positively annoying, I 
aasui*e you-*’ This entertaining idiot, whose name was Gordon, ^owed 
bimseli to be hailed three times in the street before be paid any atten- 
tion, and then begged a thousand pardons, and said he had grown so 
accustomed to hearing himself addressed as “ Bd’sieu Gor-r-d{>w^/* with a 
mil to the r, that he had fon^otten the legitimate sound of his name I 
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He wore a rose in his button-hole ; he gave the French salutation — two 
flips o^the hand in front of the face ; he called Paris Fairree in ordinary 
English conversation ; he carried envelopes bearing foreign post-inarlcB 
protruding from his breast pocket; he cultivated a moustache and 
hnperial, and did what else he could to suggest to the beholder his pet 
fancy that he resembled Louis Napoleon, and in a spirit of thankfulness 
which is entirely unaccountable, considering the slim foundation there 
was for it, he praised his Maker that he was as he was, and went on 
enjoying his little life just the same as if he really had been deliberately 
designed and erected by the great Architect of the Universe. 

Think of our Whitcombs, and our Ainsworths, and our Williamses 
writing themselves down in dilapidated French in forei^ hotel registers ! 
We laugh at Englishmen when we are at home for sticking so sturdily 
to their national ways and customs, but we look back upon it from 
abroad very forgivingly. It is not pleasant to see an American thrust- 
ing his nationality forward obtrusively in a foreign land, but oh ! it is 

B Me to see him making of himself a thing that is neither male noi! 

e, neither fish, fiesh, nor fowl — poor, miserable, hermaphrodite 
Frenchman. 

Among a long list of churches, art galleries, and such things, visited 
by us in Venice, I shall mention only one— the church of Santa Maria 
dei Frari It is about five hiondred years old, I beHeve, and stands on 
twelve himdred thousand piles. In it lie the body of Canova and the 
heart of Titian, imder magioificent monuments. Titian died at the age 
of almost one hundred years. A plague which swept away fifty thousand 
lives was raging at the tim^ and there is notable evidence of the rever- 
ence in which the great painter was held, in the fact that to him alone 
the state permitted a public funeral in all that season of terror and 
death. 

In this church, also, is a monument to the doge Foseari, whose 
name, a once resident of Venice, Lord Byron has made permanentlv 
famous. 

The monument to the doge Giovanni Pesaro, in tbia church, is a 
curiosity in the way of mortuary adornment. It is eighty feet high and 
is fronted like some fantastic pagan temple. Against it stand four 
colossal Nubians, as black as night, dressed in white marble garments. 
The black legs are bare, and through rents in sleeves and breeches, the 
skih, of shiny black marble, shows. The artist was as ingenious as his 
funeral desi^ were absurd. There are two bronze skeletons bearing 
scrolls, and two great dmgons uphold the sarcophagus. On high, amid 
ftU this grotesqueness, sits the departed doge. 

In the conventual buil^gs attached to this church are the state 
archives of Venice. We did not see them, but they are said to number 
millions of documents. “ They are the records of centuries of the most 
watchful, observant, and suspicious government that ever existed— in 
which everything was written down and nothiiJg spoken out” They 
fill nearly three hundred rooms. Among them are manuscripts fi*om 
the archives of nearly two thousand families, monasteries, and convents. 
The secret history of Venice for a thousand years is here — ite plots, its 
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hidden trials, Its afisassinations, its commissions of hireling spies, and 
masked hravoes— food, ready to hand, for a world of dark and my^^rioiifi 
romances. 

Yes, I think we have seen all of Tenice. We have seen, in tJiese oM 
churches, a profusion of costly and elaborate sepulchre ornamentation 
finch as we never dreamt of before. W,e have stood in the dim religious 
light of these hoarv sanctuaries, in the midst of long ranks of dusty 
monuments and ef&gies of the great dead of Venice, until we seemed 
drifting back, back, back into the solemn past, and looking upon the 
scenes and mingling with the peoples of remote antiquity. We have 
been in a half-watoig sort of cteam all the time. I do not know how 
else to describe the feeling. A part of our being ^ has remained still in 
the nineteenth century, while another part of it has seemed in some 
unaccountable way walking among the pnantoms of the tenth. 

We have seen famous pictures until our eyes are weary with looking 
at them and refuse to nnd interest in them any longer. And what 
wonder, when there are twelve hundred pictures by Palma the Younger 
in Venice and fifteen hundred by Tintoretto ? And behold there are 
Titians and the works of other artists in proportion. We have seen Titian^s 
celebrated Cain and Abel, his David and Goliath, his Abraham^s Sacrifice. 
We have seen Tintoretto’s monster picture which is seventy-four feet 
long and I do not know how many feet high, and thought it a very com- 
modious picture. We have seen pictures of martyrs enough, and saintj 
enough, to regenerate the world. I ought not to confess it, but still, 
8dnce one has no opportunity in America to acquire a criti(^ judgment 
!n Art, and since 1 could not hope to become educated in it in Europe 
in a few short weeks, I may therefore as well acknowledge with such 
apologies as may he due, that to me it seemed that when I had seen on* 
of these martyrs I had seen them alL They all have a marked family 
resemblance to each other, they dress alike, in coarse monkish robes and 
sandals, they are all bald-headed, they all stand in about the same atti- 
tude, and without exception they are gazing heavenward with counten- 
ances which the Ainsworths, the Mortons, and the Williamses, et JUs, in- 
form me are full of expression.” To me there is nothing tangible about 
these imaginary portraits, nothing that I can grasp and take a living in- 
terest in. If ^eat Titian had only been gifted with prophecy and had 
skipped a martyr, and gone over to England and painted a portrait of 
Shakespeare even as a youth, which we could all have confidence' in 
now, the world down to the latest generations would have forgiven him 
the lost martyr iu the rescued seer. I think posterity could have spared 
one more martyr for the sake of a great historical picture of Titian’s 
time and paint^ by his brush — such as Columbus returning in chmns 
from tb^ discovery of a world, for instance. The old masters did paint 
some Venetian historical pictures, and these we did not tire of looking 
at, notwithstanding representations of the formal introduction of defunct 
doges to the Virgin in regions beyond the clouds clashed rather 
hjffshly with the proprieties, it seemed to us. 

But, humble as we are, and unpretending, in the matter of Arfc,^ our 
tesearches among the painted monks andmm^rs have not been wholly 
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In vain* We have striven hard to leam. We have had some success. 
We bate mastered some things, possibly of trifling import in the eyes 
of the learned, but to us they give pleasure, and we take as much pride 
in our little acquirements as do others who have learned far more, and 
we love to display them full as welL When we see a monk going about 
with a lion and looking tranquilly up to heaven, we know that that is 
St Hark. When we see a monk with a book and a pen, looking tran- 
quilly up to heaven, trying to think of a word, we know that that is St 
Jiatthew. When we see a monk sitting on a rock, looking tranquilly 
up to heaven, with a human skull beside him, and without other bag- 
gage, we know that that is St Jerome. Because we know that he always 
went flying light in the matter of baggage, When we see a party look- 
ing tranquilly up to heaven, unconscious that his body is shot through 
and through with arrows, we know that that is St Sebastian. When we 
see other monks looking tranquilly up to heaven, but having no trade- 
mark, we always ask who tliose parties are. We do this because we 
humbly wish to learn. We have seen thirteen thousand St Jeromes, 
and twenty-two thousand St Marks, and sixteen thousand St Matthews, 
and sixty thousand St Sebastians, and four millions of assorted monks 
undesignated, and we feel encour^ed to believe that when we have seen 
some more of these various pictures, and had a larger experience, we 
ehall begin to take an absorbing intoest in them like our cultivated 
countrymen from 

Now it does give me real pain to speak in this almost unappreciative 
way of the old masters and their martyrs, because good friends of mine 
in the ship — Mends who do thoroughly and conscientiously appreciato 
them, and are in every way competent to discrimiiiate between good pio* 
tuxes and inferior ones — have uj^ed me for my own sake not to make 
public the fact that I lack this appreciation and this critical discrimina- 
tion myseK. I believe that what I have written and may still write 
about pictiures will give them pain, and I am honestly sorry for it, I 
even promised that I would hide my uncouth sentiments in my own 
breast. But alas 1 I never could keep a promise. I do not blame my- 
self for thw weakness, because the fault must lie in my physical oiganisa- 
tion. It is likely that such a very liberal amount or space was given 
to the organ which enables me to TJfidlce promises, that the organ which 
should enable me to keep them was crowded out But I grieve not. I 
like no half-way things. I had rather have one faculty nobly developed 
tnan two faculties of mere ordinary capacity, I certainly meant to keep 
that promise, but I find I cannot do it It is impossible to travm 
through Italy without speaking of pictures, and can I see them through 
otheris eyes f 

If I did not so delight in the grand pictures that are spread before me 
every day of my life by that monarch of all the old masters, Nature, I 
should come to believe sometimes, that I had in me no appreciation 
of the beautiful whatsoever. 

It seems to me that whenever I glory to think that for once I have 
d^covered an ancient painting that is beautiful and worthy of aU praise, 
the pleasure itmves me is an infallible proof that it is not a beautiful 
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picture and not in any mse worthy of commendation. This very thing 
baa occurred more times than I can mention in V enice. In everj' single 
instance the guide has crushed out my swelling enthusiasm with^e 
remark — 

It is nothing — it is of the Remissance.^ 

1 did not know what in the mischief the Renaissance was, and so 
always I had to simply say— 

“ Ah I so it is— I had not observed it before.” 

I could not bear to be ignorant before a cultivated negro, the cffspiing 
of a Souldi Carolina Slave, But it occurred too often for even my #5? 
complacency, did that exasperating ** It is nothing — ^it is of the Aemis^ 
gcmce.*^ I said at last — 

JVho is this Renaissance ? Where did he come from ? Who gave 
him permission to cram the Republic with his execrable daubs?” 

We learned then that Renaissance was not a man ; that Remmanc$ 
was a term used to signify what was at beat but an imperfect rejuvenation 
of Art The guide said that after Titian's time, and the time of the other 
great names we had grown so familiar with, high Art declined ; then it 
partially rose again — an inferior sort of painters sprang up, and these 
shabby pictures were the work of their hands. Then I said, in my heart, 
that I wished to goodness high Ajrt had declined five hundred years 
sooner.” The Renaissance pictures suit me veiy well, though sooth to 
say its school was too much given to painting real men and did not 
indulge enough in martyrs. 

The guide I have spoken of is the only one we have had yet who knew 
anything. He was bom in South Carolina, of slave parents. They came 
to Venice while he was an infant. He has grown up here. He is well 
educated. He reads, writes, and speaks English, Italian, Spanish, and 
French, with perfect facility ; is a worshipper of art, and thoroughly 
conversant witn it ; knows the history of Venice by heart, and never tires 
uf talking of her illustrious career. He dresses better than any of us, I 
think, and is daintily polite. Negroes are deemed as good as white people 
m Venice, and so tnis man feels no desire to go back to his native land. 
Ilis judgment is correct, 

I have had another shave. I was writing in our front room this 
afternoon, and trying hard to keep my attention on my work and refrain 
ftrom looking out upon the canal 1 was resisting the soft influences of 
the climate as well as I could, and endeavouring to overcome the deSiro 
to be indolent and happy. The boys sent for a barber. They asked me 
if I would be shaved. I reminded them of my tortures in Genoa, Milan, 
Como ; of my declaration that I would suffer no more on Italian soil 
I said, Not ssiyiax me, if you please.” 

I wTcjt® on. barber began on the doctor. I heard him say— 

** Dan, this Is the easiest shave I have had since we left the ship.” 

He said again, presently — 

Why, Dan, a man oould go to sleep with this shaving him.” 

Dan took the chair. Then he said — 

« Why, this is Titian. This is one of the old masters.” 

I wrote on. Directly Dan said— 
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« Doctor, !t Is perfect luxury. The ship’s barber Isn’t anything to 
him.” 4| 

My rough beard was distressing me beyond measure. The barber was 
rolling up his apparatus. The temptation was too strong. I said — 
Hold on, please. Shave me also.” 

I sat down in the chair and closed my eyes. The barber soaped my 
face, and then took his razor and gave me a rake that well nigh threw 
me into convulsions. I jumped out of the chair ; Dan and the doctor 
were both wiping blood off their fac^ and laughing. 

I said it was a mean, disgraceful iraud. 

They said that the misery of this shave had gone so far beyond anyv 
thing they had ever experienced before, that they could not bear the 
idea of losing such a chance of hearing a cordial opinion from me on the 
subject. 

It was shameful ; but there was no help for it The skinning was 
begun, and had to be finished. The tears flowed with every rake, and 
so did the fervent execrations. The barber grew confused, and brought 
blood every time. I think the boys enjoyed it better than anything 
they have seen or heard since they left home. 

We have seen the Campanile, and Byron’s house, and Balbi’s the 
geographer, and the palaces of ail the ancient dukes and doges of Venice, 
and we have seen their effeminate descendants airing their nobility in 
fashionable French attire in the Grand Square of St Mark, and eating 
ices and drinking cheap wines, instead of wearing gallant coats of mail 
and destroying fleets and armies, as their great ancestors did in the days 
of Venetian glory. We have seen no bravoes with poisoned stilettos, no 
masks, no wild carnival ; but we have seen the ancient pride of Venice, the 
grim Bronze Horses that figure in a thousand legends. Venice may well 
cherish them, for they are the only horses she ever had. It is said there 
are hundreds of people in this curious city who never have seen a living 
horse in their lives. It is entirely true, no doubt. 

And so, having satisfied ourselves, we depart to-morrow, and leave 
the venerable Queen of the Republics to summon her vanished ships, 
and marshal her shadowy armies, and know again in dreams the pride 
of her old renown. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

S O^ME of the Qwxker passeiigers had arrived in Venice from 
Switzer^rnd and other lands before we left there, and others were 
expected every day. We heard of no casualties among them, and 
no sickness. 

We were a little fati^ed with sight-seeing, and so we rattled through 
A good deal of country by rail wthout caring to atop. I took few notea^ 
I fold no mention of Bologna in my memorandum-oook, except that wc 
arrived there in good season, but saw none of the saus^es for which the 
place is so justly celebrated. 
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Pigtoia awoke but a passing interest 

Morence {>leased us for a while. I think we appreciated t!ie great 
figrare of David in the Grand Square, and the sculptured grroup they call 
the Rape of the Sabines. We wandered through the endless collectiona 
of paintings and statues of the Pitti and Ufizzi galleries, of course. I 
make that statement in self-defence ; there let it stop. I could not rest 
under the imputation that I visited Florence and did not travei*se its 
weary miles of picture galleries. We tried indolently to recollect some- 
thing about the Guelphs and Ghibelines, and the other historical cut- 
throats whose quarrels and assassinations make up so large a share of 
Florentine history, but the subject was not attractive. We had been 
robbed of aU the fine mountain scenery on our little journey by a system 
of railroading that had three miles of tunnel to a hundred yards oi 
daylight, and we were not incliued to be sociable with Florence. We 
had seen the spot, outside the city somewhere, where these people M 
fdlowed the bones of Galileo to rest in unconsecrated ground for an age, 
because his great discovery that the world turned round was regarded as 
a damning heresy by the Church ; and we know that long after the 
world had accepted Ixis theory and raised his name high in the list of 
its great men, they had still let him rot there. That we had lived to 
see his dust in honoured sepulture in the Church of Santa Croce, we 
owed to a society of literati, and not to Florence or her rulers. We saw 
Dante^s tomb in that church also, but we were glad to know that his 
body was not in it j that the ungrateful city that had exiled him and 
persecuted him would give much to have it there, but need not hope 
to ever secure that high honour to herself. Medicis are good enough 
for Florence. Let her plant Medicis, and build grand monuments over 
them, to testify how fatefully she was wont to lick the hand that 
scourged her. 

Magnanimous Florence t Her jewellery marts are filled with artists ha 
mosaic, Florentine mosaics are the choicest in all the world. Florence 
loves to have that said, Florence is proud of it. Florence would foster 
this specialty of hers. She is grateful to the artists that bring to her 
this high credit and fill her coffers with foreign money, and so she 
encourages them with pensions. With pensions ! Think of the lavish* 
ness of it ! She knows that people who piece together the beautiful 
trifles die early, because the labour is so confining and so exhausting to 
hand and brain, and so she has decreed that all these people who re^ch 
the age of sixty shall have a pension after that 1 I have not heard that 
any of them have called for their dividends yet. One man did fight 
along tiL he was sixty, and started after his pension ; but it appeared 
that there had been a mistake of a year in his family record, and so he 
gave it Tjp and died ! 

These^artisls will take particles of stone ox glass no larger than a 
mustard-seed, and piece them together on a sleeve button or a shirt stud 
so smoothly, and with such nice adjustment of the delicate shades of 
colour the pieces bear, as to form a pigmy rose with stem, thorn, leaves, 
petals complete, and all as softly and as truthfully tinted as though 
Nature bad builded it herself. They will counterfeit a fiy. or a hkSr- 
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breastj^in, and do it so deftly and so neatly that any m;m might think a 
master painted it 

I saw a little table in the great mosaic school in Florence — a little 
iride of a centre table — whose top was made of some sort of precious 
polished stone, and in the stone was inlaid the figure of a flute, with 
bell-mouth and a mazy complication of keys. No painting in the world 
could have been softer or richer; no shading out of one tint into 
another could have been more perfect; no work of art of any kind 
could have been more faultless than this flute, and yet, to count the 
multitude of little fragments of stone of which they swore it was formed, 
would bankrupt any man^s arithmetic ! I do not think one could have 
seen where two particles joined each other vrith eyes of ordinary shrewd- 
ness. Certainly we could detect no such blemisL This table-top cost 
the labour of one man for ten long years, so they said, and it was for 
sale for tliirty-five thousand dollars. 

We went to the Chui'ch of Santa. Croce from time to time, in Florence, 
to weep over the tombs of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Machiavelli (I 
suppose they are buried there, but it may be that they reside elsewhere, 
and rent their tombs to other parties — such being the fashion in Italy), 
and between times we used to go and stand on the bridges and admire 
the Arno. It is popular to admire the Amo. It is a great historical 
creek, with four feet in the channel and some scows floating around. 
It would be a very plausible nver if they would pump some water into 
it. They all call it a river, and they honestly think it w a river, do 
these dark and bloody Florentines. They even help out the delusion 
by building bridges over it I do not see why they are too ^od to wade. 

How the fatigues and annoyances of travel liU one with bitter pre- 
fudices sometimes ! I might enter Florence under happier auspices a 
month hence, and find it aU beautiful, all attractive- But I do not care 
to think of it now at all, nor of its roomy shops filled to the ceiling with 
snowy marble and alabaster copies of all the celebrated sculptures in 
Europe — copies so enchanting to the eye, that I wonder how they can 
really be shaped like the dingy petrified nightmares they are the por- 
traits of. I got lost in Florence at nine o’clock one night, and stayed Tost 
in that labyrinth of narrow streets and long rows of vast buildings that 
look all alike, until towards three o’clock in the morning. It was a 
pleasant night, and at first there were a good many people abroad, and 
there were cheerful lights about Later I grew accustomed to prowling 
about mysterious drifts and tunnels, and astonishing and interesting 
myself with coining round comers expecting to find the hotel staring me 
in the face, and not finding it doing anything of the kind. Later still I 
felt tired. I soon felt remarkably tired. But there was no abroad 
now — not even a policeman. I walked till I was out of all patience 
and very' hot and thirsty. At last, somewhere after one o’clock, I came 
unexpectedly to one of the city gates. I knew*then that I was very far 
from the hotel The soldiers thought 1 wanted to leave the dfy, and 
they sprang up and barred the way with their muskets. I said— 

Hotel d’Europa*” 
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It was all the Italian I knew, and I was not certain whether that was 
Italian or French. The soldiers looked stupidly at each other^d at 
me, and shook their heads and took me into custody. I said I wanted 
to go home. They did not understand me. They took me to the 

C ’ -house and searched me, but they found no sedition on me. They 
a small piece of soap (we carry soap with us now), and I made 
them a present of it, seeing that they regarded it as a curiosity. I con- 
tinued to say Hotel d^Europe, and the3r continued to shake their heads 
until at last a young soldier nodding in the comer roused up and saii 
something. He said he l^ew where the hotel was, I suppose, for the 
officer of the guard sent him away with me. We walked a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty miles, it appeared to me, and then he got lost He 
turned this way and that, and finally gave it up, and signified tW he 
was going to spend the remainder of the morning trying to find the city 
gate again. At that moment it struck me that tnere was something 
familiar about the house over the way. It was the hotel ! 

It was a happy thing for me that tnere happened to be a soldier there 
that knew even as much as he did ; for they say that the policy of the 
Government is to change the soldiery from one place to another con- 
stantly, and from country to city, so that they cannot become acquainted 
with the people, and grow lax in their duties and enter into plots and 
conspiracies with friends. My experiences of Florence were chiefly 
unpleasant, I will change the subject. 

At Pisa we climbed up to the top of the strangest structure the world 
has any knowledge of — the Leaning Tower. As every one knows, it is 
in the neighbourhood of one hundred and eighty feet high — and I beg to 
observe that one hundred and eighty feet reach to about the height of 
four ordinary three-story buildings piled one on top of the other, and is 
a very considerable altitude for a tower of uniform thickness to aspire 
to, even when it stands upright — ^yet this one leans more than thirteen 
feet out of the perpendicular. It is seven hundred years old, but 
neither history nor tradition says whether it was built as it is purposely, 
or whether one of its sides has settled. There is no record that it 
ever stood straight up. It is built of marble. It is an airy and a 
beautiful structure, and each of its eight stories is encircled by fluted 
columns, some of marble and some of granite, with Corinthian capitals 
that were handsome when they were new. It is a bell tower, and in its 
top hangs a chime of ancient bells. The winding staircase within^ is 
dark, but one always knows which side of the tower he is on because of 
his naturally gravitating from one side to the other of the staircase with 
the rise or dip of the tower. Some of the stone steps are foot-worn 
ordy on one end ; others only on the other end ; others only in the 
middle. To look down into the tower from the top is like looking 
down info a tilted well A rope that hangs from the centre of the top 
touches the wall before it reaches the bottom. Standing on the summit, 
one does not feel altogether comfortable when he looks do%vn from the 
high side ; but to crawl on your breast to the verge on the lower side, 
and try to stretch your neck out far enough to see the base of the tower, 
tnakfiss vour flesh creep, and convinces you for a single moment, in spite 
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of all yoTir philosophy, that the building is falling. You handle your- 
self ve?y carefully all the time, uijder the silly impression that if it la 
not falling, your trifling weight will start it imless you are particular 
not to bear down ” on it. 

The Duomo, close at hand, is one of the imest cathedrals In Europe. 
It is eight hundred years old. Its grandeur has outlived the high 
commercial prosperity and the political importance that made it a 
necessity, or rather a possibility. Surrounded by poverty, decay, and 
ruin, it conveys to us a more tangible impression of tno former greatness 
of Pisa than books could give us. 

The Baptiistery, which is a few years older than the Leaning Tower, is 
a stately rotunda, of huge dimensions, and was a costly structure. In 
it hangs the lamp whose measured swing suggested to Galileo the 
pendulum. It looked an insignificant thing to have conferred upon the 
world of science and mechanics such a mighty extension of their 
dominions as it has. Pondering in its suggestive presence, I seemed to 
see a crazy universe of sw^inging discs, the toiling children of this sedate 
parent. He appeared to have an intelligent expression about him of 
knowing that he was not a lamp at ail ; that he was a Pendulum ; a 
pendulum disguised for prodigious and inscrutable purposes of his own 
deep devising, and not a common pendulum either, out the old original 
patriarchal Pendulum — the Abrahlean Pendulum of the world. 

This Baptistery is endowed with the most pleasing echo of all the 
echoes we have read of. The guide sounded two sonorous notes, about 
half an octave apart ; the echo answered with the most enchanting, the 
most melodious, the richest blending of sweet sounds that one cau 
Imagine. It was like a long-drawn mord of a church organ, infinitely 
softened by distance, I may be extravagant in this matter, but if this 
be the case, my ear is to blame — not my pern I am describing a 
memory, and one that will remain long with me. 

The peculiar devotional spirit of the olden time, which placed a 
higher confidence in outward forms of worship than in the watchful 
guarding of the heart against sinful thot^hts, and the hands against sin- 
mi deeds, and which believed in the protect^ virtues of inanimate 
objects mdde holy by contact with holy things, is illuetrated in a striking 
manner in one of the cemeteries of Pisa, The tombs are set in so 3 
brought in ships from the Holy Land ^es ago. To be buried in such 
ground was regarded by the ancient Pisans as being more potent for 
salvation than many masses purchased of the Church and the vowing of 
many candles to the Virgin, 

Pisa is believed to be about three thousand years old. It was one of 
the twelve great cities of ancient Etruria ; that commonwealth which 
has left ,80 many monuments in testimony of its extraordinary ^vanoe- 
ment, and so little history of itself that is tangible and comprehensible, 
A Pisan antiquarian gave me an ancient tear-jug, which he averred was 
full four thousand years old. It was found anmng the ruins of one of 
the oldest of the Etruscan cities. He said it came from a tomb, and 
was used by some bereaved family in that remote age when even the 
Pyramids of fi^ypt were young, Damascus a village, Abraham a piat^ 
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tltag infant, and ancient Troy not yet dreamt of, to receive the tears 
wept for some lost idol of a householvi It spoke to us in a language of 
its own ; and with a pathos more tender th^ any words might bring, 
its mute eloquence swept down the long roll of the centuries with its 
tale of a vacant chair, a familiar footstep missed from the threshold, a 
pleasant voice gone from the chorus, a vanished form ! — a tale which is 
always so new to us, so startling, so terrible, so benumbing to the 
senses, and behold how threadbare and old it is 1 No shrewdly- worded 
history could have brought the myths and shadows of that old dreamy 
age before us, clothed with human flesh and warmed with human 
sympathies, so vividly as did this poor little unsentient vessel ol 
pottery. 

Pisa was a republic in the Middle Ages, with a government of her own, 
armies and navies of her own, and a great commerce. She was a warlike 
power, and inscribed upon her banners many a brilliant fight with Genoese 
and Turks. It is said that the city once numbered a population of four 
hundred thousand ; but her sceptre has passed from her grasp now, her 
ships and her armies are gone, her commerce is dead. Her battle-flags 
bear the mould and the dust of centuries, her marts are deserted, she has 
shrunken far within her crumbling walls, and her great population has 
diminished to twenty thousand souls. She has but one thing left to 
boast of, and that is not much — viz., she is the second city of Tuscany. 

We reached Leghorn in time to see all we wished to see of it long 
before the city gates were closed for the evening, and then came on 
board the ship. 

We felt as though we had been away from home an age. We never 
entirely appreciated before what a very pleasant den our state-room is j 
nor how jolly it is to sit at dinner in one’s own seat in one’s own cabin^ 
and hold familiar conversation with friends in one’s own language* Oh, 
the rare happiness of comprehending every siugle word that is said, and 
knowing that every word one says in return will be understood as weU ! 
We woiSd talk ourselves to death now, only there axe only about ten 
passengers out of the sixt^ve to talk to. The others are wandering, 
we hardly know where. We shall not go ashore in Leghorn. We are 
surfeited vdth Italian cities for the present, and much prefer to walk the 
familiar (juarter-deck and view this one li*om a distance. 

The stupid magnates of this Leghorn Government cannot understand 
that so large a steamer as ours could cross the broad Atlantic with' no 
other purpose than to indulge a party of ladies and gentlemen in a 
pleasure excui'sion. It looks too improbable. It is suspicious, they 
think. Something more important must be hidden behind it all They 
cannot understana it, and they scorn the evidence of the ship’s papers* 
They hj^ve decided at last that we are a battalion of incendiary, blood- 
thirsty Garibaldians in disguise 1 And in all seriousness they have sent 
a gun-boat to watch the vessel night and day, with orders to close down 
on any revolutionary movement in a twdnkling 1 Police boats are on 
patrol duty about us all the time, and it is as much as a sailoris liberty is 
worth to show himself in a red shirt. These policemen follow the execu^ 
tive officer’s boat from shore to ship and fsx)m ship to shore, and watch hie 
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manoeuvres witli a vigilant eye. They will arrest him yet tmless 
he assnSaes an expression of countenance that shall have less of carnage, 
insurrection, and sedition in it. A visit paid in a friendlv way to General 
Garibaldi yesterday (by cordial invitation) by some of our passengers, 
has gone far to confirm the dread suspicions the Government harbours 
towards us. It is thought the friendly visit was only the cloak of a bloody 
conspiracy. These people draw near and watch us when we bathe in the 
sea from the ship^s side. Do they think we are communing with a reserve 
force of rascals at the bottom? 

It is said that we shall probably be quarantined at Naples. Two or 
three of us prefer not to run this risk. ’Hierefore, when we are rested, 
we propose to go in a French steamer to Civita Vecchia, and from thence 
to Rome, and by rail to Naples. They do not quarantine the cars, no 
matter where they got their passengers from. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

T here are a good many things about this Italy which I do not 
understand — and more especially 1 cannot understand how a 
banitopt Government can nave such palatial railroad depdts and 
such marvels of turnpikes. Why, these latter are as hard as sluamant, 
as straight as a line, as smooth as a floor, and as white as snow. Wlien 
it is too dark to see any other object, one can still see the white turn- 
pikes of France and Italy ; and they are clean enough to eat from with- 
out a table-doth. And yet no tolls are charged. 

As for the railways— we have none like them. The cars slide as 
smoothly along as if they were on runners. The depots are vast palaces 
of cut marble, with stately colonnades of the same royal stone traversing 
them from end to end, and with ample walls and ceilings richly deco- 
rated with frescoes. The lofty ^teways are graced with statues, and the 
broad floors are aU laid in polished flags of marble. 

These things win me more than Italys hundred galleries of priceless 
art treasures, because I can understand Uie one and am not competent 
to appreciate the other. In the turnpikes, the railways, tire depdts, and 
the new boulevards of uniform houses in Florence and other cities here, 
I see the genius of Louis Napoleon, or rather, I see the works of that 
statesman imitated. But Louis has taken care that in France there 
shall be a foundation for these improvements — money. He has always 
the wherewithal to back up his projects ; they strengthen France and 
never weaken her. Her material prosperity is genuine. But Jjere the 
case is different This country is bankrupt There is no real founda- 
tion for these great w'orks. The prosperity they would seem to indicate 
is a pretence. There is no money in the treasury, and so they enfeeble 
her instead of strengthening. Italy has achieved the dearest wish of her 
heart and become an independent State — and in so doing she has drawn 
an elephant in the political lottery. She has nothing to feed it on. 
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Inexperienced in government, she plunged into all manner of useless 
expenditure, and swamped her treasury almost in a day. Sh^ squan^ 
dered millions of francs on a navy which she did not ne^, and the drat 
time she took her new toy into action she got it knocked higher than 
Gilderoys kite — to use the language of the Pilgrims. 

But it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. A year ago, when Italy 
saw utter ruin staring her in the face and her greenbacks hardly worth 
the paper they were printed on, her Parliament ventured upon a cm<p 
main that would have appalled the stoutest of her statesmen under less 
desperate circumstances. They in a manner confiscated the domains of 
the Church. This in priest-ridden Italy ! This in a land which has 
groped in the midnight of priestly superstition for sixteen hundred 
years ! It was a rare good fortune for Italy, the stress of weather that 
drove her to break from this prison-house. 

They do not call it confiscating the Church property. That would 
sound too harshly yet. But it amounts to that. There are thousands 
of churches in Italy, each with untold millions of treasures stored away 
in its closets, and each with its battalion of priests to be supported. And 
then there are the estates of the Church — league on league of the richest 
lands and the noblest forests in aU Italy — all yielding immense revenues 
to the Church, and none paying a cent in taxes to me State. In some 
great districts the Church owns all the property — lands, water-courses, 
woods, mills, and factories. They buy, they sell, they manufacture, and 
since they no taxes, who can nope to compete with them 1 

Well, the Government has seized all this in effect, and will yet seize 
It in rigid and unpoetieal reality, no doubt Something must be done 
to feed a starving treasury, and there is no other resource in all Italy— 
none but the riches of the Church. So the Government intends to take 
to itself a great portion of the revenues arising from priestly farms, fac- 
tories, &C., and also intends to take possession of the churches and carry 
them on after its own fashion and upon its own responsibility. In a few 
instances it will leave the establianmenta of great pet churches undis^ 
turbed, but in all others only a handful of priests will be ^retained to 
preach and pray, a few will be pensioned, and the balance turned adrift. 

Pray glance at some of these churches and their embellishments, and 
see whether the Government is doing a righteous thing or not In 
Venice, to-day a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, there are 
twelve hundred priests. Heaven only knows how many there were 
before the Parliament reduced their numbers. There was the great 
Jesuit ChuxcL Under the old regime it required sixty priests to 
engineer it ; the Government does it with five now, and tee others are 
discharged from service. All about that church wretchedness and 
poverty^abound. At its door a dozen hats and bonnets were doffed tc 
os, as many heads were humbly bowed, and as many hands extended,, 
appealing for pennies — appealing with foreign words we could not 
understand, but appealing mutely, with sad eyes and sunken cheeks, 
and ragged raiment, that no wor^ were needed to translate. Then we 
passed within thereat doors, and it seemed that the richeo of the world 
were before us ! Huge columns, carved out of single masses of marble, 
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and Inlaid from top to bottom with a hundred intricate figures wrought 
>n costty verde antique ; pulpits of the same rich maieriala, whose 
draperies hung down in many a pictured fold, the stony fabric counter* 
feiting the delicate work of the loom ; the grand altar, brilliant with 
polished facings and balustrades of oriental agate, jasper, verde antique, 
and other precious stones, whose names even we seldom hear ; and slabs 
of priceless lapis lazuli lavished everywhere as recklessly as if the church 
had owned a quany of it. In the midst of all this magnificence, the 
solid gold and silver furniture of the altar seemed cheap and trivial 
Even the floors and ceilings cost a princely fortune. 

Now, where is the use of allowing all those riches to lie idle, while 
half of that community hardly know from day to day how they are 
going to keep body and soul together ? And where is the wisdom in 
permitting hundreds upon hundreds of millions of fiuncs to be locked 
up in the useless trumpery of churches all over Italy, and the people 
ground to death with taxation to uphold a perishing Government 1 

As far as I can see, Italy, for fll'teen hundred years, has turned aD her 
energies, all her finances, and all her industry to the building up of a 
vast array of wonderful church edifices, and starving half her citizens to 
accomplish it She is to-day one vast museum of magnificence and 
misery. AH the churches in an ordinary American city put together, 
could hardly buy the jewelled frippery in one of her hundred cathedrals. 
And for every beggar in America, Italy can show a hundred, and rage 
and vermin to match. It is the wretchedest, princeliest land on earth. 

Look at the grand Duomo of Florence — a vast pile that has been 
sapping the purses of her citizens for five hundred years, and is not 
nearly finished yet Like all other men I fell down and worshipped it; 
but when the filthy beggars swarmed around me, the contrast was too 
striking, too suggestive, and I said, “ Oh, sons of classic Italy, is the 
spirit ot enterpnse, of self-reliance, of noble endeavour utterly dead 
within ye ? Curse your indolent worthlessness, why don’t you rob your 
Church ? ” 

Three hundred happy, comfortable priests are employed in that 
Cathedral. 

And now that my temper is up, I may as well go on and abuse every- 
body I can think of. They have a grand mausoleum in Florence, 
which they built to bury our Lord and Saviour and the Medici family 
in. ' It sounds blasphemous, but it is true, and here they act blasphemy. 
The dead and damned Medicis, who cruelly tyrannisea over Florence, 
and were her curse for over two hundred years, are salted away in a 
circle of costly vaults, and in their midst the Holy Sepulchre was to 
have been set up. The expedition sent to Jerusalem to seize it got into 
trouble, and could not accomplish the burglary, and so the centime of the 
mausoleum is vacant now. They say the entire mausoleum was intended 
for the Holy Sepulchre, and was only turned into a family burying- 
place after tne Jerusalem expedition failed — but you will excuse me, 
Borne of those Medieia would nave smuggled themselves in sure. What 
had not the effrontery to do was not worth doing. Why, they had 
their trivial, forgotten exploits on land and sea pictured out in grand 
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frescoes ^as did also tlie ancient Doges of Venice) with the Savionr and 
the Virgin throwing bouquets to them out of the clouds, and Deity 
himself applauding from His throne in heaven ! And who painted 
these things? "^Why Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Eaphaef— none 
other than, the world's idols, the old masters.'' 

AndresLdel Sarto glorified his princes in pictures that must save them 
for ever from the oblivion they merited, and they let him starve. Served 
him right Raphael pictured such infernal villains as Catherine and 
Marie de Medieis seated in Heaven, and conversing familiarly with the 
Virgin Mary and the angels (to say nothing of higher personages), and 
yet my friends abuse me because I am a little prejudiced against the old 
masters, because I fail sometimes to see the beauty that is in their 
productions, I cannot help but see it now and then, but I keep on pro- 
testing against the grovelling spirit that could persuade those masters 
to prostitute their noble talents to the adulation of such monsters as the 
French, Venetian, and Florentine princes of two and three hundred 
years ago all the same. 

I am told that the old masters had to do these shameful things for 
bread, the princes and potentates being the only patrons of Art If a 

B Ty gifted man may drag his pride and his manhood in the dirt for 
, rather than starve with the nobility that is in him untainted, the 
excuse is a valid one. It would excuse theft in Washingtons and 
Wellingtons, and unchastity in women as well. 

But somehow I cannot keep that Medici mausoleum out of my 
memory. It is as large as a church i its pavement is rich enough for 
the pavement of a king's palace ; its great dome is gorgeous with 
frescoes; its walls are made of— what? Marble? — plaster ?— wood 
paper? No. Red porphyry — ^verde antique— jasper — oriental agate- 
alabaster — mother-ol-pearl — chalcedony — ^red coral — lapis lazruli I AR. 
the vast walls are made wholly of these precious stones, worked in and 
in and in together in elaborate patterns and figures, and polished till 
they glow like great mirrors with the pictured splendours reflected 
from the dome overhead. And before a statue of one of those dead 
Medieis reposes a crown that blazes with diamonds and emeralds enough 
to buy a ship-of-the-line almost. These are the things the Government 
has its evil eye upon, and a happy thing it will be for Italy when they 
melt away in the putoc treasury. 

And now — However, another beggar approaches. I will go out and 
destroy him, and then come back and write another chapter of vitupera- 
tioh. 

Having eaten the friendless orphan — having driven away his comrades 
— having grown calm and reflective at length — I now feel in a kindlier 
mood, ^ feel that, after talking so freely about the priests and 
churches, justice demands that if I know anything good about either I 
ought to say it. I have heard of many things that redound to the credit 
of the priesthood; but the most notable matter that occurs to me now is 
the devotion one of the mendicant orders showed during the prevalence 
of the cholera last year. I speak of the Dominican fna^ — men who 
wear a coarse heavy brown robe and & cowl in this hot climate, and go 
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barefoot They live on alms altogether, I believe. They must unques*' 
tionabll^ love their religion to suSer so much for it When the cholera 
was raging m Naples ; when the people were dying by hundreds and 
hundreds every day ; when every concern for the public welfare was 
swallowed up in selfish private interest, and every citizen made the 
taiing care of himself his sole object, these men banded themselves 
together, and went about nursing the sick and burying the dead. Their 
n<K)le efforts cost many of them their lives. They laid them down 
cheerfully, and well they might. Creeds mathematically precise, and 
hair-splitting niceties of doctrine, are absolutely necessary for the sal- 
vation of some kiuds of souls ; but surely the charity, ihe purity, the 
unselfishness that are in the hearts of men like these would save their 
souls, though they were bankrupt in the true religion — which is ours. 

One of these fat, bare-footed rascals came here to Civita Vecchia with 
us in the little French steamer. There were only half a dozen of us in 
the cabin. He belonged in the steer^e. He was the life of the ship, 
the bloody-minded son of the Inquisition ! He and the leader of the 
marine band of a French man-of-war played on the piano and sang opera 
turn about ; they sang duets together ; they rigged impromptu theatrical 
costumes and gave us extravagant farces and pantomimes.^ We got ^ong 
first-rate with the friar, and were excessively conversational, albeit he 
could not understand what we said, and certainly he had never uttered 
a word that we could guess the meaning of. 

This Civita Vecchia is the finest nest of dirt, vermin, and ignoranca 
we have found yet, except that African perdition they call Tangier, 
which is just like it. The people here live in alleys two yards wide, 
which have a smell about them which is peculiar but not entertaining. 
It is weU the alleys are not wider, because they hold as much smell now 
as a person can stand, and of course, if they were wider they would hold 
more, and then the people would die. These alleys are paved with stone, 
and carpeted with deceased cats, and decayed rags, and decomposed vege- 
table-tops, and remnants of old boots, all soaked with dish-water, and 
the people sit around on stools and enjoy it. They are indolent, as a 
general thing, and yet have few pastimes. They work two or three hours 
at a time, but not hard, and then they knock off and catch flies. This 
does not require any talent, because they only have to grab — if they do 
not get the one they are after, they get another. It is all the same to them. 
They have no partialities. Whichever one they get is the one they want 

They have other kinds of insects, but it does not make them arrogant. 
They are very quiet, unpretending people. They have more of these 
kind of things than other communities, hut they do not boast. 

They are very uncleanly— these people — in face, in person, and dress. 
When they see anybody with a clean shirt on, it arouses theiim scorn. 
The women wash clothes half the day at the public tanks in the streets, 
but they are probably somebody else's. Or may be they keep one set to 
wear and another to wash ; because they never ’put on any that have 
ever been washed* When they get done washing, they sit in the alleys 
and nurse their cubs. They nurse one ash-cat at a time, and the others 
scratch their backs against the door-post and are happy. 


X 
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All this country belongs to the Papal States. They do not appear to 
have any schools here, and only one billiard-table. Their education is 
at a very low stage. One portion of the men go into the military, 
another into the priesthood, and the rest into the shoemaking husinees, * 

They keep up the passport system here, but so they do in Turkey. 
This shows that the Papal States are as far advanced as Turkey. Tim 
&ct will be alone sufficient to silence the tongues of malignant calum- 
niators, I had to get my passport vised for Rome in Florence, and then 
they would not let me come ashore here until a policeman had examined 
it on the wharf and sent me a permit They did not even dare to let me 
take my passport in my hands for twelve hours, I looked so formidable. 
They judged it best to let me cool down. They thought I wanted to 
take the town, likely. Little did they know me. I wouldn^t have it 
They examined my baggage at the depot They took one of my ablest 
jokes and read it over carefully twice and then read it back warm. But 
it was too deen for them. They passed it around, and everybody specu- 
lated on it awhile, but it mastered them alL 

It was no common joke. At length a veteran officer spelled it over 
deliberately, and shook his head three or four times, and said that in his 
opinion it was seditious. That was the first time I felt alarmed. I 
immediately said I would explain the document, and they crowded 
around. And so I explained, and explained, and explained, and they 
took notes of all I said, but the more I explained the more they could 
not understand it, and when they desisted at last, I could not even 
understand it myself. They said they believed it was an incendiary 
document levelled at the Government I declared solemnly that it waa 
not, but they only shook their heads and would not be satisfied. Then 
they consulted a good while ; and finally they confiscated it. I was very 
sorry for this, because I had worked a long time on that joke, and took 
a good deal of pride in it, and now I suppose I shall never see it any 
more, I suppose it will be sent up and filed away among the criminal 
archives of Rome, and will always be regarded as a mysterious infernal 
machine which would have blown up like a mine, and scattered the good 
Pope all around, but for a miraculous providential interference. Amd I 
suppose that all the time I am in Rome the police will dog me about 
from place to place because they think I am a ^ngerous character. 

It IS fearfimy hot in Civita Vecchia. The streets are made very 
narrow and the houses built very solid and heavy and high, as a prolec* 
tion against the heat. This is the first Italian town I have seen which 
does not appear to have a patron saint 1 suppose no saint but the one 
that went up in the chariot of fire could stand the climate. 

There is nothing here to see. They have not even a cathedral, with 
eleven rtons of solid silver archbishops in the back-room ; and they do 
not show you any mouldy buildings that are seven thousand years old J 
nor any smoke-dried pld fire-screens which are chef-d^ceuvres of Rubens 
or Sii Upson, or Titian'’ ox Ferguson, or any of those parties ; and they 
haven't any bottled fragments of saints, and not even a nau from tho 
true cross. We are going to Rome. There is nothing to see here. 
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W HAT ia it that confers the noblest delight ? What !s that which 
swells a nian^s breast with pride above that which any other 
experience can bring to him 1 Discoverv ! To know that you 
are walking where none others have walked ; that you are beholding 
what human eye has not seen before ; that you are breathing a virgin 
atmosphere. To give birth to an idea — to discover a great thought — an 
intellectual nugget, right under the dust of a field that many a brain- 
plough had gone over before. To find a new planet, to invent a new 
ninge, to find the way to make the lightnings carry your messages. To 
be me that is the idea. To do somethmg, say something, see some^ 
thing, before anybody else — these are the things that confer a pleasure 
compared with which other pleasures are tame and commonplace, other 
esctacies cheap and triviaL Morse, with his first message, brought by 
his servant, the lightning ; Fulton, in that long-drawn century of sus- 
pense, when he placed his hand upon the throttle-valve and lo, the 
steamboat moved j Jenner, when his patient with the cow's virus in his 
blood walked throngh the small-pox hospital unscathed ; Howe, when 
the idea shot through his brain that for a hundred and twenty genera- 
tions the eye had been bored through the wrong end of the needle ; the 
nameless lord of art who laid down his chisel in some old that is 
forgotten now and gloated upon the finished Laocoon j Daguerre, when 
he commanded the sun, riding in the zenith, to print the landscape upon 
his insignificant silvered plate, and he obeyed ,* Columbus, in the Pihta's 
shrouds, when he swung his hat above a fabled sea and gazed abroad 
upon an unknown world ! These are the men who have really lived-^ 
wiio have actually comprehended what pleasure is — who have crowded 
lo:^ lifetimes of ecstacy into a single moment 

is there in Rome for me to see that others have not seen before 
me? What is there for me to touch that others have not touched] 
What is there for me to feel, to learn, to hear, to know, that shall thrill 
me before it pass to others 1 What can I discover ] — Nothing. Nothing 
whatsoever. One charm of travel dies here. But if I were only a 
Bogian I — If, added to my own, 1 could be gifted with modem Roman 
sloth, modem Roman superstition, and modern Roman boundlessness of 
ignorance, v/hat bewildering worlds of unsuspecting wonders I would 
discover. Ah 1 if I were only a habitant of the Campagna five and 
twenty miles from Rome ! Then 1 would traveL 
I would go to America, and see, and learn, and return to the 0am- 
pagna and stand before my countrymen an illustrious discov^er, I 
would say — 

I saw there a country which has no overshadowing Mother Church, 
and yet the people si^rvive. I saw a government which never was pro- 
tected by foreign soldiers at a cost greater than that required to carry 
on the government itsell. I saw common men and common women 
who could read ; I even sav small children of common, country people 
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reading from books ; if I dared think you would believ® it, I would say 
they could write also. In the cities I saw people drinking a dilicious 
beverage made of chalk and water, but never once saw goats driven 
through their Broadway, or their Pennsylvania Avenue, or "their Mont- 
gomery Street, and milked at the doors of the houses, I saw real glass 
windows in the houses of even the commonest people. Some of the 
houses are not of stone, nor yet of bricks ; I solem^y swear they are 
made of wood. Houses there will take fire and bum, sometimes— 
actually burn entirely down, and not leave a single vestige behind. I 
could state that for a tmth upon my death-bed. And as a proof that 
the circumstance is not rare, I aver that they have a thing which they 
call a fire-engine, which vomits forth great streams of water, and is kept 
always in readiness, by night and b;^ day, to rush to houses that are 
burning. You would think one engine would be sufficient, but some 
great cities have a hundred ; they keep men hired, and pay them by 
the month to do nothing but put out fiDces. For a certain sum of money 
other men will insure that your house shall not bum down ; and if it 
burns they will pay you for it. There are hundreds and thousands of 
schools, and anybody may go and learn to be wise, like a priest In 
that singular country if a rich man dies a sinner, he is damned ; he 
cannot buy salvation with money for masses. There is really not much 
use in being rich there. Not much use as far as the other world is con- 
cerned, but muchj very much use, as concerns this ; because there, if e 
man be rich, he is very greatly honoured, and can become a legislator, 
a governor, a general, a senator, no matter how ignorant an ass he is— 
just as in our beloved Italy the nobles hold all the great places, eveii 
though sometimes they are bom noble idiots. There, if a man be rich, 
they give him costly presents, they ask him to feasts, they invite hiTy^ 
to dmik complicated beverages ; but if he be poor and in debt, they 
require h im to do that which they term to * settle.’ The women put on 
• a different dress almost every day ; the dress is usually fine, but absurd 
in shape ; the very shape and fashion of it changes twice in a hundred 
years ; and did I but covet to be called an extravagant falsifier, I would 
say it changed even oftener. Hair does not grow upon the American 
women’s heads ; it is made for them by cunning workmen in the shops, 
and is curled and frizzled into scandalous and ungodly forms. Some 
persons wear eyes of glass which they see through with facility perhaps, 
else they would not use them j and in the mouths of some are teeth 
made by the sacrilegious hand of man. The dress of the men is laugh- 
ably grotesque. They carry no musket in ordinary life, nor no long- 
pointed pole ; they wear no wide green-lined cloak ; they wear no 
peaked black felt hat, no leathern gaiters reaching to the knee, no goat- 
skin brrsclies with the hair side out, no hob-nailed shoes, no prodigious 

C , They wear a conical hat termed a nail-kag ; ” a coat of saddest 
; a shirt which shows dirt so easily that it has to be changed 
every month, and is very troublesome ; things called pantaloons, which 
are held up by shoulder-straps, and on their feet they wear boots which 
are ridiculous in pattern and can stand no wear. Yet dressed in this 
fantastic garb, these people lai^hed at my costume. In that country 
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are so common that it is really no curiosity to see one. News- 
1 ^Iso. They have a great machine which prints such things by 
inds every hour. 

saw common men there — men who were neither priests nor 
s — who yet absolutely owned the land they tilled, it was not 
from the Church, nor from the nobles. I am ready to take my 
f this. In that country you might fall from a third-story window 
several times, and not mash either a soldier or a priest. — The 
y of such people is astonishing. In the cities you will see a 
civilians for every soldier, and as many for every priest or 
Ler. Jews there are treated jnst like human beings, instead of 
They can work at any business they please ; they can sell brand 
Dods if they want to ; they can keep drug-stores ; they can practise 
liie among Christiana ; they can even shake hands with Ch^tians 
y choose j they can associate with them, just the same as one 
1 being does with another human being ; they don’t have to stay 
p in one comer of the towns ; they can live in any part of a town 
ike best ; it is said they even have the privilege of buying land 
luses, and owning them themselves, though I doubt that myself ; 
lever have had to run races naked through the public streets, 
t Jackasses, to please the people in carnival time ; there they never 
Deen driven by the soldiers into a church every Sunday for hun- 
of years to hear themselves and their reli^on especially and par- 
ly cursed ; at this very day, in that curious country, a Jew is 
id to vote, hold office, yea, get up on a rostrum in the public street 
Kpress his opinion of the government if the government don't suit 
Ah ! it is wonderful. The common people there know a great 
they even have the effrontery to complain if they are not properly 
led, and to take hold and help conduct the government tnem- 
; if they had laws like ours, which give one dollar of every three 
produces to the government for taxes, they would have that law 
1 ; instead of paying thirty-three dollars in taxes, out of every one 
ed they receive, they complain if they have to pay seven. They 
rious people. They do not know when they are well off. Men- 
priests do not prowl among them with baskets begging for the 
h and eating up their substance. One hardly ever sees a minister 
gospel going ar and there in his bare feet, with a basket, begging 
asistence. In that country the preachers are not like our mend!- 
rders of friars — they have two or three suits of clothing, and they 
jometimes. In that land are momitains far higher than the Alban 
.ains ; the vast Boman Gampagna, a hundred miles long and full 
iroad, is really small compared to the United States of America s 
iber, that celebrated river of ours, which stretches its mighty 
almost two hundred miles, and which a lad can searcel/ throw a 
across at Borne, is not so long, nor yet so wide, as the American 
sippi — ^nor yet the Ohio, nor even the Hudson. In America the 
5 are absolutely wiser and know much more than their grand- 
s did. They do not plough with a sharpened stick, nor yet with a 
cornered blocknf wood that meiely scratches the top of the ground. 
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We do that because our father^* did. three thousand years ago, I fluppoee. 
But those people have no holy reverence for their ancestors. ^ They 

M with a plough that is a sharp, curved blade of iron, and it cu^ 
le earth full five inches. And this is not alL They cut their 
grain vpith a horrid machine that mows down whole fields in a day. If 
I dared, I would say that sometimes they use a blasphemous plough 
that works by fire and vapour, and tears up an acre of ground in a single 
hour — but — but — I see by your looks that you do not believe the things 
I am telling you, Alas ! my character is ruined, and I am a branded 
speaker of untruths I ” 

Of course we have been to the monster Church of St Peter frequently, 
I knew its dimensions. I knew it was a prodigious structure. I knew 
it was just about the length of the capitol at Washington — say seven 
hundred and thirty feet. I knew it was three hundred'^ and sixty-four 
feet wide, and consequently wider than the capitol. I knew that the 
cross on the top of the dome of the church was four hundred and thirty- 
eight feet above the ground, and therefore about a hundred or may be 
ft nundred and twenty- five feet higher than the dome of the capitoL 
thus I had one gauge. 1 wished to come as near forming a correct 
idea of how it was going to look as possible j I had a curiosity to see 
how much I would err. I erred considerably. St Peter's did not look 
nearly so large as the capitol, and certainly not a twentieth part as 
beautiful, from the outside. 

Wkeu we reached the door, and stood fairly within the church, it wag 
impossible to compieheud that it was a mry large building. I had to 
cipher a comprehension of it. I had to ransack my memory for some 
more similes. St Peter's is bulky. Its height and size would represent 
two of the Washington capitol set one on top of the other — if the capitol 
were wider ; or tw'o blocks or two blocks and a half of ordinary build- 
ings set one on top of the other. St Peter's was that large, but it could 
and would not look so. The trouble was that everything in it and abou* 
it was on such a scale of uniform vastness that there were no contrasts 
to judge by — none but the people, and I had not noticed them. They 
were insects. The statues of children holding vases of holy water were 
immense, according to the tables of figures, but so was everything else 
around them. The mosaic pictures, in the dome were huge, and were 
made of thousands and thousands of cubes of glass as large as the end of 
my little finger, but those pictures looked smooth and gaudy of colour, 
and in good proportion to the dome. Evidently they w'ould not answer 
to measure by. Away down toward the far end of the church (I thought 
it was really clear at the far end, but discovered afterward that it was 
in the centre, under the dome) stood the thing they call the haldacchino-^ 
a great bronze pyramidal framework like that which upholds a mosquito 
bar. It only looked like a considerably magnified bedstead — no thing 
more. Yet I knew it was a good deal more than half as high as Niagara 
Falls. It was overshadowed by a dome so mighty that its own height 
was snubbed. The four great square piers or pillars that stand equi- 
distant from each other in the church, and support the roof, I could not 
work up to thek real dimensions by any method of comparison. I kney? 
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5 iiat the taees of each were about the width of a very large dwelling, 
house front (fifty or sixty feet), and that they were twice as high as an 
ordinary three-story dwelling, but still they looked small I tried all 
the different ways I could think of to compel myself to understand how 
large St Peter's was, but with email success. The mosaic portrait of an 
Apostle who was writing with a pen six feet long seemed only an ordin- 

^^uAhe people attracted my attention alter a while. To stand in the 
door of St Peter's and look at men down toward its further extremity, two 
blocks away, has a diminishing effect on them ; surrounded by the pro- 
digious pictures and statues, and lost in the vast spaces, they look very 
much smaller than they would if they stood two blocks away in the 
open air. I ** averaged ” a man as he passed me, and watched him as he 
diil'ted far down by the baldacchino and beyond — watched him dwindle 
to an insignificant schoolboy, and then, in the midst of the silent throng 
of human pigmies gliding about him, I lost him. The church had lately 
been decorated on the occasion of a great ceremony in honour of St 
Peter, and men were engaged now in removing the flowers and gilt 
paper from the walls and pillars. As no ladders could reach the great 
heights, the men swung themselves down from balustrades and the 
capitals of pilasters by ropes, to do this work. The upper gallery which 
encircles the inner sweep of the dome is 240 feet above the floor of the 
church — very few steeples in America could reach up to it Visitors 
idways go up there to look down into the church, because one gets the 
best idea of some of the heights and distances from that point While 
we stood on the floor one of the workmen swung loose from that gallery 
at the end of a long rope. I had not suj^posed before that a man could 
look so much like a spider. He was insignificant in size, and his ro^ 
seemed only a thread. Seeing that he took up so little ^ace, I could 
believe the story then that ten thousand troops went to St Peter's once to 
hear mass, and their commanding officer came afterward, and not finding 
them, supposed they had not yet arrived. But they were in the churchy 
nevertheless-- they were in one of the transepts. Nearly fifty thousand 
persons assembled in St Peter’s to hear the publishing of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. It is estimated that the floor of the church 
affords standing-room for — for a large number of people ; I have forgotten 
the exact figures. But it is no matter — ^it is near enough. 

They have twelve small pillars m St Peter's which came from Solomon's 
Temple. They have also— -which was far more interesting to me — a 
piece of the true cross, and some nails, and a part of the crown of 
thorns. 

Of course we ascended to the summit of the dome, and of course we 
also went up into the gilt copper l»all which is above it. TJ^ere Was 
room there for a dozen persons, with a little crowding, and it was as 
close and hot as an oven. Some of those people who are so fond of writ- 
ing their names in prominent places had been there before us — a million 
or two, I should think. From the dome of St Peter's one can see every 
notable object in Borne, from the Castle of St Angelo to the Coliseum. 
He can discern the seven hills upon which Rome is buUt He can see 
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the Tiber, and the locality of the bridge which Horatius kept ‘‘in the 
brave days of old,” when Lars Porsena attempted to cross it with^his in* 
vading host. He can see the spot where the Horatii and the Ouratii 
fought their famous battle. He can see the broad green Campg^a, 
stretching away toward the mountains, with its scattered arches and 
broken aqueducts of the olden time, so picturesque in their grey ruin, 
and so daintily festooned with vines. He can see the Alban Mountains, 
the Appenines, the Sabine Hills, and the blue Mediterranean. He can 
see a panorama that is varied, extensive, beautiful to the eye, and more 
illustrious in history than any other in Europe. About his feet is spread 
the remnant of a city that once had a population of four million souls ; 
and among its massed edifices stand the ruins of temples, columns, and 
triumphal arches that knew the Csssars and the noonday of Roman 
splendour; and close by them, in unimpaired strength, is a drain of 
arched and heavy masonry that belonged to that older city which stood 
here before Romulus and Remus were bom or Rome thought of The 
Appian Way is here yet, and looking much as it did perhaps when the 
triumphal processions of the Emperors moved over it in other days, 
bringing fettered princes from the confines of the earth. We cannot see 
the long array of chariots and mail-clad men laden with the spoils of con- 
quest, but we can imagine the pageant, after a fashion. We look out 
upon many objects of interest from the dome of St Peteris ; and last of 
all, almost at our feet, our eyes rest upon the building which was once 
the Inquisition. How times changed between the older ages and the 
new ! Some seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, the ignorant men of 
Rome were wont to put Christians in the arena of the Coliseum yonder, 
and turn the wild beasts in upon them for a show. It was for a lesson 
as well It was to teach the people to abhor and fear the new doctrine 
the followers of Christ were teaching. The beasts tore the victims Hmb 
from limb, and made poor mangled corpses of them in the twinkling of 
an eye. But when the Christians came into power, when the holy 
Mother Church became mistress of the barbarians, she taught them the 
error of their ways by no such means. No, she put them in this pleas- 
ant Inquisition, and pointed to the Blessed Redeemer, who was so gentle 
and so merciful toward all men, and they urged the barbarians to love 
Him ; and they did all they co^d to persuade them to love and honour 
Him — ^fiist by twisting their thumbs out of joint with a screw ; then by 
nipping their flesh with pincers, red-hot ones, because they are the most 
coimortable in cold weather ; then by skinning them alive a little, and 
finaJly by roasting them in pubHe. They always convinced those bar- 
barians. The true religion, properly administered, as the good Mother 
Church used to administer it, is very, very soothing. It is wonderfully 
persuasi^je also. There is a ^eat difference between feeding parties to 
wild beasts and stirring up their finer feelings in an Inquisition. One 
is the system of degraded barbarians, the other of enlightened, civil'* 
ised people. It is a great pity the playful Inquisition is no more. 

I prefer not to describe St Peteris. It has been done before. The 
ashes of Peter, the disciple of the Saviour, repose in a crypt under the 
hMacchi%o> We stood reverentlj in that place ; so did we also in the 
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Mamestin© prison, where he was confined, where he converted the 
soldiers, and where tradition says he caused a spring of water to flow in 
order tliat he might baptize them. But when they showed us the print 
of Peteris face in the hard stone of the prison wall, and said he had made 
that by falling up against it, we doubted. And when also the monk at 
the Church of San Sebastian showed us a paving-stone with two great 
footprints in it, and said that Peter's feet made those, we lacked confid- 
ence again. Such things do not impress one. The monk said that 
angels came and liberated Peter from prison by night, and he started 
away from Rome by the Appian Way. The Saviour met him and told 
him to go back, wmch he did. Peter left those footprints in the stone 
upon which he stood at the time. It was not stated how it was ever 
discovered whose footprints they were, seeing the interview occurred 
secretly and at night. The print of the face in the prison was that of 
a man of common size ; the footprints were those of a man ten or twelve 
feet high. The discrepancy confirmed oui* unbeliefi 

We necessarily visited the Forum, where Caesar was assassinated, and 
also the Tarpeian Rock. We saw the Dying Gladiator at the capitol, 
an(i I think that even we appreciated that wonder of art — as much 
perhaps as we did that fearful story wrought in marble in the Vatican, 
the Laocoon. And then the Coliseum. 

Everybody knows the picture of the Coliseum ; everybody recognises 
at once that ** looped and windowed ” bandbox with a side bitten out. 
Being rather isolated, it shows to better advantage than any other of the 
monuments of ancient Rome. Even the beautiful Pantheon, whose pagan 
altars uphold the crosenow, and whose Venu^ tricked out in consecrated 
gimcracks, does reluctant duty as a Virgin Mary to-d^, is buRt about 
with shabby houses and its stateliness s^y marred. But the monarch 
of ail European ruins, the CoUaeum, maintains that reserve and that royal 
seclusion which is proper to majesty. Weeds and flowers spring from its 
massy arches and its circling seats, and vines hang their fringes from its 
lofty walls. An impressive silence broke over the monstrous structure 
where such multitudes of men and women were wont to assemble in othei 
days. The butterflies have taken the places of the queens of fashion and 
beauty of eighteen centuries ago, and the lizards sun themselves in the 
sacred seat of the Emperor. More vividly than all the written histories, 
the Coliseum tells the story of Rome’s grandeur and Rome’s decay. It is 
the worthiest type of both that exists. Moving about the Rome of to- 
day, we might find it hard to believe in her old magnificence and her 
mulions of population ; but with this s^bborn evidence before us that 
she was obliged to have a theatre with sitting room for eighty thousand 
persons and standing room for twenty thousand more, to accommodate 
such of her citizens as required amusement, we find belief less ^iiffieult 
The Coliseum is over one thousand six hundred feet long, seven 
hundred and fifty wide, and one hundred aijd sixty-five high. lia 
shape is oval. 

In America we make convicts useful at the same time that we punish 
them for their crimes. We farm them out and compel them to earn 
money for the State by making barrels and building roa^ Thus w« 
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combine btismcss with retribution, and all things are lovely. But in 
ancient Rome they combined religions dn^ with pleasure. Suice it 
was necessary that the new sect called Christians should be exterminated, 
the people judged it wise to make this work profitable to the State ^ 
the same time, and entertaining to the public. In addition to the 
gladiatonal combats and other shows, they sometimes threw members 
of the hated sect into the arena of the Coliseum and turned wild beasts 
in upon them. It is estimated that seventy thousand Christians suffered 
martyrdom in this place. This has made the Coliseum holy ground in 
the eyes of the followers of the Saviour. And well it might ; for if the 
chain that bound a saint, and the footprints a saint has left upon a stone 
he chanced to stand upon, be holy, surely the spot where a man gave up 
his life for his faith is holy. ^ 

Seventeen or eighteen centuries ago this Coliseum was theatre of 
Rome, and Rome was mistress of the world. Splendid pageants were 
exhibited here, in presence of the Emperor, the great Ministers of State 
the nobles, and vast audiences of citizens of smaller consequence! 
Gladiators fought with gladiators, and at times with warrior prisoners 
from many a distant land. It was the theatre of Rome — of the world 
—and the man of fashion who could not let fall in a casual and unin- 
tentional manner something about “ mv private box at the Coliseum** 
could not move in the first circles- When the clothing-store merchant 
trished to consume the comer grocei^^ man with envy, he bought secured 
seats in the front row and let the thing be known. When the irresistible 
dry goods clerk wished to blight and destroy, according to to native 
instinct, he got himself up regardless of expense, and took some other 
fellow*s young lady to the Coliseiun, and then accented the affront by 
crajnmmg her with ice cream between the acts, or by approaching the 
cage and stirring up the martyrs with his whalebone cane for her edifica* 
tion. The Roman swell was in his true element only when he stood up 
against a pillar and fingered his moustache unconscious of the ladies ; 
^en he viewed the bloody combats through an opera-glass two inches 
long ; when he excited the envy of provincials by criticisms which 
showed that he had been to the Coliseum many and many a time, and 
was long ago over the novelty of it ; when he turned away with a yawn 
at last, and said, — 

“ He a star ! handles his sword like an apprentice brigand ! he *11, do 
for the country maybe, but he don’t answer for the metropolis 1 ” 

Glad' was the contraband that had a seat in the pit at the Saturday 
and happy the Roman street-boy who ate to peanuts and guyed 
the gladiators from the dizzy gallery. 

Eox me was reserved the high honour of discovering among the 
rubbisMof the ruined Coliseum the only piay-bOl of that establishment 
now extant There was a suggestive smell of mint-drops about it still, 
a comer of it had evidently been chewed, and on the margin, in choice 
Latin, these words were written in a delicate female hand : — 

“ Mu% meml^ Tcerpeian Rock to-mcrrovi evenmff^ dear^ at shoffp aeim. Mother^ 
mil be abeent m a visit to fnonds m the Babim Hills, 

OliAUDLL** . 
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M where is that lucky youth and where the iittie 

^ote^ those dainty liue« ] Dust and ashes these seventeen 


hand that 
hundred 


Thus reads the bill 


ROMAN COLISEUM. 


UNPARALLELED ATTRACTION. 

NEW PROPERTIES I NEW LIONS! NEW GIADXATOKS! 
Engagement of the renowned 
MARCUS MAROELtUS VALERIAN! 


IPOB SIX NI6H!rS ONLY! 

The management beg leave to offer to the pubUc an entertainment surpassing 
in magnificence anything that has heretofore been attempted on 
No expense has been spared to make the opening season one which shsvll be 
worthy the generous patronage which the management feeJ sore will 
their efforts. The management beg leave to state that they have fiuoceeded 

securing the services of a , 

® GALAXY OF TALENT! 


ludi as has not been beheld in Rome before. 

The performance will commence this evening with a 

6BAND BROABSWOHD COMBAT! 


gjetween two young and proiuising amateurs and a celebrated Parthian gladlAt^f. 
who has just arrived a prisoner from the Camp of V erus. 

This will be followed by a grand moral 

BATTLE-AXE ENGAGEMEOT! 

between the renowned Valerian (with one hand tied behind hbn) and two 


gigantt: savages from Britain. ^ . 

After which the renowned Valerian (if he survive) will fight with the hfoad*' 
Swmrd, 

LEyr-HAKDEPl 


against six Sophomores and a Freshman from the Gladiatorial College ! 

A long series of brilliant engagements will follow, in which the finest talent 
of the Empire will take part. 

After which the celebrated Infant Prodigy, known as 

“THE YOUNG ACHILLES” 

will engage four tiger-whelps in combat, armed with no oth;sr weapon than his 
little’spear 1 

The whole to conclude with a chaste and elegant 


GENERAL SLAUGHTER } 

In which thirteen African Lions and twenty-two Barbarian Prisoners will was: 
with each other until all are extennmated. 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN. # 

Dress Circle, One Dollar ; Children and Servants half-price. 

An efficient police force will be on hand to preserve order and keep th« w0d 
beasts from leaping the railings and discommoding the tudidnee. 

Doors open at 7 j performance begins at & 

POSHTVBLT ISO FeES-LISI?. 


fJiedorus Jot Press; 
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It was as singular as it was gratifying that I was also so fortunate as 
to find among the rubbish of the arena, a stained and mutilated' copy of 
the Roman Daily Battle- A.m, containing a critique upon this very per- 
formance. It comes to hand too late by many centuries to rank as 
and therefore I translate and publish it simply to show how very littie 
th-^, general style and phraseology of dramatic criticism has altered in 
the ages that have dragged their slo%v length along since the carriers laid 
this one damp and fresh before their Boman patrons: — 

“ The Opehihg Season.— Coliseum.— Notvrithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, quite a respectable number of the rank and fasliion of the city assembled 
last night to witness the dihut upon metiopoiitan boards of the young tragedian 
who has of late been winning such golden opinions in the amphitheatree of the 
provinces. Some sixty thousand persona were present, and but for the fact that 
the streets were almost impassible, it is fair to presume that the house would 
have been full. His august Majesty the Emperor Aurebus occupied the imperial 
box, and was the cynosure of all eyes. Many illustrious nobles and generals of 
the Empire graced the occasion with their presence, and not the least among them 
was the young patrician lieutenant whose laurels, won in the ranks of the 
* Thundering Legion,’ are still so green upon his brow. The cheer which greeted 
his entrance was heard beyond the Tiber I 
“The late repairs and decorations add both to the comeliness and the comfort 
of the Coliseum. The new cushions are a great improvement upon the ha^ 
marble seats we have been so long accustomed to. The present management 
deserve well of the public. They have restored to the Coliseum the gilding, the 
rich upholstery, and the uniform magnificence which old Coliseum frequenters 
tell ns Rome was so proud of fifty yeai's ago. 

The opening scene last night— the broadsword combat between two young 
amateurs and a famous Parthian gladiator who was sent here a prisoner— waa 
very fine. The elder of the two young gentlemen handled his weapon with a 
grace that marked the possession of extraordinary talent. His feint of thrusting, 
followed instantly by a happily-delivered blow which unhelmeted the Parthian, 
was received with hearty applause. He was not thoroughly up in the hack- 
handed stroke, but it was very gratifying to his numerous friends to know that, 
in time, practice would have overcome this defect. However, he was killed. 
His sisters, who were present, expressed considerable regret. His mother left 
the Coliseum. The other youth maintained the contest with such spirit as to 
call forth enthusiastic bursts of applause. When at last he fell a corpse, his 
aged mother ran screaming, with hair dishevelled and tears streaming from her 
eyes, and swooned away just as her hands were clutching at the railings of the 
arena. She was promptly removed by the police. Under the circumstances the 
woman’s conduct was pardonable, perhaps, but we suggest that such exhibitions 
Interfere with the decorum which should be preserved during the performances, 
and are highly improper in the presence of the Emperor. The Paa thian prisoner 
fought bravely and well ; and well he might, for he was fighting for both life 
and liberty. His wife and children were there to nerve his arm with their love, 
and to remind him of the old home he should see again if he conquered. When 
his second assailant fell, the woman clasped her children to her breast and wept 
for joy. But it was only a transient happiness. The captive staggered toward 
her, ai:)4 she saw that the liberty he h^ earned was earned too late. He^ was 
wounded unto death. Thus the first act closed in a manner which was entirely 
satisfactory. The manager was called before the ciurtain, and returned his 
thanks for the honour done him, in a speech which was replete wdth wit and 
humour, and closed by hoping that his humble efforts to afford cheerful and 
instructive entertainment would continue to meet with the approbation of the 
Roman public. 

“The star now appeared, and was received with vociferous applause and the 
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simtiltaneous waving of sixty thousand handkerchiefs. Marcus Marceilna 
Valerian Istage name — his real name is Smith) is a splendid specimen of physic^ 
development, and an artist of rare merit. His management of the battle-axe is 
i^ondei-ful. His gaiety and his playfulness are irresistible in his comic parts, 
(ind yet they are inferior to his sublime conceptions in the grave realm <)f tragedy. 
When his axe was describing fiery circles about the heads of the bewildered bar- 
barians, in exact time with his springing body and bis prancing legs, the audience 
gave way to uncontrollable bursts of laughter ; but when the back of his weapon 
Broke the skull of one, and almost at the same instant its edge clovO the other’s 
body in twain, the howl of enthusiastic applause that shook the building was the 
acknowledgment of a critical assemblage that he was a master of the noblest 
department of his profession. If he has a fault (and we are sony to even intimate 
thathe has), it is that of glancing at the audience, in the midst of the most 
exciting moments of the performance, as if seeking adulation. The pausing in a 
fight to bow when bouquets are thrown to him is also in bad taste. In the great 
left-handed combat he appeared to be looking at the audience half the time, 
instead of carving his adversaries ; and when he had slain all the sophomores and 
was dallying with the freshman, he stooped and snatched a bouquet as^ it fell, 
and offered it to his adversary at a time when a blow was descending which pro- 
mised favourably to be his death-warrant. Such levity is proper enough in the 
provinces, we make no doubt, but it HI suits the dignity of the metropolis. We 
trust onr young friend will take these remarks in good part, for we mean them 
solely for his benefit. All who know us are aware that although we are at times 
justly severe upon tigers and martyrs, we never intentionally offend gladiators. 

“ The Infant Prodigy performed wonders. He overcame his four tiger- whelps 
with ease, and with no other hurt than the loss of a portion of his scalp. The 
General Slaughter was rendered with a faithfulness to details which reflects the 
highest credit upon the late participants in it. 

Upon the whole, last night’s performances shed hcnour, not only upon the 
management, but upon the city that encourages and sustains such wholesome and 
instructive entertainments. We would simply suggest that the practice of 
vulgar young boys in the gallery of shying peanuts and paper pellets at the tigers, 
and saying ‘Hi-yi!’ and manifesting approbation or dissatisfaction by such 
observations as ‘ Bully for the lion I * ‘Go it, Gladdy I * ‘ Boots I ’ ‘ Speech I * 
‘Take a walk round the block! ’ and so on, are extremely reprehensible, when 
the Emperor is present, and ought to be stopped by the police. Several times 
last night, when the supernumeraries entered the arena to drag out the bodies, the 
young ruffians in the gallery shouted, ‘ Supe ! supe ! * and also, ‘ Oh ! what a 
coat ! ’ and ‘ Why don’t you pad them shanks ? ’ and made use of various other 
remai'ks expressive of derision. These things are very annoying to the au^ence. 
' “A matinie for the little folks i* promised for this afternoon, on which occa- 
sion several martyrs will be eaten by the tigers. The regular ^rformance will 
continue every night till further notice. Material change of programme every 
evening. Benefit of Valerian, Tuesday 29th, if he lives.” 

I have been a dramatic critic myself, in my time, and I was often sur- 
prised to notice how much more I kmew about Hamlet than Forrest 
did ; and it gratifies me to observe, now, how much better my brethren 
of ancient times knew how ft broadsword battle ought to be fought 
the gladiators. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXYII I 

S O far, ^ood. If any man has a right to feel proud of himself and ’ 

satisfied, surely it is L For I have written abou- the Coliseuin, ; 

and the gladiators, the martyrs and the lions, and yet have never : 

once used the phrase “ butchered to make a Roman holiday.” I am the j 

only free white man of mature age who has accomjlished this since ^ 

Byron originated the expression. ' 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday sounds well for the first seven- ^ 
teen or eighteen hundred thousand times one sees it in print, but after 
that it begins to otow tiresome. 1 find it in all the books concerning '' 

Rome ; and here latterly it reminds me of J udge Oliver. Oliver was a f 

young lawyer, fresh from the schools, who had gone out to the deserts * 

of Nevada to begin life. He found that country, and our ways of life ' 

there, in those early days, different from life in New England or Paris. \ 

But he put on a woollen shirt and strapped a navy revolver to his per- { 

son, took to the bacon and beans of the country, and determined to do f 

in Nevada as Nevada did. Oliver accepted the situation so completely ^ 

that although he must have sorrowed over many of his trials, he never | 

complained — ^that is, he never complained but once. He, two others, 
and myself, started to the new silver mines in the Humboldt mountains 
—he to be Probate Judge of Humboldt county, and we to mine. The 
distance was two hundred miles. It was dead of winter. We bought a 
two-horse waggon, and put eighteen hundred pounds of bacon, lour, 
beans, blasting-powder, picks, and shovels in it ; we bought two sorry- 
looking Mexican ‘‘plugs,” with the hair turned the wrong way, and j, 
more comers on their bodies than there are on the mosque of Omar j 
we hitched ^ and started. It was a dreadful trip ; but Oliver did not 
complain. The horses dragged the waggon two miles from town, and ^ 
then gave out. Then we tfiree pushed the waggon seven miles, and 
Oliver moved ahead and pulled the horses after him by the bits. We 
complained, but Oliver did not The groimd was frozen, and it froze 
our backs while we slept ; the wind swept across our faces and froze our . ^ 
noses. Oliver did not complain. Five days of pushing the waggon by ; 

day and freezing by night brought us to the bad part of the journey — f 

the Forty Mile Desert, or the Great American Desert, if you please. 

Still this mildest-mannered man that ever was had not complained* 

We started across at eight in the morning, pushing through sand that 
had no bottom ; toiling all day long by the wrecks of a thousand 
waggons, the skeletons of ten thousand oxen ; by waggon-tires enough 
to hoQ» the Washington Monument to the top, and ox-chains enough to ; i 
girdle Long Island ; by human graves ; with our throats parched always 
with thirst ; lips bleeding from the alkali dust ; hungry, perspiring, and , 
very, very weary tha^ when we dropped in the sand every fifty yards 
to rest the horses, we could hardly keep from going to sleep— no com- ^ 

plaints from Oliver : none the next morning at three o'clock, when we I 

got across, tired to death. Awakened two or three nights afterwards at | 
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addnight, In a narrow canon, by the snow falling on our faces, and 
appalled at the imminent danger of being “ snowed in," we harnessed 
up and pushed on till eight in the morning, passed the Divide,” and 
blew we were saved- No complaints. Fifteen days of hardship and 
fatigue brought us to the end of the two hundred miles, and the Judge 
had not complained. We wondered if anything could exasperate him. 
We built a Humboldt house. It is done in this way : You dig a square 
in the steep base of the mountain, and set up two uprights and top them 
with two joists. Then you stretch a great sheet of cotton domestic ^ 
^om the point where the joists join the hillside down over the joists to 
the ground ; this makes the roof and the front of the mansion ; the sides 
and hack are the dirt walls your digging has left. A chminey is easily 
made by turning up one comer of the roof. Oliver was sitting alone in 
this dismal den one night by a sage-brush fire, writing poetry ; he waa 
very fond of digging poetry out oi himself — or blasting it out when it 
came hard. He heard an animal’s footsteps close to the roof ; a stone oi 
two and some dirt came through and fell oy him. He grew uneasy and 
said, “ Hi 1— -clear out from there, can’t you !” from time to time. Bu' 
by and by he fell asleep where he sat, and pretty soon a mule fell dowu 
the chimney \ The fire flew in every direction, and Oliver went ov^ 
backwards. About ten nights after that he recovered confidence enough 
to go to writing poetry again. Ag^ he dozed off to sleep, and again a 
mtue fell down the chimney. TMs time about half of that side of the 
house came in with the mule. Struggling to get up, the mule kicked 
the candle out and smashed most of the kitchen furniture, and raised 
considerabk dust These violent awakenings must have been annoying 
to Oliver, but he never complained. He moved to a mansion on the 
opposite side of the canon, because he had noticed the mules did not go 
there. One night, about eight o’clock, he was endeavouring to finish 
his poem when a stone rolled in — ^then a hoof appeared below the can-i 
vas — then part of a cow — the after part. He leaned back in dread, 
and shouted, “ Hooy I hooy I get out of this I” and the cow struggled 
manfully — ^lost ground steadily-— dirt and dust streamed down, and 
before Oliver' could get well away, the entire cow crashed through on 
to the table and made a shapeless wreck of everythiug 1 

Then, for the first time in his hfe, I think, Oliver complained. He 
said — 

This thing is growing monotonous!^ 

Then he resigned his j udgeship and left Humboldt county. " Butchered 
to make a Roman holiday” has grown monotonous to me. 

In this connection I wish to say one word about Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti I used to worship the nughty genius of Michael Angelo — 
that man who was great in poetry, painting, sculpture, archi^cture— 
great in everything he undertook. But I do not want Michael Angelo 
for breakfast— for luncheon — for dinner— for tea — for supper — for be- 
tween meals. I like a change occasionally. ’In Genoa he designed 
everything ; in Milan he or his pupils desired everything ; he designed 
the Lake of Como ; m Padua, Verona, Venice, Bologna, who did we evef 
hear of, from guides, but Michael Angelo ? In Florence he painted 
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everything, designed everything nearly, and what he did not design he 
used to sit on a favourite stone and look at, and they showed '"us the 
stone. In Pisa he designed eve^thing but the old shot-tower, and they 
would have attributed that to him if it had not been so awfully out d 
the perpendicular. He designed the piers of Leghorn and the custom^ 
house regulations of Civita Vecchia. But here— here it is frightful. He 
designed St Peter^s ; he designed the Pope ; he designed the Pantheoi^ 
the uniform of the Pope’s soldiers, the Tiber, the Vatican, the Coliseum, 
the Capitol, the Tarpeian Bock, the Barberini Palace, St John Lateran, 
the Camp^a, the Appian Way, the Seven Hills, the Baths of Caracallu 
the Claudian Aqueduct, the Cloaca Maxima — the eternal bore designed 
the Eternal City, and unless all men and books do lie, he painted every- 
thing in it ! Ban said the other day to the guide, Enough, enough, 
enough ! Say no more ! Lump the whole thmg 1 say that the Creator 
made Italy from designs by Michael Angelo ! ” 

I never felt so fervently thankful, so soothed, so tranquil, so filled with 
a blessed peace, as I did yesterday, when I learned that Michael Angelo 
was dead. 

But we have taken it out of this guide. He has marched us through 
miles of pictures and sculpture in the vast corridors of the Vatican ; and 
through miles of pictures and sculpture in twenty other places ; he has 
shown us the great picture in the Sistine Chapel, and frescoes enough to 
fresco the heavens — pretty much all done by Michael Angelo. So with 
him we have played that game which has vanquished so many guides 
for us — imbecility and idiotic questions. These creatures never suspect,* 
they have no idea of a sarcasm. 

He shows us a figure, and says: Statoo brunzo.” (Bronze statue.) 

We look at it indifferently, and the doctor asks : By Michael Angelo ? " 
No — not know who,” 

Then he shows us the ancient Roman Forum. The doctor asks? 
** Michael Angelo ? ” 

A stare from the guide. No — ^thousan’ year before he is bom.” 

Then an Egyptian obelisk. Again : “ Michael Angelo 1 ” 

Oh.^ mon DzeUf genteelmen! Zis is two thousan’ year, before he is 
bom!” 

He grows so tired of that unceasing question sometimes, that he dreads 
to show us anything at all. The wretch has tried all the ways he can 
think of to make us comprehend that Michael Angelo is only responsible 
for the creation of a part of the world, but somehow he has not succeeded 
yet Relief for overtasked eyes and brain from study and sight-seeing 
is necessary, or we shall become idiotic sure enough. Therefore this 
guide must continue to suffer. T1 he does not enjoy it, so much the 
worse toi^ him. We do, 

In this place I may as well jot down a chapter concerning those 
necessary nuisances, European guides. Many a man has wished in his 
heart lie could do withbut his guide ; but, knowing he could not, has 
wished he could get some amusement out of him as a remuneration for 
the afBiction of his society. We accomplished this latter matter, and if 
our expierience can be made useful to others they are welcome to it. 
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Guides know about enough English to tangle everything up so 
iiiat a scan can make neither head nor tail of it. They know their 
story by heart — the history of every statue, painting, cathedral, or other 
wonder they show you. They know it and tell it as a parrot would — 
ijnd if you interrupt, and throw them oif the track, they have to go back 
and begin over again. All their lives long they are employed in show* 
ing strange things to foreigners and listenmg to their bursts of admira- 
tion. It is human nature to take delight in exciting admiration. It is 
what prompts children to say “ smart things, and do absurd ones, and 
in other ways “ show off” when company is present. Tt is what makes 
gossips turn out in rain and storm to go and be the first to tell a startling 
bit 01 news. Think, then, what a passion it becomes with a guide, whose 
privilege is every day to show to strangers wonders that throw them into 
perfect ecstacies of admii'ation 1 He gets so that he could not by any 
possibility live in a soberer atmosphere. After we discovered this, we 
never went into ecstacies any more — ^we never admired anything — we 
never showed any but impassible faces and stupid indifference in the 
presence of the subHmest wonders a guide had to display. We had 
found their weak point We have made good use of it ever since. We 
have made some m those people savage at times, but we have never lost 
our own serenity. 

The doctor asks the questions generally, because he can keep his 
countenance, and look more like an inspired idiot, and throw more 
imbecility into the tone of his voice than any man that lives. It cornea 
natural to him. 

The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an American party, beca^ 
Americans so much wonder, and deal so much in sentiment ana emotion 
before any relic of Columbus. Our guide there fidgeted about as if he 
had swallowed a spring mattress. He was full of animation — full of 
impatience. He said — 

“ Come wis me, genteelmen ! — come ! I show you ze letter writing 
by Christopher Colombo ! — write it himself ! — write it wis his own hand! 
-^-oome ! ” 

He took us to the municipal palace. After much impressive fumbling 
of keys and opening of locks, the stained and aged document was spread 
before us. The guide’s eyes sparkled. He danced about us and tapped 
the parchment with his finger. 

<‘W^at 1 teU you, genteelmen! Is it not so? See! handwriting 
Christopher Colombo! — write it himself! ” 

We looked indifferent — ^unconcerned. The doctor examined the docu- 
ment very deliberately, during a painful pause. — Then he said, without 
any show of interest — 

« Ah — Ferguson — what— what did you say was the name of the t>arty 
who wrote this ? 

** Christopher Colombo I ze great Christopher Colombo 1 ” 

Another deliberate examination. 

“Ah— did he write it himself, or — or how 1 ” 

“He write it himself 1 — Christopher Colombo, he^s own bisndwxitmg, 
rate by himself!” 
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Tlten tlie doctor laid the docmnent down and said — 

“ Wliy, I have seen hoys in America onlyiourteen years old could 
Write better than that” 

But zis is ae great Christo” 

“ I don^t care who it is ! It*s the worst writing I ever saw. Now yon 
mustn’t think you can impose on us because we are strangers. We are 
not foolSj by a good deal. If you have got any specimens of penmanship 
of real merit, trot them out ! — and if you haven’t, drive on ! ” 

We drove on. The ^de was considerably shaken up, but he made 
one more venture. He nad something which he thought would overcome 
us. He said — 

Ah, genteehnen, you come wis me! I show you beautiful, oh, mag- 
nificent bust Christopher Colombo ! — splendid, grand, magnificent ! ” 

He brought us before the beautiful bust — for it tvas beautiful— and 
sprang back and struck an attitude. 

look, genteelmen! — beautiful, ^and, — bust Christopher Col- 
ombo ! — ^beautiful bust, beautiful pedesM 1 ” 

The doctor put up his eye-^lass — procured for such occasions. 

“ Ah — what did you say this gentleman’s name was ? ” 

Christopher Colombo 1 — ze great Christopher Colombo ! ” 

“ Christopher Colombo — the great Christopher Colombo. Well, what 
did fu do]” 

<< Discover America ! — discover America. Oh, ze devil ! ” 

Discover America. No — that statement will hardly wash. We ate 
just from America ourselves. We heard nothing' about it» Christophei 
Colombo — pleasant name — w — is he dead ? ” 

“ Oh, corpo di Baccho ! — three hundred year 1 ” 

“ What did he die of 1 ” 

I do not know ! — I cannot tell” 

Small-pox, think ] ” 

I do not hnow, genteelmen! — I do not know what he die of!” 

“ Measles, likely ] ” 

Maybe — ^may be — I do not know — I think he die of somethings.” 
Parents living 1 ” 

“ Im-posseehle ! ” 

« Ah — ^whieh is the bust, and which is the pedestal ?” 

Santa Maria ! — zis ze bust ! — zzs ze pedest^ 1 ” 

Ah, I see, I see — happy combination — ^very happy coipbina^ 
tlon, indeed, la — ^is this the first time this gentleman was ever on a 
bust]” 

That joke was lost on the foreigner — guides cannot master the subtleties 
of the American joke. 

We have made it interesting to this Eoman guide. Yesterday we 
spent three or four hours in the Tatican, again, that wonderful world <rf 
curiosities. We came very near expressing interest, sometimes — even 
admiration — ^it was very hard to keep from it. We succeeded though. 
Nobody else ever did in the Vatican museums. The guide was bewil- 
dered — ^non-plussed. He walked his legs off nearly, hunting up extra- 
ordinary thmgs, and exhausted all his ipgenuity on us but it w^ a 
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feiiure j we never showed ^ any interest in anyiiMng, He had reserved 
what he considered to be his greatest wonder till the last— a royal Egyp. 
tian mummy, the best preserved in the world perhaps. He took us 
there. He felt so sure tliis time, that some of his old enthusiasm came 
back to him— 

“ See, genteelmen ! — Mummy I Mummy ! ” 

The eye-glass came up as calmly, as deliberately as ever. 

« Ah — Ferguson — what did I understand you to say tiie gentleman’s 
name was ? ” 

Name ? — he got no name ! — Mummy ! — ^’Gyptian mummy I ** 

** Yes, yes. Bom here 1 ’’ 

** No ! ^Gyptian mummy 1 ” 

Ah, just so. Frenchman, I presume 1 ” 

*<No ! — mt Frenchman, not Roman I — ^bom in Egypta ! ” 

Bom in Egypta. Never heard of Egypta before. Foreign locally, 
likely. Mummy — mummy. How calm he is — how self-possessed, is, 
ah— is he dead?” 

Oh, sacri hlefu, been dead three thousan’ year ! ” 

The doctor turned on him savagely — 

" Here, now, what do you mean by such conduct as this I Playing 
os for Chinamen because we are strangers and trying to learn ! Trying 
to impose your vile second-hand carcases on us ! — ^thunder and lightning, 
I Ve a notion to— to — if you Ve got a nice fresh corpse, fetch Slim out ! — 
or W George we 11 brain yon ! ” 

We make it exceedingly interesting for this Frenchman. However, 
he has paid us back, partly, without Imowiag it He came to the hotel 
this morning to ask if we were up, and he endeavoured as well as he 
eould to describe us, so that the landlord would know which persons he 
meant. He finished with the casual remark that we were lunatics. 
The observation was so innocent and so honest that it amounted to a 
very good thing for a guide to say. 

There is one remark (already mentioned), which never yet has failed 
to disgust these guides. We use it always, when we can think of 
nothing else to say. After they have exhausted their enthusiasm point- 
ing out to us and praising the beauties of some ancient bronze image or 
broken-legged statue, we look at it stupidly and in silence for five, ten. 
fifteen minutes— as long as we can hold out, in fact— and then ask — 

“ Js — is he dead ? ” 

That conquers the serenest of them. It is not what they are looking 
for — especially a new guide. Our Roman Ferguson is the most patient, 
unsuspecting, long-suffering subject we have had yet. We shall be sorry 
to part with him. We have enjoyed his society very much. We trust 
he uas enjoyed ours, but we are harassed with doubts. 

We have been in the Catacombs. It was like going down into**a very- 
deep cellar, only it was a cellar which had no end to it The narrow 
passages are roughly hewn in the rock, and on each hand, as you pass 
along, the hollowed shelves are carved out, from three to foi^irteen deep * 
each held a corpse once. There are names, and Christian symbols, and 
prayers, or sentences expressive of Christian hopes, carved upon nearly 
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every saarcopliagus. The dates belong away back in the dawn of the 
Christian era, of course. Here, in these holes in the ground, the first 
Christians somel imes burrowed to escape persecution. They crawled out 
at night to get food, but remained under cover in the daytime. The 
priest told us that St Sebastian lived underground for some time while 
he was being hunted ; he went out one day, and the soldiery discovered 
and shot him to death with arrows. Five or six of the earlier Popes*, 
those who reigned about sixteen hundred years ago — held their papal 
courts and advised with their clergy in the bowels of the earth. Duiing 
seventeen years — from a.d. 235 to a.d. 252— the Popes did not appear 
above ground. Four were raised to the ^eat office during that period* 
Four years apiece or thereabouts. It is very suggestive of the un- 
healthiness or underground grave-yards as places of residence. Om 
Pope afterward spent his entire pontificate in tne Catacombs — eight 
years. Another was discovered in them and murdered in the episcopal 
chair. There was no satisfaction in being a Pope in those days. There 
were too many annoyances. There are one hundred and sixty catacombs 
under Home, each with its maze of narrow passages crossing and re- 
crossing each other, and each passage walled to the top with scooped 
graves its entire length. A careful estimate makes the length of the 
passages of all the Catacombs combined foot up nine hundred miles, and 
their graves number seven millions. We did not go through all the 
passages of all the Catacombs. We were very anxious to do it, and made 
the necessary arrangements, bu-t our too limited time obliged us to give 
up the idea. So we only groped through the miserable labyrinth of St 
Callixtus, under the Church of St Sebastian. In the various Catacombs 
are small chapels rudely hewn in the stones, and here the early Chrijs^ 
tiaus often held their religious services by <rim, ghostly lights. Think 
of mass and a sermon away down in those tangled caverns under 
groiuid ! 

In the Catacombs were buried St Cecilia, St Agnes, and several other 
of the most celebrated of the saints. In the catacomb of St Callixtus, 
St Brid^t used to remain long hours in holy contemplation, and St 
Charles jBorrom^o was wont to spend whole nights in prayer there. It 
was also the scene of a very marvellous thing. 

“ Here the heart of St Philip Neri was so infiamed with divine love as to buiat 
his ribs.” 

I find that grave statement in a book published iu New York in 1858, 
and written by ‘‘Rev. William H. Neligan, LL.D., M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Member of the Archaeological Society of Great Britain.” 
Therefore I believe it Otherwise I could not Under other circum^ 
stances I should have felt a curiosity to know what Philip had for 
dinner. 

This author puts my credulity on its mettle every now and then* 
He tells of one St Josepn Calasanctius, whose house in Rome he visited j 
he visited only the house — the priest has been dead two hunted 
years. He says the Virgin Mary appeared to this saint Then he 
continues — 
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His toEga® aBd his heart, which were found after nearly a century to he 
whole, when the body was disinterred before his canonisation, are still preserved 
In a glass-case, and after two centuries the heart is still whole. When the ^enoh 
troops came to Eozne, and when Pius TII. was carried away prisoner, blood 
dropped from it.” 

To read that in a book written by a monk fer back in Ifee Middle 
Ages, would sTpprise no one ; it would sound natural and proper ; but 
when it is seriously stated in the middle of the nineteenth eentuiy, by 
a man of finished education, an LL.D., M.A., and an Archssological 
magnate, it sounds strangely enough. Still I would gladly change my 
unbelief for Neligan’s faith, and let him make the conditions as hard as 
he pleased. 

The old gentleman’s undoubting, unquestioning simplicity has a rare 
freshness about it in these matter-of-fact railroading and telegraphing 
days. Hear him, concerning the Church of Ara Cceli : — 

“In the roof of the church, directly above the high altar, is engraved, * Regina 
Cedi laetare Alleluia* In the sixth century Borne was visited by a fearful pea* 
tUence. Gregory the Great urged the people to do penance, and a general pro- 
cession was formed. It was to proceed from Ara Ooeli to St Peter's. As it 
passed before the mole of Adrian, now the castle of St Angelo, the sound of 
heavenly voices was heard singing (it was Easter mom), * Regina Gceli^ laetare} 
xlleluial quia qnem meruisti portars^ alleluia} resurreodt mut dixit; alleluia}^ 
The Pontiff, carrying in his hands the portrait of the Virgin (which is over the 
high altar, and is said to have been painted by St Luke), answered, with the 
astonished people, ‘ Ora pro nobis Deum^ alleluia / ’ At the same time an angel 
was seen to put up a sword in a scabbard, and the pestilence ceased on the same 
day. There are four circumstances which cenfirm* this miracle : the annual 
procession which takes place in the western church on the Feast of St Mark ; the 
^tue of St Michael, placed on the mole of Adrian, which has since that time 
been called the Castle of St Angelo ; the antiphon Begina Ooeli, which the 
Catholic Church sings during paschal time ; and the inscription in the church.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

F rom the sanguinary sports of the Holy Inq^ition; the slaughter 
of the Coliseum ; and the dismal tombs of wie Catacombs, I natur- 
* ally pass to the picturesque horrors of the Capuchin Convent. 
We stopped a moment in a small chapel in the church to admire a 
picture of St Michael vanquishing Satan — a picture which is so beauti- 
ful, that I cannot but think it belongs to the reviled Eenaissame^ 
notwithstanding I believe they told us one of the ancient old masters 
painted it — and then we descended into the vast vault undemeatX 
Here was a spectacle for sensitive nerves 1 Evidently the old masters 
had been at work in this place. There were six ^visions in the apart- 
ment, and each division was ornamented with a style of decoration 
peculiar to itself— and these decorations were in every instance formed 
of human ^nes I There were shapely arches, built wholly of 

* The italics Bxe mine,— H- T 
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bones ; there were startling pyramids, bmlt wholly of grinning skulls 5 
there were quaint architectural structures of various kinds, built of shin 
bones and the bones of the arm ; on the wall were elaborate frescoes, 
whose curving vines were made of knotted human vertebrae ; whose 
delicate tendrils were made of sinews and tendons ; whose flowers were 
formed of knee-caps and tqe-naOs. Every lasting portion of the human 
frame was represented in these intricate designs (they were by Michael 
Angelo, I think), and there was a careful finish about the work, and an 
attention to det^s, that betrayed the artist’s love of his labours as well 
as his schooled ability. I asked the good-natured monk who accom- 
panied us who did this 1 And he said, We did it,” — meaning himself 
and his brethren up-stairs, I could see that the old friar took a high 

E ride in his curious show. We made him talkative by exhibiting an 
aterest we never betrayed to guides. 

** Who were these people ] 

« We — ^up-stairs — monks of tne Capuchin Order — my brethren.” 
"How many departed monks were required to upholster these six 
parlours 1 ” 

" These are the bones of four thousand,” 


" It took a long time to get enough 1 ” 

" Many, many centuries.” 

" Their dififerent parts are well separated — skulls in one room, legs in 
another, ribs in another. There would be stirring times here for a while 
if the labst trump should blow. Some of the brethren might get hold of 
the wrong leg in the confusioiL and the wrong skul^ and nnd themselves 
limping, and looking through eyes that were wider apart or closer 
together than they were used ta You cannot tell any of these partiea 
apart, I suppose ? ” 

" Oh yes j I know many of them.” t 

He put his finger on a skull “ This was Brother Anselmo—dead 
three hundred years — a good man.” 

He touched another, "This was Brother Alexander — dead two 
hundred and eighty years. This was Brother Carlo— dead about ar 
W” 

Then he took a skull and held it in his hand, and looked reflectively 
^on it, after the manner of the gravedigger when he discourses of 
Yorick. 


" This,” he said, “was Brother Thomas. He was a young prince, the 
scion of a proud house that traced its lineage back to the grand old days 
of Borne, well nigh two thousand years ago. He lov^ beneath ms 
estate. His family persecuted himj persecuted the girl as well They 
drove her from Borne, He followed ; he sought her far and wide ; he 
found no trace of her. He came back, and offered his broken heart at 
our altar and his weary life to the service of Cod. But look you. 
Shortly hia father died, and likewise his mother. The girl returned, 
rejoicing. She sought everywhere for him whose eyes had used to look 
tenderly into hers out of this poor skull, but she could not find him. 
At last, in this coarse garb we wear, she recognised him in the street 
He knew her ; It was too late. He fell where he stood. They took 
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him tip and brought him here. He never spoke afterwards. Within 
the week he died. You can see the colour of his hair — ^faded^ somewhat 
—by this thin shred that clings still to the temple. This ” [taking up a 
thigh bone] “ was his. The veins of this leaf in the decorations over 
your head were his finger-joints a hundred and fifty years ago,” 

This business-like way of illustrating a touching story of the hearty 
by laying the several fragments of the lover before us and naming them^ 
was as grotesque a performance, and as ghastly, as any I ever witnessed. 
I hardly knew whether to smile or shudder. There are nerves and 
muscles in our frames whose functions and whose methods of working 
it seems a sort of sacrilege to describe by cold physiological names ana 
surgical technicalities, and the monk's talk suggested to me something of 
this kind. Fancy a su^eon, with his nippers lifting tendons, muscles, 
and such things into view, out of the complex madiiuery of a corpse, 
and observing, “Now this little nerve quivers — ^the vibration is imparted 
to this muscle — from here it is passed to this fibrous substance ; here its 
ingredients are separated by the chemical action of the blood— one part 
goes to the heart and thrlLis it with what is popularly termed emotion — 
another part follows this nerve to the brain, and communicates intelli- 
gence of a startling character — ^the third part glides along this passage 
and touches the spring connected with the fluid receptacles that lie mi 
the rear of the eye. Thus, by this simple and beautiful process, the 
party is informed that his mother is dead, and he weeps,” Horrible I 

I asked the monk if all the brethren up-stairs expected to be put in 
tfajis place when they died. He answered quietly— 

** We must all lie here at last.” 

See what one can accustom himself to I The reflection that He must 
some day be taken apart like an engine or a clock, or like a house 
whose owner is pne, and worked up into arches and pyramids and 
hideous frescoes, did not distress this monk in the least I I thought he 
even looked as if he were thinking, with complacent vanity, that his 
own skull would look weU on top of the heap, and his own ribs add a 
charm to the frescoes which possibly they lacked at present 1 

Here and there, in ornamental alcoves, stretched upon beds of bones, 
lay dead and dried-up monks, with lank frames dressed in the black 
roDes one sees ordinanly upon priests. We examined one closely. The 
skinny hands were clasped upon the breast ; two lustreless tufts of hair 
stuck to the skuU ; the skin was brown and sunken ; it stretched 
tightly over the cheek-bones, and made them stand out sharply ; the 
crisp dead eyes were deep in the sockets ; the nostrils were painfully 
prominent, the end of xhe nose being gone ; the lips had shrivelled 
away from the yellow teeth ; and brought down to us through the 
circling years, and petrified there, was a weird laugh a full centjjuy old ! 

It was the joUiest laugh, but yet the most dreadful, that one can 
Imagine. Surely, I thought, it must have been a most extraordinary 
joke this veteran produced with his latest breath that he has not got 
done laughing at it yet ! At this moment I saw that the old instinct was 
strong upon the boys, and I said we had better huny to St Peter’s, 
They were trying to keep from asking, ** Is— is he dead V 
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It makes me dizzy te think of the Vatican — of its wilderness of 
statues, paintings, and curiosities of every description and every age. 
The ‘‘old masters** (especially in sculpture) fairly swarm there. I 
cannot write about the Vatican. I think I shall never remember any- 
thing I saw there distinctly bat the mummies, and the “ Transfigura- 
tion ” W Raphael, and some other things it is not necessary to mention 
now. I shall remember the “ Transfiguration,*’ partly because it was 
placed in a room almost by itself, partly because it is acknowledged by 
all to be the first oil painting in the world, and partly because it was 
wonderfully beautiful The colours are fresh and rich; the “ eypression,** 
I am told, is fine ; the “ feeling ” is lively ; the “ tone ** is good ; the 
“ depth ” is profound ; and the width is about four and a half feet, I 
should judge. It is a picture that reaUy holds one's attention; its 
beauty is fascinating. It is fine enough to be a Bemlssa/nce. A remark 
I made a while ago suggests a thought — and a ho]je. Is it not possible 
that the reason I find such charms in this picture is because it is out of 
the crazy chaos of the galleries ? If some of the others were set apart, 
might not they be beautiful ? If this were set in the midst of the tem- 
pest of pictures one finds in the vast galleries of the Roman palaces, 
would i think it so handsome ? If up to this time I had seen only one 
“old master** in each palace, instead of acres and acres of walls and 
ceilings fairly papered with them, might I not have a more civilised 
opinion of the old masters than I have now 1 I think so. When I was 
a schoolboy and was to have a new knife, I could not make up my 
mind as to which was the prettiest in the show-case, and I did not thinx 
any of them were particularly pretty ; and so I chose with a heavy 
heart. But when I looked at my purchase at home, where no glittering 
blades came into competition with it, I was astonished to see how 
handsome it was. To this day my new hats look better out of the shop 
than they did in it with other new hats. It begins to dawn upon me 
now, that possibly what I have been taking for uniform ugliness in the 
galleries, may be uniform beauty after aU. I honestly hope it is to 
others, but certainly it is not to me. Perhaps the reason I used to enjoy 
going to the Academy of Fine Arts in New York was because there 
were but a few hundred paintings m it, and it did not surfeit me to go 
through the list I suppose the Acadjmy was bacon and beans in the 
Forty Mile Desert, and a European gallery is a state dinner of thirteen 
courses. One leaves no sign after him of the one dish, but the thirteen 
frighten away his appetite and give him no satisfaction. 

There is one thing I am certain of^ though. With all the Michael 
Angelos, the Raphaels, the Guidos, and the other old masters, the 
sublime history of Rome remains unpainted! They painted Virgins 
enough, and Popes enough, and saintly scarecrows enough, to people 
Paradise '!dmost, and these things are all they did paint. “ N ero fiddling 
o’er burning Rome,” the assassination of Caesar, the stirring spectacle of 
a hundred thousand people bending forward with rapt interest, in the 
Coliseum, to see two skilful gladiators hacking away each other’s lives, 
a tiger springing npon a kneeling martyr — these and a thousand other 
matters* which we read of with a living interest, must be sought for only in 
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books — not among rubbish left by the old masters— who are no 

more, I have the satisfaction of informing the public. 

They did paint, and they did carve in marble, one historical scene, 
and one only (of any great historical consequence), And what was 
and why did they choose it particularly ? It was the Bape of the 
Sabines,” and they chose it for the legs and busts. 

I like to look at statues, however, and I like to look at pictures also — 
even of monks looking up in sacred ecstasy, and monks looking down in 
meditation, and monks skirmishing for something to eat — and therefore 
I drop ill nature to thank the Papal Government for so jealously guarding 
and so industriously gathering up these things ; and for permitting me, 
a stranger, and not an entirely friendly one, to roam at will and un- 
molested among them, charging me nothing, and only requiring that I 
shall behave myself simply as well as I ought to behave in any other 
man^s house, i thank the Holy Father ri^t heartily, and I wish him 
long Life and plenty of happiness. 

The Popes have long been the patrons and preservers of Art, just as 
our new practical Republic is the encour^er and upholder of mecnanics. 
In their Vatican is stored up all that is curious and beautiful in Art; in 
our Patent Office is hoarded all that is cuiious or useM in mechanics. 
When a man invents a new style of horse-collar or discovers a new and 
superior method of telegraphing, our Gbvernment issues a patent to him 
that is worth a fortune ; when a man digs up an ancient statue in the 
Campagna, the Pope gives him a fortune in gold coin. We can make 
something of a guess at a man’s character by the style of nose he carries 
on his face. The Vatican and the Patent Office are governmental noses, 
and they bear a deal of character about them. 

The guide showed us a colossal statue of Jupiter, in the Vatican, 
which he said looked so damaged and rusty— so like the God of the 
Vagabonds — because it had but recently been dug up in the Campagna. 
He asked how much we supposed this Jupiter was worth ? I replied, 
with intelligent promptness, that he was probably worth about four dollars 
—maybe four and a half. “ A hundred thousand dollars I ” Fei^uson 
said. Ferguson said, further, that the Pope permits no ancient work of 
this kind to leave his dominions. He appoints a commission to examine 
discoveries like this and report upon the value ; then the Pope pays the 
discoverer one-half of that assessed value, and takes the statue. He said 
this Jupiter was dug from a field which had just been bought for thirty* 
six thousand dollars, so the first crop was a good one for the new 
farmer. I do not know whether Ferguson alw^ays tells the truth or not, 
but I suppose he does. I know tnat an exorbitant export duty is 
exacted upon all pictures painted by the old masters, in order to dis- 
courage the sale of those in the private collections, I am satisfied also 
that genuine old masters hardly exist at all in America, because the 
cheapest and most insignificant of them are valued at the price of a fine 
farm. I proposed to buy a small trifie of a Raphael myself, but the 
price of it was eighty thousand dollars, the export duty would have 
made it considerably over a hundred, and so I studied on It awhile and 
concluded not to take it 
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I wish here to mention an inscription I have seen, before I forget it— » 
Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth to men of good will !** 
It is not good Scripture, but it is sound Catholic and human nature. 

This is in letters of gold around the apsis of a mosaic group at the 
side of the scala sarUa^ Church of St John Lateran, the Motner and 
Mistress of all the Catholic churches of the world. The group repre- 
sents the Saviour, St Peter, Pope Leo, St Silvester, Constantine, and 
Charlemagne, Peter is giving the palUvm to the Pope, and a standard 
to Charlemagne. The Saviour is giving the keys to St Silvester, and a 
standard to Constantine, No prayer is offered to the Saviour, who 
seems to be of little importance anywhere in Rome ; but an inscription 
below says, Blessed Feterj give life to Pope Leo and victory to King 
Charles*^ It does not say, “ Intercede for through the Saviour, witn 
the Rather, for this boon,’^ but Blessed Peter, gwe it us.” 

In all seriousness — without meaning to be frivolous — ^without mean, 
ing to be irreverent, and more than all, without meaning to be blas- 
phemous — I state as my simple deduction from the things I have seeE 
and the things I have heard, that the Holy Personages rank thus in 
Rome — 

First — “ The Mother of God” — otherwise the Virgin Mary. 

Second — The Deity. 

Third — Peter. 

Fourth — Some twelve or fifteen canonized Popes and martyrs. 

Fifth — Jesus Christ the Saviour — (but always as an Infant in arms), 

I may be wrong in this — my judgment errs often, just as is the case 
with other men’s — but it is my judgment, be it good or bad. 

Just here I will mention something that seems curious to me. There 
are no ‘^Christ’s Churches” in Rome, and no ‘‘Churches of the Holy 
Ghost,” that I can discover. There are some four hundred churches, 
but about a fourth of them seemed to be named for the Madonna and 
St Peter. There are so niany named for Mary that they have to be 
distinguished by all sorts of afexes, if I understand the matter rightly. 
Then we have churches of St Louis, St Au^stine, St Agnes, St 
CalLxtus, St Lorenzo in Lucina, St Lorenzo in Damaso, St Cecilia, St 
Athanasius, St Philip Neri, St Catherine, St Dominico, and a multitude 
of lesser sa'uts whose names are not familiar in the world — and away 
down, deal Jut of the list of the churches, comes a couple of hospitals ; 
one of them is named for the Saviour and the other for the Holy 
Ghost 1 

Day after day and night after night we have wandered among the 
crumpling wonders of Some ; day after day and night after night we 
have fed upon the dust and decay of five-and-twenty centuries — ^have 
broodeS over them by day and dreamt of them by night, till sometimes 
we seemed mouldering away ourselves, and growing defaced and corner- 
less, and liable at any moment to fall a prey to some antiquary, and be 
patched in the legs, and “ restored ” with an unseemly nose, and labelled 
wrong, and dated wrong, and set up in the Vatican for poets to drivel 
about and Vandals to scribble their names on for ever and for ever* 
more. 
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But the surest way to stop writing about Eome is to stop. I wishA 
to write a real guide-book^' chapter on this fascinating city, but I could 
not do it, because I have felt all the time like a boy in a candy-shop— 
there was everything to choose from, and yet no choice. I have drifted 
^ong hopelessly for a hundred pages of manuscript without knowing 
where to commence. I will not commence at all. Our passports have 
been examined. We will go to Naples, 


CHAPTER XXIX 

T he ship is lying here in the harbour of Naples — quarantined. She 
has been here several days, and will remain several more. We that 
came by rail from Rome have escaped this misfortune. Of course 
no one is allowed to go on board the ship or come ashore from her. She 
is a prison now. The passengers proba^ spend the long blazing days 
looiong out from under the awnings at Vesuvius and the beautiful city 
— and in swearing. Think of ten days of this sort of pastime ! We go 
out eveiw day in a boat and request them to come ashore. It soothes 
them. We He ten steps from the ship and tell them how splendid the 
city is ; and how mucn better the hotel fare is here than anywhere else 
in Europe ; and how cool it is j and what frozen continents of ice cream 
there are ; and what a time we are havii^ cavorting^ about the country 
and sailing to the islands in the Bay. This tranquUQses them, 

ASCENT OF YESUVIUS. 

I shall remember our trip to Vesuvius for many a day— partly because 
of its sight-seeing experiences, but chiefly on account of the fatigue of 
the journey. Two or three 01 us had been resting ourselves among the 
tranquil and beautiful scenery of the island of Ischia, eighteen miles out 
in the harbour, for two days ; we called it “ resting," but I do not 
remember now what the resti^ consisted o 1 ^ for when we got back to 
Naples we had not slept for forfy-eight hours. We were just about tc 
go to- bed early in the evenly, and catch up on some of the sleep we had 
lost, when we heard of this Vesuvius expedition. There was to be eight 
of us in the party, and we were to leave Naples at midnight. We laid 
in some provisions for the trip, engaged carnages to take us to Annun- 
ciation, and then moved about the cify, to keep awake, till twelve. We 
got away punctually, and in the course of an hour and a half arrived at 
the town of Annunciation. Annunciation is the very last place%ader 
the sun. In other towns to Italy the people He around quietly and wait 
for you to ask them a question or do some overt aot that can be charged 
for ; but in Annunciation they have lost even that fragment of deHcacy ; 
they seize a lady's shawl from a chair and hand it to her and charge a 
penny ; they open a carriage door, and charge for it — shut it when you 
get out, and charge for it ; they hdp you to t^e off a duster— two cents ; 
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brush your clothes and make them worse than they were before — two 
cents ; smile upon yon-— two cents ; bow with a lickspittle smirk, hat in 
hsmd — ”^0 cents ; they volunteer all information, such as that the mules 
will arrive presently— two cents ; warm day, sir— two cents ; take yon 
four hours to make the ascent — ^two cents. And so they go., They 
crowd you— infest you — swarm about you, and sweat and smell offen- 
sively, and look sneaking and mean and obsequious. There is nobf^c^ 
too degrading for them to perform for money. I have had no oppor- 
tunity to find out anything about the upper classes by my own observa- 
tion, but from what I hear said about them, I judge that Vhat they lack 
in one or two of the bad traits the canaille have, they make up in one 
or two others that are worse. How the people beg! — many of them 
very well dressed too. 

I said I knew nothing against the upper classes by personal observa- 
tion I must recall it I had forgotten. What I saw their bravest and 
their fairest do last night, the lowest multitude that could be scraped up 
out of the purlieus of Christendom would blush to do, I think. They 
assembled by hundreds, and even thousands, in the ^eat Theatre of San 
Carlo to do—what 1 Why simply to make fun of an old woman — ^to 
deride, to hiss, to jeer at an actress they once worshipped, but whose 
beauty is faded now, and whose voice* has lost its former richness. 
Everybody spoke of the rare sport there was to be. They said the 
theatre would be crammed because Frezzolini was going to sing. It was 
said she could not sing well now ; but then the people liked to see her, 
anyhow. And so we went. And every time the woman sang they 
hissed and laughed — the whole magnificent house — and as soon as she 
left the stage they called her on again vdth applause. Once or twice 
she was encored five and six times in succession, and received with hisses 
when she appeared, and discharged with hisses and laughter when she 
had finished — then instantly encored and insulted again I And how the 
high-bom knaves enjoyed it! White-kidded gentlemen and ladies 
laughed till the tears came, and clapped their hands in very ecstacy 
when that unhappy old woman would come meekly out for the sixth 
tinie, with uncomplaining patience, to meet a storm of hisses ! It was 
the cmelest. exhibition — the most wanton, the most imfeeling. The 
singer would have conquered an audience of American rowdies by her 
brave, imflinching tranquillity (for she answered encore after encore, 
and smiled and bowed jneasantly, and sang the best she possibly ctfuld, 
and went bowing off, through all the jeers and hisses, without ever 
losing countenance or temper) ; and surely in any other land than Italy 
her sex and her helplessness must have been an ample protection to her 
— she could have needed no other. Think what a multitude of small 
souls were crowded into that theatre last night. If the manager could 
have ffled his theatre with Neapolitan souls alone, without the bodies, 
he could not have cleared less than ninety millions of dollars, Wiat 
traits of character must a man have to enable him to help three thou- 
sand miscreants to hiss, and jeer, and laugh at one friendless old woman 
and shamefully h\imiliate her ? He must have all the vile, mean traits 
there are. My observation persuades me (I do not like to venture 
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beyond my own ijersonal observation) that the upper classes of Naples 
possess those traits of character. Otherwise they may be very good 
people 5 I cannot say, 

ASCEN'J OF VESUVIUS— ^lONTINUm 

In this city of Naples they believe in and support one of the wretch- 
©dest of all the religious impostures one can find in Italy — the miraoul- 
* ous liquefaction of the blooa of St Januarius. Twice a year the priests 
assemble all the people at the Cathedral, and get out this vial of dotted 
blood and let them see it slowly dissolve and become liquid — and every 
day for eight days this dismal farce is repeated, while the priests go 
among the crowd and collect money for the exhibition. The first day, 
the blood liquefies in forty-seven minutes — the church is crammed then, 
and time must be allowed the collectors to get around.; after that it 
liquefies a little quicker and a little quicker every day, as the houses 
grow smaller, till on the eighth day, with only a few dozens present to 
see the miracle, it liquefies m four minutes. 

And here also they used to have a grand procession of priests, citizens, 
soldiers, sailors, and the high dignitaries of the City Government, once 
a year, to shave the head of a made-up Madonna — a stuffed and painted 
image, like a milliners dummy — ^whose hair miraculously grew and 
restored itself every twelve months. They still kept up this shaving 
procession as late as four or five years sgo. It was a source of great 
profit to the church that possessed the" remarkable effigy, and the cere- 
mony of the public barbering of her was always carried out with the 
greatest possiole Hlat and display, the more the better, because the more 
excitement there was about it the larger the crowds it drew and the 
heavier the revenues it produced ; but at last a day came when the Pope 
and his servants were unpopular in Naples, and the City Govemmeut 
stopped the Madonna’s annual show. 

There we have two specimens of these Neapolitans — two of the silliest 
possible frauds, which half the population religiously and faithfully 
believed, and the other half either believed also or else said nothing 
about, and thx^s lent themselves to the support of the imposture. I am 
very well satisfied to think the whole popiuation believed in those poor, 
cheap miracles — people who want two cents eveiy time they bow to 
you, and who abuse a woman, are capable of it, I think. 

ASOEKT OF VESUVIUS — CONTINUED, 

These Neapolitans always ask four times as much money as they 
intend to take, but if you give them what they first demand, they feel 
ashamed of themselves for aiming so low, and immediately ask more. 
When money is to be paid and received, there is always some vehement 
jawing and gesticulating about it. One cannot buy and pay for two cents' 
worth of dams without trouble and a quarrel Qn® “ course” in a two- 
horse carriage costs a franc— that is law; but the hackman always 
demands more, on some pretence or other, and if he gets it he makes a 
new demand. It is said that a stranger took a one-horse carriage for a 
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cotiTse — t&siSf half a franc, He gave the man five francs hy way oS 
experiment. He demanded more, and received another franc» Again 
he demanded more, and got a franc — demanded more, and it was refused. 
He grew vehement — was again refused, and became noisy. The stranger 
said, Well, give me the seven francs again, and I will see what I can 
do and when he got them he handed the hackman half a franc, and 
he immediately asked for two cents to buy a drink with. It may be 
thought that I am prejudiced. Perhaps I am. I would be ashamed 
of myself if I were not. 

ASOENT OB’ VESUVIUS— OONTTK0ED. 

Well, as I was saying, we got our mules and horses, after an hour and 
a half of bargaining with the population of Annunciation, and started 
sleepily uj) the mountain, with a vagrant at each mulcts tail, who pretended 
to be driving the brute along, but was really holding on and getting 
himself dragged up instead, f made slow headway at first, but I began 
to get dissatisfied at the idea of paying my minion five francs to hold 
mv mule back by the tad and keep him from going up the hill, and so 
I discharged him. I got along faster then. 

We had one magtiincent picture of Naples from a high point on the 
mountain side. We saw nothing but the gas lamps, of course — two- 
thirds of a circle skirting the great Bay — a necklace of diamonds glint- 
ing up through the darkness from the remote distance— less brilliant 
than the stars overhead, but more softly, richly beautiful — and over all 
&e great city the lights crossed and recrossed each other in many and 
many a sparkling line and curve. And back of the town, far around 
and abroad over the miles of level campagna, were scattered rows, and 
circles, and clusters of lights, all glowing like so many gems, and 
marking where a score of villages were sleeping. About this time, the 
fellow who was hanging on to the tail of the horse in front of me and 
practising all sorts of unnecessary cruelty upon the animal, got kicked 
some fourteen rods, and this incident, togetner with the fairy spectacle 
of the lights far in the distance, made me serenely happy, and I was 
glad I started to Yesuvins. 

ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS — CONTINUED. 

This subject wili be excellent matter for a chapter, and tomorrow 
or next day I will write it. 


CHAPTER XXX 

ASCENT OF VBSUVIUS~-CONTINUED. 

<€ O EE Naples and <He.” Well, I do not know that one would neces- 
sarily die after merely seeing it, but to attempt to live there 
migit turn out a little diJSerently. To see Naples as we saw it in 
the early dawn from far up on the side of Vesuvius, is to see a picture <rf 
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w'onderfol beauty. At that distance its dingy buildings looked white— 
and so, rank on rank of balconies, windows and roofs, they piled them- 
selves up from the blue ocean till the colossal castle of St Elmo topped 
the grand white pyramid and gave the picture symmetry, emphasis, and 
completeness. And when its lilies tinned to roses — when it blushed 
under the sun’s first kiss— it was beautiful beyond all description. One 
might well say then, ‘‘See Naples and die.” The frame of the picture 
was charming itself. In front the smooth sea — a vast mosaic of many 
colours ; thelofty islands swimming in a dreamy haze in the distance ; 
at our end of the city the stately double peak of Vesuvius, and its strong 
black ribs and seams of lava stretching down to the limitless levm 
campagna — a green carpet that enchants the eye and leads it on and on, 
past clusters of trees, and isolated houses, and snowy villages, until it 
shreds out in a fringe of mist and gener^ vagueness far away. It is 
from the Hermitage, there on the side of Vesuvius, that one should 
“see Naples and die,” 

But do not go within the walls and look at it in detail. That takes 
away some of the romance of the thing. The people are filthy in their 
habits, and this makes filthy streets and breeds disagreeable sights and 
smells. There never was a community so prejudiced against the cholera 
as these Neapolitans are. But .they have good reason to he. The 
cholera generally vanquishes a Neapolitan when it seizes him, because, 
you understand, before the doctor can dig through the dirt and get at 
the disease, the man dies- The upper classes t^e a sea bath eyery day, 
and are pretty decent. 

The streets are generally about wide enough for one waggon, and how 
they do swarm with people 1 It is Broadway repeated in evejfy street, 
in every court, in every alley 1 Such masses, such throngs, such 
multitudes of hunying, bustling, stru^ling humanity ! We never saw 
the like of it, hardly even in New Yo]^ I think. There are seldom any 
sidewalks, and when there are, they are not often wide enough to pass a 
man on without caroming on him. So everybody walks in the street — 
and where the street is wide enough, carriages are for ever dashing 
along. Why a thousand people are not run over and crippled every 
day is a mystery that no man can solve. 

But if there is an eighth wonder in the world, it must be the dwelling- 
houses of Naples. I honestly believe a good majority of them are a 
hundred feet high ! And the solid brick walls are seven feet through. 
You go up nine flights of stairs before you get to the “ first ^ fioor. No, 
not none, out there or thereabouts. There is a little birdcage of an iron 
railing in front of every window clear away, up, up, up, among the 
etemm clouds, where the roof is, and there is always somebody looking 
out of every window — people of ordinary size looking out from the first 
floor, people a shade smaller from the second, people that look a little 
smaller yet from the third — and from thence ujjward they grew^smaller 
and smaller by a regularly graduated diminution, till the folks in ihe 
topmost windows seem more like birds in an uncommonly tall martin- 
box than anything else. The perspective of one of these narrow cracks 
of streets, with its rows of tall houses stretching away till they come 
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together in the distance like railway tracks ; its clothee-lines crossing 
over at all altitudes and waving their bannered raggedness over the 
swarms of people below : and the white dressed women perched in 

balcony railings all the way from the pavement up to the neavens a 

perspective like that is really worth going into Neapolitan details to see. 

ASCENT OF VESOVIUS— CONTINUED. 

Naples, with its immediate suburbs, contains six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, but I am satisfied it covers no more ground 
than an American city of one hundred and fil'ty thousand. It reaches 
up into the air infinitely higher than three American cities, though, and 
there is where the secret of it lies. I will observe here, in passing, that 
ihe contrast between opulence and poverty, and magnificence and 
misery, are more frequent and more striking in Naples than ia Faria 
even. One must go to the Boia de Boulogne to see fashionable dressing, 
splendid equipages, and stunning liveries, and to the Faubourg St 
Antoine to see vice, misery, hunger, rags, dirt — but in the thoroughfares 
of Naples these things are all mixed^ together, Naked boys of nine 
years and the fancy-dressed children of luxury j shreds and tatters, and 
brilliant uniforms ; jackass-carts and state-carriages; beggars, princes, 
and bishops, jostle each other in every street. At six oxlock every 
efeningall Naples turns out to drive on the Riviere di Chiaja ( whatever 
that may mean) ; and for two hours one may stand there and see the 
motliest and the worst mixed procession go by that ever eyes beheld. 
Princes (there are more princes than policemen in Naples — the city ig 
infested with them) — princes who live up seven flights of stairs and 
don^t own any principalities, will keep a carriage and go hungry ; 
and clerks, mechanics, milliners, and strumpets will go without their 
dinners and ^uander the money on a hack ride in the Uhiaja ; the rag- 
tag and rubbm of the city stack themselves up, to the number of twenty 
or thirty, on a rickety little go-cart hauled by a donkey not much bigger 
than a cat, and they drive in the Chiaja ; dukes and bankers, in sump- 
tuous carriages and with georgeous drivers and footmen, turn out also, 
and so the furious procession goes. For two hours rank and wealth and 
obscurity and poverty clatter along side by side in the wild procession^ 
and then go home serene, happy, covered with glory ! 

I was looking at a magniflcent marble staircase in the King^s palace 
the other day, which, it was said, cost five million francs, and 1 suppose 
it did cost half a miliion, maybe. I felt as though it must be a fine 
thing to live in a country where there was such comfort and such luxury 
as this. And then I stepped out musing, and almost walked over a 
vagabond who was eatingbis dinner on the kerbstone — a piece of bread 
and a Ifuneh of grapes. When I found that this mustang was clerking 
in a fruit establishment (he had the establishment along with him in a 
basket), at two cents a day, and that he had no palace at nome where he 
lived, I lost some of my enthusiasm concerning the happiness of living 
in Italy, 

This natuxaliy suggests to me a thought about waf>?es here. lieute 
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mnts In the army get about a dollar a day, and common soldiers a 
couple of cente. I only know one clerk — he gets four dollars a month. 
Printers get six dollars and a half a month, but I have neard of a fore- 
man who gets thirteen. To be growing suddenly and violently rich, as 
this man is, . tn rally makes him a bloated aristocrat. The airs he puts 
on are insufferable. 

And speaking of wages reminds me of prices of merchandisa In 
Paris you pay twelve dollars a dozen for Jouvin’s best kid gloves; 
gloves of about as good quality sell here at three or four dollars a dozen. 
You pay five and six dollars a piece for fine linen shirts in Paris ; here 
and in Leghorn you pay two and a hal£ In Marseilles you pay forty 
dollars for a first-class dress coat, made by a good tailor, but in Leghorn 
you can get a full dress suit for the same money. Here you get hand- 
some business suits at from ten to twenty dollars, and in Leghorn you can 

f et an over-coat for fifteen dollars that would cost you seventy m New 
''ork. Fine kid boots are worth eight dollars in Marseilles, and four 
dollars here. Lyons velvets rank higher in America than those of 
Genoa. Yet the bulk of Lyons velvets you buy in the States are made 
in Genoa, and imported into Lyons, where they receive the Lyons 
stamp, and are then exported to imerica. You can buy enough velvet 
in Genoa for twenty-five dollars to make a five hundred dollar cloak in 
New York — so the ladies teli me. Of course these things bring me 
back, by a natural and easy transition, to the 


ASCENT OF TESnVIUS--CONTrBrinilD. 

And thus the wonderful Blue Grotto is suggested to ma It is situated 
on the Island of Capri, twenty-two miles from Naples. We chartered a 
little steamer, and went out thera Of course, the police boarded us, 
and put us through a health examination, and inquired into our politic^ 
before they would let us land. The airs these little insect Governments 
put on are in the last degree ridiculous. They even put a policeman on 
board of our boat to keep an eye on us as long as we were in the Capri 
dominions. They thought we wanted to steal the grotto, I suppose. It 
was worth stealing. The entrance to the cave is four feet high and four 
feet wide, and is in the face of a lofty perpendicular cliff— the sea wall 
You enter in small boats, and a tight squeeze it k too. You cannot go 
in at* all when the tide is up. Once within you find yourself in an 
arched cavern about one hundred and sixty feet long, one hundred and 
twenty wide, and about seventy high. How deep it is no man knows. 
It goes down to the bottom of the ocean. The waters of this placid sub* 
terraneau lake are the brightest, loveliest blue that can be imagined, , 
They are as transparent as plate glass, and their colouring would Siame 
the richest sky that ever bent over Italy. No tint co^ild be more ravish- 
ing, no lustre more superb. Throw a stone into, the water, and the 
myriad of tiny bubbles that are created flash out a brilliant glare. like 
blue theatrical fires. Dip an oar, and its blade turns to a splendid frosted 
silver, tinted with blue. Let a man jump in, and instantly he i» cased 
in an armour more gorgeous than ever Mngly Crusader wore. 
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Then we went to Ischia, but I bad abeady been to that island, and 
tired myself to death “ resting a couple of days and studying human 
villany, with the landlord of the Grande Sentinelle for a model* So we 
went to Procida, and from thence to Pozzuoli, where St Paul landed 
after he sailed from Samos. I landed at precisely the same spot where 
St Paul landed, and so did Dan and the others. It was a remarkable 
coincidence. St Paul preached to these people seven days before he 
started to Rome. 

Kero’s Baths, the Ruins of Baiae, the Temple of Serapis Cumse, where 
the Cumaean Sybil interpreted the oracles, the Lake Agnano, with its 
ancient submerged city still visible far down in ite depths — these, and a 
hundred other points of interest, we examined with critical imbecility, 
but the Grotto of the Dog claimed our chief attention, because we had 
heard and read so much about it Everybody has written about the 
Grotto del Cane and its poisonous vapours, from Pliny down to Smith, 
and every tourist has held a dog over its floor by the legs to test the 
capabilities of the place. The dog dies in a minute and a half; a 
chicken instantly. As a general thmg, strangers who crawl in there to 
sleep do not get up until they are c^ed ; and then they don’t either. 
The stranger that ventures to sleep there takes a permanent contract 
I longed to see this grotto. I resolved to take a dog and hold him my- 
self ; suffocate him a little, and time him ; suffocate him some more, and 
then finish him. We reached the grotto at about three in the afternoon, 
and proceeded at once to make the experiments. But now an important 
difficulty presented itself ; we had no dog. 

ASCENT OF VESUVIUS— CONTINUED. 

At the Hennitage we were about fifteen or eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea, and thus far a portion of the ascent had been pretty 
abrupt For the next two miles the road was a mixture — sometimes the 
ascent was abrupt and sometimes it was not ; but one characteristic 
it possessed all the time — ^without failure — ^without modification — it was 
all uncompromisingly and unspeakably infamous. It was a rough, 
narrow trail, and led over an old lava flow — a black ocean which was 
tumbled into a thousand fantastic shapes — a wild chaos of ruin, desola- 
tion, and barrenness — a wilderness of billowy upheavals, of furious 
whblpools, of miniature mountains rent asunder — of gnarled and 
knotted, wrinkled and twisted masses of blackness, that mimicked 
branching roots, great vines, trunks of trees, all interlaced and mingled 
together ; and all these weird shapes, all this turbulent panorama, all 
thL stormy, far-stretching waste of blackness, with its thnlling sugges* 
tive^ess oi life, of action, of boiling, surging, furious motion was petri- 
fied I— *-all stricken dead and cold in the instant of its maddest rioting } 
—fettered, paralysed, and left to glower at heaven in impotent rage for 
evermore t * 

Finally, we stood in a level, narrow valley (a valley that had been 
created by the terrific march of some old time irruption), and on dtW 
hand towered tha two steep peaks of Vesuvius. The one we had to 
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iilimb — the one that contains the active volcano— seemed about eight 
hundred or one thousand feet high, and looked almost too etraigbt-up- 
and'down for any man to climb, and certainly no mule could climb it 
with a man on hk back. Four of these native pirates will carry you tc 
the top in a sedan chair if you wish it, but suppose they were to slip 
and let you fall, is it likely that you would ever stop rolling ? Not 
this side of eternity perhaps. We left the mules, sharpened our finger 
nails, and began the ascent 1 have been writing about so long at twenty 
minutes to six in the morning. The path led straight up a rugged 
sweep of loose chunks of pumice-stone, and for about every two steps 
forward we took, we slid back one. It was so excessively steep that we 
had to stop every fifty or sixty steps, and rest a moment. To see our 
comrades we had to look very nearly straight up at those above us, and 
very nearly straight down at those below. We stood on the summit at 
last — it had taken an hour and fifteen minutes to make the tnp» 

What we saw there was simply a circular crater — a circular ditch, if 
you please — about two himdred feet deep, and four or five hundred feet 
wide, whose inner wall was about half a mile in circumference. In the 
centre of the great circus ring thus formed was a tom and ragged up- 
heaval a hundred feet high, all snowed over with a sulphur crust of 
many and many a brilliant and beautiful colour, and the oitch enclosed 
this like the moat of a castle, oi surrounded it as a little river does a 
little island, if the simile is better. The sulphur coating of that island 
was gaudy in the extreme— all mingled together in the richest confusion 
were red, blue, brown, black, yellow, white — I do not know that there 
was a colour, or shade of a colour, or combination of colours, unreprar 
sented ; and when the sun burst through the morning mists and fixed this 
tinted magnificence, it topped imperm Vesuvius like a jewelled crown i 
The crater itself— the ditch— was not so variegated in colouring, but 
yet, in its softness, richness, and unpretentious elegance, it was more 
charming, more fascinating to the eye. There was nothing “loud” 
about its well-bred and weU-dressed look. Beautiful I One could stand 
and look down upon it for a week without getting tired of it It had 
the semblance of a pleasant meadow, whose slender grasses and whose 
velvety mosses were frosted with a shining dust, and tinted with palest 
green that deepened graduaDy to the darkest hue of the orange leaf^ 
and deepened yet again into gravest brown, then faded into orange, then 
into brightest gold, and culminated in the delicate pink of a new-blown 
rose, "^ere portions of the meadow had sunk, and where other portions 
had been broken up like an ice-floe, the cavernous openings of the one, 
and the ragged upturned edges exposed by the other, were hung with a 
lace- work of s6ft-tinted crystals of sulphur that changed their deformi- 
ties into cmaint shapes and figures that were full of grace and beauty. 
The w^ of the ditch were brilliant with yellow banks of srETphur 
and with lava and pumice-stone of many colours. No fibre was visible 
an 3 rwher 8 , but gusts of sulpWous steam issued silently and invisibly 
from a thousand little cracks and filssures in the crater, and were w^d 
to our noses with every breeze. But so long as we kept our nostrils 
buried in our handkerchiefe there was small danger of sulfocation. 
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Some of the boys thrust long slips of paper down into holes and set 
them on fire, and so achieved the glory of lighting their cigars by the 
flames of Vesuvius, and others cooked eggs over fissures in the rocks 
and were happy. 

The view from the summit would have been superb but for the fact 
that the sun could only pierce the mists at long intervals. Thus the 
glimpses we had of the grand panorama below were only fitful and UH' 
satisfactory. 


THE DESCENT. 


The descent of the mountain was a labour of only four minutes, In« 
stead of stalking dowm the rugged path we ascended, we chose one which 
was bedded knee-deep in loose ashes, and ploughed our way with pro- 
digious strides that \rould almost have shamed the performance of him 
of the seven-league hoots. 

The Vesuvius of to-day is a very poor afiair compared to the mighty 
volcano of Kilauea^ in the Sandwich Islands, but I am glad I visited it 
it was well worth it. 

It is said that during one of the grand eruptions of Vesuvius it dis« 
charged massy rocks weighing many tons a thousand feet into the air, 
its vast jets of smoke and steam ascended thirty miles toward the fiiv 
mament, and clouds of its ashes were wafted abroad and fell upon the 
decks of ships seven hundred and fifty miles at sea ! I will take the 
ashes at a moderate discount, if any one will take the thirty miles of 
smoke, but 1 do not feel able to t^e a commanding interest in the 
whole story by myselfi 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BURIED CITY OP POMJPEII. 

T hey pronounce it Pom-pcty-e. I always had an idea that you went 
down into Pompeii with torches, by the way of damp, dark stair- 
ways, just as you do in silver mines, and traversed gloomy tunnels 
with lava overhead and something on either hand like dilapidated 
prisons gouged out of the solid earth, that faintly resembled Bouses, 
but you do nothing of the kind. Fully one-half of the buried city, 
perhaps, is completely exhumed and thi*own open freely to the light of 
day ; and there stand the long rows of solidly-built brick houses (roof- 
less) just as they stood eighteen hundred years ago, hot with the flaming 
sun ^and there lie their floors, clean swept, and not a bright fragment tar- 
nished or wanting of the laboured mosaics that pictured them with the 
beasts, and ’^irds, and flowers, which we copy in perishable carpets to- 
day ; and there are the Venuses, and Bacchuses, and Adonises, making 
love and getting drunk in many-hued frescoes on the walls of saloon 
and bedchamber ; and there are the narrow streets and narrower side- 
walks, paved with flags of good bard lava, the one deeply rutted with 
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the chariot-wlieels, and the other with the passing feet of the Pompeiians 
of bygone centuries ; and there are the bakeshops, the temples, the halk 
of justice, the baths, the theatres — ^all clean scraped and neat, and sug- 
gesting nothing of the nature of a silver mine away down in the bowels 
of the earth. The broken pillars lying about, the doorless doorways and 
the crumbled tops of the wilderness of walls, were wonderfully sugges- 
tive of the “ burnt district ” in one of our cities, and if there had been any 
charred timbers, shattered windows, heaps of debris^ and general black- 
ness and smokiness about the p^ace, the resemblance womd have been 
perfect. But no '-the sun shines as brightly down on old Pompeii to- 
day as it did when Christ was bom in Bethlehem, and its streets are 
cleaner a hundred times than ever Pompeiian saw them in her prime, I 
know whereof I speak — for in the great chief thoroughfares (^lerchant 
Street and the Street of Fortune) have I not seen with my own eyes how 
for two hundred years at least the pavements were not repaired ! — how 
ruts five and even ten inches deep were worn into the thick fiag-stones 
by the chariot- wheels of generations of swindled taxpayers 1 And do I 
tiot know by these signs that Street Commissioners of Pompeii never 
attended to their business, and that if they never mended the pavements 
they never cleaned them I And, besides, is it not the inborn nature of 
Street Commissioners to avoid their duty whenever they get a chance ? 
I wish I knew the name of the last one that held ofi&ce in Pompeii, so 
that I could give him a blast. I speak v/ith feeling on this subject, be- 
cause I caught my foot in one of those ruts, and the sadness that came 
over me when I saw the first poor skeleton, with ashes and lava sticking to 
it, was tempered by the reflection that maybe that party was the Street 
(k?mmissioner. 

No— Pompeii is no longer a buried citv. It is a city of hundreds and 
hundreds of roofless houses, and a tangled maze of streets where one 
could easily get lost, without a guide, and have to sleep in some ghostly 
palace that had known no living tenant since that awM Novemb^ night 
of eighteen centuries ago. 

We passed through the gate which faces the Mediterranean (called the 
" Marine Gate ”), and by the rusty, broken image of Minerva, still keep- 
ing tireless watch and ward over the possessions it was powerless to 
save, and went up a long street and stood in the broad court of the Forum 
of Justice. The floor was level and clean, and up and down either side 
was a’ noble colonnade of broken pillars, with their beautiful Ionic and 
Corinthian columns scattered about them. At the upper end were the 
vacant seats of the Judges, and behind them we descended into a dungeon 
where the ashes and cinders had found two prisoners chained on that 
memorable November night, and tortured them to death. How they 
must have tugged at the pitiless fetters as the fierce fires surged a»ound 
them ! 

Then we lounged through many and many a sumptuous private 
mansion which we could not have entered withou£ a formal invitation 
in incomprehensible Latin, in the olden time, when the owners lived 
there — and we probably wouldn’t have got it. These people bifilt their 
houses a good deal alike. The fioois were laid in fanciful figures 
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wrought in mosaics of many-coloured marbles. At the threshold yotut 
eyes Bill upon a Laiin sentence of welcome sometimes, or a picture of a 
dog, with the legend Beware of the Dog,” and sometimes a picture of 
a bear or a fawn with no inscription at alL Then you enter a sort of 
vestibule, where they used to keep the hat-rack, I suppose ; next a room 
with a large marble basin in the midst, and the pipes of a fountain ; on 
either side are bedrooms ; beyond the fountain is a reception-room, then 
a little garden, dining-room, and so forth, and so on. The floors were 
all mosaic, the walls were stuccoed, or frescoed, or ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, and here and there were statues, large and small, and little 
fish-pools, and cascades of sparkling water that sprang from secret places 
in the colonnade of handsome piUars that surrounded the court, and 
kept the flower-beds fresh and the air cool. Those Pompeiians were 
very luxurious in their tastes and habits. The most exquisite bronzes 
we have seen in Europe came from the exhumed cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and also the finest cameos and the most delicate engravings 
on precious stones ; their pictures, eighteen or nineteen centuries old, 
are often much more pleasing than the celebrated rubbish of the old 
masters of three centuries ago. They were well up in art. From the 
creation of these works of the first, clear up to the eleventh century, art 
seems hardly to have existed at all — ^at least no remnants of it are left 
—and it was curious to see how far (in some things, at any rate) these 
old time pagans excelled the remote generations of masters that came 
after them. The pride of the world in scuiptures seem to be the 
** Laocoon ” and the ** Dying Gladiator ” in Rome. They are as old aa 
Pompeii, were dug from the earth like Pompeii ; but their exact age, or 
who made them, can only be conjectured. But worn and cracked, with' 
out a history, and with the blemishing stains of numberless centuries 
upon them, they still mutely mock at all efforts to rival their perfeo- 
tions. 

It was a qiiaint and curious pastime, wandering through this old 
silent city of the dead — lounging through utterly deserted streets where 
thousands and thousands of human bemgs once bought and sold, and 
walked and rode, and made the place resound with the noise and con- 
fusion of traffic and pleasure. They were not lazy. They hurried in 
those days. We had evidence of that. There was a temple on one 
comer, and it was a shorter cut to go between the columns of that 
temple from one street to the other than to go around — and behold that 
pathway had been worn deep into the heavy flagstone floor of the 
building by generations of time-saving feet! They would not go 
around when it was quicker to go through. We do that way in our 
cities. 

Ev^^here you see things that make you wonder how old these old 
houses were before the night ol destruction came — things too which 
bring back those lon^ dead inhabitants and place them living before 
your eyes. For instance, the steps (two feet thick — lava blocks) that 
lead up out of the schoo^ and the same kind of steps that lead up into 
the dress circle of the principal theatre, are almost worn through I For 
ages the boys hurried out of that school, and for ages their parents 
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htmried Into that theatre, and the nervous feet that have been dust and 
ashes for eighteen centuries have left their record for us to read to-day. 
1 imagined I could see crowds of gentlemen and ladies thronging into 
the theatre, with tickets for securea seats in their hand, and on the wsdl 
I read the imaginary placard, in infamous grammar, Positively no 
Free List, except Members op the Press ! ” Hanging about the 
doorway (I fancied) were slouchy Pompeiian street-boys uttering slang 
and profanity, and keeping a wary eye out for checks. I entered the 
theatre, and sat down in one of the long rows of stone benches in the 
dress circle, and looked at the place for the orchestra, and the ruined 
stage, and around at the wide sweep of empty boxes, and thought to 
inyself, This house won’t pay.” I tried to imagine the music in full 
blast, the leader of the orchestra beating time, and the “ versatile ” So- 
and-So (who had **just returned from a most successful tour in the 
provinces to play his last and farewell engagement of positively six 
nights only, in Pompeii, previous to his departure for Herculaneum ”) 
charging around the stage and piling the agony mountains high — but I 
could not do it with such a house ” as that ; those empty benches tied 
my fancy down to dull reality, I said, these people that ought to be 
here have been dead, and still, and mouldering to dust for ages and 
c^es, and will never care for the trifles and follies of life any more for 
ever — “Owing to circumstances, &c. &c., there will not be any performance 
to-night” Close down the curtain. Put out the lights. 

And so I turned away and went through shop after shop and store 
after store, far down the long street of the merchants, and called for the 
wares of Rome and the East, but the tradesmen were gone, the marts 
were silent, and nothing was left but the broken jars all set in cement ol 
cindem and ashes : the wine and the oil that once had idled them were 
gone with their owners. 

Hi a bakeshop was a mill for grinding the grain, and the furnaces for 
baking the bread : and they say that here, in the same furnaces, the 
exhumers of Pompeii found nice well-baked loaves, which the baker 
had not found time to remove from the ovens the last time he left his 
shop, because circumstances compelled him to leave in such a huny. , 

In one house (the only buildmg in Pompeii which no woman is now 
allowed to enter), were the small rooms and short beds of solid masonry, 
just as they were in the old times, and on the walls were pictures which 
looked almost as fresh as if they were painted yesterday, but which no 
pen could have the hardihood to desciibe ; and here and there were 
Latin inscriptions — obscene scintillations of wit, scratched by hands that 
possibly were uplifted to Heaven for succour in the midst of a driving 
storm of fire before the night was done. 

In one of the princip^ streets was a nonderous stone tank, and a 
water-spout that supplied it, and where tne tired, heated toil^ 
the Camp^na used to rest their right hands when they bent over to put 
their lips to the spout ; the thick stone was wom-*down to a broad groove 
an inch or two deep. Think of the countless thousands of hands that 
had pressed that spot in the ages that are gone, to so reduce a stone that 
U as hard as iron t 
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They had a great public bulletin board in Pompeii — a place where 
announcements for gladiatorial combats, elections, and such things, were 
posted — not on perishable paper, but carved in enduring stone. One 
lady, who I take it was rich and well brought up, advertised a dwelling 
or so to rent, with baths and all the modern improvements, and several 
hundred shops, stipulating that the dwellings should not be put to 
immoral purposes. You can find out who lived in many a house in 
Pompeii by the carved stone door-plates affixed to them : and in the 
same way you can tell who they were that occupy the tombs. Every- 
where around are things that reveal to you something of the customs 
and history of the forgotten people. But what would a volcano leave 
of an American city if it once rained its cinders on it ? Hardly a sign 
or a symbol to tell its story. 

In one of these long Pompeiian haUs the skeleton of a man was found, 
with ten pieces of gold in one hand and a large key in the other. He 
had seized his money and started towards the door, but the fiery tempest 
caught him at the very threshold, and he sank down and died. One 
more minute of precious time would have saved him. I saw the skeletons 
of a man, a woman, and two young girls. The woman had her hands 
spread wide apart, as if in mortal terror, and I imagined I could stiH 
trace upon her shapeless face something of the expression of wild despair 
that distorted it when the heavens rained fire in these streets, so many 
ages ago. The girls and the man lay with their faces upon their arms, 
as if they bad tried to shield them from the enveloping cinders. In one 
apartment eighteen skeletons were found, all in sitting postures, and 
blackened places on the walls still mark their shapes and show their 
attitudes, like shadows. One of them, a woman, still wore upon her 
skeleton throat a necklace, with her name engraved upon it — Jxjlie di 
Diomede. 

But perhaps the most poetical thing Pompeii has yielded to modern 
research, was that grand figure of a Eoman soldier, clad in complete 
armour, who, true to his duty, true to his proud name of a soldier of 
Home, and full of the stern courage which had given to that name its 
glory, stood to his post by the city gate, erect and unflinching, till the 
hell that raged around him burned out the dauntless spirit it could not 
conquer. 

We never read of Pompeii but we think of that soldier ; we cannot 
write of Pompeii without the natural impulse to grant to him the mention 
he so well deserves. Let us remember that he was a soldier not a police- 
man, and so praise him. Being a soldier he stayed — because the warrior 
instinct forbade him to fly. Had he been a policeman, he would have 
stayed also — because he would have been asleep. 

There are not half a dozen flights of stairs in Pompeii, and no other 
evidences that the houses were more than one story high. The people 
did not live in the clouds, as do the Venetians, the Genoese, and 
^Neapolitans of to-day. ^ 

We came out from under the solemn mysteries of this city of the 
Venerable Past — ^this city which perished, with all its old ways and its 
quaint old fashions about it, remote centuries ago, when the Disciples 
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irere preaching the new relidon, which, is as old as the hills to tis now— . 
and went dreaming among the trees that grow over acres and acres of its 
still buried streets and squares, till a shrill whistle and the cry of— 
All aboard — last train for Naples P' woke me up and reminded me 
that I belonged in the nineteenth century, and was not a dusty mummy, 
caked with ashes and cinders, eighteen hundred years old. The transi- 
tion was startling. The idea of a railroad train actually running to old 
dead Pompeii, and whistling irreverently, and calling for passengers in 
the most bustling and business-like way, was as strange a thing as one 
could imagine, and as unpoetical and disa^eeable as it was strange. 
Compare the cheerful life and the sunsnme of this day with the horrors 
the younger PHny saw here, the 9th of November, a.d. 79, when he was 
so braveljr striving tc remove hia mother out of reach of harm, while she 
begged him, with all a mother^s unselfishness, to leave her to perish, and 
save himself 

“By this time the murky darkness had so increased, that one might have be- 
Keved himself abroad in a black and moonless night, or in a chamber where all 
the lights had been eztin^shed. On every band was heard the complaints of 
women, the wailing of children, and the cries of men. One called his father, 
another his son, and another his wife, and only by their voices could they know 
each other. Many in their despair begged that death would come and end their 
distress. 

“ Some implored the gods to succour them, and some believed that this night 
was the last, the eternal night which should engulf the universe I 
“ Even so it seemed to me— and 1 consoled myself for the coming death with 
the reflection : Behold, the Wobld is PASsma awat ! ” 


After browsing among the stately ruins of Rome, of Baiae, of Pompeii, 
and after glancing down the long marble ranks of battered and name- 
less imperial heads that stretch down the corridors of the Vatican, one 
thing strikes me with a force it never had before— the unsubstantial, 
unlasting character of fame. Men lived long lives in the olden time, 
and struggled feverishly through them, toiling like slaves in oratory, in 
generalship, or in literature, and then laid them down and died, l^py 
m the possession of an enduring history and a deathless name. Well, 
twenty little centuries flutter away, aud what is left of these things ? A 
crazy inscription on a block of atone, which snuffy antiquaries bother 
over and tangle up and make nothing out of but a bare name (which 
they ‘spell wrong) — no history, no tradition, no poetry — nothing that can 
give it even a passing interest What may be left of General Grant's 
great name forty centuries hence 1 This— in the Encyclopaedia for a-B. 
5868, possibly — 


“XTkiah S. (or Z.) Gbauitt— popular poet of ancient times in the Aztec pro- 
vinces of the United States of British America. Some authors say flc^nrished 
about A.D. 742 ; but the learned Ah-ah Foo-foo states that he was a cotemporary 
of Scharkspyre, the English poet, and flourished about A.D. 1328, some three 
aenturies aft&r the Trojan war Instead of before it. He Vrote ‘ Bock me to Sleeps 

Mother.*” .. ,, 

i-v r . 

These thoughts sadden me. I will to bed. 



PART II 


THE NEW PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 


CHAPTER I. 

H ome again ! For tlie first time, in many weeks, tke ship’s entire 
family met and shook hands on the quarter-deck. They had 
gathered from many points of the compass and from many lands, 
but not one was missing ; there was no tale of sickness or death among 
the flock to dampen the pleasure of the reunion. Once more there was a 
full audience on deck to listen to the sailor’s chorus as they got the 
anchor up, and to wave an adieu to the land as we sped away from 
Naples. The seats were full at dinner again, the domino parties were 
complete, and the life and bustle on the upper deck in the fine moon- 
light at night was like old times-— old times that had been gone weeks 
only, but yet they were weeks so crowded with incident, adventure, and 
excitement, that they seemed almost like years. There was no lack of 
cheerfulness on board the Quaker City, For once, her title was a mis- 
nomer. 

At seven in the evening, with the western horizon all golden from the 
sunken sun, and specked with distant ships, the full moon sailing high 
overhead, the dark blue of the sea under foot, and a strange sort of twi- 
light affected by all these different %hts and colours around us and about 
us, we sighted superb Stromboli. With what majesty the monarch held 
his lonely state atx)ve the level sea ! Distance clothed him in a purple 
gloom, and added a veil of shimmering mist that so softened his rugged 
features that we seemed to see him through a web of silver gauze. His 
torch out ; his fires were smouldering ; a tall column of smoke that 
rose up and lost itself in the growing moonlight was all the sign he gave 
that he was a living Autocrat of the Sea and not the spectre of a dead 
one. 

At two in the morning we swept through the Straits of Messing and 
90 bright was the moonlight that Italy on the one hand, and Sicily on 
the other, seemed almost as distinctly visible as though we looked at them 
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tom the iniddle of a street 'we were traversing. The city of Messina, 
milk-white, and starred and spangled all over with gaslights, was a tairy 
sp^tacle. A ^eat party of us were on deck smoking and making a 
noise, and waiting to see famous Scyiia and Charybdis. And presently 
the Oracle stepped out with his eternal spyglass and squared himself on 
the deck like another Colossus of Rhodes. It was a surprise to see hiTn 
abroad at such an hour. Nobody supposed he cared anything about an 
old fable like that of Scylla and Charybdis. One of the boys said— • 

“ Hello, doctor, what are you doing up here at this time of night 1-^ 
What do you want to see this place for ? ” 

What do 1 want to see this place for ? Young man, little do you 
know me, or you wouldn’t ask such a question. I wish to see all the 
places that’s mentioned in the Bible.” 

** Stuff — this place isn’t mentioned in the Bible.” 

It ain’t mentioned in the Bible ? — this place ain’t? — ^well now, what 
place is this, since you know so much about it 1 ” 

Why it’s Scylla and Charybdis.” 

“Scylla and Cha— confound it, I thought it was Sodom and Gkn 
morrah ? ” 

And he closed up his glass and went below. The above is the ship 
story. Its plausibility is marred a little by the fact that the Oracle 
was not a biblical student, and did not spend much of his time instruct- 
ing hinaself about Scriptural localities. — They say the Oracle complains, 
in this hot weather lately, that the only beverage in the ship that is 
passable is the butter. He did not mean butter, of course, but mas- 
much as that article remains in a melted state now since we are out oi 
ice, it is fair to dve him the credit of getting one loj^ word in the 
right place, anyhow, for once in his life. He said, in Rome, that the 
Pope was a noble-looking old man, but he never did think much of bis 
Iliad. ^ 

We spent one pleasant day skirting along the Isles of Greece. They 
are very moxmtainous. Their prevailing tints are pey and brown, 
approacning to red. Little white villages, surrounded by trees, nestle in 
me valleys, or roost upon the lofty perpendicular sea-walls. 

We had one fine sunset — a rich camune flush that suffused the western 
sky and cast a ruddy glow far over the sea. — Fine sunsets seem to be 
rare hi this part of the world — or at least, striking ones. They are soft, 
sensuous, lovely — they are exquisite, retoed, effeminate, but we have 
seen no sunsets here yet like the gorgeous conflagrations that flame in 
the track of the sinkmg sun iu our high northern latitudes. 

But what were sunsets to us, with the wild excitement upon us of 
approaching the most renowned of cities 1 What cared we for outward 
visions, when Agamemnon, Achilles, and a thousand other hero^ of the 
me at Past were marching in ghostly procession through our fancies I 
What were sunsets to us, who were about to Live and breathe and walk 
In actual Athens ; yea, and go far down into the dead centuries and bid 
in person for the slaves, Diogenes and Plato, in the public market-place, 
or gossip with the neighbours about the siege of Troy or tto splendid 
de^s of Marathon \ We scorned to consider sunsets* 
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We amvefl and entered the ancient harhour of the Pirsens at last 
We dropped anchor within half a mile of the village. Away off, across 
the undulating Plain of Attica, could be seen a little square-topped hill 
with a something on it, which our glasses soon discovered to be the 
ruined edifices of the citadel of the Athenians, and most prominent 
among them loomed the venerable Parthenon. So exquisitely clear and 
pure is this wonderful atmosphere that every column of the noble 
structure was discernible through the telescope, and even the smaller 
ruins about it assumed some semblance of shape. This at a distance of 
five or six miles. In the valley, near the Acropolis (the square-topped 
hill before spoken of), Athens itself could be vaguely made out with an 
ordinary lorgnette. Everybody was anxious to get ashore and visit these 
classic localities as qmckly as possible. No land we had yet seen had 
aroused such universal interest among the passengers. 

But bad news came. The commandant of the Piraeus came in his boat, 
and said we must either depart or else get outside the harboiir and re- 
main imprisoned in our ship, under rigid quarantine, for eleven days I 
So we took up the anchor and moved outside, to lie a dozen hours or so, 
taking in supplies, and then sail for Constantinople. It was the bitterest 
disappointment we had yet experienced. To lie a whole day in sight 
of the Acropolis, and yet be obliged to go away without visiting Athens® 
Disappointment was hardly a strons enough word to describe the cir-* 
eumstances. 

All hands were on deck, aU the afternoon, with books and maps and 
glasses, trying to determine which narrow rocky ridge ” was the Areo* 
pagus, which sloping hill the Pnyx, which elevation the Museum Hill| 
and so on. And we got things confused. Discussion became heated, 
and party spirit ran high. Church members were gazing with emotion 
upon a mil which they said was the one St Paul preached firom, and 
another faction claimed that that hill vras Hymettus, and another that it 
was Pentelicon. After all the trouble, we could be certain of only on® 
thing — the square-toped hill was the Acropolis, and the g^d ruin that 
crowned it was the Parthenon, whose picture we knew in infancy in the 
school-books. 

We inquired of everybody who came near the ship, whether there 
were guards in the Piraeus, whether they were strict, what the chances 
were of capture should any of us slip ashore, and in case any of us made 
the venture and were caught, what would be probably done to us 1 The 
answers were discouragiag : Inhere was a strong guard or police force ; 
the Piraeus was a small town, and any stranger seen in it would surely 
attract attention — capture would be certain. The commandant said the 
punishment would be ** heavy ; ” when asked ‘‘ how heavy ? he said it 
would be “ veiv severe — that was all we could get out of him. 

At elSVen oxlock at night, when most of the ship^s company were 
abed, four of us stole somy ashore in a small boat, a clouded moon 
favouring the enterprise,'" and started two and two, and far apart, over a 
low hni, intending to go clear around the Piraeus, out of the range of its 
police. Picking our way so stealthily over that rocky, nettle-grown 
eminence, made me feel a good deal as if I were on my way somewhere 
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to steal something. My immediate comrade and I talked in an under- 
tone about quarantine laws and their penalties, but we found nothing 
4heeruig in the subject I was posted. Only a few days before, I was 
talking with our captain, and he mentioned the case of a man who 
swam ashore from a quarantined ship somewhere, and got imprisoned 
six months for it ; and when he was m Genoa a few years ago, a captain 
of a quarantined ship went in his boat to a departing ship, which was 
already outside of the harbour, and put a letter on board to be taken 
to hifl family, and the authorities imprisoned him three months for it, 
and then conducted him and his ship fairly to sea, and warned him nevex 
to show himself in that port again while he livedl This kind of conver- 
sation did no good, fuilher than to mve a sort of dismal interest to our 
quarantine-breaking expedition, and so we dropped it We made the 
entire circuit of the town without seeing anyb(iiy but one man, who 
stared at us curiously, but said nothing, and a dozen persons asleep on 
the ground before their doors, whom we walked among and never woke 
—but we woke up dogs enough, in all conscience — we always had one 
or two barking at our heels, and several times we had as many as ten 
and twelve at once. They made such a preposterous din that persons 
abwd our ship said they could tell how we were progressing for a long 
time, and where we were by the barking of the dogs. The clouded 
moon still favoured us. When we had made the whole circuit, and were 
passing among the houses on the further side of the town, the moon 
came out splendidly, but we no longer feared the light. As we 
approached a well, near a house, to get a drink, the owner merely 
glanced at us and went within. He left the quiet, slumbering town ^ 
our mercy. I record it here proudly, that we didn^t do anything to 
it 

Seeing no road, we took a tail hill to the left of the distant Acropolis 
for a mark, and steered straight for it over aU obstructions, and over a 
little rougher piece of country than exists anywhere else outside of the 
State of Nevada, perhaps. Fart of the way it was covered with small, 
loose stones — we trod on six at a time, and they all rolled. Another 
part of it was dry, loose, newly-ploughed ground. StiU another part of 
it was a long stretch of low-^pe vines, which were tanglesome and 
troublesome, and which we took to be brambles. The Attic Plain, 
barring the grape-vines, was a barren, desolate, unpoetical waste— I 
wonder what it was in Greece’s Age of Glory, five hundred years before 
Christ ? 

In the neighbourhood of one o’clock in the morning, when we were 
heated with fast walking and parched with thirst, Denny exclaimed, 
« Why, these weeds are grape-vines ! ” and in five minutes we had a 
score of bunches of large, white, delicious grapes, and were reaching 
down for more when a dark shape rose mysteriously up out^ of the 
shadows beside us and said “ Ho ! ” And so we left 

In ten minutes more we struck into a beautiful road, and unlike some 
others we had stumbled upon at intervals, it led in the right direction. 
We followed it It was broad, and smooth, and white — ^handsome and 
in perfect repair, and shaded on both sides for a mile or so with single 
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ranks of trees, and also with luxuriant vineyards. Twice we entered 
and stole grapes, and the second time somebody shouted at us from some 
invisible place. UTiereupon we left again. We speculated in grapes 
no more on that side of Athens. ^ 

Shortly we came upon an ancient stone aqueduct, built upon archesj 
and from that time forth we had ruins all about us — we were approach- 
ing oui journey’s end. We could not see the Acropolis now or the 
high hill either, and I wanted to follow the road till we were abreast of 
them, but the others ove^^ruled me, and vre toiled laboriously up the 
stony hill immediately in our front — and from its summit saw another 
— climbed it and saw another ! It was an hour of exhausting work. 
Soon we came upon a row of open ^aves, cut in the solid rock — (for a 
while one of them served Socrates for a prison) — we passed around the 
shoulder of the hill, and the citadel, in ail its ruined magnificence, burst 
upon us ! We hurried across the ravine and up a winding road, and 
stood on the old Acropolis, with the prodigious walls of the citadel 
towering above our heads. We did not stop to inspect their massive 
blocks of marble, or measure their height, or guess at their extraordi- 
nary thickness, but passed at once through a great arched passage like a 
railway tunnel, and went straight to the gate that leads to the ancient 
temples. It was locked ! So, after all, it seemed that we were not to 
see the great Parthenon face to face. We sat down and held a council 
of war. Eesult : the gate was only a flimsy structure of wood — we 
would break it down. It seemed like desecration, but then we had 
travelled far, and oiu necessities were urgent. We could not hunt up 
guides and keepers — we must be on the ship before daylight So we 
argued. This was all very fine, but when we came to break the gate, 
we could net do it. We moved around an angle of the wall and found 
a low bastion — eight feet high without — ten or twelve within. Denny 
prepared to scale it, and we got ready to follow. By dint of hard 
scrambling he finally straddled the top, but some loose stones crumbled 
away and feB with a crash into the court within. There was instantly 
a banmng of doors and a shout. Denny dropped from the wall in a 
Iwinidin^, and we retreated in disorder to the gate. Xerxes took that 
mighty citadel four hundred and eighty years before Christ, when his 
five millions of soldiers and camp-followers followed him to Greece, and 
if we four Americans could have remained unmolested five minutes 
lo^er, we would have taken it too. 

'The garrison had turned out — four Greeks. We clamoured at the 
gate, and they admitted us. [Bribery and corruption.] 

We crossed a large court, entered a great door, and stood upon a pave- 
ment of purest white marble, deeply worn by footprints. Before us, in 
the flooding moonlight, rose the noblest ruins we had ever looked upon 
— the Bropylee ; a small Temple of Minerva ; the Temple of Hercules, 
and the grand Parthenon. [W e got these names from the Greek guide, 
who didn’t seem to knw more than seven men ought to know.] These 
edifices were all built oi the whitest Pentelic marble, but have a pinkish 
stain upon them now. Where any part is broken, however, the fracture 
looks like fine loaf sugar. Sli caryatides or marble women,i clad in 
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flowing robes, support the portico of the Temple of Hercules, hut the 
porticoes and colonnades of the other structures are formed of tnaesivg 
boric and Ionic pillars, whose flutings and capitals are still measurably 
perfect, notwithstanding the centuries that have gone over them and 
the sieges they have suffered. The Parthenon, originally, was two hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet long, one hundred wide, and seventy high, and 
had two rows of great columns, eight in each, at either end, and single 
rows of seventeen each down the sides, and was one of the most graceful 
and beautiful edifices ever erected. 

Most of the Pai-thenon’s imposing columns are still standing, but the 
roof is gone. It was a perfect building two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when a shell dropped into the Venetian magazine stored here, and tLe 
explosion which followed wrecked and unroofed it. I remember but 
little about the Parthenon, and I have put in one or two facts and 
figures for the use of other people with short memories. Got them from 
the guide-book. 

As we wandered thoughtfully down the marble-paved length of this 
stately temple, the scene about us was strangely impressive. Here and 
there, in lavish profusion, were gleaming white statues of men and 
women, propped against blocks of marble, some of them armless, some 
without legs, others headless — but all looking mournful in the moon- 
l^ht, and startlingly human ! They rose up and confronted the mid- 
night intruder on every side — ^they stared at him with stony eyes from 
unlooked-for nooks and recesses ; they peered at him over pameni^ 
heaps far down the desolate corridors ; they barred his way in tne midst 
of me broad forum, and solemnly pointed with handless arms the way 
from the sacred fane j and through the roofless temple the moon looked 
down, and banded the floor and darkened the scattered fragments and 
broken statues with the slanting shadows of the columns. 

What a world of ruined sculpture was about us I Set up in rows — 
stacked up ia piles — scattered broadcast over the wide area of the Acro- 
polis — were hundreds of crippled statues of all sizes and of the most 
exquisite workmanship ; and vast fragments of marble that once belonged 
to the entablatures, covered with bas-reliefs representing battles and 
sieges, ships of war with three and four tiers of oars, pageants and pro- 
cessions — everything one could think ol History says that the temples 
of the Acropolis were filled with the noblest works of Praxiteles and 
Phidias, and of many a great master in sculpture besides — and surely 
these elegant fragments attest it. 

We w^ed out into the grass-grown, fragment-strewn court beyond 
the Parthenon. It startled us, every now and then, to see a stony white 
face stare suddenly up at us out of the grass with its dead eyes. The 
place seemed alive with ghosts. I half expected to see the Athenian 
heroes of twenty centuries ago glide out of the shadows and fi*eal into 
the old temple they knew so well and regarded with such boundless 
pride. 

The full moon was riding high in the cloudless heavens now. We 
sauntered carelessly and unthinkingly to the edge of the lofty battle- 
ments of the citadel and looked down — a vision ! And such a vision! 
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Atkens by moonliglit ! Tke prophet that thought the splendotirs of the 
New Jerusalem were revealed to him surely saw this instead 1 It lay iu 
the level plain right under our feet — all spread abroad like a picture— 
and we looked down upon it as we might have looked from a balloon. 
We saw no semblance of a street, but every house, every window, every 
clinging vine, every projection, was as distinct and sharply marked as if 
the time were noonday ; and yet there was no glare, no glitter, nothing 
harsh or repulsive — the noiseless city was flooded with the mellowest 
light that ever streamed from the moon, and seemed like some living 
creature wrapped in peaceful slumber. On its further side was a little 
temple, whose delicate pillars and ornate front glowed with a rich 
lustre that chained the eye like a spell ; and nearer by, the palace 
of the king reared its creamy walls out of the midst of a great garden of 
shrubbery that was flecked all over with a random shower of amber 
lights^ — a spray of golden sparks that lost their brightness in the glory 
of the moon, and glinted softly upon the sea of dark foliage like the 
pallid stars of the milky way. Overhead the stately columns, majestic 
still in their ruin — under foot the dreaming city — ^in the distance the 
silver sea—not on the broad earth is there another picture half so 
beautiful ! 

As we turned and moved again through the temple, I wished that the 
illustrious men who had sat in it in the remote ages could visit it again 
and reveal themselves to our curious eyes — Plato, Aiistotle, Demosthenes, 
Bocrates, Phocion, Pythagoras, Euclid, Pindar, Xenophon, Herodotus. 
Praxiteles and Phidias, Zeuxis the painter. What a constellation c« 
celebrated names ! But more than all, I wished that old ^Diogenes, 
groping so patiently with his lantern, searching so zealously for one 
solitary honest man in all the world, might meander along and stumble 
on our party. I ou^ht not to say it, maybe, but still 1 suppose he 
would have put out ms light. 

We left the Parthenon to keep its watch over old Athens, as it had 
kept it for twenty-three hundred years, and went and stood outside the 
walls of the citadel. In the dist^ce was the ancient, but still almost 
perfect Temple of Theseus, and close by, looking to the west, was the 
Bema, from whence Demosthenes thundered his philippics and fired the 
wavering patriotism of his countrymen. To the right was Mars Hill, 
where the Areopagus sat in ancient times, and where St Paul defined 
his position, and below was the market-place where he disputed daily” 
with the gossip-loving Athenians, We climbed the stone steps St Paul 
ascended, and stood in the sqpire-cut place he stood in, and tried to 
recollect the Bible account 01 the matter — ^but for ceitain reasons, I 
could not recall the words. I have found them since — 

“ No^ while Patd waited for them at Athens, hia spirit was stirred in him, 
when he saw the city wholly given up to idolatry. 

** Therefore disputed hei^in the syuagogne with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that met with him. 

• «•«.••• 

** And they took him and brought him unto Areopagus, saying, ‘ May we know 
what this new doctrine whereot won speakest is ? ’ 
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• ••••••* 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars Hill, and eaid, * To men of Athensi I 
perceive that in all things yo are too superstitious ; 

** ‘ For as I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this 
Inscription : To the Unknown God. Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.* -dcis oh. xvij. 

It occurred to us, after a while, that if we wanted to get home before 
daylight betrayed us, we had better be moving. So we hurried away. 
When far on our road, we had a i)arting view of the Parthenon, with 
the moonlight streaming through its open colonnades and touching its 
catutals with silver. As it looked then, solemn, grand, and beautiM, it 
wul always remain in our memories. 

As we marched along we began to get over our fears, and ceased to 
care much about quarantine scouts or anybody else. We grew bold and 
reckless ; and once, in a sudden burst of courage, I even threw a stone 
at a dog. It was a jjleasant reflection, though, that I did not hit him, 
because his master might just possibly nave been a policeman. Inspired 
oy this h^py failure, my valour became utterly uncontrollable, and at 
intervals 1 absolutely whistled, though on a moderate key. But bold- 
ness breeds boldness, and shortly I plunged into a vineyard, in the full 
light of the moon, and captured a gallon of superb grapes, not even 
minding the presence of a peasant who rode by on a mule. Denny and 
Birch followed my example. Now I had grapes enough for a dozen, but 
then Jackson was all swollen up with courage too, and he was obliged 
to enter a vineyard presently. The first bimch he seized brought 
trouble. A frowsy, bearded brigand sprang into the road with a shout, 
and flourished a musket in the light of the moon J We sidled toward 
the Piraeus — not running, you understand, but only advancing with 
celerity. The brigand shouted f^ain, but still we advanced. It was 
getting late, and we had no time to fool away on every ass that wanted 
to drivel Greek platitudes to us. We would just as soon have talked 
with him as not if we had not been in a hurry. Presently Denny said, 
“ Those fellows are following us ! ” 

We turned, and, sure enough, there they were— three fantastic pirat^ 
armed with guns. We slackened our pace to let them come up, and in 
the meantime I got out my cargo of grapes and dropped them firmly 
but reluctantly into the shadows by the wayside. But I was not afraid 
I only felt that it was not right to steal grapes. And all the more so 
when the owner was around— and not only around, but with his friends 
around also. The villains came up and searched a bundle Dr Birch had 
in his hand, and scowled upon him when they found it had nothing in 
it but some holy rocks from Mars Hill, and tnese were not contraband. 
They evidently suspected him of playing some wretched fraud fipon 
them, and seemed hm inclined to scalp the party* But finally they dis- 
missed us with a warning, couched in excellent Gyeek, I suppose, and 
dropped tranquilly in our wake. When they had gone three*hundred 
yards they stopped, and we went on rejoicing. But behold, another 
armed rascal came out of the shadows and took their place, and followed 
us two hundred vards. Then he d livexed us over to anotner miscreanti 
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wiic esoaerged from some mysterious place, aud lie in turn to anothesf I 
For a mile and a Iialf oar rear was guarded all the while by armed mea^ 
I never travelled in so much state before in all my life. 

It was a good while after that before we ventured to steal any more 
grapes, and when we did we stirred up another troublesome brigand, 
and then we ceased all further speculation in that line. I suppose that 
fellow that rode by on the mule posted all the sentinels, from Athens 
to the Firseus, about us. 

Every field on that long route was watched by an armed sentinel, 
some of whom had fallen asleep, no doubt, but were on hand neverthe- 
less. This shows what sort of a country modern Attica is — a commnnily 
of questionable characters. These men were not there to guard their 
possessions against stiangers, but against each other ; for strangers 
seldom visit Athens and the Piraeus, and when they do, they go in day- 
light, and can buy all the grapes they want for a trifle. The modem in- 
habitants are confisc^tors and falsifiers of high repute, if gossip speaks 
truly concerning them, and I freely beiieve it does. 

Just as the earliest tinges of the dawn flushed the eastern sky and 
turned the pillared Parthenon to a broken harp hung in the pearly 
horizon, we closed our thirteenth mile of weary roundabout marching, 
and emerged upon the seashore abreast the ships, with our usual escort 
of fifteen hundred Pirasan dogs how’ling at our heels. We hailed a beat 
that was two or three hundred yards from shore, and discovered in a 
moment that it was a police-boat on the look-out for any quarantine 
breakers that might chance to be abroad. So we dodged — we were 
used to that by this time — and when the scouts reached the spot we had 
so lately occupied, we were absent. They cruised along the shore, but 
in the wrong direction, and shortly our own boat issued from the gloom 
and took us aboard. They had heard our signal on the ship. We 
rowed noiselessly away, and before the police-boat came in sight again, 
ive were safe at home once more. 

Four more of our passengers were anxious to visit Athens, and started 
half-an-hour after we returned ; but they had not been ashore five 
mhmtes till the police discovered and chased them so hotly that they 
barely escaped to their boat again, and that was alL They pursued the 
enterprise no further. 

We set sail for Constantinople to-day, but some of us little care for 
that. We have seen all there was to see in the old city that had its 
birth sixteen hundred years before Christ was bom, and was an old 
town before the foundations of Troy were laid — and saw it in its most 
attractive aspect Wherefore, why should we worry ? 

Two other passengers ran the blockade successfully last night So 
we foamed this morning. They slipped away so quietly that they were 
not missed from the ship for several noui*s. They had the hardihood to 
march into the Piraeus in the early dusk and hire a carriage. They ran 
some danger of adding two or three months' imprisonment to the other 
novelties of their Holy Land Pleasure Excursion. I admire “cheek,”* 
But they went and came safely, and never walked a step, 

* Quotation from the Pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Atlieiis all through the i&latids of the Gredsu Aichipeh^Oi we 
saw little but forbidding sea-walls and barren hills, sometimes sur-* 
mounted by three or four graceful columns of some ancient temple, 
lonely and deserted — a fitting symbol of the desolation that has come 
upon all Greece in these latter ages. We saw no ploughed fields, very 
f€w villages, no trees or grass, or vegetation of any kind scarcely, and 
hardly ever an isolated house, Greece is a bleak, unsmiling desert, 
without agriculture, manufactures, or commerce apparently. What 
supports its poverty-stricken people or its Government is a mystery. 

I suppose that ancient Greece and modem Greece compared, furnish 
the most extravagant contrast to be found in history. George L, an 
infant of eighteen, and a scraggy nest of foreign officeholders, sit in the 
palaces of Themistocles, Pericles, and the illustrious scholars and 
generals of the Golden Age of Greece. The fleets that were the wonder 
of the world when the Parthenon was new, are a beggarly handful of 
fishing smacks now, and the manly people that performed such miracles 
of valour at Marathon, are only a tribe of unconsidered slaves to-day. 
The classic Ilyssus has gone dry, and so have all the sources of Grecian 
wealth and greatness. The nation numbers only eight hundred thou- 
sand souls, and there is poverty and misery and mendacity enough 
among them to furnish forty millions and be liberal about it Under 
King Otho the revenues of the State were five millions of dollars — ^raised 
from a tax of one-tenth of all the agricultural products of the land 
(which tenth the farmer had to bring to the royal granaries on pack- 
mules any distance not exceeding six leagues) and from extravagant 
taxes on trade and commerce. Out of that five millions the small tyrant 
tried to keep an army of ten thousand men, pay all the hundreds of 
useless Grand Equernes in Waiting, First Grooms of the Bedchamber, 
Lord High Chancellors of the Exploded Exchequer, and all the other 
absurdities which these puppy-kingdoms indulge in, in imitation of the 
great monarchies ; and in addition, he set about building a white marble 
psdace, to cost about five millions itself I The result was, simply : ten 
mto five goes no times and none oW. All these things could not be 
done with five millions, and Otho fell into trouble. 

The Greek throne, with its unpromising adjuncts of a ragged popula- 
tion of ingenious rascals, who were out of employment eight months in 
the year because there was little for them to borrow and less to confiscate, 
and a waste of barren hiUs and weed-grown deserts, went beggingjfor a 
good while. It was offered to one of Victoria’s sons, and afterwards to 
various other younger sons of royalty who had no thrones and were out 
of business, but they sdl had the charity to decline the dreary honour, 
and veneration enough for Greece’s ancient greatness to refuse to mock 
her sorrowful rags and dirt with a tinsel throne in this day of her humi- 
liation— till they came to this young Danish George, and he took it He 
has finished iffie splendid pal^ I saw in the radiant moonlight the 
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other night, and is doing many other things for the salvation of Greece^ 
they say. 

We sailed tkrotigh the barren Archipelago, and into the narrow 
channel they sometimes call the Dardanelles, and sometimes the Helles- 
pont This part of the country is rich in historic reminiscences, and 
poor as Sahara in eveiything else. For instance, as we approached the 
Dardanelles, we coasted along the Plains of Troy and past the mouth of 
the Scamander. We saw where Troy h^d stood (in the distance), and 
where it does not stand now — a city that perished when the world was 
young. The poor Trojans are all dead now. They were born too late 
to see Noah's ark, and died too soon to see our menagerie. We saw 
where Agamemnon's fleet rendezvoused, and away inland a mountain 
which the map said was Mount Ida. Within the Hellespont we saw 
where the origmal flrst shoddy contract mentioned in history was carried 
out, and the parties of the second part ” ^ntly rebuked by Xerxes. 
I speak of the fWous bridge of boats which Xerxes ordered to be built 
over the narrowest part of the Hellespont (where it is only two or three 
miles wide). A moderate gale destroyed the flimsy structure, and the 
King, thinking that to publicly rebuke the contractors might have a 
good effect on the next set, called them out before the army and had 
them beheaded I In the next ten minutes he let a new contract for the 
bridge. It has been observed by ancient writers that the second bridge 
was a very good bridge. Xerxes crossed his host of five millions of men 
on it ; and if it had not been purposely destroyed, it would probably 
have been there yet If our (iovemment would rebuke some of our 
shoddy contractors occasionally, it might work much good. In the 
Hellespont we saw where Leander and Lord Byron swam across, the one 
to see her upon whom his soul's affections were fixed with a devotion 
that only death could impair, and the other merely for a flyer, as Jack 
says. We had two noted tombs near us, too. On one shore slept Ajax, 
and on the other Hecuba. 

We had water batteries and forts on both sides of the Hellespont, 
flying the crimson flag of Turkey, with its white crescent, and occasion- 
ally a village, and sometimes a train of camels. Wc had all these to 
look at tni we entered the broad sea of Marmora, and then the land 
soon fading from view, we resumed euchre and whist once more. 

We dropped anchor in the mouth of the Golden Horn at daylight in 
the morning. Only three or four of us were up to see the ^eat Ottoman 
capital The passengers do not turn out at unseasonable hours, as they 
used to, to get the earliest possible glimpse of strange foreign cities. 
They are well over that. If we were lying in sight of the Pyramids of 
E^pt, they would not come on deck until after breakfast now-a-days. 

'Tge Golden Horn is a narrow arm of the sea, which branches from 
flie Bo^horus (a sort of broad river which connects the Marmora and 
Black Seas), and, curving around, divides the city in the middle, 
Galata and Pera are'on one side of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn; 
Stamboul (ancient Byzantium) is upon the other. On the other bank or 
the Bosphorus is Scutari and other suburbs of Constantinople. This 
great city contains a million inhabitants ; but so narrow are its streets, 
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and so crowded together are its houses, that it does not cover much 
more than half as much ground as New York City, Seen from the 
anchorage, or from a mile or so up the Bosphorus, it is by far the 
handsomest city we have seen. Its dense array of houses swells upward 
from the wateiPs edge, and spreads over the domes of many h fn« ; and 
the gardens that peep out here and there, the ^eat globes of the 
mosques, and the countless minarets that meet Sie eye everywhere, 
invest the metropolis with the quaint Oriental aspect one dreams of 
when he reads books of eastern travel Constantinople makes a noble 
picture. 

But its attractiveness begins and ends with its picturesquenesa. From 
the time one starts ashore till he gets back again, he execrates it. The 
boat he goes in is admirably miscalculated for the service it is built for. 
It is handsomely and neatly fitted up, but no man could handle it well 
in the turbulent currents that sweep down the Bosphorus from the 
Black Sea, and few men could row it satisfactorily even in still water. 
It is a long, light canoe (caique), large at one end and tapering to a 
knife blade at the other. They make that long sharp end the bow, and 
you can imagine how these boiling currents spin it about It has two 
oars, and sometimes four, and no rudder. You start to go to a given 
point, and you run in fifty different directions before you get there, 
First one oar is backing water, and then the other ; it is seldom that 
both are ^oing ahead at once. This kind of boating is calculated to 
drive an impatient man mad in a week. The boatmen are the awk* 
wardest, the stupidest, and the most unscientific on earth, without 
question. 

Ashore, it was — ^well it was an eternal circus. People were thickei 
than bees in those narrow streets, and the men were dressed in all tdie 
outrageous, outlandish, idolatrous, extravagant, thunder-and-lightni^ 
costumes that ever a tmor with the delirium tremem and seven devils 
could conceive of. There was no freak in dress too crazy to be indulged 
in ; no absurdity too absurd to be tolerated; no frenzy in ragged diabol- 
ism too fantastic to be attempted. No two men were dressea ahka It 
was a wild masquerade of all imaginable costumes— every struggling 
throng in every street was a dissolving view of stunning contrasts. Borne 
patriarchs wore awful tuibanSi but the grand mass of the infidel hotde 
wore the fiery-red skuU-cap they call a fez. All the remainder of the 
raiment they indulged in was utterly indescribable. 

The shops here are mere coops, mere boxes, bath-rooms, closets— any- 
thing you please to call them — on the first fioor. The Turks sit cross- 
legged in them, and work and trade and smoke long pipes, and smell 
like— like Turks. That covers the ground. Crowdmg the narrow 
streets in front of them are beggars, who beg for eve^ yet never ciJIlect 
anything ; and wonderful cripples, distorted out of all semblance of 
humanity almost 5 vagabonds driving laden asses ; porters carrying 
dry-goods boxes as large as cottages on their backs ; pe(Bars of grapes, 
hot com, pumpkin -seeds, and a hundred other things, yelling like fiends; 
and sleepmg happily, comfortably, serenely, ^ong the hurrying feet, 
axe famed dogs of Constantinople. Dxutin^'. noiselessly about are 
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squads of Turkish women, draped from chin to feet in flowing robes, 
and with snowy veils bound about their heads, that disclose only the 
eyes and a vague shadowy notion of their features. Seen moving about, 
far away in the dim arched aisles of the Great Bazaar, they look as t^ 
shrouded dead must have looked when they walked forth from their 
graves amid the storms and thunders and earthquakes that burst upon 
Calvary that awful night of the Crucifixion. A street in Constantinople 
is a picture which one ought to see once — not oftener. 

And then there was the goose-rancher — a fellow who drove a hundred 
geese before bim about the city, and tried to sell them. He had a pole 
ten feet long, with a crook in the end of it, and occasionally a goose 
would branch out from the flock and make a lively break round the 
comer, with wings half lifted and neck stretched to its utmost. Did the 
goose-merchant get excited ? No 5 he took his pole and reached ai*ter 
Chat goose with unspeakable sang froid — took a hitch round his neck, 
and ^ yanked^ him back to his place m the flock without an effort. 
He steered his geese with that stick as easily as another man would steer 
a yawL A few hours afterward we saw him sitting on a stone at a 
comer, in the midst of the turmoil, sound asleep in the sun, with hia 
geese squatting around him, or dodging out of the way of asses and men. 
We came by again wdthin the hour, and he was taking account of stock, 
to see wheuier any of his flock had strayed or been stolen. The way he 
did it was unique. He put the end of his stick within six or eight inches 
of a stone wall, and made the geese march in single file between it and 
the wall. He counted them as they went by. There was no dodging 
that arrangement. 

If you want dwarfs — I mean just a few dwarfs for a curiosity — go to 
Genoa. If you wish to buy them hy the gross, for retail, go to Milan. 
There are plenty of dwarfs all over Italy, but it did seem to me that in 
Milan the crop was luxuriant. If you would see a fair average style of 
assorted crippes, go to Naples, or travel through the Roman States, 
But if you would see the veiw heart and home of cripples and human 
monsters both, go straight to Constantinople. A beggar in Naples who 
can show a foot which has all run into one horrible toe, with one shape- 
less nail on it, has a fortune — ^but such an exhibition as that would not 
provoke any notice in Constantinople. The man would starve. Who 
woTild pay any attention to attractions like his among the rare monsters 
that throng the bridges of the Golden Horn and display their defoilnities 
in the gutters of Stamboul 1 Oh, wretched impostor I How could he 
Stand against the three-legged woman, and the man with his eye in his 
cheek 1 How would he blush in the presence of the man with fingers on 
his elbow ? Where would he hide Itself when the dwarf with seven 
fingers on each hand, no upper lip and his under jaw gone, came down 
in his majesty I Bismillah ! The cripples of Europe are a delusion and 
a fraud. The truly gifted flourish only in the byways of Pera and 
StambouL 

That three-legged woman lay on the bridge, with her stock in trade so 
disposed as to command the most striking effect — one natural leg, and 
two long, slender, tyisted ones with feet on them like somebody else^fl 
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forearm. Then there was a man further along who had no eyes, and 
whose face was the colour of a flyblown beefsteak, and wrinkled and 
twisted like a lava-flow— and verily so tumbled and distorted were his 
features, that no man could tell the wart that served him for a nose from 
his cheek bones. In Stamboul was a man with a prodigious head, an 
uncommonly long body, legs eight inches long, and feet like snow-shoes* 
He travelled on those feet and his hands, and was as sway-backed as if 
the Colossus of Bhodes had been riding him. Ah ! a beggar has to have 
exceedingly good points to make a living at Constantinople. A blue- 
laced man, who had nothing to offer except that he had been blowm up 
in a mine, would be regarded as a rank impostor, and a mere damaged 
soldier on crutches would never make a cent. It would pay him to get 
a mece of his head taken off, and cultivate a wen like a carpet-sack* 

The Mosque of St Sophia is the chief lion of Constantinople. Yot 
must get a firman and hurry there the first thing. We did mat We 
did not get a firman, but we took along four or five firancs apiece, which 
is much the same thing. 

I do not think much of the Mosque of St Sophia. I suppose I lack 
appreciation. We will let it go at that It is the rustiest old bam in 
heathendom, I believe aB the interest that attaches to it comes from 
the fact that it was built for a Christian church and then turned into a 
mosque, without much alteration, by the Mohammedan conquerors of 
like land. They made me take off my boots and walk into the place in 
my stocking-feet I caught cold, and got myself so stuck up with a 
complication of gums, same, and general corruption, that I wore out 
more than two thousand pair of booMacks getting my boots off that 
night, and even then some Christian hide peeled off with them. I abate 
not a single boot- jack, ^ 

St Sopm is a colossal church, thirteen or fourteen hundred years-old, 
and unsightly enough to be very, very much older. Its immense dome 
is said to be more wonderful than St Peter^s, but its dirt is much more 
wonderful than its dome, though they never mention it The church 
has a hundred and seventy pillmrs in it, each a single piece, and all of 
costly marbles of various idnds, but they came from ancient temples at 
Baalbec, Heliopolis, Athena, and Ephesus, and are battered, ugly, and 
repulsive. They were a thousand years old when this church was new, 
and then the contrast must have been ghastly — if Justinian’s architects 
didmot trim them any. The inside of the dome is fibred all over with 
a monstrous inscription in Turkish characters, wrought in gold mosaic, 
that looks as glarmg as a circus bill ; the pavements and the marble 
balustrades are aU battered and dirty ; the perspective is marred every- 
where by a web of ropes that depend, from the (ii22y height of the dome, 
and suspend countless dingy, coarse oil lamps, and ostrich eg^, six dr 
seven feet above the floor. Squatting and sitting ia groups, J^re 
there and far and near, were ragged Turks reading books, kearing ^r- 
mons, or receiving lessons like diildren, and in fifty places were more 
of the same sort bowing and straightening up, bowing again and getting 
down to kiss the earth, muttering prayers the while, and keeping up 
their gymnastics till they ought to have been tired, if they were not, 
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Everywhere was dirt, and dust, and dinginess, and gloom ; everywhere 
were signs of a hoary antiquity, but with nothing touching or beautiful 
about it ; everywhere were those groups of fantastic pagans ; overhead 
the gaudy mosaics and the web of lamp ropes — nowhere was there any- 
thing to win one’s love or challenge his admiration. 

The people who go into ecstacies over St Sophia must surely get them 
01 ^ of the guide-books (where every church is spoken of as being con- 
sidered by good judges to be the most marvellous structure, in many 
respects, that the world has ever seen Or else they are those old 
connoisseurs from the wilds of New Jersey, who laboriously learn the 
difference between a fresco and a fire-plug, and from that day forward 
feel privileged to void their critical bathos, on painting, sculpture, and 
architecture for evermore. 

We visited the Dancing Dervishes. There were twenty-one of them. 
They wore a long, light-coloured loose robe that bung to their heels. 
Each in his turn went up to the priest (they are au within a large 
circular railing) and bowed profoundly, and then went spinning away 
deliriously, and took his appointed place in the circle, and continued to 
spin. When all had spun themselves to their places, they were about 
five or six feet apart — and so situated, the entire circle of spinning 
pagans spun itself three separate times around the room. It took twenty- 
five minutes to do it They spun on the left foot, and kept themselves 
going \yj passiag the right rapidly before it and digging it against the 
waxed floor. Some of them made incredible time.” Most of them 
spun around forty times in a minute, and one artist averaged about 
Bixty-one times a minute, and kept it up during the whole twenty-five. 
His robe filled with air, and stood, out all around him like a balloon. 

They made no noise of any kind, and most of them tilted their heads 
back and closed their eyes, entranced with a sort of devotional ecstacy. 
There was a rude kind of music part of the time, but the musicians were 
not visible. None but spinners were allowed within the circle. A man 
had to either spin or stay outside. It was about as barbarous an 
exhibition as we have witnessed yet. Then sick persons came and lay 
down, and beside them women laid their sick children (one a babe at 
the breast), and the patriarch of the dervishes walked upon their bodies. 
He was supposed to cure their diseases by trampling upon their breasts 
or backs, or standing on the back of their necks. This is weU enough 
for a people who thmk all their affairs are made or marred by viewless 
spirits 01 the air — by giants, gnomes, and genii — and who still believe, to 
this day, all the wild tales in the “ Arabian Nights.” Even so an in- 
telligent missionary tells me. 

As for the Dancing Dervishes, they are a delusion and a folly. They 
are a pack of miserable lunatics in long robes who spin round and round 
and^ roujLid, with closed eyes and arms elevated and extended, and look 
as ridiculous as it is possible for any creature to look. They keep time 
to a caterwauling of barbarous instruments and more barbarous human 
voices, and travellers call the stupid performance and its infamous 
accompaniments impressive.” So would be a carnival of idiots and 
tom-cats, 
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The dervishes are so holy that yon must take yonx boots off ■when yon 
anter their menagerie— their mosque, if you like it better. There are 
three hundred visitors— six hundred bare feet, and no two of them emit 
a similar fragrance. Here you have six hundred different smells to start 
with. There are thirty dervishes ; they spin around a large, close room 
nine times, and exhale a different odour every time and a meaner one. 
So there you have eight hundred and seventy separate and distinct 
smells, and any one of them worse than a burning rag factory. Truly 
It is very impressive. The Dancing Dervishes are the dreariest, silliest 
humbugs in all the Orient. They know it as well as anybody. Yet 
every ass that comes here from a distant land rushes there to see them, 
just as I did ; and then rushes to the photographer's and buys their pic- 
tures — which I did not do. I wish I were Sultan for one day. I would 
hang aU the dervishes for forty minutes, and if they did not behave 
themselves after that I would be severe with them. 

The books of travel have shamefully deceived me aU these years ; but 
th^ can never do it more. The narghili, the dervishes, the aromatic 
coffee, the Turkish bath — these are the things I have accepted and 
believed in with simple, unquestioning faith from my boyhood j and 
behold they are the poorest, sickest, wretchedest humbugs the world 
can fumisL Wonders forsooth 1 What is Turkish coffee to the coffee 
at home ? What is a narghili to a meerschaum ? What is a Turkish 
bath in Constantinople to a Russian one in New York ? What are the 
Dancing Dervishes to the negro minstrels ? And, heaven help us, what 
is Oriental splendour to the Slack Crook? New York has fiffy wonders 
where Constantin^le has one. 

We visited the Thousand and One Columns. I do not know what it 
was originally intended for, but they said it was built for a reservoir. 
It is situated in the centre of Constantinople. You go down a flight of 
stone steps in the middle of a barren ^lace, and there you are. You are 
forty feet under ground, and in the midst of a perfect wilderness of tall, 
itiender, granite columns of Byzantine architecture. Stand where you 
would, or change your nosition as often as you pleased, you were always 
a centre from which radiated a dozen long archways and colonnades that 
lost themselves in distance and the sombre twilight of the place. Thk 
old dried-up reservoir is occupied by a few ghostly silk^pinners, and 
one of them showed me a cross cut high up in one of the pillars, I sup- 
pose he meant me to understand that the institution was there before 
the Turkish occupation, and I thought he made a remark to that effect ; 
but be must have had an impediment in his speech, for I did not under- 
stand him. 

We took off our shoes and went into the marble mausoleum of the 
Sultan Mahmoud, the neatest piece of architecture, inside, that \ have 
seen lately, Mahmoudis tomb was covered with a black velvet pall, 
which was elaborately embroidered with silver ; it stood within a fancy 
silver railing ; at the sides and comers were silVer candlesticks that 
would weigh more than a hundred pounds, and they supported candies 
BB large as a man’s leg ; on the top of the sarcophagus was a fez, with a 
handsome diamond ornament upon it, which annattendant said cost a 
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hundred thousand pounds, and lied like a Turk when Le said it 
Mahmoudis whole family were comfortably planted around him. 

We went to the great Bazaar in Stamboul, of course, and I shall not 
describe it further than to say it is a monstrous hive of little shops — 
thousands, I should say — all under one roof, and cut up into innumer- 
able little blocks by narrow streets which are arched overhead. One 
street is devoted to a particular kind of merchandise, another to another^ 
and so on. When you wish to buy a pair of shoes you have the swing 
of the whole street — you do not have to walk yourseK down hunting 
stores in different localities. It is the same with silks, antiquities, 
shawls, &c. The place is crowded with people all the time, and as the 
gay-coloured Eastern fabrics are lavishly displayed before every shop, 
the great Bazaar at Stamboul is one of the si^ts that are worth seeing. 
It is full of life, and stir, and business, dirt, beggars, asses, yeUing ped- 
lars, porters, dervishes, high-bom Turkish female shoppers, Greeks, and 
weird-looking and weirdly-dressed Mohammedans from the mountains 
and the far provinces — and the only solitary thing one does not smell 
when he is in the Great Bazaar is something which smeUs good. 


CHAPTER III. 

It yf OSQUES are plenty, churches are plenty, graveyards are plenty, 
IVl but morals and whisky are scarce. The Koran does not permit 
Mohammedans to drink. Their natural instincts do not permit 
them to be moral They say the Sultan has eight hundred wives. This 
ahonoat amounts to bigamy. It makes our cheeks bum with shame to 
see such a thing permitted here in Turkey. We do not mind it so much 
in Salt Lake, however. 

Circassian and Georgian girls are stiU sold in Constantinople by theii 
parents, but not publicly. The great slave marts we have all read so 
much about — where tender young girls were stripped for inspection 
and criticised and discussed just as if they were horses at an agricultur3 
fair — no longer exist The exhibition and the sales are private now. 
Stocks are up, just at present, partly because of a brisk demand created 
by the recent return of the Sultan's suite from the Courts of Europe ; 
partly on account of an unusual abundance of bread-stuffs, which leaves 
holders untortured by hunger and enables them to hold back for high 
pri^ ; and partly because buyers are too weak to bear the market, 
while sellers are amply prepared to bull it. Under these circumstances, 
if thefAmerican metropolitan newspapers were published here in Con- 
stantinople, their next commercial report would read about as follows, 
I suppose , 

“ SLAV* aiBL aCABKBT BEPOBT. 

Best brands Oiremislftns, crop of 1850, £200 ; 1852, £250 ; 1854, £300. Best 
brands Georgian, nane b^market $ second quality, 1851, £180, Kineteen lair to 
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gdddllng WaUachian girls offered at £130 ^ 150, but no takers; slsteen prinw 
k 1 sold in small lots to close out — terms private. 

“Sales of one lot Ckcassians, prime to good, 1852 to 1864, at £240 ^ 242^ 
buyer 30 ; one forty-niner— damaged — at £23, seller ten, no deposit. SeverS 
Georgians, fancy brands, 1852, changed hands to fill orders. The Georgians now 
on hand are mostly last year’s crop, which was unusually poor. The new crop 
is a little backward, but will be coming In shortly. As regards its quantity and 

r lity, the accounts are most encouraging. In this connection we can safely say, 

, that the new crop of Circassians is looking extremely welL His Majesty 
the Sultan has already sent in large orders for his new harem, which will 
finished within a fortnight, and this has naturally strengthened the market and 
given Caroassian stock a strong upward tendency. Taking advantage of the in- 
flated market, many of our shrewdest operators are selling short. There are bints 
of a ‘corner’ on Wallachians. 

“ There is nothing new in Nubians. Slow sale. 

“Eunuchs— None offering; however, large cargoes are expected from Egypt 
to-day.** 

I think the above would be about the style of the commercial report 
Prices are pretty high now, and holders firm ; but, two or three years 
ago, parents in a starving condition brought their young daughters down 
here and sold them for even twenty and thirty dollars, when they could 
do no better, simply to save themselves and the girls from dying of want 
It is sad to mink of so distressing a thing as this, and 1 for one am 
sincerely glad the prices are up again. 

Commercial morals, especiany, are bad. There is no gainsaying that 
Greek, Turkish, and Armenian morals consist only in attending church 
regularly on the appointed Sabbaths, and in brealang the ten command- 
ments all the balance of the week. It comes natural to them to lie and 
cheat in the first place, and then they go on and improve on nature 
until they arrive at perfection. In recommending his son to a merchant 
as a valuable salesman, a father does not say he is a nice, moral upright 
lx)y, and goes to Sunday-school and is honest, but he says, This boy is 
worth his weight in broad pieces of a hundred — ^for behold, he will 
cheat whomsoever hath dealings with him, and from the Euxine to the 
waters of Marmora there ahideth not so jrifted a liar ! How is that fol 
a recommendation ? The missionaries tell me that they hear encomiums 
like that passed upon people every day. They say of a person they 
admire, “ Ah, he is a chamung swindler, and a most exquisite liar i ** 
Everybody lies and cbeats^ — everybody who is in business at any rate. 
Even foreigners soon have to come down to the custom of the country, 
and they do not buy and sell long in Constamtinople till they lie and 
cheat like a Greek. I say like a Greek, because the Greeks are called 
the worst transgressors in this line. Several Americans long resident in 
Constantinople contend that most Turks are pretty trustworthy, but few 
claim that the Greeks have any virtues that a man can discovep— at least 
without a fire assay. • 

I am halt' willing to believe that the celebrated dogs of Constantinople 
ha\e been misrepresented — slandered. I have always been led to sup- 
pose that they were so thick in the streets that they blocked the way ; 
that they moved about in organised companies, platoons, and redbmentsL 
and took what they wanted by determined and ferocious asaaiut 5 ana 
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that at niglit they drowned all other sounds with their terrible howUngs, 
The dogs I see here cannot be those I have read o£ 

I ^d them everywhere, but not in strong force. The most I have 
found together has been about ten or twenty. And night or day a fair 
proportion of them were sound asleep. Those that were not asleep 
always looked as if they wanted to be. I never saw such utterly 
wretched, starving, sad-visaged, broken-hearted looking curs in my life. 
It seemed a grim satire to accuse such brutes as these of taking things 
by force of arms. They hardly seemed to have strength enough or 
ambition enough to walk across the street — I do not know that I have 
seen one walk that far yet. They are mangy and bruised and mutilated, 
and often you see one with the hair singed off him in such wide and 
weU-defined tracts that he looks like a map of the new territories. 
They are the ff-^rriest beasts that breathe — the most abject— the most 
pitifuL In their faces is a mottled expression of melancholy, an air of 
hopeless despondency. The hairless pat(ihes on a scalded dog are pre- 
ferred by the deaa of Constantinople to a wider range on a healthier 
dog ; and the exposed places suit the fleas exactly. I saw a dog of this 
kind start to nibble at a flea — a flv attracted his attention, and he nmde 
a snatch at him ; the flea called fox him once more, and that for ever 
unsettled him ; he looked sadly at his flea-pasture, then sadly look^ 
at his bald spot. Then he heaved a sigh and dropped his head resignedly 
Upon his paws. He was not equal to the situation. 

The dogs sleep in the streets all over the city. From one end of the 
street to the other 1 suppose they will average about eight or ten to a 
block. Sometimes, of course, there are fifteen or twenty to a block. 
They do not belong to anybody, and they seem to have no close personal 
friendships among each other. But they district the city themselves, 
and the dogs of each district, whether it be half a block in extent, or ten 
blocks, have to remain within its bounds. Woe to a dog if he crosses 
the line I His neighbours would snatch the balance of his hair off in a 
second. So it is said. But they don't look it 

They sleep in the streets these dogs. They are my compass — ^my 
guide. When I see the dogs sleep placidly on, while men, sheep, geese, 
and all moving things turn out and go round them, I know I am not in 
the great street where the hotel is, and must go further. In the Grand 
Rue the dogs have a sort of air of being on the lookout — an air born of 
being obliged to get out of the way of many carriages every day — and 
that expression one recognises in a moment It does not exist upon the 
face of any dog without the confines of that street. AU others sleep 
placidly and keep no watek. They would not move, though the Sultan 
tdmseli passed by. 

In on^ narrow street (hut none of them are wide} I saw three dogs 
lying coiled up about a foot or two apart. End to end they lay, and so 
they just bridged the street neatly, from gutter to gutter, A drove of 
a hundred sheep came along. They stepped right over the dogs, the rear 
crowding the front, imx>atient to get on. Tne dogs looked lakly up, 
flinched a little when the impatient feet of the sheep touched their raw 
backs— sighed, and lay r«acefully down again. No talk could be plainer 
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tihan that So some of the sheep jumped over them and others seramhled 
between, occasionally chipping a leg with their sharp hoofe, * 

the whole flock had made the trip, the dogs sneezed a little, in the cCmd 
of dust, but never budged their oodies an inch, I thought 1 was lazy, 
but I am a steam-engine compared to a Constantinople dog. But was 
not that a singular scene for a city of a million inhabitants '1 
^ These dogs are the scavengers of the city. That is their official posi- 
tion, and a hard one it is. However, it is their protection. But for 
their usefulness in partially cleansing these terrible streets, they would 
not be tolerated long. They eat an^hing and everything that comes in 
their way, from melon rinds and spoiled grapes up through all the grades 
and species of dirt and refuse, to their own dead friends and relatives — 
and yet they are always lean, always hungry, always despondent. The 
people are loth to kill them-^o not kill them, in fact. The Turks have 
an innate antipathy to taking the life of any dumb animal, it is said. 
But they do worse. They hang, and kick, and stone, and sedd these 
wretched creatures to the very verge of death, and then leave them to 
live and sufier. 

Once a Sultan proposed to kill off all the dogs here, and did begin the 
work — but the populace raised such a howl of horror about it that the 
massacre was stayed. After a while he proposed to remove them all to 
an island in the Sea of Marmora. No objection was offered, and a ship- 
load or so was taken away. But when it came to be known that some- 
how or other the do^a never got to the island, but always fell overboard 
in the night and nerished, another howl was raised and the transporta- 
tion scheme was oropped. 

So the dogs remain in peaceable possession of the streets. I do not 
say that they do not howl at night, nor that they do not attack people 
who have not a red fez on their heads. I only say that it would be 
mean for me to accuse them of these unseemly things who have 
not seen them do them with my own eyes or heard them with my 
own ears. 

I was a little surprised to see Tiirks and Greeks playing newsboy 
r ght here in the mysterious land where the giants and genii of the 
Arabian Nights once dwelt — ^where winged horses and h^dra-headed 
dragons guarded enchanted castles — where princes and princesses flew 
through the air on carpets that obeyed a mystic tafisman — where 
cities whose houses were made of precious stones sprang up in a night 
under the hand of the magician, and where busy marts were suddenly 
stricken with a spell and each citizen lay or sat, or stood with weapon 
raised or foot advanced, just as he was, speechless and motionless, till 
lime had told a hundred years ! 

It was curious to see newsboys selling papers in so dreamv a land as 
that And to say truly, it is comparatively a new thing her£ The 
selling of newspapers had its birth in Constantinople about a year ^0, 
and was a chila of the Prussian and Austrian wat. 

There is one paper published here in the English Language— the 
Levant Herald— md there are gjenerally a number of Greek and a few 
French papers rising and falling, strugglini? jjfjLp and falliag agaiit 
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Newspapers are not popular with the Sultanas Government They do 
not understand joumaliBm. The proverb says, “The unknown is 
always great'* To the court the newspaper is a mysterious and rascally 
institution. They know what a pestilence is because they have one 
occasionally that thins the people out at the rate of two thousand a day, 
and they regard a newspaper as a mild form of pestilence. When it 
goes astray, they suppress it — ^pounce upon it without warning, and 
throttle it. When it don’t go astray for a long time, they get suspicious 
and throttle it anyhow, because they think it is hatching devilry. 
Imagine the Grand Vizier in solemn council with the magnates of the 
realm, spelling Ms way through the hated newspaper, and ^ally 
delivering Ms profoimd decision : “ TMs tMng means miscMef — it 
is too darkly, too suspiciously inoffensive — suppress it! Warn the 
publisher that we cannot have this sort of thing, put the editor in 
prison I 

The newspaper business has its inconveniences in Constantinople. 
Two Greek papers and one French one were suppressed here witliin 
a few days of each other. No victories of the Cretans are allowed 
to he printed. From time to time the Grand Vizier sends a notice 
to the various editors that the Cretan insurrection is entirely suppressed, 
and although that editor knows better, he stiU has to print the notice. 
The LemTU Herald is too fond of speaking praisefully of Americana 
to be popular with the Sultan, who does not relish our sympathy with 
the Cretans, and therefore that paper has to be particularly circumspect 
in order to keep out of trouble. Once tJte editoi forgetting the official 
notice in his paper that the Cretans were crashed out, printed a letter 
of a very different tenor, from the Americfm consul in Crete, and was 
fined two hundred and fifty dollars for it. Shortly he printed another 
from the same source and was imprisoned tliree montna for Ms pains, 
I think I could get the assistant editorsMp of the Levant Herald^ avit I 
am going to try to worry along witMmt it. 

To suppress a paper here involves tlie ruin of the publisher, almost. 
But in Naples I think they speculate on misfortunes of that kind. 
Papers are suppressed there every day, and spring up the next day 
under a new name. During the ten days or a fortmght we stayed there 
one paper was murdered and resurrected twice. The news-boys are 
smart there, just as they are elsewhere, I’bey take advants^e of pop.ukr 
weaknesses. When they find they are not likely to sell out, they 
approach a citizen mysteriously, and say in a low voice — “ Last copy, 
sir : double price ; paper just oeen suppressed ! " The man buys it of 
course, and finds nothing in it. They ao say — I do not vouch for it — 
but they do say, that men sometimes print a vast edition of a paper, 
with a/erociously seditious article in it, distribute it quickly among the 
newsboys, and clear out till the Qoveniment's indignation cools. It 
pays well Confiscation don't amount to anything. Tbe type and 
presses are not worth taking care of. 

There is only one English newspaper in Naples. It has seventy 
subscribers. The publiimer is gettb^ rich very deliberately — very 
d^berately indeed, /< 
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i never shall want another Turkish lunch. The cooking apparatus 
g^as in the little lunch-room near the bazaar, and it was all open to the 
street The cook was slovenly, and so was the table, and it had no 
cloth on it The fellow took a mass of sausage-meat and coated it 
round a wire and laid it on a charcoal fire to cooL When it was done, 
he laid it aside and a dog walked sadly in and nipped it He smelt it 
first, and probably recognised the remains of a friend. The cook took it 
away from him and laid it before us. Jack said, ‘‘ I pass he plays 
euchre sometimes — ^and we all passed in turn. Then the cook baked a 
broad, flat, wheaten cake, greased it well with the sausage, and started 
towards us with it It dropped in the dirt, and he pidied it up and 
polished it on his breeches, and laid it before us. Jack said, “ I pass.'^ 
We all passed. He put some eggs in a firying-paii^ and stood pensively 
prying slabs of meat from between his teeth with a fork. Then he 
used the fork to turn the eggs with— and brought them £dong. Jack 
said, “ Pass again." All followed suit We did not know what to do, 
and so we ordered a new ration of sausage. The cook got out his wire, 
apportioned a proper amount of sausage-meat, spat it on his hands and 
fell to work ! This time, with one accord, we all passed out We paid 
and left. That is all I learned about Turkish lunches. A Turkish lunch 
la good, no doubt but it has its little drawbacks. 

When I think how I have been swindled by books of Oriental traveL 
I want a tourist for breakfast For years and years I have dreamed of 
the wonders of the Turkish bath ; for years and years I have promised 
myself that I would yet enjoy one. Many and many a time in fancy, I 
have lain in the marble bath, and breathed the slumbrous fragrance of 
Eastern spices that filled the air ; then passed through a weird and 
complicated system of pulling and hauling, and drenching and scrubbing 
by a gang of naked savages who loomed vast and vagufiy through the 
steaming mists, like demons ; then rested for a while on a divan fit fm 
a king ; then passed through another complex ordeal, and one more 
fearful than the first ; and finally, swathed in soft fabrics, been conveyed 
to a princely saloon and laid on a bed of eider down, where eunuchs, 
gorgeous of costume, fanned me while I drowsed and dreamed, or con- 
tenteiy gazed at the rich hangings of the apartment, the soft carpets, 
the sumptuous furniture, the pictures, and drank delicious coffee, smoked 
the. soothing narghili, and dropped, at the last, into tranquil repose, 
lulled by sensuous odours from unseen censers, oy the gentle influence 
of the narghili's Persian tobacco, and by the music of fountains that 
counterfeited the pattering of summer rain. 

That was the picture, just as I got it from incendiary books of travel. 
It was a poor, miserable imposture. The reality is no more like it than 
the Five Points are like the Garden of Eden, They received jne in a 
great court, paved with marble slabs ; around it were broad galleries, 
one above another, carpeted with seedy matting^ railed with unpam^ 
balustrades, and furnished with huge rickety chairs, cushion^ with 
rusty old mattresses, indented with impressions left by the forms of 
nine successive generations of men who had reposed upon them. The 
place was vast, naked, dreary ; Its court a bark its galleries stalls for 
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human horses. The cadaverous, half-nude varlets that served in the 
establishment had nothing of poetry in their appearance, nothing of 
romance, nothing of Onental splendour. They shed no entrancing 
odours— just the contrary. Their hungry eyes and their lank forms 
continually suggested one glaring, unsentimental fact — ^they wanted 
what they term in California a square meaL” 

I went into one of the racks and undressed. An unclean starveling 
wrapped a gaudy tablecloth about his loins, and hung a white rag over 
my shoulders. If I had had a tub then, it would have come natural to 
me to take in washing. I was then conducted down-stairs into the wet, 
slippery court, and the first thing that attracted my attention were my 
heels. My fall excited no comment They expected it, no doubt It 
belonged iu the list of softening, sensuous influences peculiar to this 
home of Eastern luxmy. It was softening enough, certainly, but 
its application was not happy.^ They now gave me a pair of wooden 
clogs — benches in miniature, with leather straps over them to confine 
my feet (which they would have done, only I do not wear No, 13s). 
These things dangled uncomfortably by the straps when I Lifted up my 
feet, and came down in awkward and unexpected places when f put 
them on the floor again, and sometimes turned sideways ynd wrenched 
my ankles out of joint. However, it was all Oriental luxury, and I did 
whar I could to enjoy it. 

They put me in another part of the bam and laid me on a 8tu% sort 
of pallet, which was not made of cloth of gold, or Persian shawls, but 
was merely the unpretending sort of thing I have seen in the negro 
quarters of Arkansas. There was nothing whatever in this dim marble 
prison but five more of these biers. It was a very solemn place. I ex- 
pected that the spiced odours of Araby were going to steal my senses 
now, but they did not A copper-coloured skeleton, with a rag around 
him, brought me a glass decanter of water, with a lighted tobacco pipe 
in the top of it, and a pliant stem a yard long with a brass mouth-piece 
to it 


It was the famous ** narchili” of the East — ^the thing the Grand Turk 
smokes in the pictures. This began to look like luxury. I took one 
blast of it, and it was sufficient ; the smoke went in a great volume down 
into my stomach, my lungs, even into the uttermost parts of my frame. I 
exploded one mighty cough, and it was as if Vesuvius had let go. For 
the next five minutes I smoked at every pore, like a frame house that is 
on fire on the inside. Not any more narghili for me. The smoke had 
a vile taste, and the taste of a thousand infidel tongues that remained on 
that brass mouth-piece was viler stiH. I was getting discouraged. When- 
ever hereafter I see the cross-legged Grand Turk smoking Ms nargMlL 
in pretended bliss, on the outside of a paper of Connecticut tobacco, i 
shall ^ow him for the shameless humbug he is. 

This prison was filled with hot air. When I had got warmed up suffi- 
ciently to prepare me for a still warmer temperature, mey took me “Mere it 
was — into a marble room, wet, slippery, and steamy, and laid me out on a 
raised platform in the centre, it was very warm. Presently my rna u 
sat me down by a tanl^of hot water, drenched me well, gloved his hand 
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with a coarse mitten, and began to polish me all over with it. I began 
to smell disagreeably. The more he polished the worse I smelt It was 
alarming. 1 said to him — 

“ I perceive that I am pretty far gone. It is plain that I ought to be 
buried without any unnecessary delay. Perhaps you had better go 
after my friends at once, because the weather is warm, and I cannot 
* keep * long." 

He went on scrubbing, and paid no attention, I soon saw that be was 
reducing my size. He bore bard on his mitten, and from under it rolled 
little cylinders, like macaroni It could not be dirt, for it was too white* 
He pared me down in this way for a long time. Finally I said — 

“ it is a tedious process. It will take hours to trim me to the size you 
want me ; I will wait ; go and borrow a jack-plane." 

He paid no attention at alL 

After a while he brought a basin, some soap, and uomething that 
seemed to be the taxi of a horse. He made up a prodigious quantity of 
soapsuds, deluged me with them from head to foot, without warning mf 
to shut my eyes, and then swabbed me viciously with the horsetail. 
Then he left me there, a snowy statue of lather, and went away. When 
I got tired of waiting I went and hunted him up. He was propped 
against the wall in another room, asleep. I woke him. He was not 
disconcerted. He took me back and flooded me with hot water, then 
turbaned my bead, swathed me with dry tablecloths, and conducted me 
to a latticed chicken-coop in one of the galleries, and pointed to one of 
chose Arkansas beds. I mounted it, and vaguely expected the odours of 
Araby again. They did not come^ 

The blank, unomamented coop had nothing about it of that Oriental 
voluptuousness one reads of so much. It was more suggestive of the 
count^^ hospital than anything else. The skinny servitor brought a 
narghili, and I got him to take it out again without wasting any time 
about it. Then he brought the world-renowned Turkish coffee that 
poets have sung so rapturously for many generations, and I seized upon 
it as the last hope that was left of my old dream of Eastern luxury. It was 
another fraud. Of all the unchristian beverages that ever passed my lips, 
Turkish coffee is the worst. The cup is small, it is smeared with grourwfc; 
the coffee is black, thick, unsavoury of smell, and execrable in taste. The 
bottom of the cup has a muddy sediment in it half an inch deep. This 
goes iown your throat, and portions of it lodge by the way, and produce 
a tickling aggravation that keeps you barking and coughing for an hour. 

Here endeth my experience of the celebrated TurkiSi bath, and here 
also endeth my djeams of the bliss the mortal revels in who passes 
through it It is a malignant swindle. The man who enjoys it is 
qualified to enjoy anything that is repulsive to sight or sense, he 
that can invest it with a charm of poet^ is able to do the s^me with 
anything else in the world that is tedious and wretched, and dismal, 
and nas% 
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'^^7^ left a dozen passengers in Constantinople, and sailed through th® 
VV beautiful Bosphorus and far up into the Black Sea. We left 
them in the clutches of the celebrated Turkish guide Far- 
away Moses,’’ who will seduce them into buying a shipload of ottar of 
roses, splendid Turkish vestments, and all manner of curious things they . 
can never have any use for, Murray’s invaluable guide-books have ^ 
mentioned Far-away Moses’ name, and he is a made man. He rejoices 
daily in the fact that he is a recognised celebrity. However, we cannot 
alter our established customs to please the whims of guides ; we cannot 
show partialities this late in the day. Therefore, ignoring this fellow’s 
brilliant fame, and ignoring the fanciful name he takes such a pride in, 
we called him Ferguson, just as we had done with all other guides. It 
has kept him in a state of smothered exasperation all the time. Yet we 
meant him no harm. After he had gotten himself up regardless of * 
expense, in showy, baggy trousers, yellow pointed slippers, fiery fez, i 
siiien jacket of blue, voluminous waist-sash of fancy Persian stuff filled j 
with a battery of silver mounted horse-pistols, and has strapped cn his ’ 
terrible scimitar, he considers it an unspeakable humiliation to be called ^ 
Ferguson. It cannot be helped. All guides are Fergusons to us. We ;; 
cannot master their dreadful foreign names. ; 

Sebastopol is probably the worst battered town in Russia or anywhere 
else. But we ought to be pleased with it, nevertheless, for we have been 
in no country yet where we have been so kindly received, and where we > 
felt that to be Americans was a sufficient visi for our passports. The 
moment the anchor was down, the Governor of the town immediately ^ 
despatched an officer on board to inquire if he could be of any assistance . 
to us, and to invite us to make ourselves at home in SebastopoL If you f 
know Russia, you know that this was a wide stretch of hospitality. They 
are usually so suspicious of strangers that they worry them excessively 
with the delays and aggravations incident to a complicated passport 
system. Had we come from any other country we could not have had 
permission to enter Sebastopol and leave again under three days — but as ' 
it was, we were at liberty to go and come when and where we pleased, j 
Everybody in Constantinople warned us to be very careful about our pass- \ ' 
ports, see that they were strictly m and never to mislay them for a . 
moment : and they told us of numerous instances of Englishmen and others 
who were delayed days, weeks, and even months, in Sebastopol, on account ‘ 
of triffibag informalities in their passports, and for which they were not to 
blame. I had lost my passport, and was travelling under my room-mate’s^ 
who stayed behind in Constantinople to await our return. To read th<> i 
description d him in that passport and then look at me, any man couM ' 
see that I was no more like him than I am like Hercules. So I went 
into the harbour of Sebastopol with f^ and trembling — full of a vague, , 
horrible apprehensiof" that I was £oiQii to be found out and handed' . 
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Bnt sill that time my trae passport had been floating gallantly overheadj 
and behold it was only our flag. They never asked us for any other. 

We h?,ve ha^i a great many Kusaian and English gentlemen and ladies 
on board to-day, and the time has passed cheerfully away. They were 
all happy-spirited people, and I never heard our mother-tongue sound so 
pleasantly as it did when it fell from those English Ups in this far-ofl 
land, I talked to the Russians a good deal, just to be friendly, and they 
talked to me from the same motive ; I am sure that both enjoyed the 
conversation, but never a word of it either of us understood. I did most 
of my talking to those English people though, and I am sorry we can- 
not carry some of them along with us. 

We have gone whithersoever we chose to-day, and have met with 
nothing but the kindest attentions. Nobody inquired whether we had 
any passports or not. 

Several of the officers of the Government have suggested that we take 
the ship to a little watering-place thirty miles from here, and pay the 
Emperor of Russia a visit He is rusticating there. These officers said 
iffiey would take it upon themselves to insure us a cordial reception. 
They said if we would go, they would not only telegraph the Emperor, 
but send a special courier overland to announce our coming. Our time 
is so short though, and more especially our coal is so nearly out, that we 
Judged it best to forego the rare pleasure of holding social intercourse 
with an Emperor. 

Ruined Pompeii is in good condition compared to Sebastopol Here 
you may look in whatsoever direction you please, and your eye encounters 
scarcely anything but ruin, ruin, ruin !— fragments of houses, crumbled 
wails, tom and ragged hills, devastation everywhere t It is as if a mighty 
earthquake had spent all its terrible forces upon this one little spot, 
For e^hteen long months the storms of war beat upon the helpless town, 
and left it at last the saddest wreck that ever the sun has looked upon. 
Not one solitary house escaped unscathed — not one remained habitable 
even- Such utter and complete ruin one could hardly conceive of. The 
houses had all Wn solid, (fressed stone structures ; most of them were 
ploughed through and through by cannon balls — unroofed and sliced 
down from eaves to foundation — dnd now a row of them, half a mile 
long, looks merely like an endless procession of battered chimneys. No 
semblance of a house remains in such as these. Some of the larger 
biiUdSnga had comers knocked off ; pillars cut in two ; cornices smash^ ; 
holes driven straight through the walls. Many of these holes are a? 
round and as cleanly cut as if they had been made with an auger. Others 
are half pierced through, and the clean impression is there in the rock, 
as smooth and as shapely as if it were done in putty. Here and there 
a ball s1^ sticks in me wall, and from it iron tears trickle do’sm and 

discolour the stone, _ i 

The battle-fields were pretty close together. The Malakoff tow^ is 
on a hill which is right in the edge of the town. The Redan was within 
a rifle shot of the Malakoff ; Inkerman was a mUe away ; and Balaclava 
removed but an houris ride. The French trenches by which they 
approached and invested th© Malakoff* were carried so under its 
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flloping sides, that one might have stood by the Russian guns and tossed a ^ 
stone into them. Repeatedly during three terrible days they swarmed 
up the little Malakoff hiU, and were beaten back with dreadful daughter. 
Finally they captured the place, and drove the Russians out, who then . 
tried to retreat into the town, but the Snglish had taken tlie Redan, j 
and shut them off with a wall of flame ; there was nothing for them to : 
do but go back and retake the Malakoff or die under its guns. They ' 
did go back ; they took the Malakoff and retook it two or three times, but i 
their desperate valour could not avail, and they had to give up at l^t. 

These fearful fields, where such tempests of death used to rage, are 
peaceful enough now ; no sound is heard, hardly a living thing moves i 
about them, they are lonely and silent — their desolation js complete. 

There was nothing else to do, and so everybody went to hunting 
relics. They have stocked the ship with them. They brought them | 
from the Mmakoff, from the Redan, Inkerman, Balaclava — everywhere. » 1 
They have brought cannon balls, broken ramrods, fragments of shell — 
iron enough to freight a sloop. Some have even brought bones— brought ^ J 
them laboriously from great distances, and were grieved to hear the , \ 
surgeon pronounce them only bones of mules and oxen. I knew Blucher 
would not lose an opportunity like this. He brought a sackful on V) 
board, and was going tor anotner, I prevailed upon him not to go. 

He has already turned his state-room into a museum of worthless 
trumpery, which he has gathered up in his travels. He is labelling his ^ 
trophies now. I picked one up a while ago, and found it marked “ Frag- 
ment of a Russian General” I carried it out to get a better light upon 
it — it was nothing but a couple of teeth and a part of the jaw-bone of a 
horse. I said, with some asperity — ] 

Fragment of a Russian General I This is absurd. Are you nevei V i 
going to learn any sense ? ” ' 

He only said — “ Go slow — ^tbe old woman won’t know any different® f 
[His aunt] 

This person gathers mementoes, with a perfect recklessness now-ar 
days ; mixes them aU up together, and then serenely labels them without 
any regard to tru^ propriety, or even plausibility. I have found him ^ 
breaking a stone in two, and labelling half of it “ Chunk busted from 
the pulpit of Demosthenes ; ” and the other half, “ Damick from the ; 
Tomb of Abelard and Heloise.’* I have known him to gather up a handful i; 
of pebbles by the roadside, and bring them on board ship and labeTthem ; 
as coming from twenty celebrated localities five hundred miles apart. I 
remonstrate against these outrages upon reason and truth of course, but 
it does no good. I get the same tranquil, unanswerable reply every 
time — i 

It don’t signify — the old woman won’t know any different.” 

Ever since we three or four fortunate ones made the midnight trip to ; 
Athens, it has afforded him genuine satisfaction to give everybody in the ? 
ship a pebble from tb'b Mars Hill where St Paul preached. He got all 
those pebbles on the sea-shore, abreast the ship, but professes to have 
gatliered them from one of our party. However, it is not of any use for 
^ 5 xe to expose the deo^tion.— it affords him pleasure, and does no ham 
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to anybf'dy. He says he never ezpects to run out of mementoes of St 
Paul as long as ke ia in reach of a sand-hank. Well, he is no worse than 
others. I notice that all travellers supply deficiencies in their collections 
jn the same way, I shall never have any confidence in such thim^s again 
*Thile 1 live. 


CHAPTER V, 

W E have got so far east now — a hundred and fifty-five degrees of 
longitude from San Francisco — ^that my watch cannot ** keep the 
hang^ of the time any more. It has grown discouraged and 
stopped. I think it did a wise thing. The difference in time between 
Sebastopol and the Pacific coast is enormous. When it is six o^clock in 
the morning here, it is somewhere about week before last in California. 
We are excusable for getting a little tangled aa to time. These distrac 
tions and distresses about the time have worried me so much that I was 
afraid my mind was so much affected that I never would have any 
appreciation of time again ; hut when I noticed how handy I was yet about 
comprehending when it was dinner-time, a blessed tranquillity settled 
down upon me, and I am tortured with doubts and fears no more. 

Odessa is about twenty hours’ run from Sebastopol, and is the most 
northerly port in the Black Sea. We came here to get coal, principally. 
The city has a population of one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
and is growing faster than any other small city oat of America. It is 
a free port, and is the great grain mart of this particular part of the 
world. Its roadstead is full of ships. Engineers are at work now 
turning the open roadstead into a spacious artificial harbour. It is to 
be almost enclosed by massive stone piers, one of which will extend into 
the sea over three thousand feet in a straight line. 

I have not felt so much at home for a long time as I did when I 
" raised the hiH ” and stood in Odessa for the first time. It looked just like 
an American city ; fine broad streets, and stiaight as well ; low houses 
(two or three stories), wide, neat, and free from any quaintness of archi- 
^ tectural ornamentation ; locust trees bordering the side-walks (they call 
them acacias) ; a stirring, business-look about the streets and the stores ; 
fast walkers ; a familiar nm look about the houses and everjiihiiig ; yea, 
and a driving and smothering cloud of dust that was so liie a message 
from our own dear native land that we could hardly refrain from shed- 
ding a few gratefrd tears and execrations in the old time-honoured 
American way. Look up the street or down the street, this way or that 
way, we saw only America I There was not one thing to remind that 
we were in Russia. We walked for some little distance, revelling in this 
home-vision, and then we came upon a church and a hack-driver, and 
presto ! the illusion vanished I The church had a slender-spired dome 
that rounded inward at its base, and looked like a turnip turned upside 
down, and the hackman seemed to be dreseed in a Jong petticoat wifiaout 
any hoops. These things were essentially foreign, and so were the 
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eama^e®— but everybody knows about these thiugSj and there is iio 
occasion for my describing them. 

We were only to stay here a day and a night and take in coal ; we con- 
sulted the guide-books and were rejoiced to know that there were no 
sights in Odessa to see ; and so we had one good, untrammelled holiday 
on our hands with nothing to do but idle about the city and enjoy our- 
selves. We sauntered through the markets and criticised the fearfol 
and wonderful costumes from the back country ; examined the populace 
as far as eyes could do it, and closed the entertainment with an ice-cream 
debauch. We do not get ice-cream everywhere, and so, when we do, we 
are apt to dissipate to excess. We never cared anjdihing about ice- 
cream at homes out we look upon it with a sort of idolatry now that it 
is so scarce in these red-hot climates of the East. 

We only found two pieces of statuary, and this was another biessiug. 
One was a bronze image of the Due de Eichelieu, grand-nephew of the 
splendid Cardinal It stood in a spacious, handsome promenade, over 
looking the sea, and from its base a vast flight of stone steps led down 
to the harbour — two hundred of them, feet long, and a wide land* 
ing at the bottom of every twenty. It is a noble staircase, and from a 
diSkance the people toiling up it looked like insects. I mention 
statue and this stairway because they have their story. Eichelieu 
founded Odessa — watched over it with paternal care — ^laboured with a 
fertile brain and a wise understanding for its best interests — spent his 
fortune freely to the same end — endowed it with a sound prosperily. 
and one which will yet make it one of the great cities of the Old \ 
World — built this noble stairway with money from his own private 

purse — and . Well, the people for whom he had done so much let 

him walk down these same steps one day, unattended, old, j>oor^ without 
a second coat to his back ; and when years afterwards, he died m Sebas- , 
topol in poverty and neglect, they called a meeting, subscribed liberty, 
and immediately erected this tasteful monument to his memory, and 
named a great street after him. It reminds me of what Eobert JBums^ 
mother said when they erected a stately monument to his memory-— , 

Ah, Robbie ! ye asked them for bread and they hae gi^en ye a stane.” 

The people of Odessa have warmly recommended us to go and call oU 
the Emperor, as did the Sebastopolians. They have telegraphed his 
Majesty, and he has signified his wilUngness to grant us an audience. : 
So we are getting up the anchors and preparing to sail to his watering- „ 
place. What a scratching around there wul be now I what a holding of . 
important meetings and appointing of solemn committees ! — and what a 1 
fur Dishing up of claw-hammer coats and white silk neckties! As this, 
tearful ordeal we are about to pass through pictures itself to my fancy , 
in all its dread sublimity, I begin to feel my fierce desire to converse 
with a genuine Emperor cooling down and passing away. What am 1; 
to do with my handset What am 1 to do with my feet? What in i^e 
world am I to do wilh mvself t 
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CHAPTER Vi 

W E anchored here at Yalta, Bussia, two or three days ago. To me 
the place was a vision of the Sierras. The tall grey mountams 
that back it, their sides bristling with pines — cloven with ravines 
—here and there a hoary rock towering into view — long, straight streaks 
sweeping down from the summit of the sea, marking the passage of 
some avalanche of former times — all these were as like what one sees in 
the Sierras as if the one were a portrait of the other. The little village 
of Yalta nestles at the foot of an amphitheatre which slopes backward 
and upward to the wail of hills, and looks as if it might have sunk 
quietly down to its present position from a higher elevation. This de- 
pression is covered with the great parks and gardens of noblemen, and 
through the mass of green foliage the bright colours of their palaces bud 
out here and there like flowers. It is a beautiful spot. 

We had the United States* Consul on board — ^tbs Odessa ConeuL We 
assembled In the cabin and commanded him to teU us what we must do 
to be saved, and teU us quickly. He made a speech. The first thing 
he said fell like a blight on every hopeful spirit : he had never seen a 
conrt reception. (Three groans for the Consul^ F at he said he had 
seen receptions at the Governor-General's in Odessa, and had often 
listened to people's experiences of receptions at the Russian and other 
courts, and believed he knew very well what sort of ordeal we were 
about to essay. (Hope budded a^ain) He said we were many •f. the 
summer-palace was small — a mere mansion; doubtless we should bf* 
received in summer fashion — ^in the garden ; we would stand in a row, 
all the gentlemen in swallow-tail coats, white kids, and white neckties, 
and the ladies in light-coloured silks, or something of that kind ; at the 
proper moment — twelve meridian — the Emperor, attended by hia suite 
arrayed in splendid uniforms, would appear and walk slowly along the 
line, bowing to some, and saying two or three words to others. At the 
moment Ms Majesty appeared, a universal, delighted, enthusiastic smile 
ought to break out like a rash among the passengers — a smile of love, of 
gratification, of admiration— and with one accord the pai^ must b^fin 
to bow— not obsequiously, but respectfully, and with di^ty ; at the 
end of fifteen minutes the Emperor would go in the house, and we could 
run along home again. We felt immensely relieved. It seemed m a 
manner, easy. There was not a man in the party but believed that with 
a little practice he could stand in a row, especially if there were othem 
along ; there was not a man but believed he could bow without tripping 
on Ms coat tail and breaking hia neck ; in a word, we came to believe 
we were equal to any item in the performance except that compMcated 
smile. The Consul abo said we ought to draft a little address to the 
Emperor, and present it to one of Ms aides-de-camp, who would forward 
It to Mm at the proper time. Therefore, five gentlemen were appointed 
to prepare the document, and the fifty others went sadly smiling about 
the ship— practising. During the next twelve ho^ we had the general 
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appearance, somehow, of being at a funeral, where everybody was j 
sorry the death had occurred, but glad it was over — where everybody 
was smiling, and yet broken-hearted, | 

A committee went ashore to wait on his Excellency the Governor- 
General, and learn our fate. At the end of three hours of boding sus- 1 

pense, they came back and said the Emperor would receive us at noon 
the next day — would send carriages for us — ^would hear the address in 
person. The Grand Duke Michael had sent to invite us to his palace 
also. Any man could see that there was an intention here to show 
that Russia's friendship for America was so genuine as to render even 
her private citizens objects worthy of kindly attentions. 

At the appointed hour we drove out three miles, and assembled in the 
handsome garden in front of the Emperor's palace. 

We formed a circle under the trees before the door, for there was no : 
one room in the house able to accommodate our threescore persons com- } 
fortably, and in a few minutes the imperial family came out bowing ? 
and smiling, and stood in our midst, A number of great dignitaries of T 
the Empire, in undress uniforms, came with them. With every bow, j 
his Majesty said a word of welcome. i 

I copy these speeches. There is character in them — Russian character 
—•which is politeness itself, and the genuine article. The French are J 
polite, but it is often mere ceremonious politeness. A Russian imbues J 
Ids polite things with a heartiness, both of phrase and expression, that ‘ 
compels belief in their sincerity. As I was saying, the Czar puncl 'Sited /J 
his speeches with bows : , 

Good morning — I am glad to see you — I am gratified — I am \i 
delighted — I am happy to receive you t ” * 

All took off their hats, and the Consul inflicted the address on him, 

He bore it with unflinching fortitude; then took the rusty-looking • 
document and handed it to some great officer or other to be filed away \ 
among the archives of Russia — in the stove. He thanked us for the 1 1 
address, and said he was very much pleased to see us, especially as such , 
Mendly relations existed between Russia and the United States, The ? 
Emwess said tlie Americans were favourites in Russia, and she hoped .'j 
the Russians were similarly r^arded in America. These were all the - ; f 
speeches that were made, and 1 recommend them to parties who present | 
policemen with gold watches, as models of brevity and point. After ^ i 
this the Empress went and talked sociably (for an Empress), with. 
various ladies around the circle ; several gentlemen entered into a 
disjointed general conversation with the Emperor; the Dukes and 
Princes, Admirals and Maids of Honour, dropped into free-and-easy r 

chat with first one and then another of our^ party, and whoever chose i 

stepped forward and spoke with the modest little Grand Duchess Marie, 
the Char’s daughter. She is fourteen years old, light-haired, blue-eyed, , / 
unassuming, and pretty. Everybody talks English. j 

The Emperor wore^a cap, frock-coat, and pantaloons, all of some kind I 
of plain white drilling — cotton or linen— and sported no jewelleiy or ; 
any insignia whatever of rank. No costume could be less ostentatious. 

He is very tall and si^e, and a determined-looking man, though a very ' 
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pleas^t-iCKtki^ one nevertheless. It is easy to see that he is kind and 
affectionate. There is something very noble in his expression vrhen hia 
cap is off^ There is none of tiiat cunning in his eye that all of us 
noticed in Louis Napoleon's. 

The Emp]^ and the little Grand Duchess wore simple suits of foulard 
(or foulard silk, I don't know which is proper), with a small blue spot in 
it ; the dresses were trimmed with blue ; both ladies wore broad blue 
sashes about their waists ; linen collars and clerical ties of muslin ; low- 
crowned straw hats trimmed with blue velvet ; parasols and flesh- 
coloured gloves. The Grand Duchess had no heels on her shoes. I 
do not know this of my own knowledge, but one of our ladies told me 
so. I was not looking at her shoes. I was glad to observe that she wore 
her own hair, plaited in thick braids against the back of her head, 
instead of the uncomely thing they call a waterfall, which is about as 
much like a waterfall as a canvas-covered ham is like a cataract. Taking 
the kind expression that is in the Emperor's face, and the gentleness that 
is in his young daughter's, into consideration, I wondered if it would not 
tax the Czar’s firmness to the utmost to condemn a supplicating wretch 
to misery in the wastes of Siberia if she pleaded for him. Every time 
their eyes met, I saw more and more what a tremendous power that 
weak, diffident school-girl could wield if she chose to do it Many and 
many a time she might rule the Autocrat of Russia, whose lightest word 
is law to seventy millions of human beings I She was only a girl, and 
she looked like a thousand others I have seen, but never a girl provoked 
such a novel and peculiar interest in me before. A strange, new sensa- 
tion is a rare thing in this hum-drum life ; and I had it here. There 
was nothing stale or worn-out about the thoughts and feelings the sitiu^ 
tion and the circumstances created. It seemed strange — stranger than 
I can tell— to think that the central figure in the cluster of men and 
women, chatting here under the trees like the most ordint^ individual 
in the land, was a man who could open his lips and ships would fiy 
through the waves, locomotives would speed over the plains, couriers 
would hxirry from village to village, a hundred telegraphs would flash 
che word to the four comers of an empire that stretches its vast propor- 
tions over a seventii part of the habitable globe, and a countless multi- 
tude of men would spring to do his bidding. I had a sort of vague 
desire to examine his nands, and see if they were of flesh and blood, like 
o^er men's. Hero was a man who could do this wonderful thing, and 
yet if I chose I could knock him down* The case was plain, but it 
seemed preposterous nevertheless — as preposterous as trying to knock 
down a mountain or wipe out a continent If this man sprained his 
ankle, a million miles of telegraph would carry the news over mountains 
^valleys — uninhabited deserts — under the trackless sea — and ten thou- 
sand newspapers would prate of it ; if he were grievously ill, all the 
nations would know it before the sun rose again ; if he dropped lifeless 
where he stood, his Ml might shake the thrones of half a world 1 If 
I could have stolen his coat I would have done it When I meet a man 
like that I want something to remember him by. 

Aa a general thingr. we have been shown tiv^ugh palaces some 
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pltish-le^ed, filagreed flunkey or other, who charged a franc for it ; but 
after talking with the company half an hour, the Emperor of Rtsssia 
and his family conducted us all through their mansion themselves 
Tl^ made no charge. They seemed to take a real pleasure in it. 

We spent half an hour idling through the palace, admiring the cosy 
apartments and the rich but eminently homeiike appointments of the 
place, and then the Imperial family bade our party a kind good-by, and 
proceeded to count the spoons. 

An invitation was extended to us to visit the palace of the eldest son, 
the Crown Prince of Russia, which was near at hand. The young man 
was absent, but the Dukes and Countesses and Princes went over the 
premises with us as leisurely as was the case at the Emperor^s, and con- 
versation continued as lively as ever. 

It was a little after one o’clock now. We drove to the Grand Duke 
MichaePs, a mile away, in response to his invitation, previously given. 

We arrived in twenty minutes from the Emperor’s, It is a lovely 
place. The beautiful palace nestles among the grand old groves of the 
park, the park sits in the lap of the picturesque crags and hills, and 
both look out upon the breezy ocean. In the park are rustic seats, hers 
and there, in secluded nooks that are dark with shade ; there are rivulets 
of crystal water ; there are lakelets, with inviting, grassy banks ; there 
are glimpses of sparkling cascades through opem^s in the wilderness 
of foliage j there are streams of clear water gushing from mimic knots 
on the trunks of forest trees ; theie are minute marole temples perched 
upon grey old crags ; there are airy look-outs whence one may gaze 

r i a broad expanse of landscape and ocean. The palace is mod^ed 
the choicest forms of Grecian architecture, and its wide colonnades 
surround a central court that is banked with rare flowers that fill tire 
place with their fragrance, and in their midst springs a fountain that 
cools tiie summer air, and may possibly breed mosquitoes, but 1 do not 
think it does. 

The Grand Duke and his Duchess came out, and the presentation 
ceremonies were as simple as they had been at the EmpOTor’s. In a 
few minutes conversation was under way, as before. The Empress 
appeared in the verandah, and the little Grand Duchess came out into 
the crowd They had beaten us there. In a few minutes the Emperor 
came himself on horseback. It was very pleasant. You can appreciate 
It if you have ever visited royalty, and felt occasionally that possibly 


m oe wearing oux your welcome — mougn as a general wiing, 4 
believe, royalty is not scrupulous about discharging you when it is done 
with you. 

The Grand Duke is the third brother of the Emperor, is about thirty^ 
seven years old, perh^s, and is the princellest figure in Russia. He is 
even teller than the Czar, as straight as an Indian, and bears himseM 
like one of those gorgeous knights we read about in romances of the 
Crusades, He locS^s Mke a great-hearted fellow who would pitch an 
enemy into the river in a moment, and then jump in and risk his life 
In fiftmng him out again. The stories they tell of him show hiyu to be 
of a brave and senerou^L nature. He must have been desirons of proving 
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Americans were welcome guests fa the imperial palaces of Russdaj 
because he rode all the way to Yalta, and escorted our procession to 
the Emperor's himseH <U3d kept his aides scurrying about, clearing 
the road and offemg assistance wherever it could be needed. We were 
rather fami^r wi^ him then, because we did not know who he was 
We recognised him now, and appreciated the friendly spirit that 
prompted him to do us a favour that any other Grand Duke in 
the world would have doubtless declined to do. He had plenty of 
servitors whom he could have sent, but he chose to attend to the matter 
himself. 

The Grand Duke was dressed in the handsome and showy uniform of 
a Cossack oJlcer. The Grand Duchess had on a white alpaca robe, with 
the seams and gores trimmed with black barb lace, and a little grey hat 
with a feather of the same colour. She is yoimg, rather pretty, modest 
and unpretending, and full of winning politeness. 

Our party walked all through the house, and then the nobility escorted 
them ail over the grounds, and finally brought them back to the palace 
about half-past two o'clock to breakfast They called it breakfast, but 
we would have called it luncheon. It consist^ of two kinds of wine, 
tea, bread, cheese, and cold meats, and was served on the centre tables in 
the reception-room and the verandahs — anywhere that was convenient ; 
there was no ceremony. It was a sort of picnic. I had heard before 
that we were to breakfast there, but Blucher said he believed Baker's 
boy had suggested it to His Imperial Highness. I think not— though 
it would belike him. Baker's hoy is the famine-breeder of the ship 
He is always hungry. They sav he goes about the state-rooms when the 
muHsmigers are out, and eats up all the soap. And they say he eats oakum. 
They say he will eat anything he can get between meals, but he prefers 
oakum. He does not ake o^um for dinner, but he likes it for lunch, 
at odd hours, or anything that way. It makes him very disagreeable, 
because it makes his breath bad, and keeps his teeth all stuck up with 
tar. Baker's boy may have suggested the breakfast, but I hope he did 
not It went off well anyhow'. The illustrious host moved about from 
place to place, and helped to destroy the provisions and keep the con- 
versation lively, and the Grand Duchess talked with the verandah parties 
and such as Im satisffed their appetites and straggled out ff'om the 
reception-room. 

The Grand Duke's tea was delicious. They give one a lemon to 
squeeze into it, or iced milk, if he prefers it Tne former is best This 
tea is brought overland from China. It injures the article to transport 
it by sea, 

mien it was time to go we bade our distinguished hosts ^ood-bye, and 
they retired happy and contented to their apartments to count 
Spoons. 

We had spent the best part of half a day in the home of royalty, and 
had been as cheerful and comfortable all the tim€ as we could nave been 
in the ship. I would as soon have thought of being cheerful In 
Abraham’s ^aom as in Ike palace of an Emperor. I supposed that 
Emperors were terrible people. X thought thej^never did anything but 
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wear magni« 5 eiit crownB and red velvet dressing-gowns with dabs ot 
wool sewed on them in spots, and sit on thrones and scowl at the 
flunkeys and the people in the parquette, and order dukes and duchesses 
off to execution. I find, however, that when one is so fortunate as to 
get behind the scenes, and see them at home and in the privacy of their 
firesides, they are strangely like common mortals. They are pleasanter 
to look upon then than they are in their theatrical aspect. It seems to 
come as natural to them to dress and act like other people as it is to put 
a friend’s cedar pencil in your pocket when you are done usiag it But 
I can never have any confidence in the tinsel kings of the theatre after 
this. It will be a great loss. I used to take such a thrilling pleasure 
in them. But hereafter I will turn me sadly away, and say — 

“This does not answer — this isn’t the style of king that 1 am 
ac^ainted with.” 

When they swagger round the stage in jewelled crowns and splendid 
robes, I shall feel bound to observe that all the Emperors that ever I 
was personally acquainted with wore the commonest sort of clothes and 
did not swagger. And when they come on the stage attended by a vast 
body-guard of supes in helmets and tin breast-plates, it will be my duty 
as weU as my pleasure to inform the ignorant that no crowned head ol 
my acquaintance has a soldier anywhere about his house or his person. 

Possibly it may be thought that our party tarried too long, or did 
other improper things, but such was not the case. The company felt 
that they were occupying an unusually responsible position — they were 
representing the people of America, not the Government — ^and therefore 
they were careful to do their best to perform their high mission with 
credit 

On the other hand, the Imperial fiimilies, no doubt, considered that in 
entertaining us they were more especially entertaining the people of 
America than they could by showering attentions on a whole platoon of 
ministers plenipotentiary ; and therefore they ^ve to the event its fullest 
significance, as an expression of goodwill and mendly feeling toward ths 
entire coimtry. We took the kindnesses we received as attentions thus 
directed, of course, and not to ourselves as a party. That we felt a 
personal pride in being received as the representatives of a nation we do 
not deny ; that we felt a national pride in the warm cordiality of that 
reception, cannot be doubted. 

Our poet has been rigidly suppressed from the time we let go* the 
anchor. When it was announced that we were going to visit the 
Emperor of Russia, the fountains of his great deep were broken up, and 
he rained ineffable bosh for four-and-twenty nours. Our original 
anxiety aa to what we were going to do with ourselves was suddenly 
transformed into anxiety about what we were going to do with our 
poet The problem was solved at last Two alternatives were offered 
him— he must either sweai* a dreadful oath that he wovdd not issue a 
line of his poetry whiid he was in the Czaris dominions, or else remain 
under ^piard on board the ship until we were safe at Constantinople 
again He fought the dilemma Wg, but yielded at last It was a great 
^Uverance Perhaps ile savage reader would like a specimen of Ma 
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iffcyle ? i do not mean this term to be offensive. I only use it becanse 
the gentle reader ” has been used so often that any change from it can* 
uot but be refreshing — 

** Save ns and sanctify ns, and finally, then, 

See gcMjd provisions w® enjoy while we journey to Jeru»a&»a, 

For BO man proposes, which it is most true. 

And time will wait for none, nor for us too/^ 

The sea has been unusually rough all day. However, we have had a 
lively time of it, anyhow. We have had quite a run of visitors. The 
Governor-General came, and we received him with a salute of nine guns. 
He brought his family with him. I observed that carpets were spread 
from the pier-head to his carriage for him to walk on, though I have 
seen him walk there without any carpet when he was not on busineas. 
I thought maybe he had what the accidental insurance people might 
call an extra-hazardous polish (“ policy joke, but not above me<So- 
critw) on his boots, and wished to protect them, but I examined and 
could not see that they were blacked any better than usuaL It may 
have been that he had forgotten his carpet before, but he did not have 
it with him, anyhow. He was an exceedingly pleasant old gentleman ; 
we all liked him, especially Blucher. When he went away Biucher 
invited him to come again and fetch his carpet along. 

Prince Dolgorouki and a Grand Admiral or two, whom we had seen 
yesterday at the reception, came on board also. I was a little distant 
with these parties, at first, because when I have been visiting Emperors 
I do not like to be too familiar with people I only know by reputation, 
and whose moral characters and standing m society I cannot be thoroughly 
acquainted with. I judged it best to be a i’ttle oflish at first I said to 
myself, Princes and Counts and Grand Admirals are very well, but they 
are not Emperors, and one cannot be too particular about who he 
associates with. 

Baron W^rangel came also. He used to be Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, i told him I had an uncle who fell down a shaft and 
broke himself in two, as much as a year before that That was a false- 
hood, but then I was not going to let any man eclipse me on surprising 
adventures merely for the want of a little invention. The Baron is a 
fine man, and is said to stand high in the EmperoPs confidence and 
esteem. 

BAron Ungem-Stemberg, a boisterous, whole-souled old nobleman, 
came with the rest He is a man of progress and enterprise-— a represen- 
tative man of the age. He is the Chief Director of the railway system ol 
Russia — a sort of railroad king. In bis line he is making things move 
along in this country. He has travelled extensively in America. He 
^ys he has tried convict labour on his railroads, and with perfect success. 
He says the convicts work well, and are quiet and peaceaWe, 'He ob- 
served that he employs nearly ten thousand of them now. This appeared 
to be another caR on my resources. 1 was equah to the emergency. I 
laid we had eighty thousand convicts employed on the rs^ways in 
America— all of them under sentence of death for murder in the firsi 
degree, ^hat closed him out 
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W « liad General Todtleben (the famous defender of Sebastopol during 
the siege), and many inferior army and also navy officers, and a number 
of unofficial Russian ladies and gentlemen. Naturally, a champagna 
luncheon was in order, and was accomplished without loss of Me. 
Toasts and jokes were discharged freely, but no speeches were made save 
on© thanking the Emperor and the Grand Duke, through the Governor- 
General, for our hospitable reception, and one by the Governor-General 
la reply, in which he returned the Emperor’s thanks for the speech, &c. 


CHAPTER. VII. ‘ 

' ,T^ 

W E returned to Constantinople, and after a day or two spent In 

exhausting marches about the city and voy^es up the Golden f 
Horn in cotiqi^es^ we steamed away again. We passed through 
the Sea of Marmora and the Dardsuaelles, and steered for a new land — a , ? 
new one to us, at least — Asia. We had as yet only acquired a bowing * 
acquaintance with it, through pleasure excursions to Scutari and the ^ 
regions round about 

We passed between Lemnos and Mytilene, and saw them as we had ; 5 
seen Elba and the Balearic Isles — ^mere bulky shapes, with the softening 
mists of distance upon them — whales in a fog, as it were. Then we ' 
held our course southward, and began to ^^read celebrated 

Smyrna. 

At aU hours of the day and night the sailors in the forecastle amused 
themselves and aggravated us By burlesquing our visit to royalty. 

The opening paragraph of our Address to the Emperor was framed as 
follows ; — 

We are a handful of private citizens of America, travelling simply 
for recreation — and unostentatiously, as becomes our unofficial statfr— 
and, therefore, we have no excuse to tender for presenting ourselves 
before your Majesty, save the desire of offering our grateml acknow- 
ledgments to the lord of a realm, which, through good and through evil 
report, has been the steadfast friend of the land we love so welL" 

The third cook, crowned with a resplendent tin basin and wrapped 
royaBy in a table-cloth mottled with grease spots and coffee stains, and 
bearing a sceptre that looked strangely lika a belaying-pin, walked upon 
a dilapidated ca^et, and perched iumself* on the capstan, careless of the 
ffying^ray ; his tarred and weather-beaten Chamberlains, Dukes , and ;I 
Lord High Admirals surrounded arrayed in aU the pomp that spare ' 
tarpaulins and remnants of old sails could fumisL Then the visiting i 
watch below,” transformed into faceless ladies and uncouth pilgrims, - ; 

by rude travesties upon waterfalls, hoopskirts, white kid gloves and V 
swallow-tail coats, moved solemnly up the companion way, and bowing “ 
low, began a system of complicated and extraordinary smmng which few tf; 
monarchs could look%pon and Then a mock consul, a slush* ; 
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pkstered deck-sweep, drew out a soiled JEragmeut of paper, and proceeded 
to read, laboriously : — 

To His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of Ru^ 

"We are a handful of private citizens of America, travell^ simply 
for recreation — and unostentatiously, as becomes our unofficial state — 
and, therefore, we have no excuse to tender for presenting ourselves 
before your Majesty 

The Emperor—" Then what the devil did you come for 1 ^ 

" Save the desire of offering our grateful acknowledgments to the lord 
of a realm which " 

The Emperor — " Oh, d — n the Address I — read it to the police. Cham- 
berlain, taie these people over to my brother, the Grand D’:ike’s, and 
give them a square meat Adieu ! I am happy — I am gratified — 1 am 
delighted — I am bored. Adieu, adieu — ^vamos the ranch! The First 
Groom of the Palace will proceed to count the portable articles of value 
belonging to the premises.” 

The farce then closed, to be repeated again with every change of the 
watches, and embellished with new and st3l more extravagant inventions 
of pomp and conversation. 

At all times of the day and night the phraseology of that tiresome 
Address fell upon our ears. Grimy sailors came down out of the foretop 
placidly announcing themselves as "a handful of private citizens of 
America, tra/velling simply for recreation, and imostentatiously,” ; the 
coal passers moved to their duties in the profound depths of the ship, 
e^^laming the blackness of their faces and their uncouthness of dress, 
with the reminder that they were " a handful of private citizens, travel- 
ling simply^ for recreation,” <fec . ; and when the cry rang through the 
ve^el at midnight : " Eight bells 1 — larboakd watch, turn out t” 
the larboard watch came gaping and stretching out of their den, with 
the everlasting formula — " Ay, ay, sir ! We are a handful of private 
citizens of America, travelling simply for recreation, and unostenta- 
tiously, as becomes our unofficial state ! ” 

As I was a member of the committee, and helped to frame the 
Address, these sarcasms came home to me. I never heard a sailor pro-* 
claiming himself as a handful of American citizens travelling for recrea- 
tion, but I wished he might trip and fall overboard, and so reduce his 
handful by one individual at least. I never was so tired of any one 
pbraafe as the sailors made me of the opening sentence of the Address to 
the Emperor of Russia, 

This seaport of Smyrna, our first notable acquaintance in Asia, is a 
closely packed city of one hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants, and, 
like Constantinople, it has no outskirts. It is as closely packed at its 
outer edges as it is in the centre, and then the habitations leave 
suddenly off, and the plain beyond seems houseless. It is just like any 
other Oriental city — ^that is to say, its Moslem houses are heavy ana 
dark, and as comfortless as so many tombs ; its streets are crooked, rudely 
and roughly paved, and as narrow as an ordinary staircase ; the streets 
uniformly capy a man to any other place than the one he wants to go 
to, and suiprise him by landmg him m the most ^unexpected localities « 
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business is chiefly carried on in great covered bazaars, ceDed like «t ^ 
honeycomb with innumerable shops no larger than a common closet, and * 
the whole hive cut up into a maze of ^eys about wide enough to ; 
accommodate a laden camel, and well calculated to confuse a stranger, ‘ ! 
and eventually lose him ; everywhere there is dirt, everywhere there are 
fleas, everywhere there are lean, broken-hearted dogs ; every alley is 
thronged with people ; wherever you look your eye rests upon a wild 
masquerade of extravagant costumes ; the workshops are all open to the 
streets, and the workmen visible ; all manner of sounds assail the ear, 
and over them all rings out the muezzin’s cry from some tall minaret, < 
calling the faithful vagabonds to prayer ; and superior to the c^ 
to prayer, the noises in the streets, the interest of the costumes — superior 1 ; 

to everytiimg, and claiming the bulk of attention first, last, and aU the t 
time — is a combination of Mohammedan stenches, to which the smell of 
even a Chinese quarter would be as pleasant as the roasting odours of ^ 

the fatted calf to the nostrils of the returning ProdigaL Such is Orientsd ; 

luxury — such is Oriental splendour ! Vi e read about it all o^ar days, 
but we comprehend it not until we see it Smyrna k a very old city. 

Its name occurs several times in the Bible, one or two of the disciples of vj; 

Christ visited it, and here was located one of the original seven apo* 1 

calyptic churches spoken of in Revelations. These churches were sym- / 
boMsed in the Scripture as candlesticks, and on certain conditions there / 
was a sort of implied promise that Sm^a should be endowed with e 
“ crown of life.” She was to “ be faithful unto death ” — ^those were the 
cerms. She has not kept up her faith straight along, but the pilgrims i? 
that wander hither consider that she has come near enough to it to save 
her, and so they point to the fact that Smyrna to-day wears her crown 
of life, and k a great city, with a great commerce, and fuU of energy, 
while the cities wherein were located the other six churches, and to I 
which no crown of life was promised, have vanished from the eartiu So 1 
Smyrna really stUl possesses her crown of life, in a business point of 1' 
view. Her career for eighteen centuries has been a chequered one, and , 
she has been under the rule of princes of many creeds, yet there has [ 
been no season during all that time, as far as we know (and during such 
seasons as she was inhabited at all), that she has been without her little , 
community of Christians ‘‘faithful unto death.” Hers was the only 
church against which no threats were implied in the Eeveiatiwns, and J 
the only one which survived. ' ’U, 

With Ephesus, forty miles from here, where was located another oi ; | 
the seven churches, the case was different. The “ candlestick ” has been ; f 
removed from Ephesus. Her light has been put out. Pilgrims, always i 
prone to find prophecies in the Bible, and often where none exkt, speak I 
cheerfully and complacentljr of poor, ruined Ephesus as the victim of 
prophecy. And yet there k no sentence that promkes, without due i 
qualification, the destruction of the city. The words are — 

** Bemember, theretore, from whence thou art fallen, and repent, tuad do the ^ y. 
first works ; or eke X will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candle 
stick out of hk place, except thou repent.” : Y 

That k all ; the other verses are singularly corf^limmimy to Ephesus, '% 
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The threat is qualified. There is no history to show that she did not 
repent But the cruelest habit the modem prophecy-sa’«?ans have, is 
that one of coolly and arbitrarily fitting the prophetic shirt on to the 
wrong man. They do it without regard to rhyme or reason. Both the 
cases I have just mentioned are instances in point Those prophecies” 
are distinctly levelled at the “ ckarches of Ephesus, Smyrna,” Itc., ana yet 
the pilgrims invariably make them refer to the cities insteayi, No crown 
of life is promised to the town of Smyrna and its commerce, but to the 
handful of Christians who formed its “ churcL” If th&y were ** faithful 
unto death,” they have their crown now ; but no amount of faithfulness 
and legal shrewdness combined could lemtimately drag the city into a 
participation in the promises of the propnecy. The stately language of 
the Bible refers to a crown of life whose lustre will reflect the day- 
Deams of the endless ages of eternity, not the butterfly existence of a 
city built by men’s handsj which must pass to dust with the builders, 
and be forgotten even in the mere handful of centuries vouchsafed to the 
solid world itself between its cradle and its grave. 

The fashion of delving out fulfilmenls of prophecy where that prophecy 
consists of mere ** ifs,” trenches upon the absurd. Suppose, a thousand 
vears from now, a malarious swamp builds itself up in the shallow 
har)K)ur of Smyrna, or something else kills the town ; and suppose also 
that within that time the swamp that has filled the renowned harbour 
of Ephesus and rendered her ancient site deadly and uninhabitable to* 
day, becomes hard and healthy ground ; suppose the natural consequencf 
ensues, to wit — that Smyrna becomes a melancholy ruin, and Ephesm 
is rebuilt What would the prophecy-savans say? They would, coolly 
skip over our age of the world, and say : “ Smyrna was not faithful unto 
death, and so her crown of life was denied her 1 Ephesus repented, and 
lo ! her candlestick was not removed. Behold these evidences ! How 
wonderf td is prophecy ! ” 

Smyrna has been utterly destroyed dx times. Ji her crown of life 
had been an insurance policy, she would have had an opportunity to 
^Uect on it the first time she felL But she holds it on auf&ance and by 
a complimentap^ construction of language which does not refer to her* 
Six different times, however, I suppose some infiftrtuated prophecy*en- 
thusiast blundered along and said, to the infinite dis^t of Smyrna and 
the Smymiotes — “ In sooth, here is astounding fulfilment of prophecy ! 
Smyrna hath not been faithful unto death, and behold her crown of life 
is vanished from her head. Verily, these things be astonishing I ” 

Such things have a bad influence. They provoke worldly men into 
using light conversation concerning sacred objects. Thick-headed com- 
mentators upon the Bible, and stupid preachers and teachers, work more 
damage to religion than sensible, cool-brained clergymen can fight slw&j 
again, toU as they may. It is not good judgment to fit a crown of life 
upon a city which has been destroyed six times. That other class of 
wiseacres, who twist prophecy in such a manner as to make it promise 
the destruction and desolation of the same city, use judgment just as 
bad, since the city is in a very flourishing condition, unhappily doit them 
These thinas put arguments Hto the mouth of in^A^Bty. 

if 
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A portion of the city is pretty exclusively Turkish ; the Jaws liave^i 
quarter to themselves ; the Franks another quarter ; so also with th« 
Armenians, The Armenians, of course, are Christians. Their housea 
are large, clean, airy, handsomely paved with black and white squares 
of marble, and in the centre of many of them is a square court, whid 
has in it a luxuriant flower-garden and a sparkling fountain ; the doori 
of all the rooms open on this. A very wide hSi leads to the street 
door, and in this the women sit the most of the day. In the cool of the , 
evening they dress up in their best raiment and show themselves at the 
door. They are all comely of countenance, and exceedingly neat and ^ 
cleanly ; they look as if they were just out of a band-box. Some of the 
young ladies — many of them, I may say — are even very beautiful ; they 
average a shade better than American girls — which treasonable words J I 
pray may be forgiven me. They are very sociable, and will smile bach ! 
when a stranger smiles at them, bow back when he bows, and talk bach ^ 
if he speaks to them. No introduction is required. An hour's chat at 
the door with a pretty girl one never saw beioxe is easily obtained, and 
is very pleasant, i have tried it I could not talk anything but ; 
’English, and the girl knew nothing but Greek, or Armenian, or some i 
fiucn barbarous tongue, but we got along very welL I find that in cases / 
like these, the fact that you cannot comprehend each other is not much ] 
of a drawback. In that Russian town of Yalta J danced an astonishing ^ ‘ 
sort of dance an hour long, and one I had not heard of before, with a f 
very pretty girl, and we talked incessantly, and laughed exhaustingly,^ 
and neither jne ever knew what the other was driving at But it was ' 
splendid. There were twenty people in the set, and the dance was very 
lively and complicated. It was complicated enough without me— with - ' j 
me it was more so. I threw in a figure now and then that surprised ' 
those Russians. But I have never ceased to think of that girl. I have ' j 
written to her, but I cannot direct the epistle, because her name is one 
of those nine-jomted Russian affairs, and there are not letters enough in .j. 
DUi alphabet to hold out, I am not reckless enough to try to pronounce .1 
It when I am awake, but I make a stagger at it in my dreams, and get , ■ 
up with the lockjaw in the morning, I am fading. X do not take my 
meals now with any sort of regulanty. Her dear name haunts me stifi , 
in my dreams. It is awful on teeth. It never comes out of my mouth } 
but it fetches an old snag along with it. And then lockjaw closes down 
and nips off a couple of the last syllables — but they taste good. 

Coming through the Dardanelles, we saw camel trains on shore with . 
the glasses, but we were never close to one till we got to Smyrna. These ' , 
camels are vety much larger than the scrawny specimens one sees in the 
menagerie. They stride along these streets, in single file, a dozen in a ' ' 
train, with heavy loads on their backs, and a fancy-looking negro in 
Turl^h costume, or an Arab, preceding them on a little donkey, and > 
completely overshadowed and rendered insignificant by the huge beasta ! 
To see a camel train laden with the spices of Arabia and t'lie rare febirtci 
of Persia come marching through the narrow alleys of the bazaar, amou| 
porters with their burdens, money-changers, lamp-merchants, Alnasch^ 
in the glass-ware bush^iess, portlv cross-legged Turks smoking the famout 
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nar^ili, and the crowds drifting to and fro in tbe fanciful costumes of 
the ^ast, is a genuine revelation of the Orient. The picture lacks 
nothing. It casts you back at once into your forgotten boyhood, and 
again you dream oyer the wonders of the “ Arabian Nights again your 
companions are princes, your lord is the Caliph Haroun A1 Raschid, and 
your servants are terrific giants and genii that come with smoke and 
lightning and thunder, and go as a storm goes when they depart I 


CHAPTER VIII 

T TE inquired, and learned that the lions of Smyrna consisted of tii< 
V V ruins of the ancient citadel, whose broken and prodigious battle* 
ments frown upon the city from a lofty hill just in the edge o3 
the town — the Mount Pagus of Scripture, they call it ; the site of that 
one of the Seven Apocalyptic Churches of Asia which was located here 
in the first century of the Christian era ; and the grave and the place of 
martyrdom of the venerable Polycarp, who suffered m Smyrna for big 
religion some eighteen hundred years ago. 

We took little donkeys and started. We saw Polycarp’s tomb, and 
then hurried on. 

The Seven Churches” — thus they abbreviate it — came next on 
the list We rode there — about a mile and a half in the sweltering sun 
— and visited a little Greek church which they said was built upon the 
ancient site ; and we paid a small fee, and the holy attendant gave each 
of us a little wax candle as a remembrancer of the place, and I put mine 
in my hat and the sun melted it, and the grease all ran down the back 
of my neck ; and so now I have not anything left but the wick, and it is 
a sorry and a wilted-looking wick at that 

Several of us argued as well as we could that; the church ” mentioned 
in the Bible meant a party of Christians, and not a building ; that the 
Bible spoke of them as being very poor— so poor, I thought, and so 
subject to persecution (as per Polycarp’s martyrdom), that in the first 
place they probably could not have afforded a cnurch edifice; and in the 
second, would not have dared to build it in the open light of day if they 
could’ ; and finally, that if they had had the privilege of building it, 
common judgment would have suggested that they build it somewhere 
near the town. But the elders of the ship’s family ruled us down and 
scouted our evidences. However, retribution came to them afterward 
They found that they had been led astray and had gone to the wrox^ 
place : tiiey discovert that the accepted site is in the city. 

Biding through the town, we could see marks of the six Smyrnas 
that have existed here, and been burned up by fir^ or knocked down by 
earthquakes. Tbe hills and the rocks are rent asunder in places ; ex- 
cavations expose great blocks of building-stone that have lain buried lot 
ages ; and aU tbe mean houses and walls of modem Smyrna along the 
way are spotted white with broken piEars, capitals, ana ff^gments ai 
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sculpfaxed marble, that once adorned tbe lordly palaces that were the ' 
glory of the citj’’ in the olden tinae. 

The ascent of the hill of the citadel is very steep, and we proceeded; 
rather slowly. But there were matters of interest about us. In one 
place, five hundred feet above the sea, the perpendicular bsmh on the " 
upper side of the road was ten or fifteen feet high, and the cut exposed ’ 
three veins of oyster-shells, just as we have seen quartz veins exposed in 
the cutting of a road in Nevada ox Montana. The veins were about 
eighteen inches thick, and two or three feet apart, and tliey slanted ' 
along downward for a distance of thirty feet or more, and then disap-> ' 
peared where the cut joined the road. Heaven only knows how far a ! 
man might trace them by stripping/’ They were clean nice oyster- i 
shells, toge, and just like any other oyster-shells. They were tldckly I 
massed together, and none were scattered above or below the veins. | 
Each one was a w^ell-defined lead by itself, and without a spur. My J 
first instinct was to set up the usual — 

“ NOTIOB s ' I 

We, the undersigned, daim five claims of two hundred feet each (and ©n© ^ / 
for discovery) on this ledge or lode of oyster-sheUs, with all its dips, spurs, ang^iea, r 
variations, and sinuosities, and fifty feet on each side of the same, to work it, ke*, 
fee., according to the mining laws of Smyrna.” > 

They were such perfectly natural-looking leads, that I could hardly / 
keep from ‘‘ taking them up.” Among the oyster-shells were mixed 
many fragments of ancient broken crockery ware. No\i^ how did those , ; 
masses of oyster-shells get there ? I cannot determine, fcoken crockery , 
and oyster-shells are suggestive of restaurants — but then they could have 
had no such places away up there on that mountain side in our 
because nobody has iiv^ up there. A restaurant would not pay ^ 
such a stony, forbidden, desolate place. And besides, there were no y 
champa^e corks among the shells. If there ever was a restaurant there. , " 
it must have been in Smyrna’s paimy days, when the hills were covered r 
with palaces. I could believe in one restaurant on those terms ; but ^ 
then now about the three ! Did they have restaurants there at three 
different periods of the world ? — because there are two or three feet of, % 
solid earth between the oyster leads. Evidently, the restaurant solution 
will not answer. 

The hill might have been the bottom of the sea once, and been^Uffced^ . 
up, with its oyster-beds, by an earthquake. But then, how about the ; 
crockery? And, moreover, how about three oyster-beds, one above 
another, and thick strata of good honest earth between ? 

That theory wHl not do. It is just possible that this hill is Mount 
Ararat, and tnat Noah’s Ark rested here, and he ate oysters and threw ^ 
the shells overboard. But that will not do either. There are the three 
layers again and the solid earth between ; and, besides, there were only 
eight in Noah’s family, and they could not have eaten aU these oysters 
in the two or three months they stayed on top of that mountain. The 
beasts — however, it is simply absurd to suppose he did not kuow any 
more than to feed the Jjeaate on oyster suppers. 
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It is paiiafui — it is even hnmiliating — ^but I am rei need at last to one 
slender tbeo^, tbnt tlie oysters ciimbed up there of their own accord. 
But what object could they have had in view 1 Whai did thg? want up 
there ? What could any oyster want to climb a hill fov ? To climb 
hill must necessarily be fatiguing and annoying exercise for an oyster. 
The most natural conclusion womd be that the oysters climbed up there 
to look at the scenery. Yet when one comes to reflect upon the nature 
of an oyster, it seems plain that he does not care for scenery. An oyster 
has no taste for such things ; he cares nothing for the beautiful An 
oyster is of a retiring disposition, and not lively — not even cheerful 
above the average, and never enterprising, Bu^ above aU, an oyster 
does not take any interest in scenery — ^he scorns it. What have I arrived 
at now ? Simply at the point I started from — namely, those oyster-shells 
are there, in regular layers, five hundred feet above the sea, and no man 
knows how they got there. I have hunted up the guide-books, and the 
gist of what they say is this : They are there, but how they got there 
is a mystery.” 

Twenty-five years ago, a multitude of people in America put on their 
ascension robes, took a tearful leave of their friends, and made ready to 
fly up into heaven at the first blast of the trumpet. But the angel did 
abt blow it. Llillef a resurrection day was a failure. The Mulerites 
were disgusted. I did not suspect that there were Millers in Asia 
Minor, but a gentleman tells me that they had it all set for the world to 
come to an end in Sm 3 rTna one day about three years ago. There was 
much buzzing and preparation for a long time previously, and it cul- 
minated in a wild excitement at the appointed time. A vast ntimbei 
of the populace ascended the citadel hUl early in the morning, to get 
out of the way of the general destruction, and many of the infatuated 
closed up their shops and retired from all earthly business. But the 
strange part of it was, that about three in the mternoon, while this 
gentleman and Ms friends were at dinner in the hotel, a terrific storm of 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, broke forth, and continued 
with dire fury for two or three horns. It w^as a thing unprecedented in 
Smyrna at that time of the year, and scared some of the most sceptical 
The streets ran rivers, and the hotel floor was flooded with water. The 
dinner had to be suspended. When the storm finished and left every- 
body drenched through and through, and melancholy and half drowned, 
the ascensionists came down from the mountain as dry as so many 
charity-sermons ! They had been looking down upon the fearful storm 
going on below, and really believed that their proposed destruction of 
the world was pro^^ a grand success 1 

A railway here in Asia — ^in the dreary realm of the Orient — ^in the 
fabled land of the Arabian Nights— is a strange thing to think of And 
yet they have one already, ana are building another. The present one 
IS well built and well conducted, by an English company, but is not 
doing an immense amount of business. The first year it carried a good 
many passengers, but its freight list only comprised tight hundred 
pounds of figs I 

It runs almost to tiie very gates of Ephesus — a^town great in all age» 
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of tlie world — a city familiar to readers of the Bible, and one which was 
as old as the very hills when the disciples of Christ preached in its 
streets. It dates back to the shadowy ages of tradition, and was the 
birthplace of gods renowned in Grecian mythology. The idea of a loco- 
motive tearing through such a place as this, and waking the phantoms 
of its old days of romance out of their dreams of dead and gone centuries, 
is curious enough. 

We journey thither to-morrow to see the celebrated ruins, 


CHAPTER IX. 

T his has been a stirring day. The superintendent of the railway ^ 
put a train at our disposal, and did us the further kindness of I 
accompanying us to Epnesus and giving to us his watchful care. 

We brought sixty scarcely perceptible donkeys in the freight cars, for ^ ' 
we had much ground to go over. We have seen some of the most gro- 
tesqne costumes, along the line of the railroad, that can be imagined. I ’;nU 
am glad that no possible combination of words could describe them, for ^ 

I might then be foolish enough to attempt it, ^ 

At ancient Ayassalook, in the midst of a forbidding desert, we came 
upon long lines of ruined aqueducts, and other remnants of architectural ^ 
grandeur, that told us plaimy enough we were nearing what had been a 
metropolis once. We left the train and mounted the donkeys, along 
with our invited guests — pleasant young gentlemen from the ofBlcetS 
list of an American man-of-war. /; 

The little donkeys had saddles upon them, which were made very 
high, in order that the riders feet might not drag the ground. The pre*;. 4j 
ventive did not work well in the cases of our t^lest pilgrims, however. , 
There were no bridles — ^nothing but a single ro]pe tied to the bit It\JV 
was purely ornamental, for the donkey cared nothing for it If he were 
drifting to starboard, you might put your helm down hard the other y 
way, if it were any satisfaction to you to do it, but he would continue to 
drift to starboard all the same. There was only one process which could 
be depended on, and that was to get down and lift ms rear around until ; 4 
his head pointed in the right direction, or take him under your arm and, jr 
carry him to a part of the road which he could not get out of without, | 
climbing. The sun flamed down as hot as a furnace, and neckscarfs,:;! 
veils, and umbrellas seemed hardly any protection ; they served only to,;) I' 
make the long procession more than ever fantastic — ^for be it known the I 
ladies were all riding astride because they could not stay on the shap^- 4| 
less saddles sideways, the men were perspiring and out of temper, their 
feet were banging against the rocks, tne donkeys were capering in every H 
direction but the right one and being belaboured with dubs for it, 
every now and then a broad umbrella would suddenly go down out of 4;£', 
the cavalcade, announcing to all that one more pilgrim had bitten the 
dust. It was a wilder picture than those solitudes had seen for many a, ' 
day. No donkeys ev'er existed that were as hard to navigate as these,! 
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think, or that had so many vile, exasperatinff instincts. Occasionally 
we grew so tired and breathless with fitting tnem that we had to desist 
—and immediately the donkey would come down to a deliberate walk. 
This, with the fatigue, and the sun, would put a man asleep ; and as 
soon as the man was asleep, the donkey would lie down. My donkey 
shall never see his boyhood’s home again. He has lain down once too 
often. He must die. 

We all stood in the vast theatre of ancient Ephesus — the stone-bended 
amphitheatre I mean — and had our picture taken. We looked as proper 
there as we would look anywhere I expose. We do not embellish the 
general desolation of a desert much. We add what dignity we can to a 
stately ruin with our green umbrellas and jackasses, but it is little. 
However, we mean welJL 

I wish to say a brief word of the aspect of Ephesus. 

On a high, steep hill, toward the sea, is a grey ruin of ponderous 
blocks of marble, wherein, tradition says, St Paul was imprisoned 
eighteen centuries ago. From these old walls you have the finest 
view of the desolate scene where once stood Ephesus, the proudest 
city of ancient times, and whose Temple of Diana was so noble in 
design, and so exquisite of workmanship, that it ranked high in the list 
of the Seven Wonders of the World, 

Behind you is the sea ; in front is a level green valley (a marsh, in 
fact), extending far away among the mountains ; to the right of the frent 
view is the old citadel of Aya^dook, on a high hill ; the ruined Mosque 
of the Sultan Selim stands near it in the plain (this is built over the 
grave of St John, and was formerly a Christian Church) ; further toward 
you is the hiU of Pion, around whose &ont is clustered all that remains 
of the ruins of Ephesus that still stand ; divided from it by a narrow 
valley is the long, rocky, rugged mountain of Coressus. The scene is a 
pretty one, and yet desolate — ^for in that wide plain no man can live, 
and in it is no numan habitation. But for the crumbling arches and 
monstrous piers and broken walls that rise jfrom the foot of the hill of 
Pion, one could not believe that in this place once stood a city whose 
renown is older than tradition itself. It is incredible to refiect that 
things as familiar all over the world to-day as household words, belong 
in the history and in the shadowy le^nds of this silent, moumfol soli- 
bide. We speak ot Apollo and of iJiana — ^they were bom here j of 
the metamorphosis of Syrinx into a reed — ^it was done here 5 of the 
great god Pan — ^he dwelt in the caves of this hill of Coressus ; of the 
Amazons — ^tbis was their best prized home ; of Bacchus and Hercules— 
both fought the warlike women here ; of the Cyclops — they laid the 
ponderous marble blocks of some of the ruins yonder ; of Homer — this 
was one of his manv birthplaces ; of Cimon of Athens ; of Alcibiade^ 
iivsander, Agesilaus—- they visited here ; so did Alexander the Great ; 
BO did Hannibal and Antiochus, Scipio, LucuUus, and Sylla ; Brutus, 
Cassius, Pompey, Cicero, and Augustus ; Antony was a judge in this 
place, and left his seat in the open court, while the advocates were 
speaking, to run after Cleopatra, who passed the door ; from this city 
ahese two soiled on pleasure excursions, in galleys with sHver oars an4 
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perfumed sails, and with companies of heautifal girls to serve them, and 
actors and musieiaiis to amuse them ; in da.ys that seem almost modem, 

BO remote are they from the early history of this city, Paul the apostle : 
preached the new religion here, and so did John, and here it is supposed 
the former was pitted against wild beasts, for in 1 Corinthians xv. 32, 
he says : — 

“If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus,” 

when many men still lived who had seen the Christ ; here Mary Mag- 
dalene died, and here the Virgin Mary ended her days with John, albat 
Eome has since judged it best to locate her grave elsewhere ; six or seven , 
hundred years ago---almost yesterday, as it were — troops of mail-clad 
Crusaders thronged the streets ; and to come down to trifies, we speak 
of meandering streams, and find a new interest in a common word when 
we discover that the crooked river Meander, in yonder valley, gave it to 
our dictionary. It makes me feel as old as these dreaiy hills to look i 
down upon these moss-hung ruins, this historic desolation- One may f 
read the Scriptures and believe, but he cannot go and stand yonder in , 
the ruined theatre and in imagination people it again with the vanished > 
multitudes who mobbed Paulas comrades there and shouted, with one ! 
voice, ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians 1” The idea of a shout in su(A 
a solitude as this makes one shudder. 

It was a wonderful city, this Ephesus, Go where you will about , 
these broad plains, you nnd the most exquisitely sculptured marble 
fragmeiits scattered thick among the dust and weeds ; and protruding V 
&om the ground, or lying prone upon it, are beautiful fluted columns (3, ‘ 
porphyry and all precious marbles ; and at every step you find elegantly ? , 
carved capitals and massive bases, and polished tablets engraved with 
Greek inscriptions. It is a world of precious relics, a wilderness of ' 
marred and mutilated gems. And yet what are these things to the 
wonders that He buried here under the ground ? At Constantinople, $,t 
Pisa, in the cities of Spain, are great mosques and cathedrals, whose 
grandest columns came from the temples and palaces of Ephesus, and 
yet one has only to scratch the ground here to match them. We shall 
never know what magnificence is until this imperial city is laid bare to ' 
tihe sun. 

The finest piece of sculpture we have yet seen and the one that im- . , 
pressed us most (for we do not know much about art, and cannot easily ^ 
work up ourselves into ecstasies over it), is one that Hes in this old ^ 
theatre of Ephesus which St Paul’s riot has made so celebrated. It is 
only the hea^ess body of a man clad in a coat of mail, with a Medusa 
head upon the breastplate, but we feel persuaded that such dignity and ' n 
such majesty were never thrown into a form of stone before. " ; 

What bunders they were, these men of antiquity! The massive 
arches of some of these ruins rest upon piers that are fifteen feet square 
and built entirely of sdlid blocks of marble, some of which are as large 
as a Saratoga trunk, and some the size of a boarding-house sofa. They ^ 
are not sheUs or sha^ of stone filled inside with rubbish, but the whole ‘ 
pkr ia a mass of soli<^3nasonxv. Vast arches, that may have been the 
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gates of th© city, aie btiilt in the same way. They have brared the 
storms and sieges of three thousand years, and have been shaken by 
many an earthquake, but still they stand. When they dig aiongaide of 
then^ they find ranges of ponderous masoiny that are as perfect in every 
detail as they were the day those old Oyclopian giants finished theia 
An English company is going to excavate Ephesus — and then I 
And now am 1 reminded of— 


ITHB LSGrSNn OB' THE SEVEH SnUEPEItA. 

In the Mount of Pion, yonder, is the Cave of the Seven SleeperSv 
Once upon a time, about fifteen hundred years ago, seven young men 
lived near each other in Ephesus, who belonged to the despised sect of 
the Chmtians. It came to pass that the good King Maxunilianus (I 
am teiling this story for nice little boys and girls), it came to pass, I 
say, that the good King Maximiliauus fell to persecuting the Christians, 
and as time rolled on he made it very warm for them. So the seven 
young men said one to the other, let us get up and travel And they 
got up and travelled. They tarried not to bid their fathers and mothers 
good-bye, or any friend they knew. They only took certain moneys 
which their parents had, and garments that belonged unto their friends, 
whereby they might remember them when far away ; and they tooli 
also the dog Ketmehr, which was the property of their neighbour 
Malchus, because the beast did run his head into a noose which one of 
the young men was carrying carelessly, and they had not time to release 
him ; and they took also certain cmckens that seemed lonely in the 
neighbouring coops, and likewise some bottles of curious liquors that 
stood near me grocer’s window ; and then they departed from the city, 
By-«nd-by they came to a marvellous cave in the Hill of Pion, and 
entered into it and feasted, and presently they hurried on again. But 
they forgot the bottles of curious liquors, and left them behind. They 
travelled in many lands, and had many strange adventures. They were 
virtuous ;;p’oung men, and lost no opportunity that fell in their way to 
make their livelihood. Their motto was in these words, namely, ** Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time.” And so, whenever they did come 
upon a man who was alone, they said, Behold, this person hath the 
wherewithal — ^let us go through him. And they went through him. 
At the end of five years they had waxed tired of tmvel and adventure, 
and longed to revisit their old home again, and hear the voices and see 
the faces that were dear unto their youth. Therefore they went through 
such parties as fell in their way where they sojourned at that time, and 
journeyed back towards Ephesus again. For the good King 
milianus was become converted unto the new faith, and the Cliristians 
rejoiced because they were no longer persecuted. One day as the sun 
went down they came to the cave in me Mount of Pion, and they said 
each to his feBow, Let us sleep here, and go and fbast and make merry 
with our Mends when the morning cometh. And each of the seven 
lifted up his voice and said, It is a whiz. So they went in, and lo, 
where they had put them, there lav the bottles of strange liquors, asm 
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tihey jtidged that age had not impaired their excellence. ‘Wherein the « 
wanderers were right, and the heads of the same were level So each ’ 
of the young men drank six bottles, and behold they felt very tired ^ 
then, and lay down and slept soundly. ; 

When they awoke, one of them, Johannes — sumamed Smitbianua-^ , 
said, We are naked. And it was so. Their raiment was all gone, ani 
the money which they had gotten from a stranger whom they had pro* 
ceeded through as they approached the city, was lying upon the ground, ' 
corroded, and rusted and defaced. Likewise the dog Ketmebr was gone, i 
and nothing save the brass that was upon his collar remained. They i 
wondered much at these things. But they took the money, and they ' 
wrapped about their bodies some leaves, and came up to the top of the ' . 
hill Then were they perplexed. The wonderful temple of Diana was ( 
gone ; many grand edifices they had never seen before stood in the city ; i 
men in strange garbs moved about the streets, and everything was v 
changed. 

Johannes said, It hardly seems like Ephesus. Yet here is the great ' ( 
gymnasium ; here is the mighty theatre, wherein I have seen seventy | 
thousand men assembled ; here is the Agora ; there is the font where i « 
the sainted John the Baptist immersed the converts; yonder is the iE 
prison of the good St Paul, where we all did use to go to touch the ^^ f 
ancient chains that bound him and be cured of our distempers ; I see: > ! 
the tomb of the disciple Luke, and afar off is the church wherein repose ' i 
the ashes of the holy John, where the Christians of Ephesus go twice a ' ;; 
year to gather the dust from the tomb, which is able to m^e bodies 
whole again that are corrupted by disease, and cleanse the soul from 
ein ; but see how the wharves encroach upon the sea, and what rnnllj* 
tmdes of ships are anchored in the bay ; see also how the city ha^ V 
stretched abroad, far over the valley behind Pion, and even unto the | 
w 11s of Ayassalook ; and lo, all the hills are white with palaces, and 
ribbed with colonnades of marble. How mighty is Ephesus become ! I 

And wondering at wbat their eyes had seen, they went down into the ol 
city and purchased garments and clothed themselves. And when they.;! 
would have passed on, the merchant bit the coins which they had given 
him, with his teeth, and turned them about and looked curiously upon 
them, and cast them upon his counter, and listened if they rang ; and 
then he said, These be bogus. And they said, Depart thou to Hades, . 4 
and went their way. When they were come to tneir houses they r®* | 
cognised them, albeit they seemed old and mean ; and they rejoiced and 
were glad They ran to the doors and knocked and strangers opened ^ | 
and looked inquiringly upon them. And they said, with great excite^ ^ I 
ment, while their hearts beat high and the colour in their faces came , f’ 
and went, Where is my father? Where is my mother? Where are T' 
Dionysius and Sera^on, and Pericles, and Decius ? And the strangers ^ 
that opened said, We know not these. The Seven said, How, you /I 
know them not? How long have ye dwelt here, and whither are they 
gone that dwelt here before ye ? And the strangers said, Ye play upon 
us with a jest, young men ; we and our fathers have sojourned under 7 
these roofs these six ^neradons ; the names ye utter rot upon the toml^ d: 
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and they that bore' them have run their brief race, have laughed and 
0 ung, have borne the sorrows and the weariness that were allotted them, 
and are at rest ; for nine score years the summers have come and gone, 
and the autuixm leaves have fallen, since the roses have faded out of 
their cheeks and they laid them to sleep with the dead. 

Then the seven young men turned them away from their homea, and 
the strangers shut the doors upon them. The wanderers marvelled 
greatly, and looked into the faces of all they met, as hoping to find one 
that they knew ; but all were strange, and passed them by and spake no 
friendly word. They were sore distressed and sad. Presently they spake 
unto a citizen, and said. Who is king in Ephesus ? And the citizen 
answered, and said, Whence come ye that ye know not that great 
Laertius reigns in Ephesus 1 They looked one at the other greatly per- 
plexed, and presently asked again, WTaere then is the good King Maxi- 
milianus ! The citizen moved him apart, as one who is afraid, and said, 
Verily these men be mad, and dream dreams, else would they know 
that the king whereof they speak is dead above two hundred years 
agone. 

Then the scales fell from the eyes of the Seven, and one said, Alas', 
that we drank of the curious liquors. They have made us weary, and 
In dreamless sleep these two long centuries Wve we lain* Our homes are 
desolate, our friends are dead. Behold, the jig is up — let us die. And 
that same day went they forth and laid them down and died. And in 
that self-same day likewise the Seven-up did cease in Ephesus, for that 
the Seven that were up were down ^ain, and departed and deii withaL 
And the names that be upon their tombs, even unto this time, are 
Johannes Smithianus, Trumps, Gift, High, and Low, Jack, and The 
Game. And with the sleepers lie also the bottles wherein were once the 
(Curious liquors ; and upon them is writ in ancient letters such words as 
fthese — names of heathen gods of olden time perchance — Rumpunch, 
Jinsling, Egnog. 

Such is the story of the Seven Sleepers (with slight variations), and I 
know it is true, because I have seen the cave myseu. 

Really, so finn a faith had the ancients in this legen(^ that as late as 
eight or nine hundred years ago, learned travellers held it in superstitiom 
fear. Two of them record that they ventured into it, but ran quickly 
out again, not daring to tarry lest they should fall asleep and outlive 
their ‘great-grandchildren a century or so. Even at this day the igi¥>rant 
denizens of the neighbouring counti^ prefer not to sleep in it 


CHAPTER X* 

W HEK I last made s memorandum we were* at Ephesus. We are 
in Syria now, encamped in the mountains of Lebanon. The 
interregnum has been long, both as to time and distance. We 
brought not a relic ?from Ephesus I After gathering up fragments of 
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scnlptored marbles and breaMng ornaments from the interior work of ! 
the Mosques; and after bringing them at a cost of infinite trouble 
and fatigue, five miles on mulebaek to the railway depot, a government ^ 
ofiScer compelled all who had such things to disgorge 1 He had an order 1 
from Constantinople to look out for ou/r sporty, and see that we oarried ' 
nothing off. It was a wise, a just, and a well-deserved rebuke, but it 
created a sensation. I never resist a temptation to plunder a strange^ 
premises without feeling insufferably vain about it This time I felt proud 
beyond expression. I was serene in the midst of the scoldings that were 
heaped upon the Ottoman Government for its affront offered to a pleasure 
ing party of entirely respectable gentlemen and ladies. I 8ahi,^‘We . 
that have free souls, it touches us not" The shoe not only pinched our , 
pariy, hut it pinched hard ; a principal sufferer discovered that the im- 
perial order was enclosed in an envelope bearing the seal of the Britwh ' 
Embassy at Constantinople, and therefore must have been inspired by ^ 
the representative of the Queen. This was bad — very bad. Coming { 
solely from the Ottomans, it might have signified only Ottoman hafrS 
of Christians, and a vulgar ignorance as to genteel methods of expressing 
it; but coming from the Christianised, educated, politic British legation, V: 
it simply intimated that we were a sort of gentlemen and ladies who * 
would watching ! So the party regarded it, and were incensed ac^ , 

eordingly. The truth doubtless was, that the same precautions would 
have been taken against any travellers, because the English company 
who have acquired the right to excavate Ephesus, and hare paid a great „ 
Bum for that right, need to be protected, and deserve to be. They cannot ? 
afford to run the risk of having their hospitality abused by traveller^ < 
especialiy since travellers are such notorious scomers of honest behaviour. > 
We sailed from Smyrna in the wildest spirit of expectancy, for the'/ 
chief feature, the grand goal of the expedition, was near at hand—we\ ’ 
were approaching the Holy Land ! Such a burrowing into the hold of ! 
trunks that had lain buried for weeks, yes, for montlS ; such a hurrying V 
to and fro above decks and below ; such a riotous system of pacidbg . 
and unpacking ; such a littering up of the cabins with shirts and skirts, ; 
and indescribable and unclasaible odds and ends; such a making up of / 
bundles, and setting apart of umbrellas, green spectacles, and thick veils; i 
such a critical inspection of saddles and bridles that had never yet touched ! 
horses ; such a cleaning and loading of revolvers and examining of bowie*,, 
knives ; such a hall-soling of the seats of pantaloons with serviceable 
buckskin ; then such a poring over ancient maps ; such a reading up 
of Bibles and Palestine travels; such a marking out of routes; such ex- ! 
asperating efforts to divide up the company into little bands of congenial 
spirits, who might make the long and arduous journey without quarrel- 
ling; and morning, noon, and night, such mass-meetings in the cabin% 
such speech-making, such sage suggesting, such worrying and quarrelling 
and such a general raising of the very mischief, was never seen in te; 
ship before! ^ - 

But it is all over novf. We are cut up into parties of six or eight, and 
by this time are scattered far and wide. Ours is the only one, how- 
ever, that is venturing on what is called « tna loiog trip that is, out 
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tato Sym, by Baalbec to Damascus, aud thence down through the fuB 
length of Palestine. It would be a tedious, and also a too risky journey, 
at this hot season of the year, for any but strang, healthy men, accustom^ 
somewhat to fatigue and rough me in the open air. The other parties 
will take shorter journeys. 

For the last two months, we have been in a worry about one portion 
of this Holy Land pilgrii^e. I refer to tiansportation service. We 
knew very well that Palestine was a country which did not do a large 
passenger business, and every man we came across who knew anything 
about it gave us to understand that not half of our party would be able 
to get dragomen and animals. At Constantinople everybody fell to 
telegraphing the American Consuls at Alexandria and Beirout to give 
notice that we wanted dragomen and transportation. We were desperate 
—would take horses, jackasses, camelopards, kangaroos — anything. At 
Smyrna, more telegraphing was done, to the same end. Also fearing 
for the worst, we telegraphed for a large number of seats in the diligence 
for Damascus, and horses for the ruins of Baalbea 

As might have been expected, a notion got abroad in Syria and Egypt 
that the whole population of the province of America (the Turks consider 
us a trifling little province in some unvisited comer of the world) were 
coming to the Holy Land ; and so, when we got to Beirout yesterday, we 
found the place full of dragomen and their outfits. We had aU intoded 
to go by diligence to Damascus, and switch ofl to Baalbec as we went 
along, — because we expected to rejoin the ship, go to Mount Carmel, and 
take to the woods from there. However, when our own private party of 
eight found that it was possible and ^oper enough to make the long 
trip,*' we adopted that programme. We nave never been much trouble 
to a Consul before, but we have been a fearful nuisance to our Consul 
at Beirout I mention this because I cannot help admiring his patience, 
Ms industry, and his accommodating spirit I mention it also, because I 
think some of our ship's company did not give him as full credit for hie 
excellent services as he deserved. 

Well, out of our eight, three were selected to attend to all business 
coimected with the expedition. The rest of us had nothing to do but 
look at the beautiful city of Beirout, with its bright, new houses nestled 
among a wilderness of green shrubbery spread abroad over an upland 
that sloped gently down to the sea; and also at the mountains of 
Lebanon that environ it ; and likewise to bathe in the transparent blue 
water that rolled its billows about the ship (we did not know there were 
aharks there). We had also to range up and down through the town 
and look at the costumes. These are picturesque and fanciful, but not 
so varied as at Constantinople and Smyrna ; the women of Beirout 
add an agony — in the two former cities the sex wear a thin veil which 
one can see through (and they often expose their ankles), but at Beirout 
they cover their entii’e faces with dark-coloured or bkck veils, so that 
they look like mummies, and then expose their breasts to the pubEc- 
A young gentleman (1 believe he was a Greek) volunteered to show us 
around the city, and said it would aflord him f^t pleasure, because he 
was studying English^ and wanted practice in thajt knflcoage. When m 
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kad finished the rounds, however, he called for remuneration*— said hg | 
hoped the gentlemen would give him trifle in the way of a few piastres j 
( equivalent to a few five-cent pieces). We did so. The Consul was, i 
surprised when he heard it, and said he knew the young felloes i 
family very well, and that they were an old and highly respectable , ' 
family, and worth a hundred and fifty thousand dollars ! Some people 
so situated would have boen ashamed of the berth he had with us and ' 
his manner of crawling into it. ? 

At the appointed time our business committee reported, and said all : 
things were in readiness — ^that we were to start to-day, with horses, pack 
animals, and tents, and go to Baalbec, Damascus, the Sea of Tiberius. ? 
and thence southward by the way of the scene of Jacobis dream and 
other notable Bible localities to Jerusalem — from thence probably to the ? 
Dead Sea, but possibly not — and then strike for the ocean and rejoin 
the ship three or four weeks hence at Joppa ; terms, five dollars a day E 
^iece, in gold, and everything to be fiimished by the dragoman, 'k 
Tliey said we would live as well as at an hoteL I had read something 4 
like that before, and did not shame my judgment by believing a | 
of it I said nothing, however, but packed up a blanket and a shawl'll 
to sleep in, pipes and tobacco, two or three woollen shirts, a portfolio, 
a guide-book, and a Bible. I also took along a towel and a cake of: f 
soap, to inspire respect in the Arabs, who would take me for a king in 
disguise. ; 

We were to select our horses at 3 p.m. At that hour Abraham, th0 ' 
dragoman, marshalled them before us. With all solemnity I set 
down here, that those horses were the hardest lot I ever did comeacrcse, 
and their accoutrements were in exquisite keeping with their stylSr 
One brute had an eye out ; another had his tail sawed off close, like ^ ^ 
a rabbit, and was proud of it ; another had a bony ridge running ffoln ' {i 
his neck to his tail, like one of those ruined aqueducts one sees about r 
Rome, and had a neck on him like a bowsprit ; they all limped and bad | 
sore backs, and likewise raw places and old scales scattered about thei? 
persons like brass nails in a hair trunk ; their gaits were marvellous to V 
contemplate, and replete with variety— under way the procession 
looked like a fleet in a storm. It was fearfoL Blucher shook his hW 
and said — ^ 

*‘That dragon is going to get himself into trouble fetching the® j/ 
old crates out of the hospital the way they are, unless he hasrgotk J 
permit'’ 

I said nothing. The display was exactly according to the guide*' 
book, and were we not travelling by the guide-book ? I selected a V 
certain horse because I thought I saw him shy, and I thought that a ^ 
horse that had spirit enough to shy was not to be despised. 

At 6 o'clock P.M., we came to a halt here on the breezy summit of a , 
shapely moimtain overlooking the sea, and the handsome valley whim' ^ 
dw^t some of those enterprising PhcBuicians of ancient times we read®,.: 
much about ; all around us are what were once the dominions of 
King of Tyre, who furnished timber from the cedars of these Lebanw 
hills to budd portionr of Kiug Solomon's Temple with. 
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Sliortly aft^ six our pack traiu amved. I kad not seen it before, 
and a good right I had to be astonished. We bad nineteen serving 
men and twenty-six pack mules I It was a perfect caravan. It looked 
like one, too, as it wound among the rocks. I wondered what in the 
very mischief we wanted with such a vast tmn-out as that, for eight 
men. I wondered awhile, but soon I began to long for a tin plate, and 
some bacon and beans. I had camped out many and many a time 
before, and knew yust what was coming. I went off, without waiting 
for serving men, and unsaddled my horse, and washed such portions of 
his ribs and his spine ss projected through his hide, and when I came 
back, behold five stately circus tents were up-— tents that were brilliant 
within with blue and gold and crimson, and all maimer of splendid 
adornment! I was speechless. Then they brought eight little iron 
bedsteads, and set them up in the tents ; they put a soft mattress and 
pillows and good blankets, and two snowwhite sheets on each bed. 
Kext, they rigged a table about the centre pole, and on it placed pewter 
pitchers, basins, soap, and the whitest of towels — one set for each man ; 
they pointed to pockets in the tent, and said we could put our smidl 
trifles in them for convenience, and if we needed pins or such things 
they were sticking everywhere. Then came the finishing touch— they 
spr^ caipeta on the floor ! I simply said, If you call this camping 
out, all right — but it Wt the style I am used to ; my little baggage 
that I brought along is at a discount.” 

It grew dark, and they put candles on the tables — candles set bj 
bright, new, brazen candlesticks. And soon the bell — a genuine, simon- 
pure hell — rang, and we were invited to “ the saloon.” I had thought 
before that we had a tent or so too many, hut now here was one at 
least provided for ; it was to be used for nothing but an eating-saloonu 
Like the others, it was high enough for a family of giraffes to Uve in, 
and was very handsome and clean and bright-coloured within. It was 
a gem of a place. A table for eight, and eight canvas chairs ; a table- 
cloth and napkins whose whiteness and whose fineness laughed to scorn 
the things we were used to in the great excursion steamer ; knives and 
forks, soup-plates, dinner-plates — everything in the handsomest kind of 
style. It was wonderful I And they call this camping out Those 
Stately fellows in baggy trousers and turbaned fezzes brought in a dinner 
which consisted of roast mutton, roast chicken, roast goose, potatoes, 
bread-, tea, pudding, apples, and delicious grapes; the viands were 
better cooked than any we had eaten for weeks, and the table made a 
finer appearance, with its large German silver candlesticks and other 
finery, than any table we had sat down to for a good while, and yet 
that polite dragoman, Abraham, came bowing in and apologising 
for the whole affair, on account of the unavoidaMe confusion of getting 
under way for a very long trip, and promising to do a great deal better 
In future! 

It is midnight now, and we break camp at six in the morning. 

They call this camping out. At this rate it is a glorioue 
to be a pilorim to the Holy Land. 
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CHAPTER XI. ':j 

W E are encamped near Temnin^el-Foka — a iJiaine *wliick the hoys ‘ 
have simplified a good deal, for the sake of convenience la, ' 
spelling. They call it Jacksonville. It sounds a little strangely, ; 
here in the Valley of Lebanon, but it has the merit of being easier to ,t 
remember than the Arabic Name. 

“ OOBfl TJXS5 SPIBITS, SO DEPABr,*' 

“ The night shall be filled vnth music, 

And the cares that infest the day ; 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 

I dept very soundly last night, yet when the dragoman’s bell rang | 
half-past five this morning and the cry went abroad of Ten minutes to" i 
dress for breakfast 1 ” I heard both. It surprised me, because I I 
not heard the breakfast gong in the ship for a month, and whenever 
have had occasion to fire a salute at daylight, I have only found it 
in the course of conversation afterward. However, camping out, even; 
though it be in a gorgeous tent, makes one fresh and lively in the 
morning — especially if the air you are breathing is the cool, fresh air nf ' 
the mountains. , / 

I was dressed within the ten minutes, and came out. The saloon tSnt>y 
had been stripped of its sides, and had nothing left but its roof; so whei^'; 
we sat down to table we could look out over a noble panorama of 
tain, sea, and hazy valley. And sitting thns, the sun rose alowly, and '.j 
suffused the picture with a world of rich colouring, . 

Hot mutton chops, j&ried chicken, omelettes, fried potatoes, and 
— all excellent Thie was the bill of fare, it was sauced with a sava^ 
appetite purchased by hard riding the day before, and refreshing sl^: | 
in a pure atmoephere. As I called for a second cup of coffee, I glanc^ : 
over my shoulder, and behold our white village was gone — ^the splendid 
tents had vanished like magic ! It was wonderful how quickly thosr' 
Arabs had folded their tents ; ” and it was wonderful also how quicMy/ 
they had gathered the thousand odds and ends ot the camp together and ? 
disappeared with them. ' / 

By half-past six we were under way, and all the Syrian world seemedf 
to be under way also. The road was filled with mule trains and 
processions of camels. This reminds me that we have been trying 
some time to think what a camel looks like, and now we have maa^; it ; 
out. When he is down on all his knees, flat on his breast to receive Mi 
load, he looks something like a goose swimming ; and when he is 
right he looks like an ostrich with an extra set of legs. Camels are noli 
beautiful, and their long under lip gives them an exceedingly ** gaiiua’?* | 
expressiom They have immense flat, forked cushions of met, that 
a &aok in the dust like a pie with a slice out out of it They are 
♦ aliJss—ao other word will describe it 
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particiilar about theix diet Tbey would eat a tombstone if they could 
bite it. A thistle grows about here which has needles on it that would 
pierce through leather, 1 think ; if one touches you, you can find relief 
in nothing but profanity. The camels eat these. They show by their 
actions that they enjoy them. I suppose it would be a real treat to a 
camel to have a keg of nails for supper. 

While I am spesiing of animals, I will mention that I have a horse 
now by the name of ‘‘Jericho.^' He is a mare. 1 have seen remarkable 
horses before, but none so remai'kable as this. I wanted a horse that 
could shy, and this one fills the bili I had an idea that shying indicated 
spirit If I was correct, I have got the most spirited horse on earth. 
He shies at everything he comes across with the utmost impartiality. 
He appears to have a mortal dread of telegraph poles especially ; and it is 
fortunate that these are on both aides of the road, because as it is now, I 
never fall off twice in succession on the same side. If I fell on the same 
side always, it would get to be monotonous after a while. This creature has 
scared at everything he has seen to-day, except a haystack. He walked 
up to that with an intrepidity and a recklessness that were astonishing. 
And it would fill any one with admiration to see how he preserves his 
self-possession in the presence of a barley sack This dare-devil bravery 
will be tbe death of this horse some day. 

He is not particularly fast, but I tnink he will get me through the 
Holy Land. He has only one fault His tail has been chopped off, oi 
else he has sat down on it too hard some time or other, ana he has to 
fight the files with his heels. This is aU very well, but when he tries 
to kick a fly off the top of his head with his nind foot, it is too much 
variety. He is going to get himself into trouble that way some day. 
He reaches around and bites my legs too. I do not care particularly 
about that, only I do not like to see a horse too sociable. 

I think the owner of this prize had a wrong opinion about him. He 
had an idea that he was one of those fiery, imtamed steeds ; but he is 
not of that character. I know the Arab had this idea, because when he 
brought the horse out for inspection in Beirout, he kept jerking at the 
bridle and shouting in Arabic, Ho ! wHi you 1 Do you want to run away, 
you ferocious beast, and break your necki” when all the time the 
norse was not domg anything in the world, and only looked like he 
wanted to lean up against something and think. Whenever he is not 
ahyihg at things, or reaching after a fly, he wants to do that yet. How 
It would surprise his owner to know this I 

We have Been in a historical section of country all day. At noon we 
camped three hours and took luncheon at Mekseh, near the junction of 
the Lebanon Mountains and the Jebel el Kuneiyiseh, and looked down 
into the immense, level, garden-like Valley of Leoanoa. To-night we are 
camping near the same valley, and have a very wide sweep of it in view. 
We can see the long, whale-back ridge of Mount Heniion projecting 
above the eastern hiUs. The ** dews of Herinon ^ are falling upon us 
now, and the tents ai'e almost soaked with them. 

Over the way from us, and higher up the valley, we can discern# 
through the glasses, the faint outlines of the wonfferful ruins of Baalbeo^ 

Q 
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the supposed Baal>Gad of Scripture. Joshua and another person were. ; 
the two spies who were sent into this land of Canaan by the children of 
Israel to report upon its character — I mean they were the spies who re- . 
ported favourably. They took back with them some specimens of the' 
grapes of this country, and in the children's picture books they are al- 
ways represented as bearing one monstrous bunch swung to a pole 
between them, a respectable load for a pack-train. The Sunday-school 
books exaggerated it a little. The grapes are most excellent to this day, , ' 
but the bunches are not as large as those in the pictures. I was sur- 
prised and hurt when I saw them, because those colossal bunches of ^ 
grapes were one of my most cherished juvenile traditions. , , 

Joshua reported favourably, and the children of Israel journeyed on, ' 
with Moses at the head of the general government, and Joshua in com- \ 
mand of the army of six hundred thousand fighting men. Of women I 
and children and civilians there was a countless swarm. Of all that I 
mighty host, none but the two faithful spies ever lived to set their feet 4 
in the Promised LandL They and their descendants wandered forty | 
years in the desert, and then Moses, the gifted warrior, poet, statesman 
and philosopher, went up into Pisgah and met his mysterious fate* ; 
Where he was buried no man knows — for | 

«* * * * no man dug that sepulchre, j 

And no man saw it e’er— ;i 

For the sons of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there I ” i 

Then Joshua began his terrible raid, and from Jericho clear to thia^ 
Baal-Gad, he swept the land like the G^enius of Destruction, ; 

slaughtered the people, laid waste their soil, and razed their cities to the. . ; 
gi-ound. He wasted thirty-one kinp also One may caU it that, though 
really it can hardly be c^ed wasmig them, because there wei-e always 
plenty of kings in those days, and to spare. At any rate, he destroyed , ; jf 

a -one kings, and divid^ out their realms among his Israelites, fie, 
id up this valley stretched out here before us, and so it was once , J 
Jewish territory. The Jews have long since disappeared from it, how*^ 
ever. '''v't' 

Back yonder an hour’s journey jhom here, we passed through an Arah^ “V i 
village of stone dry-goods boxes (they look like that), where Noah^s *1’ 
tomb lies under lock and key. [Noah built the Ark] Over these oU 
hills and valleys the ark, that contained all that was left of a vanished . % 
world, once boated. ^ ' ; ! 

I make no apology for detailing the above information. It will be ' 5;; 
news to some or my readers, at any rate. 'I 

Noah’s tomb is built of stone, and is covered with a long stone build* 

Sng. Bucksheesh let us in. The building had to be long, because the 
pave of the honoured^old navigator is two hundred and ten feet long 
itself I It is only about four feet high, though. He must have cast 
shadow like a lightni^-rod. The proof that this is the genuine spot .fy 
where Noah was buri^ can only be doubted by uneonun^y incredu* ?, 
lens people. The evidence is pretty straight Shem, the son of Noak< 
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was present at the burial, and showed the place to his descendants, who 
transmitted the knowledge to their descendants, and the linegQ descend- 
ants of these introduced themselves to us to-day. It was pleasant to 
make the acquaintance of members of so respectable a family. It was a 
thing to be proud ol It was the next thing to being acquainted with 
Noah himsek 

Noah’s memorable voyage will always possess a living interest for me 
henceforward. 

If ever an oppressed race existed, it is this one we see fettered around 
as under the inhuman tyranny of the Ottoman Empire. I wish Europe 
would let Eussia annihilate Torkey a little — ^not mucl^ but enough to 
make it difficult to find the place again without a divining-rod or a 
diving-belL The Syrians are very poor, and yet they are ground down 
by a system of taxation that would drive any other nation frantic. Last 
year tneir taxes were heavy enough, m all conscience — but this year they 
have been increased by the addition of taxes that were forgiven them in 
times of famine in former years. On top of this, the Government has 
levied a tax of om-tenth of the whole proceeds of the land. This is only 
half the story. The Pacha of a Pachalio does not trouble himself with 
appointing tax-collectors. He figures up what all these taxes ought to 
amount to in a certain district Then he farms the collection out He 
calls the rich men together, the highest bidder gets the speculation, pays 
the Pacha on the spot, and then sells out to sm^er fry, who sell in turn 
to a piratical horde of still smaller fry. These latter compel the peasant 
to bring his little trifle of grain to the village at his own cost. It must 
be weighed, the various taxes set apart, and the remainder returned to 
the producer. But the collector delays this duty day after day, while the 
producer’s family are perishing for bread ; at last the poor wretch, who 
cannot but understand the game, says, " Take a quarter-take half — 
take two-thirds if you will, and let me go r It is a most outrageous 
state of things. 

These people are naturally good-hearted and intelligent, and with 
education and liberiy would be a happy and contented race. They 
often appeal to the stranger to know 11 the great world will not some 
day come to their relief and save them. The Sultan has been lavishing 
money like water in England and Paris, but his subjects are sutfering 
for. it now. 

This fashion of camping out bewilders me. We have bootjacks and 
a bath-tub now, and yet ^ the mysteries the pack-mules carry are not 
revealed. What uext ? 


CHAPTER XIL 

« 

W E had a tedious ride of about five hours, in the sun, across the 
Valley of Lebanon. It proved to be not quite so much of a 
garden as it had seemed from the hvUsides. It was a desert, 
Weed-i?rown waste, tittieref^ thickUr with stones the siase of a man’s fist 
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Here and there the natives had scratched the ground and reared a sickly 
crop of grain, but for the moat part the valley was given up to a handful 
of shepherds, whose flocks were doing what they honestly could to got 
a living, but the chances were against therm We saw rude piles o! 
stones standing near the roadside, at intervals, and recognked the cus- 
tom of marki^ boundaries which obtained in Jacob's time. There 
were no wails, no fences, no hedges — nothing to secure a man’s posses- 
sions but these random heaps of stones. The Israelites held them sacred 
in the old patriarchal times, and these other Arabs, their Uneal descend- 
ants, do so likewise. An American, of ordinary intelligence, would soon 
widely extend his property, at an outlay of mere manual labour, per- 
formed at night, under so loose a system of fencing as this. 

The ploughs these people use are simply a sha^^ened stick, such as 
Ahraham ploughed with, and they still wianow their wheat as he did — 
they pile it on the house top, and then toss it by shovelfuls into the aii 
until the wind has blown sdl the chaff away. They never invent any- 
thing, never learn anything. 

We had a fine race of a mile with an Arab perched on a camel 
Some of the horses were fast, and made very good time, but the camel 
Bcampered by them without any very jpreat effort The yelling and 
shouting, and whipping and galloping, of all parties interested, made it 
an exhiSrating, exciting, and particularly boisterous race. 

At eleven o’clock our eyes feU upon the waUs and columns of Baalbec, 
a noble ruin whose history is a sealed book. It has stood there for thou- 
sands of years, the wonder and admiration of travellers ; but who built 
It, or when it was built, are questions that may never be answered. One 
thing is very sure, though. Such grandeur of design, and such grace of 
execution as one sees ia the temples of Baalbec, have not been equalled 
or even approached in any work of men’s hands that has been built 
within twenty centuries past. 

The great Temple of the Sun, the Temple of Jupiter, and several 
smaller temples, are clustered together in the midst of one of these 
miserable Syrian villages, and look strangely enough in such plebeian 
company. These temples are built upon massive substructions that 
mignt support a world almost ; the materials used are blocks of stone 
as large as an omnibus— very few, if any of them, are smaller than a 
carpenter’s tool-chest — and these substructions are traversed by tunnels 
of masonry thro.igh which a train of cars might pass. With such 
foundations as these, it is little wonder that BaaS)ec has lasted so long. 
The Temple of the Sun is nearly three hundred feet long and one hun- 
dred and sixty feet wide. It has fifty-four columns around it, but only 
six are standing now — the others lie broken at its base, a confused and 
picturesque heap. The six columns are perfect, as also are their bases, 
Corinthiwi capitals and entablature — and six more shapely columns do 
not exist The columns^ and the entablature together are ninety feet 
high — a prodigious altitude for shafts of stone to reach, truly — and yet 
one only thinks of their beauty and symmetry when looking at them j 
the pillars look slender and delicate, the entablature, with its elaborate 
sculpture, looks like xich%ucco work. But when yon have gazed aloft 
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ttll yotur eyes are weaiy, you glance at the great fra^ents of pillars 
among which you are stanmng, and find that they are eight feet through ; 
and with them lie beautiful capitals apparently as large as a small cot- 
tage ; and also single slabs of stone, superbly sculptured, that are four or 
five feet thick, and would completely cover tlie fioor of any ordinary 
parlour. You wonder where these monstrous things came from, and it 
takes some little time to satisfy yourself that the airy and OTaceful 
fabric that towers above your he^ is made up of their mates. It seems 
too preposterous. 

The Temple of Jupiter is a smaller ruin than the one I have been 
speaking of, and yet is immense. It is in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. One row of nine columns stands almost uninjured- They are 
sixty-five feet high, and support a sort of porch or roof, which connects 
them with the roof of the building. Tma porch-roof is composed of 
tremendous slabs of stone, which axe so finely sculptured on the under 
side that the work looks like a fresco from below. One or two of these 
slabs had fallen, and again I wondered if the gigantic masses of carved 
stone that lay about me -were no larger than those above my head. 
Within the temple the ornamentation was elaborate and colossaL What 
a wonder of architectural beauty and grandeur this edifice must have 
been when it was new ! And what a noble picture it and its statelier 
companion, with the chaos of mighty fragments scattered about them, 
yet makes in the moonlight ! 

I cannot conceive how those immense blocks of stone were ever hauled 
from the quarries, or how they were ever raised to the dizsy heights they 
occupy in the temples. Ana yet these sculptured blocks are trifles in 
size compared with the rough-hewn blocks that form the wide verandah 
or platform which surrounds the Great Temple. One stretch of thal 
platform, two hundred feet long, is composed of blocks of stone as larg^ 
and some of them larger, than a street car. They surmount a wall about 
ten or twelve feet high. I thought those were large rocks, but they sank 
into insignificance compared with those which fonned another section of 
the platform. The.se were three in number, and I thought that each of 
them was about as long as three street cars placed end to end, though of 
course they are a third wider and a third higher than a street car. Per- 
haps two railway freight cars of the lai^est pattern, placed end to end, 
might better represent their size. In combined length these three stones 
stf etch nearly two hundred feet ; they are thirteen feet square ; two of 
them are sixty-four feet long each, and the third is sixty-nine. They 
are built into the massive wall some twenty feet above the ground. 
They are there, hut how they got there is the question. I have seen 
the hull of a steamboat that was smaller than one of these stones. All 
these great walls are as exact and shapely as the flimsy things we build 
of bricks in these days. A race of gods or of giants must have inhabited 
Eaalbec many a century ago. Men Bke the men of our day could hardly 
rear such temples as these. 

We went to the quarry from whence the stones of Baslbec were taken* 
It was about a quarter of a mile ofl, and down hill. In a great pit lay 
the mate of the largest stone in the ruins. It I3y there just as the giants 
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of that ofd forgotten time bad left it when, they were called hence— jusi | 

as they had left it to remain for thousands of years, an eloquent rebuke I 

unto such as are prone to think slightingly of the men who lived Wore 
them. The enormous block lies there, squared and ready for the bunder's 
hands — a solid mass fourteen feet by seventeen, and out a few inches ^ 

less than seventy feet long 1 Two buggies could be driven abreast ot ! 

each other on its surface, from one eid of it to the other, and leave 
room enough for a man or two to walk on either side- ^ 

One might «wear that all the John Smiths and George Wilkinsons, 
and all the other pitiful nobodies between Kingdom Come and Baalbec ' 

■ would inscribe their poor little names upon the walls of Baalbec^s mag- “ ,< 
nificent ruins, and would add the town, the county, and the State they '/ 
came from — and swearing thus, be infallibly correct. It is a pity some i* 
great ruin does not fall in and datten out some of these reptiles, and I 
scare their kind out of ever giving their names to fame upon any walls 
or monuments again for ever. f | 

Properly, with the sorry relics we bestrode, it was a three days' | 
journey to Damascus. It was necessary that we should do it in less , | 
than two. It was necessary because our three pilgrims would not travel '*,1 
DU the Sabbath-day. We were all perfectly willing to keep the Sabbath- 
day, but there are times when to keep the letter of a sacred law whose . f; 
spirit is righteous becomes a sin, and this was a case in point We ^ 
pleaded for the tired, iU-treated horses, and tried to show that their ^ V 
faithful service deserved kindness in return, and their hard lot com- 
passion. But when did ever self-righteousness know the sentiment ol 
pity ? What were a few long hours added to the hardships of some over- ^ " 
taxed brutes when weighed against the peril of those human souls ? It J 
was not the most promising party to travel with, and hope to gain a \ 
higher veneration for reli^on through the example of its devotees. We 
said the Saviour, who pitied dumb beasts and taught that the ox ;nust , 
be rescued from the mire even on the Sabbath-&iy, would not have I 
counselled a forced march like this. We said the ^Uong trip'' was ex- ir’r 
bausting, and therefore dangerous in the blistering heats of summer, , I 
even when the ordinary days’ stages were traversed, and if we nersisted ' ^ L 
in tills hard march, some of us might be stricken down with the fevers ' 
of the country in consequence of it. Nothing could move the pngrims. S" 
They nrnst press on. Men might die, horses might die, but they must :,V f 
enter upon holy soil next week, with no Sabbath-breaking stain upon ^ - 
them. Thus they were willing to commit a sin against the spirit of 
religious law in order that they might preserve the letter of it It was ■ ! 
not worth while to tell them “ the letter kills.” I am taiyiug now about ? 
personal Mends ; men whom I like ; men who are good citizens ; who ; J ^ 
are honourable, upright, conscientious ; but whose idea of the Saviour’s : 
reli^on seems to be distorted, .. They lecture our shortcomings un- , 
sparingly, and every night they call us together and read to us chapters 
aom the Testament that are full of gentleness, of charity, and of tender ^ 
mercy, and then all the next day they stick to their saddles clear up to v ' 
the summits of these rugged mountains, and clear down again. Apply 
the T^tamenfs gentian^, and charity, and tender mercy to a toi]^ . tr! 
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worn, and weary Horse? — ^Nonsense — ^these are for God’s human crea- 
toes, not his dumb ones. What the pilgrims choose to do, respect for 
their almost sacred character demands that 1 should allow to pass — but 
I would so like to catch any other member of the party riding his horse 
up one of these exhausting Hillg once ! 

We have given the pilgrims a good many examples that might b^uefit 
them, but it is virtue thrown away. They have never hes^ a cross 
word out of our lips towards each other — but they have quarrelled once 
or twice. We love to hear them at it, after they have been lecturing ua. 
The very first thing they did, coming ashore at Beirout, was to quarrel 
in the boat I have said I like them — and I do like them —but every 
time they read me a scorcher of a lecture I mean to talk back in print 

Not content with doubling the legitimate stages, they switched off the 
main road and went away out of the way to visit an absurd fountain called 
Figia, because Balaam’s ass had drank there once. So we journeyed on 
through the terrible hills and deserts and the roasting sun, and then far 
into me night, seeking the honoured pool of Balaam’s ass, the patron 
saint of aU pilgrims like us. I find no entry but this in my note- 
book— 

“Rode to-day, altogether, thirteen hoars, through deserts partly, and partlj 
over barren, unsightly hills, and latterly through wild, rocky scenery, and 
camped at about eleven o’clock at night on the banks of a limpid stream, near a 
Syrian village. Do not know its name — do not wish to know it—want to go 
Two horses lame {mine and Jack’s), and the others worn out. Jack and 1 
Wlked three or four miles, over the hills, and led the horses, Fun—bnt of a 
miid type.** 

Twelve or thirteen hours in the saddle, even Jn a Dhristian land and 
a Christian climate, and on a good horse, is a tireso le journey \ but in 
an oven like Syria, in a ragged spoon of a saddle tha ; saps fore-and-^aft, 
and thort ships,” and every way, and on a horse that is tired and lamej 
and yet must be whipped and spurred with hardly a moment’s cessation 
all day long, till the blood comes from bis side, and your conscience 
hurts you every time you strike, if you are half a man — it is a journey 
to be remembered in bitterness of spirit and execrated with emphasis 
for a liberal division of a man’s lifetime. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

T he next day was an outrage upon men and horses both. It was 
another thirteen-hour stretch (including an hour’s nooning ”)* It 
was over the barrenest chalk-bills and through the baldest canons 
that even Syria can show. The heat quivered in the air everywhere. 
In the canons we almost smothered in the baking atmo^here. On 
high ground the refiection from the chalk-hills was blinding. It was 
cruel to urge the crippled horses, but it bad to be done in order to make 
Bsnaascus by Saturday night We saw ancient tombs and temples of fan* 
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cifol arcMteeinire carved out of the solid rock, high up in the face ol 
precipices above our heads, but we had neither time nor strength to 
climb up there and examine them. The terse language of my note-book 
will answer for the rest of the day's experiences — 

** Broke camp at 7 A.M., and made a ghastly trip through the Zeb Dana valley 
and the rough mountains — horses limping, and that Arab screech-owl that does 
most of the singing and carries the water-skins always a thousand miles ahead 
of course, and no water to drink— will he never die ? Beautiful stream in a 
chasm, lined thick with pomegranate, fig, olive, and quince orchards, and nooned 
an hour at the celebrated Baaiam’s Ass Fountain ot Figia, second in size in Syria, 
and the coldest water out of Siberia — guide-books do not say Baaiam’s Ass ever 
drank there — somebody been imposing on the pilgrims, may be. Bathed in it— 
Jack and I. Only a second — ice- water. It is the principal source of the Abana 
river — only one-half milo down to where it joins. Beautiful place — giant trees 
aU around — so shady and cool, if one could keep awake — vast stream gushes 
straight out from under the mountain in a torrent. Over it is a very ancient 
ruin, with no known history— supposed to have been for the worship of the deity 
of flhe fountain or Balaam's ass, or somebody. Wretohsd nest of human vermin - 
about the fountain — rags, dirt, sunken cheeks, pallor of sickness, sores, projecting ' 
bones, dull, aching misery in their eyes, and ravenous hunger speaking from 
every eloquent fibre and muscle from head to foot. How they sprang upon a , 
bone, how they crunched the bread we gave them! Such as these to swarm 
about one and watch every bite he takes with greedy looks, and swallow uncon- 
sciously every time ho swallows, as if they half fancied the precious morsels went 
down their own throats — hurry up the caravan ! — I never shall enjoy a meal in 
this distressful country. To think of eating three times every day under such ^ 
circumstances for thro© weeks yet — it is worse punishment than riding aU day , 
in the sun. There are sixteen starving babies from one to six years old in ^0 
party, and their legs are no larger than broom-bandles. Left the fountain at X ^ 
t.M. (the fountain took us at least two hours out of our way), and reached 
Mahomet’s look-out jierch, over Damascus, in time to get a good long look before 
it was necessary to move on. Tired? Ask of the winds that far away wi^ 
fragments strewed the sea.” 

As the glare of day mellowed into twilight, we looked down upon a 
picture which is celebrated all over the world. I think I have read 
about four hundred times that when Mahomet was a simple camel-driver, 
he reached this point and looked down upon Damascus for the fii'st time, 
and then made a certain renowned remark. He said, man could enter 
only one paradise — he preferred to go to the one above. So he sat down 
there and feasted Ms eyes upon the eartMy paradise of Damascus, and - 
then went away without entering its gates. They have erected a tiwer 
on the hill to mark the spot where he stood. 

Damascus is beautiful from the moimtain. It is beautiful even to 
foreigners accustomed to luxuriant vegetation, and I can easily under, 
stand how unspeakably beautiful it must be to eyes that are only used 
to the God-forsaken barrenness and desolation of Syria. I should think 
a Syrian would go wild with ecstasy when such a picture bursts upon , 
him for the first time. 

From Ms Mgh perch, one sees before him and below him a wall of 
dreary mountains, shorn of vegetation, glaring fiercely in the sun ; it 
fences in a level desert of yellow sand, smooth as velvet, and threaded 
far away with fine lines that stand for roads, and dotted with creeping 
mites we know are casnel-trains and journeying men; right in the 
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midst of the desert Is spread a billowy expanse of green foliage ; and 
nestling in its heart sits the great white city, like an island of pearls and 
opals gleaming out of a sea of emeralds. This is the picture vou see 
spread far below you, with distance to soften it, the sun to glorify it, 
strong contrasts to heighten the effects, and over it and about it a 
drowsing air of repose to spiritualise it and make it seem rather a beauti- 
ful estray from the mysterious worlds we visit in dreams, than a sub- 
stantial tenant of our coarse, dull globe. And when you think of the 
leagues of blighted, blasted, sandy, rocky, sun-burnt, ugly, dreary, 
infamous country you have ridden over to get here, you think it is the 
most beautifi^ beautiful picture that ever human eyes rested upon in all 
the broad universe ! If 1 were to go to Damascus again, I would camp 
on Mahomet’s hill about a week, and then go away. There is no need 
to go inside the walls. The Prophet was wise without knowing it when 
he decided not to go down into the paradise of Damascns. 

There is an honoured old tradition that the immense garden which 
Damascus stands in was the Garden of Eden, and modem writers have 
gathered up many chapters of evidence tending to show that it really 
was the Garden of Eden, and that the rivers Pharpar and Abana are the 
** two rivers ” that watered Adam’s Paradise, It may be so, but it is not 
paradise now, and one would be as happy outside of it as be would be 
likely to be within. It is so crooked and cramped and dirty that one 
cannot realise that he is in the splendid city he saw from the hill-top. 
The gardens are hidden by high mud-walls, and the paradise is become 
a very sink of pollution and uncomeUness. Damascus has plenty of 
dear, pure water in it though, and this is enough of itself to make an 
Arab think it beautiful and blessed. Water is scarce in blistered Syria. 
We run railways by our large cities in America j in Syria they curve the 
roads so as to make them run by the meagre little puddles they cal] 
** fountains,” and which are not found oftener on a journey than every 
four hours. But the rivers ” of Pharpar and Abana of Scripture (mere 
creeks) run through Damascus, and so every house and every garden 
have their sparkling fountains and rivulets of water. With her fores 
of foliage and her abundance of water, Damascus must be a wonder ot 
wonders to the Bedouin from the deserts. Damascus is simply an oasis 
— ^that is what it is. For four thousand years its' waters have not gone 
dry or its fertility failed. Now we can understand why the city has 
existed so long. It could not die. So long as its waters remain to it 
away out there in the midst of that howling desert, so long will Damascus 
live to bless the sight of the tired and thirsty wayfarer. 

** Though old as history itself, thou art fresh as the breath of spnug, bloouxiug 
as thine own rose-bud, and fragrant as thine own orange flower, O Batnasous, 
pearl of the East I 

Damascus dates back anterior to the days of Abraham, and is the 
oldest city in the world. It was founded by Uz, the grandson of Noah 

The early history of Damascus is shrouded in the mists of a hoary 
anti(pity.” Leave the matters written of in the first eleven chapters of 
ttie Old Testament out, and no recorded ^vent has^ccurred in the world 
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but Damascus was in esdstence to receive the news of it. Go back ai I 
Ear as you will into the vague past, there was always a Damascus, h I 
the writings of every century for more than four thousand years, ii | 
name has been mentioned and its i^raises sung. To Damascus years are, I 
only moments, decades are only hitting triiies of time. She measures^ 'l 
time, not by days and months and years, but by the empires she hae 
seen rise, and prosper, and crumble to ruin. She is a type of immortality, ^ 
She saw the foundations of Baalbec, and Thebes, and Ephesus laid ; sha >• 
saw these villages otow into mighty cities, and amaze the world witli 
their grandeur — and she has lived to see them desolate, deserted, and 
given over to the owls and the bats. She saw the Israelitish empire ex- 
alted, and she saw it annihilated. She saw Greece rise, and flourish two 1 
thousand years, and die. In her old age she saw Rome built ; she saw | 
it overshadow the world with its power ; she saw it perisL The few | 
hundreds of years of (Genoese and Venetian might and splendour ver^ 
to ^ve old Damascus, only a trifling scintillation hardly worth remeiDf ^ f; 
bering. Damascus has aeen all that has ever occurred on earth, and ‘S 
she lives. She has looked upon the dry bones of a thousand empir^ f 
and will see the tombs of a thousand more before she dies, ThoT^vl 
another claims the name, old Damascus is by right the Eternal City* 

We reached the city gates just at sundown. They do say that ont t 
can get into any walled city of Syria, after night, for bucksheesh, exc^ 'i: 
Damascus. But Damascus with its four thousand years of respeotabijily I 
in the world, has many old fogy notions. There are no street lampsri 
there, and the law compels all who go abroad at night to carry lantenw^/'; 
just as was the case in old days, when heroes and heroines of the Arabia®;/^ 
Nights walked the streets of Damascus, or flew away towards Bagdad ‘ [ 
enchanted carpets. 

It was fairly dark a few minutes after we got within the wall, and:ws j 
rode long distances through wonderfully crooked streets, eight to 
feet wide, and shut in on either side by tne high mud-walls of the gar** 
dens. At last we got to where lanterns could be seen flitting about hm ' I 
and there, and knew we were in the midst of the curious old dty, M ^ 
a little narrow street, crowded with our pack mules and with a swai^ , 
of uncouth Arabs, we alighted, and through a kind of a hole in the wall 
entered the hotel We stood in a great flagged court, with flowem and;; 
citron-trees about us, and a huge tank in the centre that was reoeiv^ / 
the waters of many pipes. We crossed the court and entered the roc^s; . 
prepared to receive four of us. In a large marble-paved recess betwein,/j 
the two rooms was a tank of clear, cool water, which was kept 
over all the time by the streams that were pouring into it from half sj: 
dozen pipes. Nothing in this scorching desolate land could look so { 
freshing as this pure water flashing in the lamp-light j nothing coult; 
look so beautiful,* nothing could sound so delicious as this mimic mu w ^ 
ears long unaccustomed to sounds of such a nature. Our rooms 
large, comfortably feimished, and even had their floors clothed with 1 
cheerful-tinted carpets. It was a pleasant thin^ to see a carpet agaih^fer 
if there is anything drearier than She tomb-like stone-paved pailouri: j 
cmdbedroomaof Eunopeand Asia,I donot knowwhatlt is. They makti 

' ^ -■ f' 
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one think of the grave all the time. A very broad, gaily caparisoned 
divan, some twelve or fourteen feet long, extended across one side of 
e«ch room, and opposite were single beds with spring mattresses 
There were great looking-glasses and marble-top tables. All this 
luxury was as grateful to systems and senses worn out with an ex- 
hausting day’s travel, as it was unexpected — for one cannot tell what 
to expect in a Turkish city of even a quarter of a million inhabitants. 

I do not know, but I think they used that tank between the rooms to 
draw drinking water from ; that did not occur to me, however, until I had 
dipped my baking head far down into its cool depths. I thought of it 
then, and superb as the bath was, I was sorry I had taken it and was 
about to go and explain to the landlord. But a finely curled and scented 
poodle dog frisked up and nipped the calf of my leg just then, and before 
1 had time to think, I had soused him to the bottom of the tank, and 
when I saw a servant coming with a pitcher I went off and left the pup 
trying to climb out and not succeeding very well Satisfied revenge 
was all I needed to make me perfectly happy, and when I walked in 'co 
supper that first night in Damascus I was in that condition. We lay on 
those divans a long time ^er supper, smoking nargidlies and long- 
stemmed chibouks, and ta lking about the dreadful ride of the day, and 
I Imew then what I had sometimes known before — that it is worth 
while to get tir^ out, because one so enjoys resting afterwards. 

In the momiog we sent for donkeys. It is worthy of note that we 
had to smd for these things. I said Damascus was an old fossil, and shj 
is. Anywhere else we would have been assailed by a clamorous army 
of donkey-drivers, guides, pedlars, and beggars— but in Damascus they 
so hate me very sight of a foreign Christian that they want no intcir- 
Qourse whatever with him ; only a year or two ago h& person was not 
always safe in Damascus streets. It is the most fanatical Mohammedan 
purgatory out of Arabia. When you see one green turban of a Hadji 
dsewhere (the honoured sign that my lord has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca), I think you will see a dozen in Damascus. The Damascenes 
are the ugliest, wickedest looking villains we have seen. All the veiled 
women we had seen yet, nearly, left theii eyes exposed, but numbers 
of these in Damascus completely Md the face under a dose-drawu, black 
veil that made the woman look like a mummy. If ever we cau^t 
eye exposed, it was quickly hidden from our contaminating Clm^ 
vision; the beggars actually passed us by without demanding buck- 
sheesh ; the merchants in the bazaars did not hold up th^ goods and 
cry out, eagerly-— “ Hey, John 1 ” or ** Look this, Howajji 1 On the 
contrary, they only scowled at us, and said never a word. 

The narrow streets swarmed like a hive with men and women in 
strange Oriental costumes, and our small donkeys knocked them right 
and left as we ploughed through them, urged oa by the merciless 
donkey-boys. These persecutors ran after the a n i mal s shouting and 
goading them for hours together ; they ke^ the donkey in a gallop 
always, yet never get dred themselves, or &11 behind* The donkeys 
fell down and spilt us over their heads occasionally, but there was 
notMng for it but to mount and hurry on agaim We were banged 
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against sharp comers, loaded porters, camels, and citizens generally. J 
and we were so taken up with looking out for collisions and casualties ? 
that we had no chance to look about us at all. We rode half througll 
the city, and through the famous “ street which is called Straight,’’ with- J 
out seeing anything, hardly. Our bones were nearly knocked out of ^ 
joint, we were wild with excitement, and our sides ached with the jolting 
we had suffered. I do not like riding in the Damascus street-cars. ^ 

We were on our way to the reputed houses of Judas and Ananias, 
About eighteen or nineteen hundred years ago, Saul, a native of Tarsus, ' 
was particularly bitter against the new sect called Christians, and he left i 
Jerusalein and started across the country on a furious crusade against t 
them. He went forth breathing threatenings and slaughter against the * 
disciples of the Lord.” 

‘^And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus, and suddenly there shinel ^ 
round about him a light from heaven : 1, 

And he fell to the earth and heard a voice saying unto him, * Saul, Saul, «rhy 
persecutest thou me ? ’ I 

And when he knew that tl; was Jesus that s^ke to him, he trembled, f 

was astonished, and said, ‘Ijord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ ** \ 

He was told to arise and go into the ancient city, and one would tell 1 
him what to do. In the meantime his soldiers stood speechless and awe- : 
stricken, for they heard the mysterious voice but saw no man. Sahl < 
rose up and found that that fierce supernatural light had destroyed his I 
sight, and he was blind, so “ they led him by the hand and brought him ’ 
to Damascus.” He was converted. 

Paul lay three days blind in the house of Judas, and during that time, j 
he neither ate nor drank. ; . 

There came a voice to a citizen of Damascus, named Ananias, saying r . 
“Arise, and go into the street which is called Straight, and inquire at ^ 
the house of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus; for behold, 
prayeth.” 

A.naniaa did not wish to go at first, for he had heard of Saul before,^ 
and he had his doubts about that style of a “ chosen vessel ” to preach 
the gospel of peace. However, in obedience to orders, be went into the ^ 
“ street callecf Straight” Qiow he ever found his way into it, and after he, . 
did, how he ever found ms way out of it again, are mysteries only to be ; 
accounted for by the fact that he was acting under divine inspiration), 
He found Paul, and restored him and or(i^ed him a preacher ; and . 
from this old house we had hunted up in the street whicn is miscalled",; 
Straight, he had started out on that bold missionary career which he i 
prosecuted till his death. It was not the house of the disciple who sold 
the Master for thirty pieces of silver. I make this explanation in justice , . 
to Judas, who was a far different sort of man from the person just , 
referred to, A very different style of man, and lived in a very good ’ 
house, It is a pity we do not know more about him. ; 

I have given, inr* the above paragraphs, some more information for. 
people who will not read Bible history until they are defrauded into it ' , 
by some such method as this. I hope that no friend of progress and 
education will obstruct or interfere with my peculiar mission ' 
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The street called Straight is atraighter than a corkscrew, but not as 
straight as a rainbow, St Luke is careful not to commit himself; he 
does not say it is the street which is straight, but the "street which is 
called Straight.” It is a fine piece of irony ; it is the only facetious 
remark in the Bible, I believe. We traversed the street called Straight 
a good way, and then turned off and called at the reputed house of 
Ananias, There is small question that a part of the original house is 
there still ; it is an old room twelve or fifteen feet under ground, and its 
masonry is evidently ancient. If Ananias did not live there in St Paul's 
time, somebody else did, which is just as well. I took a drink out of 
Ananias' well, and singularly enough, the water was just as fresh as if 
the well had been dug yesterday. 

We went out towards the north end of the city to see the place where 
the disciples let Paul down over the Damascus wall at dead of night — 
for he preached Christ so fearlessly in Damascus that the people sought 
to kill him, just as they would to-day for the same offence, and he had 
to escape and flee to Jerusalem. 

Then we called at the tomb of Mahomet's children, and at a tomb 
which purported to be that of St George, who killed the dragon, and so 
on out to the hollow place under a rock where Paul hid during his flight 
till his pursuers gave him up ; and to the mausoleum of the five thousand 
Christians who were massacred in Damascus in 1851 by the Turks. 
They say those narrow streets ran blood for several days, and that men, 
women, and children were butchered indiscriminately and left to rot by 
hundreds all through the Christian quarter ; they say, further, that the 
stench was dreadful All the Christians who could get away fled from 
the ci^, and the Mahommedans would not defile their hands by burying 
the " infidel dogs.” The thirst for blood extended to the high lands of 
Heimon and Anti-Lebanon, and in a short time twenty-five thousand 
I more Christians were massacred and their possessions laid waste. How 
I they hate a Christian in Damascus ! — ^and pretty much all over Turkey- 
’ dom as well. And how they will pay for it when Bussia turns her guns 
I upon them a^ain ! 

j: It is soothing to the heart to abuse England and France for interpos- 

f ing to save the Ottoman Empire from the destruction it has so ri^y 
T deserved for a thousand years. It hurts my vanity to see these pag^ 
t refiise to eat of food that has ^en cooked for us ; ox to eat firom a dish 
I we have" eaten from ; or to drink from a goatskin which we have 
) polluted with our Christian lips, except by filtering the water through a 
- rag which they put over the mouth of it or through a sponge ! I never 
f disliked a Chinaman as I do these degraded Turks and Arabs, and when 
I Russia is ready to war with them again, I hope England and France 
will not find it good breeding or good judgment to interfere. 

I In Damascus they think mere are no such rivers in all the world as 
I their little Abana and Pharpar. The Damascenes have always thought 
I that way. lu 2 Kings, chapter v., Naaman boasts extravagantly about 
I them. That was three thousand years ago. He says : " Are not Ahana 
% and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ! 
t May I not wash in them and be clean ?” But some 3f my readers have 
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forgoti;eix wIlo ISTaaman was long ago. Naaman was the coirtmander o( J 
the Syrian armies. He was the favourite of the king, and lived in ^ 
state. “ He was a mighty man of valour, but he was a leper.” Strang^ 
enough, the house they point out to you now as his, has been tniael | 
Into a leper hospital, ana the inmates expose their horrid deformities j 
and bold up their hands and beg for bucksbeesh when a stranger ent^ ^ 
One cannot appreciate the horror of this disease until he looks upon t 
it in all its ghastliness in Naaman’s ancient dwelling in Damascus J 
Bones twisted out of shape, great knots protruding from face 
body, joints decaying and dronping aww — horrible* , 

\ 

\ 


CHAPTER XIV. : i 

T he last twenty-four hours we stayed in Damascus I Say prostrak® i 
with a violent attack of cholera or cholera morbus, and therefcj^ I 
bad a good chance and a good excuse to lie there on thatwi^ 
divan and take an honest rest I had nothing to do but listen to tk t 
pattering of the fountains, and take medicine and throw it up again. It 
was dangerous recreation, but it was pleasanter than travellmg m Syria, 

I had plenty of snow from Mount Hermon, and as it would not stay m 
my stomach, there was nothing to interfere with my eating ^ 

was always room for more. I enjoyed myself very well. Syrian travel 'i 
has its interesting features like travel in any other part of the worl^ 
and yet to break your leg or have the cholera adds a welcome variety I 
to it. ' 

We left Damascus at noon and rode across the plain a couple of hoTU^: I 
and then the party stopped awhile in the shade of some fig-trees to give' 1 
me a chance to rest It was the hottest day we had seen yet j the stUk- l 
fiamea shot down like the shafts of fixe that stream out before a Uow* t 
pipe ; the rays seem to fall in a steady deluge on the head, and pass I 
downward like rain from a root I imagined I could distinguish 
between the floods of rays — I thought I could tell when each flood {J- 
struck my head, when it reached my shoulders, and when the next one, | 
came. It was terribla All the desert glared so fiercely that my ey^ | 
were swimming in tears all the time. The boys had white umoreflaa | 
heavily lined with dark green ; they were a priceless blessing. I thanked , I 
fortune that I had one too, notwithstanding it was packed up with tbi V:| 
baggage and was ten miles ahead. It is madness to travel in Syria -j 
without an umbrella. They told me in Beirout (these people who ^ | 
always gorge you with advice) that it was maoness to travel in Syria ,1 
without an umbrella. It was on this account that I got one, 

But, honestly, I rthink an umbrella is a nuisance anywhere whei^ ,;4 
business is to keep the sun oR No Arab wears a brim to his fez, or ; J J 
uses an umbrella or anything to shade his eyes or his face, and be 
always looks comfortable and proper in the sun. But of aU the ridi* , 
cnlous sights I ever have seen, our party of eight is the most so — ^they 

' Ji- 

' '-f 
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do cut sucli an outlandish figuio. They travel single file ; thefy aU wear 
the endless white rag of Constantinople wrapped round and round their 
hats and dangling down their backs ; they all wear thick green spec- 
tacles, witli side glasses to them ; they all hold white umbrellas, Imed 
with green, over their heads ; without exception their stirrups are too 
short — they are the very worst gang of horsemen on earth ; their animals 
to a horse trot fearfully nard. And when they get strung out one after 
the other ; glaring atraignt ahead and breathless, bouncing high and out 
of turn all along the line ; knees well up and stiff, elbows flapping like 
a rooster^s that is going to crow, and the long file of umbrellas popping 
convulsively up and down — when one sees this outrageous pmture 
exposed to the light of day, he is amazed that the gods don’t get out 
their thunderbolts and destroy them off the face of the earth ! I do— I 
wonder at it I wouldn’t let any such caravan go through a country of 
mine I 

And when the sun drops below the horizon and the boys close their 
umbrellas and put them under their arms, it is only a variation of the 
picture, not a modification of its absurdity. 

But maybe you cannot see the wild extravagance of my panorama. 
You could if you were here. Here, you feel all the time just as if you 
were living about the year 1200 before Christ, or back to the Patriarchs^ 
or forward to the New Era. The scenery of the Bible is about you— 
the customs of the Patriarchs are around you — the same people, m the 
same flowing robes, and in sandals, cross your j^th— tne same long 
trains of stately camels go and come — ^the same impressive religious 
solemnity and silence rest upon the desert and the mountains that were 
upon them in the remote ages of anticjuity — and behold, intruding upon 
a scene like this comes this fantastic mob of green-spectaded Yanks, with 
their flapping elbows and bobbing umbrellas I It is Daniel in the lions’ 
den with a green cotton umbrella under his arm, all over again. 

My umbrella is with the baggage, and so are my ^een spectacles — 
and there they shall stay. I wiQ not use them. I will show some 
respect for the eternal fitness of things. It will be bad enough to get 
sim-struck, without looking ridiculous into the bargain. If 1 fail^ let 
me ^all bearing about me the semblance of a Christian, at least. 

'Three or four hours out from Damascus we passed the spot where 
Saul was so abruptly converted, and from this place we looked back 
over the scorching desert, and had our last glimpse of beautiful 
Damascus, decked in its robes of shining green. After nightfall we 
reached our tents, just outside of the nasty Arab vill^e of Jonesboroi^h. 
Of course the re^ name of Hie place is El something or other, but the 
boys still refuse to recognise the Arab names or try to pronounce them. 
Wten 1 say that that “'iSdage is of the usual style, I mean to insinuate 
that all Syrian villages within fifty miles of Damascus are alike — sa 
uiuch alike, that it would require more than human intelligence to toil 
wherein one differed from another. A Syrian village is a mve of huts 
one story high (^e height of a man), and as square as a dry-goods box; 
it is mud-plastered all over, flat roof and all, and g^eraUy whitewashed 
after a fasmon. The same roof often extend^ over half the cover* 
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lag many of the which are generally about a yard wide. *V! 
you ride through one of these villages at noonday, you first me 
melancholy dog, that looks up at you and silently begs that you ^ 
run over him, but he does not offer to get out of the way ; next 
meet a young boy without any clothes on, and he holds out his ] 
and says “ Bucksheesh 1 ** — ^he don't really expect a cent, but thei 
learned to say that before he learned to say mother, and now he ca 
break himself of it ; next you meet a woman with a black veil d 
closely over her face, and her bnst exposed ; finally you come to se^ 
sore-eyed children and children in all stages of mutilation and de 
and sitting humbly in the dust, and all fringed with filthy rags, 
poor devil, whose arms and legs are gnarled and twisted like grape v 
These are all the people you are likely to see. The balance oj 
population axe asleep within doors, or abroad tending goats iu 
plains and on the hill sides. The village is built on some consum] 
little watercourse, and about it is a little fresh-looking vegeta 
Beyond this charmed circle, for miles on every side, stretches a v 
desert of sand and gravel, which produces a grey bunchy shrub like 
brush. A Syrian village is the sorriest sight in the world, am 
surroundings are eminently in keeping with it. 

I would not have gone into trds dissertation upon Syrian vil 
but for the fact that Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter of Scriptural noto] 
is buried in Jonesborough, and I wished the public to know how 
located. Like Homer, he is said to be buried m many other places 
this is the only true and eennine place his ashes inhabit. 

When the original tribes were dispersed, more than four thoi 
years ago, Nimrod and a large party travelled three or four hui 
miles, and settled where the OTeat city of Babylon afterwards s 
Nimrod built that city. He dso began to build the famous Tow 
Babel, but circumstances over wMch he had no control put it out < 
power to finish it. He ran it up eight stories high, however ; t 
them still stand at this day — a colossal mass of brickwork, rent < 
the centre by earthquakes, and seared and vitrified by the lightnii 
an angry God. But the vast ruin will still stand for ages to sham 
puny labours of these modem generations of men. Its huge com 
ments are tenanted by owls and lions, and old Nimrod lies neglect 
this wretched village, far from the scene of his grand enterprise. 

We left Jonesborough very early in the morning, and rode for 
and for ever and for ever, it seemed to me, over p^ched desertj 
rocky hills, hungry, and with no water to drink, we had draine 
goat-skins dry in a little while. At noon we halted before the wrei 
Axab town of El Yuba Dam, perched on the side of a mountain, br 
dragoman smd if we applied there for water we would be attract^ b 
whole tribe, for they did not love Christians, We had to joume 
Two hours later we reached the foot of a tall isolated mountain, ^ 
is crowned by the crumbling castle of Banias, the stateliest ruin of 
kind on earth, no doubt. It is a thousand feet long and two hm 
wide, ail of the most symmetrical and at the same time the most po 
ous masonry. The inassive towers and bastions axe more than t 
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feet high, aaxd have been sixty. JB’rom the mountain’s peak its broken 
turrets rise above the ^oves of ancient oaks and olives, and look wonder- 
fully picturesque. It is of such hi^h antiquity that no man knows who 
built it or when it was built. It is utterly maccessible, except in one 
place, where a bridle-path winds upward among the solid rocks to the 
old portcullis. The horses^ hoofs have bored holes in these rocks to the 
depth of six inches during the hundreds and hundreds of years that the 
castle was garrisoned. We wandered for three hours among the cham- 
bers and crypts and dungeons ol the fortress, and trod where the mailed 
heels of many a knightly Crusader had rang, and where Phoenician 
heroes had walked ages before them. 

We wondered how such a solid mass of masonry could be affected even 
by an earthquake, and could not understand what agency had made 
Banias a ruin ; but we found the destroyer, after a while, and then our 
wonder was increased tenfold. Seeds had fallen in crevices in the vast 
walls ; the seeds have sprouted ; the tender, insignificant sprouts had 
hardened ; they grew larger and larger, and by a steady, imperceptible 
pressure forced the great stones apart, and now are bringing sure destruc- 
tion upon a giant work that has even mocked the earthquakes to scorn! 
Gnarled and twisted trees spring from the old walls everywhere, and 
beautify and overshadow the grey battlements with a wild luxuriance o( 
ioliage. 

From these old towers we looked down upon a broad, far-reaching 
green plain, glittering with the pools and rivulets which are ^e sources 
of the sacred river Jordan, It was a grateful vision, after so much 
desert. 

And as the evening drew near we clambered down the mountain, 
through groves of the Biblical oaks of Bashan (for we were just stepping 
over the border and entering the long-sought Holy Land) and at its 
extreme foot, toward the wide valley, we entered this little execrable 
village of Banias and camped in a great grove of olive trees near a 
torrent of sparkling water whose banks are arrayed in fig-trees, pome- 
granates, and oleanders in fuU leal Barring the proximity of the 
riBage, it is a sort of paradise. 

The very first thing one feels like doing when one gets into camp, all 
burning up and dusty, is to hunt up a bath. We followed the gtj?eam 
up to where it gushes out of the mountain side, three hundred yards 
from the tents, and took a bath that was so icy that if I did not know 
this "was the main source of the sacred river, I would expect harm to 
come of it It was bathing at noonday in the chilly source of thx 
Abana, " Kiver of Damascus,^' that gave me the cholera> so Dr B. said 
However, it generally does give me tue cholera to take a bath. 

The incorrigible pUgrims have come in with their pockets full ol 
specimens broken from the ruins. I wish this vandalism could he 
stopped. They broke off fragments from Noah's tomb ; from the exqui- 
site sculptures of the temples of Baalbec ; from the house ol Judas and 
Ananias, in Damascus j from the tomb of Nimrod’ the Mighty Hunter in 
Jonesborough ; from the worn Greek and Eoman inscriptions set in the 
boary wails of the Castle oi Banias ; and now they have been hacking 

a 
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and chipping these old arches here that Jesus looked In the flesh* ? 
Heaven protect the Sepulchre when this tribe invades Jerusalem ! | 

The ruins here are not very interesting. There are the massive waUs 1 
of a great square building that waa once the citadel ; there are many ^ 
ponderous md arches that are so smothered with d^hris that they 
barely project above the ground ; there are heavy- walled sewers throngh 
wnich me crystal brook of which Jordan is bom still runs ; in the h^. y 

side are the substructions of a costly marble temple that Herod the ' 

Great built here — patches of its handsome mosaic floors stUl remain j 
there is a quaint old stone bridge that was here before Herod’s time, 
maybe ; scattered everywhere, in the paths and in the woods, are 
Corinthian capitals, broken porphyry pillars, and little fragments of 
sculpture ; aud up yonder in the precipice where the fountain gush^ " 
out, are well-wom Greek inscriptions over niches in the rock where in 
ancient times the Greeks, and after them the Romans, worshipped the 
sylvan god Pan. But trees and bushes grow above many of these ruins : I 
now ; the miserable huts of a little crew of filthy Arabs are perched 1 
upon the broken masonry of antiquity, the whole place has a sleepy, ] 
stupid, rural look about it, and one can hardly bring himself to believe 
that a busy, substantially built city once existed here, even two thousand 
years ago. The place was nevertheless the scene of an event whose efiPecte 
have added page after page and volume after volume to the world’s hi». 
tory. For in this place Christ stood when he said to Peter — 

** Thou art Peter ; and this rock will I build my Church, and the gates 
rf hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys or the ] 

Kingdom of Heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound ' ' 1 
In heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

On those little sentences have been built up the mighty edifice of the 
Church of Rome ; in them lie the authority for the imperial power oi 
the Popes over temporal affairs, and their godlike power to curse a soul ' t 
or wash it white from sin. To sustain the position of “the only truf 
Church,” which Rome claims was thus conferred upon her, she has ; 
fought and laboured and struggled for many a century, and will con- 
tinue to keep herself busy in the same work to the end of time. The 
memorable words I have quoted give to this ruined city about all 
interest it possesses to people of the present day. ^ 

It seems curious enough to us to be standing on ^ound that was once 
actually pressed by the met of the Saviour. The situation is suggestive 
of a reality and a tangibility that seem at variance with the vagueness ^ 
and mystery and ghosQiness that one naturally attaches to the character 
of a God. I cannot comprehend yet that I am sitting where a God has 
stood, and looking upon the brook and Jie mountains which that God 
looked upon, and am surrounded by dus^ men and women whoso ; 
ancestor saw Him, and even talked with Him, face to face, and care* 
lessly, just as they would have done with any other stranger. I cannot 
comprehend this ; the Jjods of my understanding have been always hidden 
In clouds and very far away. 

This morning, during breakfestj the usual assemblage of squalid 
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hTrmanity sat patiently without the charmed circle of the camp and 
waited for such crumbs as pity might bestow upon their miseiy. There 
were old and young, brown-skinned and yellow. Some of the men 
were tall and stalwart (for one hardly sees anywhere such splendid- 
looking men as here in the East), but all the women and cluldren looked 
worn and sad, and distressed with hunger. They reminded me much 
of Indians, did these people. They had out little clothing, but such as 
they had was fanciful in character and fantastic in its arrangement 
Any little absurd gewgaw or gimcrack they had they disposed in such 
a way as to make it attract attention most readily. They sat in silence, 
and with tireless patience watched our every motion with that vil^ 
uncomplaining impoliteness which is so truly Indian, and which makes 
a white man so nervous and uncomfortable and savage that he wants to 
exterminate the whole tribe. 

These people about us had other peculiarities, which I have noticed 
in the noble red man, too j they were infested with vermin, and the 
dirt had caked on them till it amounted to bark. 

The little children were in a pitiable condition — they all had sore 
eyes, and were otherwise afflicted in various ways. They say that 
hardly a native child in aU the East is free from sore eyes, and that 
thousands of them go blind of one eye or both every year. I think this 
must be so, for I see plenty of blind people every day, and I do not 
remember seeing any children that hadn’t sore eyes. And, would you 
suppose that an American mother could sit for an hour, with her child 
in her arms, and let a hundred flies roost upon its eves all that time 
undisturbed ? I see that every day. It makes my flesh creep. Yester- 
day we met a woman riding on a fittle jackass, and she had a little child 
in her arms; honestly, I thought the child had goggles on as we 
approached, and I vsi^ndered how its mother could afford so much style. 
But when we drew near, we saw that the goggles were nothing but a 
camp meeting of flies assembled around each of the child’s eyes, and at 
the same time there was a detachment prospecting its nose. The flies 
were happy, the child was contented, and so the mother did not 
interfere. 

As 603*1 as the tribe found out that we had a doctor in our party, 
they beg.JO flock in from all quarters. Dr B., in the charity of Ms 
nature, had taken a child from a woman who sat near by, and put some 
sort of a wash upon its diseased eyes. That woman went off and started 
the whole nation, and it was a sight to see them swarm ! The lame, 
the halt, the blind:, the leprous—^ the distempers that are bred of 
Indolence, dirt, and iniquity — were represented m the Congress in ten 
minutes, and still they came! Every woman that had a sick baby 
brought it along, and every woman that hadn’t borrowed one. What 
leverent and what worshipping looks they bent upon that dread, 
mysterious power, the Doctor 1 They watch^ b’m take his phials out ; 
they watched b iin measure the particlea of white pqwder ; they watched 
h\rY\ add drops of one precious liquid, and drops of another ; they lost 
not the slightest movement ; their eyes were riveted upon him with a 
fracination that nothinij could distract 1 believii they thought he was 
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gifted llfee a god. When each indivi^uai got his portion of medic 
his eyes were radiant with joy— notwithstanding by nature they a 
thankless and impassive race — and upon his face was written the unq 
tinning faith that nothing on earth could prevent the patient from 
ting well now. 

Christ knew how to preach to these sii^le, superstitious, disc 
tortured creatures : He healed the sick. They hocked to our ] 
human doctor this morning when the fame of what he had done tc 
sick child went abroad in the land, and they worshipped him with t 
eyes while they did not know as yet wh^^.mer there was virtue in 
simples or not The ancestors of these — people precisely like thei 
colour, dress, manners, customs, simplicity — nocked in vast multit 
after Christy and when they saw Him make the afOicted whole wi 
word, it is no wonder they worshipped Him, No wonder His d 
were the talk of the nation. No wonder the multitude that foUc 
Him was so great that at one time — ^thirty miles from here — ^they 
to let a sick man down through the roof because no approach cou3 
made to the door ; no wonder His audiences were so great at Ga 
that He had to preach from a ship removed a little distance fron 
shore ; no wonder that even in the desert places about Bethsaids^ 
thousand invaded His solitude, and He had to feed them by a mi 
or else see them suffer for their conffding faith and devotion ; no wo 
when there was a great commotion in a city in those days, one neigh 
explained it to another in words to this effect: ‘^They say that Jes 
Nazareth is. come I 

Well, as I was saying, the doctor distributed medicine as long s 
had any to distribute, and his reputation is mighty in Galilee tins 
Among his patients was the child of the Sheik’s daughter — for ev^ 
poor, ragged handful of sores and sin has its roy^ Sheik — a poo 
mummy that looked as if he would be more at Some in a pooxl 
than in the Chief Magistracy of this tribe of hopeless, sMrtless sa’? 
The princess — I mean the Sheik’s daughter — was only thirteen or 
teen years old, and had a very sweet face and a pretty one. She 
the only Syrian female we have seen yet who was not so sinfully 
that she couldn’t smUe after ten o’clock Saturday night without b 
ing the Sabbath. Her child was a hard specimen, though — there 
enough of it to make a pie, and the poor little thing looked so p 
ingly up at all who came near it (as u it had an idea that now w 
clmnce or never), that we were fillea with compassion which was gei 
and not put on. 

But this last new horse I have got is trying to break his neck 
the tent ropes, and I shall have to go out and anchor him. Jerich< 
I have parted company. The new horse is not much to boast of, 1 1 
One of his hind legs bends the wrong way, and the other one 
straight and stiff as a tent-pole. Most of his teeth are gone, and 
as blmd as a bat Hjs nose has been broken at some time or other 
is arched like a culvert now. His under lip hangs down like a caj 
and his ears are chopped off close to his head. I had some troul 
ffrst to ffnd a zxame fo; him, but I finally concluded to call hiiu Ba^ 
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because he Is such a ma^ificent ruin. I cannot keep from talfong 
about my hoises, because i have a very long and tedious journey before 
me, and they naturally occupy my thoughts about as much as matters 
of ^parently much greater importance. 

we satisfied oux pilgrims by making those hard rides from Baalbec 
to Damascus, but Dau^s horse and Jack’s were so crippled we had to 
leave them behmd and get fresh animals for them. The dragoman says 
Jack’s horse died. I swapped horses with Mohammed, the kingly- 
looking Egjnptian who is our Ferguson’s lieutenant. By Ferguson 1 
mean our dragoman Abraham, of course. I did not take this horse on 
account of his personal appearance, but because I have not seen his 
back. I do not wish to see it. I have seen the backs of all the other 
horses, and found most of them covered with dreadful saddle-boils 
which I know have not been washed or doctored for years. The idea 
of riding aU day long over such ghastly inquisitions of torture is sicken- 
ing. My horse must be like the others, but I have at least the consola- 
tion of not knowing it to be so. 

I hope that in rature I may be spared any more sentimental praises 
of the Arab’s idolatry of his horse, in boyhood I longed to be an Arab 
of the desert and have a beautiful mare, and call her SeHm or Benjamin 
or Mohammed, and feed her with my own hands, and let her come into 
the tent, and teach her to caress me and look fondly upon me with her 
great tender eyes ; and I wished that a stranger might come at such a 
time and offer me a hundred thousand dollars for her, so that I could do 
like the other Arabs — hesitate, ymm for the money, but overcome by 
my love for my mare, at last say, ** Part with thee, my beautiful one ! 
Never with my life I Away, tempter, I scorn thy gold ! ” and then 
bound into the saddle and Espeed over the desert like the wind i 

But I recall those aspirations. If these Arabs be like the other Arabs, 
their love for their beautiful maxes is a fraud. These of my acquaint- 
ance have no love for their horses, no sentiment of pity for them, smd 
no knowledge of how to treat them or care for them. The Syrian 
saddle-blanket is a quilted mattress, two or three inches thick. It is 
never removed from the horse, day or night. It gets full of dirt 
and hair, and becomes soaked with sweat. It is bound to breed sores. 
These pirates never think of washing a horse’s back. They do not 
shelter the horses in the tents, either ; they must stay out and take the 
weather as it comes. Look at poor cropped and dilapidated “ Baalbec,” 
and weep for the sentiment that has oeen wasted upon the Selims of 
mmaneel 


CHAPTER XV. 

A bout m hour’s ride over a rough, rocky road, half flooded with 
L water, and through a forest of oaks of Bashan, brought us to Dan. 
From a little mound here in the plain issues a broad stream of 
limpid water and forms a larse shallow pool, and then rushes furiously 
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onward, augmented in volume. This puddle is an imporfeint source ot 
the Jordan. Its banks, and those of the brook, are respectably adorned 
with blooming oleanders ; but the unutterable beauty of the spot will 
not throw a well-baianced man into convulsions, as the Syrian books of 
travel would lead one to suppose. 

From the spot I am speaking of, a cannon-ball would carry beyond 
the confines of Holy Land and light upon profane pound three mile# 
away. We were only one little hour^s travel within the borders of Holy 
Land — we had hardly begun to appreciate yet that we were standi^ 
upon any different sort of earth than that we had always been used to, 
and yet see how the historic names be^an already to cluster ! Ban-* 
Bashan — Lake Huieh — the Sources of Jordan — the Sea of Galilee, 
They were all in sight but the last, and it was not far away. The little 
township of Bashan was once the kingdom so famous in Scripture foi 
its bulls and its oaks. Lake Huieh is the Biblical “ Waters of Merom.*^ 
Dan was the northern and Beersheba the southern limit of Palestine— 
hence the expressson “ from Dan to Beersheba.” It is equivalent to oni 
phrases ** from Maine to Texas” — “from Baltimore to San Francisco,” 
Our expression and that of the Israelites both mean the same — great 
distance. With their slow camels and asses, it was about a seven days* 
journey from Dan to Beersheba — say a hundred and fifty or sixty miles 
—it was the entire length of their country, and was not to be undertaken 
without great preparation and much ceremony. When the Prodi^ 
travelled to a far country,” it is not likely that he went more than 
eighty or ninety miles. Palestine is only from forty to sixty miles wide 
The State of Missouri could be split into three Palestines, and therfi 
would then be enough material left for part of another — possibly a whole 
one. From Baltimore to San Francisco is several thousand miles, but it 
will be only a seven days' journey in the cars when I am two or three 
years older,* If I live I shall necessarily have to go across the continent 
every now and then in those cars, but one journey from Dan to Beer- 
shelm will be sufficient, no doubt. It must be the most trying of thf 
two. Therefore, if we chance to discover that from Dan to Beersheba 
seemed a mighty stretch of country to the Israelites, let us not be airy 
with them, but reflect that it ims and w a mighty stretch when one can^ 
not traverse it by rail 

The small mound I have mentioned a while ago was once occupied bj 
the Phoenician city of Laish. A party of filibusters from Zoiah ani 
Eschol captured the place, and lived there in a free and easy way. 
worshipping gods of their own manufacture, and stealing idols from 
their neighbours whenever they wore their own out. Jeroboam set 
up a golden calf here to fascinate Ms people and keep them from making 
dangerous trips to Jerusalem to worship, wMeh might result in a return 
to their rightrul allegiance. W ith aU respect for those ancient Israelites, 
I cannot overlook the fact that they were not always virtuous enough to 
withstand the seductions of a golden call Human nature ^ not 
changed much since then. 

Some forty centoies^ago the city of Sodom was p Haged by the A^’ab 
* SJho railroad has been completed sinoe the above was written. 
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princes of Mesopotamia, and among other prisoners they sehsed upon the 
patriarch Lot, and brought him here on their way to their own posses- 
sions. They brought him to Dan, and father Abrsham, who was pur- 
suing them, crept softly In at dead of night, among the whispering 
oleanders and under the shadows of the stately oaks, and fell upon the 
slumbering victors and startled them from their dreams with the clash of 
steel. He recaptured Lot and all the other plunder. 

We moved on. We were now m a green valley five or six miles wide 
and fifteen long. The streams which are called the sources of the Jordan 
flow through it to Lake Huleh, a shallow pond three miles in diameter, 
and from the southern extremity of the Lake the concentrated Jordan 
flows out. The Lake is surrounded by a broad marsh, grown with reeds. 
Between the marsh and the mountains which wall the valley is a respect- 
able strip of fertile land ; at the end of the valley, toward Dan. as much 
as half the land is solid and fertile, and watered by Jordan's sources. 
There is enough of it to make a farxn. It almost warrants the enthusiasm 
of the spies of that rabble of adventurers who captured Dan. They said 
— We have seen the land, and behold it is very good . . ► A place 
where there is no want of anything that is in the 
Their enthusiasm was at least warranted by the fact that they had never 
seen a country as goodjas this. There was enough of it for the ample 
support of their six hundred men, and their famiSes too. 

V^en we got fairly down on the level part of the Danite farm, we 
came to places where we could actually run our horses. It was a notable 
circumstance. 

We had been painfully clambering over interminable hills and rocks 
for days together, and when we suddenly came upon this astonishing 
piece of rockless plain, every man drove the spurs into his horse ana 
sped away with a velocity he could surely enjoy to the utmost, but could 
never hope to comprehend in Syri^ 

Here were evidences of cultivation— -a rare sight in this country — an 
acre or two of lick soil studded with last season's dead corn-stalks, of the 


thickness of your thumb, and very wide apart But in such a land it was 
a thrilling spectacle. Close to it was a stream, and on its hanks a gii^t 
herd of curious-looking Syrian goats and sheep were gratefolly eating 
graveL I do not state this as a petrified fact — 1 only sftf^pose they were 
eatijig gravel, because there did not appear to be anythi^ else for them 
to eat. The shepherds that tended them were the very pictures of 
Joseph and his brethren, I have no doubt in Che world. They were tall, 
muscular, and very dark-skinned Bedouins, with inky black beards. 
They had firm lips, nnquailing eyes, and a lingly stateEness of bearing. 
They wore the parti-coloured naif bonnet, half hood, with fringed ends 
falling upon their shoulders, and the full flowing robe barred with 
broad, black stripes— the dress one sees in aE pictures of the swarthy 
sons of the desert These chaps would sell their younger brothers if 
they had a chance, I think. They have the minners, the customs, the 
dress, the occupation, and the loose principles of the ancient stock. 
[They attacked our camp last night, and I h^ them no g5od wilLJ 
They had with them the pigmy jackasses one sees all over Syria, and 
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remembers in all pictures of the "Flight into Egypt,” where Mary and 
the Young Child are riding and Joseph is walking alongside, towering 
high above the little donkey’s shoulders. 

But really here the man rides and carries the child, as a general thing, 
and the woman walks. The customs have not changed since Josefs 
time. We would not have in our houses a picture representing Joseph 
riding and Mary walking; we would see profanation in it; but a 
Syrian Christian would not I know that hereafter the picture I first 
spoke off win look odd to me. 

We could not stop to rest two or three hours out from our camp, of 
course, albeit the brook was beside iis. So we went on an hour longer. 
We saw water then, but nowhere in the waste around was there a foot of 
shade, and we were scorching to death. " Like unto the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Nothing in the Bible is more beautiful than 
that, and surely there is no place w'e have wandered to that is able to 
give it such touching expression as this blistering, naked, treeless land. 

Here you do not stop just when you please, but when you can. We 
travelled" on and found a tree at last, but no water. We rested and 
lunched, and came on to this place, Ain MeUahah (the boys call it Bald- 
winsville). It was a very short day’s run, but the iragoman does 
not want to go further, and has invented a plausible lie about 
country beyond being infested by ferocious Auabs, who would m^e , 
sleeping in their midst a dangerous pastime. Well, they ought to he 
dangerous. They cany a rusty old weather-beaten flint-lock gun, witifai 
a barrel that is longer than themselves ; it has no sights on it ; it will not 
carry farther than a brickbat, and is not half so certain. And the great 
sash they wear in many a fold around their waists has two or three absurd 
old horse-pistols in it that are rusty from eternal disuse — ^weapons that 
would hang fire just about long enough for you to walk out of range, 
and then burst and blow the Arab’s head off. Exceedingly dangerous 
these sons of the desert are. 

It use<l to make my blood run cold to read Wm. 0, Grimes’ hair- 
breadth escapes from the Bedouins, but I think I could read them now 
without a tremor. He never said he was attacked by Bedouins, I 
believe, or was ever treated uncivilly ; but then in about every other 
chapter he discovered them approachmg, anyhow, and he had a blood- 
curdling fashion of working up the peril ; and of wondering how his 
relations far away would feel could they see their poor wandering boy, 
with bis weary feet and his dim eyes, in such fearful danger ; and of 
thinking for the last time of the old homestead, and the dear old churdi, 
and the cow, and those things ; and of finally straightening his form to 
its utmost height in the saddle, drawing his trusty revolver, and then 
dashing the spurs into " Mahommed,” and sweeping down upon the 
ferocious enemy, determined to sell his life as dearly as possible. Tru^ 
the Bedouins never did^ything to him when he arrived, and never had 
any intention of doing anything to him in the first place, and wondered 
what in the mischief he was making all that to-do about ; but stiH 1 
could not divest myself nof Ihe idea somehow that a frightful peril had 
been escaped through that dare-devil bravery, and so I never 
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sjonld read about Wm. 0, Grime^ Bedouins and sleep comfortably aftcr- 
TOrds. But I believe the Bedouins to be a fraud now. I have seen the 
monster, and I can outrun him. I shall never be afraid of his daring to 
stand behind his own gun and discharge it. 

About fifteen hundr^ years before Christ, this camp-ground of ours 
by the waters of Merom was the scene of one of Joshua's exterminating 
battles. Jabin, King of Hazor (up yonder above Dan), called all the 
jdieiks about him, together with their hosts, to make ready for Israel's 
terrible general, who was approaching. 

‘‘And when all these kings were met together, they came and pitched together 
by the waters of Merom, to fight against Israel. 

“ And they went out, they and all their hosts with them, much people, even 
sa the sand that is upon the sea-shore for multitude,” &c. 

But Joshua fell upon them and utterly destroyed them, root and 
branch. That was his usual policy in war. He never left any chance 
for newspaper controversies about who won the battle. He made this 
valley, so quiet now, a reeking slaughter-pen. 

Somewhere in this part of the country — I do not know exactly where 
—Israel fought another bloody battle a hundred years later. Deborah, 
the prophetess, told Barak to take ten thousand men and sally forth 
againgt another King Jabin who had been doing something. Barak 
came down from Mount Tabor, twenty or twenty-five itdles Icom here, 
and gave battle to Jabin's forces who were in command of Sisera. Barak 
won the figbt, and while he was making the victory complete by the 
usual method of exterminatmg the remnant of the defeated host, Sisera 
fied away on foot, and when he was nearly exhausted by fatigue and 
thirst, one Jael, a woman he seems to have been acquainted with, invited 
him to come into her tent and rest himselfi The weary soldier acceded 
readily enough, and Jael put him to bed. He said he was very thirsty, 
and asked ms generous preserver to get him a cup of water. She 
brought him some milk, and he drank of it gratefully, and lay down 
again to forget in pleasant dreams his lost battle and his humbled pride. 
Presently -roen he was asleep, she came softl];; in with a hammer, and 
drove a hideous tent-pin down through his brain i 

For he was fast asleep and wemy. So he died.” Such is the touch- 
ing language of the Bible* " The Song of Deborah and Barak ” praises 
Jael for the memorable service she had rendered, in an exultant strain — 

Blessed above women shall Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite be, blessed 
bhall she be above women in the tent. 

“ He asked for water, and she gave him milk : she brought forth butter in a 
lordly dish. 

“ She put her band fco the nail, and her right band to the workman's hammer j 
and with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote oS. his head when she had 
pierced and stricken through his temples. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, he feU : 
where he bowed, there he fell down dem” * 

Stirring scenes like these occur in this valley no more. There is not 
a solita^ village throughout its whole extent-^or for thirty miles in 
either direction. There are two or three small clusters of Bedouin tents, 
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but not a single permanent habitation* One may ride ten miles here* 
abonts and not see ten human beings. 

To this region one of the prophesies k applied — 

“ I will bring the hmd Into desolation ; and your enemies which dwell therein 
shall be astonished at it. And I wiU scatter you among the heathen, and I will 
draw out a sword after you ; and your land shall be desolate and your cities 
waste.” 

No man can stand here by deserted Ain ^lellaliali and say the pro* 
phecy has not been fulfilled* 

In a verse from the Bible vrhich I have quoted above, occurs the 
phrase all these kings." It attracted my attention in a moment, because 
It carries to my mind such a vastly difierent significance from what it 
always did at home. I can see easily enough that if I wish to profit by 
this tour, and come to a correct understanding of the matters of interest 
connected with it, I must studiously and faithfully unlearn a great 
many things I have somehow absorbed concerning Palestine, I must 
begin a system of reduction* Like my ^^pes which the spies bore out 
of the Promised Land, I have got everjdhing in Palestine on too large a 
scale. Some of my ideas were wild enough. The word Palestine always 
brought to my mind a vague suggestion of a country as large as the 
United States. I do not know why, but such was the case. I suppose 
it was because I could not conceive of a small country having so large a 
history. I think I was a little surprised to find that the Grand Sultan 
of Turkey was a man of only ordinary size. I must try to reduce my 
ideas of Palestine to a more reasonable shape. One gets large impres- 
sions in boyhood sometimes which he has to fight against all his life, ' 
**Ail these kings." When I used to read that in Sunday School, ft 
suggested to me the several kings of such countries as Engird, France, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, &c., arrayed in splendid robes ablaze with 
jewel^ marching in grave procession, with sceptres of gold in their hands 
and fishing crowns upon Qieir heads. But here in Mn Mellahah, after 
coming through Syria, and after giving serious study to the character and 
customs of the country, the phrase “ all these kings" loses its gr^mdeur. 
It suggests only a parcel of petty chiefs — ill-clad and ill-conditioned 
savages much like our Indians, who lived in full sight of each other, and 
whose kingdoms ” were large when they were five miles square and 
contained two thousand souls. The combined monarchies of the thirty 

kings" destroyed by Joshua on one of his famous campaigns, only covered 
an ^ea about equal to four of our counties of ordinary size. The poor old 
sheik w^ saw at Cesarea Philippi with his ragged band of a hundred 
followers, would have been called a king " in thoaa ancient times. 

It is seven in tne morning, and as we are in the country, the gras«. 
ought to be sparkling with dew, the flowers enriching the air with theii 
fragrance, and the birds singing in the trees, But, alas I there is no dew 
here, nor flowers, nor birds, nor trees. There is a plain and an unrfxaded 
lake, and beyond thenf some barren mountains. The tents are tumbling, 
the Arabs axe qusarrelling like dogs and cats, as usual, the camp-grouna 
is strewn with packages and bunfies, the labour of packing them upon 
the backs of the mules & “progressing with orreat activity', t£e horses axe 
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saddled, the umbrellas are out, and in ten minutes we shal) mount, and 
the long procession will move again. The whole city of the Mellahak 
resurrect^ for a moment out of the dead centuries, will have disappearea 
again and left no sign. 


CHAPTER XVI 

W E traversed some miles of desolate country whose soil k rich 
enough, but is ^ven over wholly to weeds— a silent, mournful 
expanse, wherein we saw only three persons — Arabs, with 
nothing on but a long coarse shirt like the “tow linen” shirts which 
used to form the only summer garment of little negro boys on southern 
plan tations. Shepherds they were, and they charmed their flocks with 
the traditional shepherd^s pipe — a reed instrument that made music as 
exquisitely infernal as these same Arabs create when they sing. 

In their pipes lingered no echo of the wonderful music the shepherd 
forefathers heard in riie plains of Bethlehem what time the angels sang 
** P eace on earth, good will to men.” 

Part of the ground we came over was not ground at all, but rocks — 
cream-coloured rocks, worn smooth, as if by water ; with seldom an edge 
or a comer on them, but scooped out, honeycombed, bored out with eye- 
holes, and thus wrought into aU manner of quaint shapes, among which 
the uncouth imitation of skulls was frequent Over this part of the 
toute were occasional remains of an old Koman road like the Appian 
Way, whose paving stones still clung to their places with Koman 
tenacity. 

Grey lizards, those heirs of ruin, of sepulchres and desolation, glided 
in and out among the rocks or lay still and sunned themselves. Where 
prosperity has reigned, and fallen ; where glory has flamed, and gone 
out I where beauty has dwelt, and passed away ; where gladness was, 
and sorrow is ; where the pomp of life has been, and silence and death 
brood in its high places — ^tnere this reptile makes his home, and mocks 
at human vaiuty. Hk coat is the colour of ashes : and ames are the 
symbol of hopes that have perished, of aspirations that came to nought, 
of loves that are buried. If he could speak, he would say, Build temples : 
1 will lord it in their ruins ; build pSlaces : I will iuhabit them ; erect 
empires : I will inherit them ; bury your beautiful : I will watch the 
worms at their work ; and you, who stand here and moralise over me : 
I will crawl over yov/r corpse at the last 
A few ants were in this desert place, but merely to spend the 
summer. They brought their provisions from Aiu Mellahah — eleven 
sniles. 

Jack k not very well to-day, it k easy to see ; but boy as he k, he k 
too much of a man to speak of it. He exposed ^himself to the sun too 
much yesterday, but since it came of his earnest desire to learn, and to 
make thk journey as useful as the opportunities will allow, no one seeks 
to dkcourage him by fault-flnding. ^ We misse(^ him an hour from the 
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camp, and then found Mm siome distance away, by the edge of a brook 
and with no umbrella to protect Mm from the fierce sum If he h5 
been used to going without his umbrella, it would have been well 
enough of course ; but he was not. He was just in the act of throwing a 
clod at a mud-turtle which was sunning itself on a small log inflie 
brook. We said; 

“ I)on^t do that, Jack. What do you want to harm him for? What 
has he done 

Well, then, I won't kill him, but I ought to, because he is a fraud'' 

We asked mm why, but he said it was no matter. We asked him 
why once or twice as we walked back to the camp, but he still said it 
was no matter. But late at night, when he was sitting in a thonghtfol 
mood on the bod, we asked him again, and he said : 

“ Well, it don't matter ; I don't mind it now^, but I did not like it to- 
day, you know, because I don't tell anything that isn't so, end I don't 
think the Colonel ought to either. But he <lid ; he told us at prayers 
in the Pilgnms' tent last night, and he seemed as if he was reading it 
out of the Bible too, about this country fiowing with milk and honey, 
and about the voice of the turtle being heard in the land. I thought 
that was drawing it a little strong about the turtles anyhow, but I a^ed 
Mr Church if it was so, and he said it was, and what Mr Church telh 
me I believe. But I sat there and watched that turtle nearly an hom 
to-day, and I almost burned up in the sun ; but I never heard him sing. 

I believe I sweated a double naudful of sweat — I know I did — ^because 
it got in my eyes, and it was running down over my nose all the time; ’ 
and you know my pants are tighter than anybody else's — Paris fooHA- r 
ness — and the buckskin seat oi them got wet with sweat, and then got 
dry again and began to draw up and pinch and tear loose — it was awful 
— Wt I never heard him sing. Hnally I said, This is a fraud — ^that is 
what it is, it is a fraud — and u 1 had any sense 1 might have known a 
cursed mud-turtle couldn't sing. And then I said,! don't wish to be 
hard on this fellow, I will just give him ten minutes to commence ; ten ' 
minutes — and then if he don't, down goes his building. But he dickH 
commence, you know. I had stayed there all that time, thinking maybe 
he might pretty soon, because he kept on raising Ms head up and letuog 
it dowm, and drawing the skin over his eyes for a minute and theu^ 
opening them out again, as if he was trying to study up something tc i 
sing, but just as the ten minutes were up fuad I was ail beat out and r 
blistered, he laid his blamed head down on a knot and went 

‘‘ It was a little hard, after you had waited so long.” 

I should think so. I sai<f. Well, if you won't sing, you shan't sleepy 
any way ; and if you fellows had let me alone I womd* have made Mm ^ 
shm out of Galilee quicker than ever any turtle did yet. But it isn't 
any matter now— let it go. The sMn is ai ofi' the bac£ of my neck/' 

About ten in the mbming we halted at J oseph's Pit. This is a ruinei 
Khan of the Middle Ages, in one of whose side courts is a great walled 
and arched pit with water in it, and this pit, one tradition says, is the 
one Joaen^^ethren &st him into. A more authentic tradition aided; 
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by t&e geography of the coimtry, places the pit in Dothan, some two 
Jays* journey trom here. However, smce ^ere are many who believe 
ta this present pit as the true one it has its interest. 

It is hard to make a choice of the most beautifol pss^e in a book 
which is so gemmed with beautiful yassa^ as the Bible ; but it is cer- 
tain that not many things within its lids may take rank above the 
exquisite story of 'Josephl Who taught those ancient writers their 
simplicity of language, their felicity of expressioi^ their patho^ and, 
above all, their faculty of sinking themselves entirely out of sight of 
the reader, and making the narrative stand out alone and seem to 
tell itself 'if Shakespeare is always present when one reads hk book j 
Macaulay is present when we follow the march of his stately sentences ; 
but the Old Testament writers are hidden &om view. 

If the pit I have been speaking of is the right one, a scene transpired 
there, long ages ago, which is familiar to us all in pictures. The sons 
of Jacob had been pasturing their flocks near there. Their father grew 
uneasy at their long absence, and sent Joseph, his favourite, to see if 
anytmng had gone wrong with them. He travelled six or seven days’ 
journey 5 he was only seventeen years old, and boy like, he toiled 
through that long stretch of the vilest, rockiest, dustiest country in Asia, 
arrayed in the pride of his heart, his beautiful claw-hamnjer coat 01 
many colours, Joseph was the favourite, and that was one crime in the 
eyes of his brethren; he had dreamed dreams, and interpreted them to 
foreshadow his elevation far above all his family in the far future, and 
that was another ; he was dressed well, and had doubtless displayed the 
harmless vanity of youth in keeping the fact prominently before his 
brothers. These were crimes hia dders fretted over among themselves, 
and promised to punish when the opportunity should offer. When they 
saw him coming up from the Sea of Galilee, they recognised him and 
were glad. They said, “ Lo, here is this dreamer— let us kill him," 
But Eeuben pleaded for his life, and they spared it. But they seized 
the boy, and stripped the hated coat from his back and pushed him into 
the pit. intended to let him die there, but Reuben intended to 

liberate him secretly. However, while Reuben was away for a little 
while, the brethren sold Joseph to some Ishmaelitish merchants who 
were journeying towards Egypt. Such is the histo^ of the pit And 
the self-same pit is there in that place even to this day ; and there it 
will .remain until the next detachment of image-breakers and tomb- 
desecratera arrives from the Qudker City excursion, and they will 
infallibly dig it up and carry it away with them. For behold in them 
is ' no reverence for the solemn monuments of the past, and whithersoe vei 
thgr go they destroy and spare not. 

Joseph bl^ame rich, distinguished, powerful — as the Bible expresse* 
iti "lord over aU the land of Egypt." Joseph was the real king, the 
strength, the brain of the monarchy, though Pharaoh held the title. 
Joseph is one of the truly great men of the Old Testament. And he 
was the noblest and the manliest, save Esau* Why shall we not say a 
good word for the princely Bedouin ? The only crime that can^be 
brought against him is that he v/a« unfortunate. Why must even^body 
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praise Josepli's great-hearted generosity to his cruel brethren, witho 
stint of fervent language, and fling only a reluctant bone of praise 
Esau for his still sublinier generosity to the brother who had wrong 
him ? Jacob took advantage of Esau’s consuming hunger to rob him 
his birthright and the great honour and consideration that belonged 
the position ; by treachery and falsehood he robbed him of his fathe 
blessing ; he made of him a stranger in his home, and a wanderer, i 
after twenty years had passed away and Jacob met Esau, and fell at ] 
feet quaking with fear and begging piteously to be spared the puuii 
ment he knew he deserve<^ what did that magniflcent savage do ] ' 
fell upon bis neck and embraced him ! When Jacolo — who was inci 
kble of comprehending nobility of character — still doubting, still feari] 
insisted upon finding grace with my lord ” by the bribe of a present 
cattle, what did the gorgeous son of the desert say ? 

Nay, I have enough, my brother ; keep that thou hast unto thysel 

Esau found Jacob rich, beloved by wives and children, and travelli 
in state, with servants, herds of cattle, and trains of camels — but he hi 
self was still the uncourted outcast this brother had made him. Af 
thirteen years of romantic mystery, the brethren who had wronj 
Joseph came, strangers in a strange land, himgry and humble, to I 
“ a little food ; ” and being summoned to a palace, charged with crh 
they beheld in its owner their wronged brother ; they were trembl 
beggars — he the lord of a mighty empire! What Joseph that ever Hi 
womd have thsrown away such a chance to *‘show offi” Who staj 
first — outcast Esau forgiving Jacob in prosperity, or Joseph on a kh 
throne forgiving the ragged tremblers whose happy rascality placed 1 
there ? 

Just before we came to Joseph’s Pit, we had raised ” a hill, and th 
a few miles before us, with not a tree or a shrub to interrupt the vi' 
lay a vision which millions of worshippers in the far lands of the ea 
would give half their possessions to see — ^the sacred Sea of Gklilee I 

Therefore we tarried only a short time at the pit. We rested 
horses and ourselves, and felt for a few minutes the blessed shade of 
ancient buildings. We were out of water, but the two or three scowl 
Arabs, with their long guns, who were idling about the place, said tl 
had none, and that there was none in the vicinity. They knew th 
was a little brackish water in the pit, but they venerated a place m 
sacred by their ancestor’s imprisonment too much to be willing to 
Christian dogs drink from it But Ferguson tied rags and haudl 
chiefs together till he made a rope long enough to lower a vessel to 
bottom, and we drank and then rode on ; and in a short time we ' 
mounts on those shores which the feet of the Saviour have made i 
ground. 

At noon we took a swim in the Sea of Galilee — a blessed privilege 
this roasting climate — and then lunched under a neglected old fig-tre 
the fountain they call Ain-et-Tin, a hundred yards from ruined Ca] 
naum. Every rivulet that gurgles out of the rocks and sands of ' 
part of the world^ dubbed with Ihe title of fountain,” and pec 
familiar with the Hud^n, the great lakes and the Mississippi, fiol j 
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transports of admiration ovor them, and exhaast their powers of compo- 
sition in writing their praises. If aU the poetry and nonsense that have 
been discharged upon the fountains and the bland scenery of this region 
were collected in a book, it would make a most valuable volume to bum. 

During luncheon, the pilgrim enthusiast® of our partr^% who had been 
so light-hearted and happy ever since they touched holy ground that 
^ey did little but mutter incoherent rhapsodies, could scarcely eat, so 
annous were they to ^‘take shipping*^ and in very person upon the 
waters that had borne the vessels of the apostles. Their anxiety grew 
and their excitement augmented with eve:^ Meeting moment, until my 
fears were aroused, and I began to have misgivings that in their present 
condition they might break recklessly loose from all considerations of 
prudence and buy a whole fleet of ships to sail in instead of hiring a 
single one for an hour, as quiet folk are wont to do. I trembled to tbirtlr 
of the ruined purses this day^s performances might result in, I could 
not help reflecting bodingly upon the intemperate zeal with which middle- 
aged men are apt to surfeit themselves upon a seiluctive folly which they 
have tasted for the first time. And yet 1 did not feel that I had a right 
to be surprised at the state of thin^ which was giving me so much con- 
cern. These men had been taught from infancy to revere, almost to 
worship, the holy places whereon their happy eyes were resting novs^. 
For many and many a year this very picture had visited their thoughts 
by day, and floated through their oreaiaa by night To stand before it 
in the flesh — ^to see it as they saw it now— to sail upon the hallowed sea, 
and kiss the holy soil that compassed it about : these were aspirations 
they had cherished while a generation dragged its lagging s^isons by and 
left its furrows in their faces and its firosts upon their mir. To look upon 
this picture, and sail u’^n this sea, they had forsaken home and its idols 
and journeyed thousands and thousantm of miles, in weariness and tribu- 
lation. Wliat wonder that the sordid lights of work-day prudence should 
pale before the glory of a hope like theirs in the full splendour of its 
fruition i Let them squander millions I I said — who speaks of money 
at a time like this 1 

In this frame of mind I followed, as fast as I could, the eager foot-^ 
steps of the pilgrims, and stood upon the shore of the lake, and sweHed,^ 
with hat and voice, the frantic hail they’ sent after the ^*ship" that was 
speeding by. It was a success. The toilers of the sea ran in and 
beached their barque. Joy sat upon every countenance. 

“ How much i — ask him how much, Ferguson I — ^how much to take 
xm aD— eight of us, and you — to Bethsaida yonder, and to the mouth 
of Jordan, and to the place where the swine ran down into the sea^ — 
quick ! — and we want to coast around eveiywhere — everywhere 1 — aD 
day long ! — I could sail a year in these waters ! — and tell him we 11 stop 
at Mag<^la and finish at Tiberias J — ask him how much 1 — anything — 
anything whatever ! — tell him we don^t care what the expense is P 
said to myself, I knew how it would be.] 

Ferguson (interpreting)— He says two napoleons— eight doUara.” 

One or two countenances felL Then a pause; 

^ Too much 1 — we .give him one t » 
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I never shall kno^ how it was—I shudder yet when I think how th« 
place is given to miracles — but in a single instant of time, as it seemed 
to me, that ship was twenty paces from the shore, and speeding away 
like a frightened thing! Eight crest-fallen creatures stood upon the 
shore, and oh, to think of it ! this — this — after all that over-mastering 
ecstacy ! Oh, shameful, shameful ending, ^er such unseemly boasting ! 
It was too much like ^‘Hol let me at him!” followed by a prudent 
*‘Two of you hold him — one can hold me !” 

Instantly there was wailing and gnashing of teeth in the camp. The 
two napoleons were offered — more if necessary — and pilgrims and drago- 
man shouted themselves hoarse with pleadings to the retreating boatmen 
to come back. But they sailed serenely away and paid no further heed 
to pilgrims who had dr^med all their lives of some day skimming ovei 
the sacred waters of Galilee and listening to its hallowed story in the whis- 
perings of its waves, and had journeyed countless leagues to do it, and 
— ^and then concluded that the fare was too high. Impertinent Moham- 
medan Arabs, to think such thirds of gentlemen of another faith ! 

Well, there was nothing to do but just submit and forego the privilege 
of voyaging on Gennesaret, after coming half around the globe to taste 
that pleasure. There was a time, when the Saviour taught here, that 
boats were plenty among the fishermen of the coasts— hut boats and fisher- 
men both are ^one now ; and old Josephus had a fleet of men-cf-war in 
these waters eighteen centuries ago — a hundred and thirty bold canoes 
— hut they also have passed away pd left no sign. ^ They battle here 
no more by sea, and the commercial marine of Galilee numbers only 
two small ships, just of a pattern udth the little skiffs the disciples 
knew. One was lost to us for good, the other was miles away and fax 
out of hail So we mounted the horses and rode grimly on toward 
Magdala, cantering along in the edge of the water for want of the means 
of passing over it 

How the pilgrims abused each other ! Each said it was the otheris 
fault, and each in turn denied it. No word was spoken by the sinners 
--even the mdldest sarcasm might have been dangerous at such a time. 
Sinners that have been kept down and had examples held up to them, 
and suffered frequent lectures, and been so put upon in a moral way and 
in the matter of going slow and being seriorts and bottling up slang, and 
so crowded in regard to the matter of being proper and always and for 
ever behaving, that their lives have become a burden to them, would not 
lag behind pilgrims at such a time as this, and wink furtively, and fee 
joyful, and commit other such crimes — ^because it would not occur to 
them to do it Otherwise they would. But they did do it, though — and 
it did them a world of good to hear the pilgrims abuse each omer, toa, 
We took an. unworthy satisfaction in seeing them fall out, now and then, 
because it showed that they were only poor human people like us, after 
all 

So we all rode down to Magdala, while the gnashing of teeth waxed 
and waned by turns,'' and harsh words troubled the holy calm of Galilee^ 

Lest any man think I mean to be iil-natuied when I talk about our 
pilgrims as I have been talking, I wish to say in all sincerity t^t I do 
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not I wotild not listen to lectures from men I did not like and could not 
respect ; and none of these can say I ever took their lectures unkindly, 
or was restive under the infliction, or foiled to try to profit by what they 
said to me. They are better men than I am j I can say that honestly ; 
they are good friends of mine, too*— and besides, if they did not wish to 
be stirred up occasionally in pMt, why in the mischief did th^ travel 
with me 1 They knew me. They knew my liberal way— that 1 like to 
give and take — when it is for me to give and other people to take. When 
one of them th^tened to leave me in Damascus when I had the cholera- 
he had no real idea of doing it — I know his passionate nature and the 
good impulses that underlie it And did I not overhear Church, another 
pilgi^, say he did not care who went or who stayed, he would stand by 
me till I walked out of Damascus on my own feet or was carried out in 
a coffin, if it was a year 1 And do I not include Church every time I 
abuse the pilgrims— and would I be likely to speak ill-naturedly of him ? 
I wish to stir them up and make them healthy ; that is aU. 

We had left Capernaum behind us. It was only a shapeless ruin. It 
bore no semblance to a town, and had nothing about it to suggest that it 
had ever been a town. But all desolate and unpeopled as it was, it was 
illustrious ground. From it sprang that tree of Christianity whose broad 
arms overshadow so many distant lands to-day. After Christ was 
tempted of the devil m the desert, He came here and began His teachii^s ^ 
and during the three or four years He lived afterwams, this place was 
His home almost altogether. He began to heal the sick, and His fame 
soon spread so widely that sufferers came from Syria and b^ond Iordan, 
and even ftom Jerusalem, several days’ journey away, to be cured of their 
diseases. Here He healed the centurion’s servant and Peter’s mother-in- 
law, and multitudes of the lame and the blind and persons possessed of 
devils ; and here, also, He raised Jairus’s daughter from the dead. He 
went into a ship with His ^sciples, and when they aroused Him from 
sleep in the midst of a storm, He quieted the wiuds and lulled the 
troubled sea to rest with His voice. He passed over to the other side, 
a few miles away, and relieved two men of devils, which passed into 
some swine. After His return He called Matthew from the receipt of 
customs, performed some cures, and created seand^ by eating with 
publicans and sinners. Then He went healing and teaching trough 
Galilee, and even journeyed to Tyre and Sidon. He chose me twelve 
disciples, and sent tiiem abroad to preach the gospeL He worked 
miracles in Bethsaida and Ghorazin— villages two or three miles from 
C^emaum. It was near one of them that tiie miraculous draught of 
fishes is supposed to have been taken, and it was in the desert places 
near the other that He fed the thousands by the miracles of the loaves 
and fi^es. He cursed them both, and Capernaum also, for not repenting, 
after all the great works He had done in their midst, and prophesied 
against them. They aie all in ruins now— which is gratifying to the 
i^grims, for, as usual, they fit the eternal words o| gods to the evanescent 
things of this earth ; Christ, it is more probable, referred to the pe^le, not 
their shabby viBages of wigwams : He said it would be sad for them at 
^ the Day of Judgment ’’—and what busine^ have mud-hovek at the Day 
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of Judgm^At? it would not affect the prophecy in the least — would 
neither prove it nor disprove it — if these towns were splendid cities now 
instead of the almost vanished ruins they are, Christ visited Magdala, 
which is near by Capernaum, and He also visited Caesarea Philippi He 
went up to His old home at Nazareth, and saw His brothers Joses, and 
Judas, and James, and Simon — those persons who, being own brothers 
to Jesus Christ, one would expect to hear mentioned sometimes, yet who 
ever saw then* names in a newspaper or heard them from a pulpit ? 
ever inquires what manner of youths they were ; and whether they slept 
with Jesus, played with Him, and romped about Him ; quarrelled with 
Him concerning toys and trifles ; struck Him in anger not suspecting 
what He was 1 Whoever wonders what they thought when they saw 
Him come back to Nazareth a celebrity, and looked long at His un- 
familiar face to make sure, and then said, “ It w Jesus ? ” Who wonders 
what passed in their minda when they saw this brother (who was only a 
brother to them, however much He might be to others a mysterious 
stranger, who was a god and had stood face to face with Qod above the 
cloudS), doing strange miracles with crowds of astonished people for 
witnesses! Who wonders if the brothers of Jesus asked Him to come 
home with them, and said His mother and His sisters were grieved at 
His long absence, and would be wild with delight to see His face again ? 
Whoever gives a thought to the sisters of Jesus at all? Yet He had 
sisters ; and memories of them must have stolen into His mind often 
when He was ill-treated among strangers ; when He was homeless and 
said He had not where to lay His head ; when all deserted Him, even 
Peter, and He stood alone among His enemies. 

Cfhidst did few miracles in Nazareth, and stayed but a little while. 
The people said, This the Son of God ! Why, his father is nothing 
but a carpenter. We know the family. We see them every day. Are 
not His brothers named so and so, and His sisters so and so, ana is not 
His mother the person they call Mary ? This ie absurd.” He did not 
curse His home, out He shook its dust from His feet and went away, 

Capernaum lies close to the edge of the little sea, in a small plain 
some five miles long, and a mile or two wide, which is mildly adorned 
with oleanders which look all the better contrasted with the bald hiHq 
and the howling deserts which surround them, but they are not aa 
deliriously beautiful as the books paint them. If one be calm and 
resolute he can look upon their comeliness and live. 

One of the most astonishing things that have yet fallen under our 
observation is the exceedingly small portion of the earth from which 
sprang the now flourishing mant of Christianity. The longest journey 
our Saviour ever performed was from here to Jerusalem — about one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty miles. The next longest was from 
here to Sidon — ^y about sixty or seventy miles. Instead of being wide 
apart — as American appreciation of distances would naturally suggest— 
the places made most particularly celebrated by the presence of Christ 
are nearly all right nere in rail view, and within cannon-shot of 
Capernaum. Leaving out two or three short journeys of the Saviour, 
Ke spent His life, preached His gospel, and performed EUs miracles 
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within a compass no larger than an ordinary county In the United 
States. It is as much as f can do to comprehend this stupefying fact. 
How it wears a man out to have to read up a hundred p^es of history 
every two or three miles — for verily the celebrated localities of Palestine 
occur that close together. How wearily, how bewilderingly they swana 
about your path ! 

In due time we reached the ancient village of Magdala. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

M AGBALA Is not a beautiful place. It k thoroughly Syrian, and 
that is to say that it k thoroughly ugly, and cramped, squalid, 
uncomfortable, and filthy— just the style of cities that have 
adorned the country since Adames time, as all writers have laboured 
hard to prove, and have succeeded. The streets of Magdala are any- 
where from tlmee to six feet wide, and reekir^ with uncleanliness. The 
houses are from five to seven feet high, and aD built upon one arbitraiy 
plan — the imgraceful foinca- of a dry-goods box. The sides are daubed 
with a smooth wMte plaster, and tastefully frescoed aloft and alow with 
dkcs of camel dung placed there to diy. This dves the edifice the 
romantic appearance of having been riddled wim cannon-balk, and 
imparts to it a very warlike aspect. When the artkt has arranged hk 
materials with an eye to just proportion — the small and the laj^e flakes 
In alternate rows, and separated by carefully-considered intervals — I 
know of nothing more cheerful to look upon than a spirited Syrian 
fresco. The flat plastered roof k garnished by picturesque stacks of 
fresco materiak, which, having become thoroughly dried and cured, are 
placed there where it will be convenient. It k used for fuel There 
IS no timber of any consequence in Palestine — ^none at all to waste upon 
fires — and neither are there any mines of coal If my description nas 
been intelligible, you will perceive, now, that a square flat-roofed hovel, 
neatly frescoed, with its wall-tops eallantly bastioned and turreted with 
dried camel-refuse, gives to a kndscape a feature that k exceedingly 
festive and picturesque, especially if one is careful to remember to stick 
in a cat wherever, about fiie premkes, there k room for a cat to sit. 
There are no windows to a Syrian hut, and no chimneys. When I 
used to read that they let a beondden man down through the roof of a 
house in Capernaum to get him into the presence of the Saviour, I 
generally had a three-story brick in my mind, and marvelled ^at they 
did not break hk neck with the strange experiment I perceive now, 
however, that they might have taken him by the heels and thrown hm 
clear over the house without discommoding him very much. Palestine 
k not changed any since those days in manner^ customs, architecture, 

wl*rode into Magdala not a soul liras vJrfble. But the ring of 
horses’ hoofs roused the stupid population, and they all came trooping 
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out— old men and old women, boys and girls, the blind, the orassy, and 
the cripoled, all in ragged, soiled, and scanty raiment^ and all abject 
beggars by nature, instinct, and education. How the vermin-tortured 
vagabonds did swarm ! How they showed their scars and sores, and 
piteously pointed to their maimed and crooked limbs, and begged with 
their pleaoing eyes for charity 1 We had invoked a spirit we could not 
lay. They hung to the horses’ tails, clung to their manes and the 
stirrups, dosed in on every side in scorn of dangerous hoofs — and out 
of their infidel throats, with one accord, burst an agonising and most 
infernal chorus : Howajji, bucksheesh I howajji, bucksheesh 1 howajjij 
bucksheesh 1 bucksheesh 1 bucksheesh 1 ” I never w^as in a storm ffie 
that before. 

As we paid the bucksheesh out to sore-eyed chiidi’en and brown, 
buxom girls with repulsively tattooed lips and chins, we filed through 
the towm and by many an exquisite fresco, till we came to a bramble^ 
infested enclosure and a Roman-looking ruin which had been the verit- 
able dwelling of St Mary Magdalene, flie friend and follower of Jesus. 
The guide believed it, and so did 1. I could not well do otherwise, 
with the house right there before my eyes as plain as day. The pilgrims 
took down portions of the front wail for specimens, as is their honoured 
custom, and then we departed. 

We are camped in this place now, just within the city walls of 
Tiberias. We went into the town before nightfall and looked at its 
people— we cared nothing about its houses. Its people are best examined 
at a distance. They are particularly uncomely Jews, Arabs, and negroes. 
Squalor and poverty are the pride of Tiberias. The young women weal 
their dower strung upon a strong wire that curves downward from 
top of the head to the jaw — ^Turkish silver coins which they have raked 
together or inherited. Most of these maidens were not wealthy, but 
some few had been very kindly dealt with by fortune. I saw heiresses 
there worth, in their own right — ^worth, well, I suppose I might venture 
m say, as much as nine dollars and a hall But such cases are rare. 
When you come across one of these, she naturally puts on airs. She 
wDl not ask for bucksheesh. She will not even permit of undue 
familiarity. She assumes a crushing dignity and goes on serenely prac- 
tising with her fine-tooth comb and quoting poetry just the same 
as if you were not present at aU. Some people cannot stand pro- 
sperity. 

They say that the long-nosed, lanky, dyspeptic-looking body-snatchers, 
with the indescribable hats on, and a long curl dangling down in front 
of each ear, are the old familiar, self-righteous Pharisees we read of in 
the Scriptures. Yerily they look it. Judging merely by their general 
style, and without other evidence, one m§ht easily suspect that self 
righteousness was their specialty. 

Prom various authorities I have culled information concerning 
Tiberias. It was binlji by Herod Antipas, the murderer of John the 
Baptist, and named after the Emperor Tiberius. It is believed that it 
stands upon the site of what must have been, ages ago, a city of con- 
Merable architectural pretensions, judging by the fine porphyry pillars 
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that are scattered tlirough Tibeiiac and down the lake shore southward. 
These were dated once, and yet, although the stone is about as hard as 
iron, the iiutmga axe almost worn away. These pillara are small, and 
doubtless the edifices they adorned were distinguished more for elegance 
than grandeur. Tins modem town— Tiberias — ^is only mentioned in 
the New Testament j never in the Old. 

The Sanhedrim met here last, and for three hundred years Tiberias 
was the metropolis of the Jews in Palestine. It is one of the four holy 
cities of the Israelites, and is to them what Mecca is to the Mohammedan 
and Jerusalem to the Christian. It has been the abiding place of many 
learned and famous Jewish rabbins. They lie buried here, and near 
them lie also twenty-five thousand of their faith who travelled far to be 
near them while they lived and lie with them when they died. The 
great Rabbi Ben Israel spent three years here in the early part of the 
fliird century. He is dead now. 

The celebrated Sea of Galilee is not so large a sea as Lake Tahoe* by 
a good deal — it is just about two^thirds as large. And when we come 
to speak of beauty, this sea is no more to be compared to Tahoe than a 
mendian of longitude is to a rainbow. The dim waters of this pool 
cannot suggest the limpid brilliancy of Tahoe ; these low^ shaven, yellow 
hillocks of rocks and sand, so devoid of perspective, cannot suggest the 
grand peaks that compass Tahoe like a wail, and whose rioM and 
chasmed fronts are clad with stately pines that seem to grow small and 
smaller as they climb, till one might fancy them reduced to weeds and 
shrubs far upward, where they join the everlasting snows. Silence and 
solitude brood over Tahoe 5 and silence and solitude brood also 
over this lake of Gennesaret But the solitude of the one is as cheer 
ful and fascinating as the solitude of the other is dismal and repellant. 

In the early morning one watches the silent battle of dawn and 
darkness upon the waters of Tahoe with a placid interest ; but when 
the shadows sulk away, and one by one the hidden beauties of the shore 
unfold themselves in the foil splendour of noon ; when the still surface 
is belted like a rainbow "with broad bars of blue and green, and white, 
half the distance from circumference to centre; when, in the lazy 
summer afternoon, he lies in a boat, far out to where the de^ blue of 
the deep water begias, and smokes the pipe of peace sad idly winks 
et the mstant crags and patches of snow from under his cap-brim ; 
when the boat dxSts shoreward to the white water, and he lolls over 
the gunwale and gaze* by the hour down through the crystal depths 
and notes the colours of the pebbles and reviews the finny armies glid- 
ing in procession a hundred feet below ; when at night he sees moon 
and stirs, mountain ridges feathered with pines, jutting white capea^ 
bold promontories, grand sweeps of rugged* scenery topped with bald, 
glimmering peaks, ml magnificently pictured in the polished mirror of 
the lake, in richest, softest detail, the tranijuil interest that was bom 

* I measure ail lakes by Talioe, partly because I ala far more familiar It 
than with any other^ and partly because I have such a high adnuration for It 
and such a world of pleasant recollections of it, that it is very nearly i;mpos9ibl^ 
for me to speak of lakes and not mention it. * 
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with the morning deepens and deeper^s, by siixe degrees, till it cnlmlaatea 
at last in resistless fascination ! 

It is solitude, for birds and squirrels on the shore and hshes in the 
water are ell the creatures that are near to make it otherwise, hut it is 
not the sort of solitude to make one dreary. Come to Galilee for that 
If these unpeopled deserts, these rusty mounds of barrenness, that never 
never, never do shake the glare from their harsh outlines, and fade and 
faint into vague perspective ; that melancholy ruin of Capernaum ; this 
stupid village of Tiberias, slumbering under its six funereal plumes of 
pamis j yonder desolate declivity where the swine of the miracle ran 
down into the sea, and doubtless thought it was better to swallow a devil 
or two and get drowned into the bargain than have to live longer in such 
a place ; this cloudless, blistering sky ; this solemn, sailless, tintless lake, 
reposing within its rim of yellow hills and low, steep banks, and looking 
]ust as expressionless and unpoetical (when we leave its sublime 
history out of the question), as any metropolitan reservoir in Christen- 
dom — if these things are not food for rock me to sleep, mother, none 
exist, I think. 

But I should not offer the evidence for the prosecution and leave th« 
defence unheard. Wm. C. Grimes deposes as follows : — 

“ W« had taken ship to go over to the other side. The sea waa not more than 
six miles wide. Of the beauty of the scene, however I cannot say enough, nor 
can I imagine where those travellers carried their eyes who have descril^d the 
scenery of the lake as tame or uninteresting. The first great characteristic of it 
is the deep basin in which it lies. This is from three to four hundred feet deep 
on all sides except at the lower end, and the sharp slope of the banks, which 
are all of the richest green, is broken and diversified by the wddys and water- 
courses which work their way down through the sides of the basin, forming dark 
chasms or light sunny valleys. Near Tiberias these banks are rocky, and ancient 
sepulchres open in them, with their doors toward the water. They selected grand 
spots, as did the Egyptians of old, for burial places, as if they designed that when 
the voice of God should reach the sleepers, they should walk forth and open theil 
eyes on scenes of glorious beauty. On the east, the wild and desolate mountains 
contrast finely with the deep blue lake ; and toward the north, sublime and majes- 
tic, Hermon looks down on the sea, lifting his white crown to heaven with the 
pride of a bill that has seen the departing footsteps of a hundred generations. On 
the north-east shore of the sea was a single tree, and this is the only tree of any 
size risible from the waters of the lake, except a few lonely palms in the city of 
Tiberias, and by its soHtsuy position attracts more attention than would a forest. 
The whole appearance of tne scene is precisely what we would expect and desire 
the scenery of Genessaret to be, grand beauty, but quiet calm. The very moun- 
tains are calm.*^ 

It is an ingeniously written description, and well calculated to deceive. 
But if the paint and the ribbons, and the flowers be stripped &om it, a 
skeleton will be found beneath. 

So stripped, there remains a lake six miles wide and neutral In 
colour ; with steep green banks, unrelieved by shrubbery ; at one end, 
bare, unsightly rocxs, with (almost invisible) holes in them of no conse- 
quence to the picture : eastward, wild and desolate mountains ” (lotf 
desolate hiHs we should have said); in the north, a mountain called 
Heimou, with snow on it ; peculiarity of the picture, " calmness 5 »» its 
promlneat feature, ono 
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Ko ingenuity could snake tuck & piotujce Imutifai — ^to oue’e actual 
vidon. 

I claim the right to correct misstatements, and have so corrected the 
colour of the water in the above recapitulation. The waters of Geune- 
saret are of ^ exceedingly mild blue, even from a high elevation and 
a distance of five miles. Close at hand (the witness was sailing on the 
lake) it is hardly pro]^x to call them blue at all, much less *‘deep*' 
blue. I wish- to state also, not as a correction, but as a matter of opinion, 
that Mount Hermon is not a striking or picturesque mountain by any 
means, being too near the height of its immediate neighbours to be so* 
That is ail I do not object to the witness dragging a mountain fortr* 
five miles to help the scenery under consideration, because it is entirely 
proper to do it, and, besides, the picture needs it 

G. W, E/* (of ‘‘ Jdfe in the Holy Land ”) deposes as follows : — 

** A beautiful sea lies embosomed among the Galilean hills, in the mld«t of that 
laud once possessed by 'l^ebulon and Naphtaii, Asher and jOazu The azure of the 
•ky penetrates the depths of the lake, and the waters are sweet and cooi. On the 
west, stretch bro^ fertile plains ; on the north the rocky shores rise step by stet 
until in the far distance tower the snowy heights of Hermon ; on the east through 
a misty veil are seen tbe high plains of Perea, which stretch away in rugged 
mount^s lading the ndud by varied paths toward Jerusalem the Holy. Fh>wers 
bloom in this terrestrial,*paraake, once beautiful and verdant with waving ^ees ; 
{ringing birds enchant the ear j the turtle-dove soothes with its soft note ; the 
crested lark sends up its song toward heaven, and the grave and stately stork inspires 
ihe n^d with thought, and leads it on to meditation and repose, * life here was 
once idyllic, charming ; here were once no rich, no poor, no high, no low. It 
was a world of ease, simplicity, snd beauty ; now it is a scene of desolation and 
misery,” 

Tbm is not an ingenious picture. It is the worst I ever saw* It 
lescribes in elaborate detail what it terms a ** terr^trial paradise,” and 
closes with the stotling infonaation that this parade is " a scene of 
Eolation and ndseryP 

I have given two fair average sj^cimens of the character of the testi- 
mony offered by the majority of the writers who visit this region* One 
says, ** Of the oeauty of the scene I cannbt say enough,” ana then pro- 
ceeds to cover up with a woof of glittering sentences a thing which, 
when stripped for inspection, proves to be only an unobtrusive basin 
of water, some mountainous desolation, and one tree. The other, after a 
conscientious effort to build a terrestrial paradise out of the same 
materials, with the addition of a ^ grave and stately stork,” spoils it ail 
by blundering u^n the ghastly truth at the last 

Nearly every book concerning Galilee and its lake describes the scenery 
^ beautiful. No, not always so straightforward as that Sometimes the 
impression intentionally conveyed is mat it is beautiful, at the same t-irn A 
that the author is careful not to say that it is in plain Saxon. But a 
careful analysis of these descriptions will show that the materials of which 
they are formed are not individually beautifal„l^d cannot be wrought 
into combinations that are beautiful The veneration and the ifectioa 
which some of these men felt for the scenes they were speaking ofl 
heated their fancies and biassed their iwchsaient'j but the pleasant falpit ie g 
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tliey wrote were full of honest sincerity at any rate. Others wrote aa 
they did, because they feared it would be unpop\ilar to otherwise, 
Others were hypocrites, and deliberately meant to deceive. Any of 
tnem would say in a moment, if asked, that it was always right and 
always lest to tell the truth. They would say that, at any rate, if they 
did not perceive the drift of the question. 

But why should not the truth be spoken of this region? Is the truth 
harmful? Has it ever needed to hide its face? God made the Sea of 
Galilee and its surroundings as they are. Is it the prorince of Mr 
Grlaies to improve upon the work ? 

I am sure, irom the tenor of the books I have read, that many who 
have visited this land in 3 ears gone by were Presbyterians, and came 
seeMng evidences m support of theii* particular creed; they fotmd a 
Presb^erian Palestine, and they had already made up their minds to 
find no other, though possibly they did not "know it, being blinded by 
their zeaL Others were Baptists, seeking Baptist evidences and a Baptist 
Palestine. Others were Catholics, Methodists, Episcopalian^ seeking 
evidences endorsing their several creeds, and a Catnolic, a Methodist, an 
Episcopalian Palestina Honest as these men’s intentions may have 
been, they were full of partialities and prejudices, they entered the 
country with their verdicts already prepared, and they could no more 
write dispassionately and impartially ^out it than they could about 
their own. wives and children. Our pilgrims have brought their verdicts 
with them. They have shown it in their conversation ever since we left 
Beyrout, I can sdmoat tell, in set phrase, what they will say when they 
see Tabor, Nazareth, Jericho, and Jerusalem — because I have the hooks they 
mil ^^smouch” thdr ideas from. These authors write pictures and 
frame rhapsodies, and lesser men follow and see with the authors eyes 
instead of their own, and speak with his tongue. What the pilgrims 
said at Csesar^ Philip surprised me with its wisdom, I found it after- 
wards in Robinson. What they said when Gennesaret burst upon their 
vision charmed me with its grace. I find it in Mr Thompsons ^ liand 
and the Book.*' They have spoken often, in happily worded language, 
which never varied, of how they mean to lay their weary heads upon a 
stone at Bethel, as Jacob did, and close their dim eyes, and dream per- 
chance of angels descending out of heaven on a ladder. It was very 
pretty. But I have recognised the weary head and the dim eyes finally. 
They borrowed the idea — and the words — and the construction — and 
the princtuation — from Grimes. The pilgriins will tell of Palestine, 
when they get home, not as it appeared to ihem^ but as it appeared to 
Thom;psor^ and Robinson, and Grimes — with the tints varied to suit 
each pilgrim's creed. 

Pilgrims, sinners, and Arabs are all abed now, and the camp is still 
Labour in loneliness is irksome. Since I made my last few notes I have 
been sitting outside the tent for half an hour. Night is the time to see 
Galilee. Gennesaret u^jder these lustrous stars has nothmg repulsive 
about it, Gennesaret with the glittering reflections of the constellations 
fieckins its surface, almost makes me regret that I ever saw the rude 
glssre of day upon itM Its history ana its associations are its chieiest 
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chMm in any eyes, and the spells they weave are feeble in the searching 
light of the siin. Then we scarcely feel the fetters. Onr thoughts wan- 
der constantly to the practical concerns of life, and refuse to dwell upon 
things that seem va^e and imreaL But wnen the day is done, even 
the most unimpressive must yield to the dreamy influences of tbjft trail* 
quil starlight. The old traditions of the place steal upon his memory 
and haunt his reveries, and then his fancy clothes all sights and sounds 
with the supernatural. In the lapping of the waves upon the beach he 
beam the dip of ghostly oars ; in the secret noises of the night he hears 
spirit voices ; in the soft sweep of the breeze the rush of invisible things. 
Phantom ships are on the sea, the dead of twenty centuries come forth 
from the tombs, and in the dirges of the night- wind the song^J of old 
forgotten ages find utterance ag^. 

In the starlight, GaHlee has no boundaries but the broad compass of 
the heavens, and is a theatre meet for great events ; meet for the bir& 
of a religion able to save a world ; and meet for the stately Figure 
appointed to stand upon its stage and proclaim its high decrees. But in 
the^ sunlight one says : Is it for the deeds which were done and the words 
which were spoken in this little acre of rocks and sand eighteen centuries 
gone, that the beBs are ringing to-day in the remote islands of the sea 
and far and wide over continents that clasp the circumference of the huge 
globe? 

One can comprehend it only when night has hidden all incongruities 
and created a tWtro proper for so grand a drama. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

W E took another swim in the Sea of Galilee at twilight yesterday, 
and another at sunrise this morning. We have not sailed, but 
three swims are equal to a sail, are they not 1 There are plenty 
of fish visible in the water, but we have no outside aids in this pilgrim- 
age but “ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” The Land and the Book,” and 
other literature of like description — ^no fishing-tackle. There were no 
fish, to be had in the village of Tiberias. True, we saw two or three 
vagabonds mending their nets, but never trying to catch anything with 
them. 

We did not go to the ancient warm baths two miles below Tiberias, 
£ had no desire in the world to go there. This seemed a little strange, 
and prompted me to try to discover what the cause of this unreasonable 
Indifference was, It turned out to be simply because Pliny mentions 
them, I have conceived a sort of unwarrantable unfriendliness toward 
Pliny and St Paul, because it seems as if I can never ferret out a place 
that I can have to myselfi It always and etemaMy trampires that St 
Paul has been to that place, and PHny has ** mentioned” it 
In the early morning we mounted and started. And then a weird 
apparition marched forth at the head of the otoc^ion— a pirate^ I 
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flionglit, H ever a pirate dwelt upon land. It was a tall Araro, ae swarthy 
as an Indian ; young — say thirty years of age. On his head he had 
closely bound a gorgeous yellow and red striped silk scarf, whose ends, 
lavishly fringed with tassels, hung down between his shoulders and 
dallied with the wind. From his neck to his knees, in ample folds, a 
robe swept down that was a very star-spangled banner of curved and 
sinuous bars of black and white. Out of his back somewhere, ap- 
parently, the long stem of a chibouk projected, and reached far above 
his right shoulder. Athwart his back, diagonally, and extending high 
above his left shoulder, was an Arab’s gun of Saladin’s time, that was 
splendid with silver-plating from stock clear up to the end of its 
measureless stretch of barrel. About his waist was bound many and 
many a yard of elaborately figured but sadly tarnished stuff that came 
from sumptuous Persia, and among the baggy folds in front the sunbeams 
glinted from a formidable battery of old brass-mounted horse-pistoLs and 
Bie ^ded hilts of bloodthirsty knives. There were holsters for more 
piatms appended to the wonderful stack of long-haired goat-skins and 
Persian carpets, which the man had been taught to regard in the light 
of a saddle ; and down among the pendulous rank of vast tassels that 
swung from that saddle, and clanging against the iron shovel of a stirrup 
that propped the warrior’s knees up toward his chin, was a crooked silver- ^ 
clad scimitar of such awful dimensions and such implacable expression, 
that no man might hope to look upon it and not shudder. The fringed 
and bedizened prince whose privilege it is to ride the pony and lead the 
elephant into a country village, is poor and naked compared to this 
chaos of paraphernalia, and tne happy vanity of the one is the very 
poverty of satisfaction compared to the majestic serenity, the over- 
whelming complacency of the other. 

Who is this 1 What is this 1 ^ That was the trembling inquiry all 
down the line. 

**OuT guard! From Galilee to the birthplace of the Saviour the 
county is infested with fierce Bedouins, whose sole happiness it is,- in 
this life, to cut and stab and mangle and murder unoffenomg Christians. 
Allah be with us ! ” 

Then hire a regiment ! Would you send us out among those des- 
perate hordes with no salvation in our utmost need hut this old turret?’* 

The dragoman laughed — not at the facetiousness of the simile, for 
verily, that guide or that courier or that dragoman never yet lived upon 
earth who had in him the faintest appreciation of a joke, even though 
that joke were so broad and so ponderous that if it fell on him it would 
flatten h im out like a postase-stamp. The dragoman laughed, and then 
emboldened by some thought that was in his brain, no doubt, proceeded 
to extremities^ and winked ! 

In straits like these, when a man laughs it is encouraMg ; when he 
winks, it is positively reassuring. Ee Anally intimated mat one guard 
would be sufficient #to protect us, but that that one was an absolute 
necessity. It was because of the moral weight his awful panoply would 
have with the Bedouins. Then I said we didn’t want any guard at alL 
If one fantastic vagabond could protect eight armed Christians and a ' 
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pack of Arab servauts from aU ham, surely that detaehment conld 
protect ttf^elves. He shook his head doubtfidly. Then I said, Just 
think of how it looks— -think of how it would read, to self-reliant 
Amenc^, that we went sneaking through this deserted wilderness 
under the protection of this masquerading Arab, who would break his 
neck getting out of the country, if a man that v>m a man ever started 
after him. It was a mean, low, degrading position. Why were we 
ever told to briag navy revolvers with us if we had to be protected at 
last by this infamous star-spangled scum of the desert ? These appeals 
were vain. The dragoman only smiled, and shook his head. 

I rode to the front, and struck up an acquaintance with King Solo- 
mon-m-aU-his-glory, and got him to show me his lingering eternity of 
a gun. It had a rusty dint lock ; it was ringed and barred and plated 
with silver from end to end, but it was as desperately out of the per- 
pendicidar as pe the billiard cues of ^49 that one finds yet m service in 
the ancient minin g camps of California. The muzzle was eaten by the 
inist of centuries into a ragged filigree- wor]^ like the end of a burnt out 
stove-pipe. I shut one eye and peered within — ^it was Awaked with iron 
rust like an old steamboat boiler. I borrowed the ponderous pistols and 
snapped them. They were rusty inside too — had not been loaded for a 
generation. I went back full of encouragement, and reported to the 
guide, and asked him to discharge this dismantled fortress. It came out 
then. This fellow was a retainer of the Sheik of Tiberias. He was a 
source of Government revenue. He was to the Empire of Tiberias 
trhat the customs are to America. The Sheik imposed guards upon 
travellers, and charged them for it It is a lucrative source of emolu- 
ment, and sometimes brings into the national treasury as much as 
thirty-fi.ve or forty dollars a year. 

I knew the warrioris secret now ; I knew the hollow vanity of Ms 
rusty trumpery, and despised his asinine complacency. I told on Mm ; 
and with reckless daring the cavalcade rode straight ahead into the 
perilous solitudes of the desert, and scorned his frantic warnings of tiie 
mutilation and death that hovered about them on every side. 

Arrived at an elevation of twelve hundred feet above ihe lake 
{I ought to mention that the lake lies sk hundred feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean— -no traveller ever neglects to fliourish that frag- 
ment of news in his letters), as “bald and unthrilling a panorama as any 
land can afford, perhaps, was spread out before us. Yet it was so 
crowd^ with historical interest, that if all the pages that have been 
written about it were spread upon its surface, they would flag it from 
horizon to horizon like a pavement. Among the localities comprised in 
this view were Mount Hermon ; the hills that border Cflesarea Philippi, 
Dan, the Sources of the Jordan, and the Waters of Merom ; Tibenas ; 
the Sea of Galilee; Joseph’s Pit; Capernaum; Bethsaida; the supposed 
scenes of the Sermon on the Mount, the teeding of the multitudes, and 
the miraculous draught of Ashes ; lie declivity down wMch the swine 
ran to the sea ; the entrance and the exit of the Jordan ; Safed, *^riie 
city set upon a MU,’’ one of the four holy cities of the Jews, and the 
^ place where they believe the real Messiah wiU app^ when He cemes to 
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redeem the world ; part of the battie^eld of Hattin, where the ktdghtlj 
Crusaders fought their last fight, and in a blaze of glory passed from the 
stage and ended their splendid career for ever ; Mount Tabor, the tradi- 
tional scene of the Lord’s Transfiguration ; and down toward the south- 
east lay a landscape that suggested to my mind a quotation (imperfectly 
remembered, no doubt) — 

“ The Ephraimites, not being called upon to share in the rich spoils of tho 
Ammonifcish war, assembled a mighty host to fight against Jeplitha, J udge of Israel: 
who, being apprised of their approach, gatbeied together the men of Israel, and 
gave them battle and put them to flight. To make his victory ^he more secure, 
he stationed guards at the different fords and passages of the J ordan, with instruc- 
tions to let none pass who could not say Shibboleth. The Ephraimites, being of 
a different tribe, could not frame to pronounce the word aright, but called it 
Sibboleth which proved them enemies and cost them their live* ; wherefore 
forty and two thousand fell at the different fords and passages of the Jordan that 
day.’’ 


We jogged along peacefully over the gr^t caravan route from Dam- 
ascus to Jerusalem and Egypt — ^past Lubia and other Syrian hamlets 


perched in the unvarying style upon the summit of steep mounds and 
hills, and fenced round aoout with giant cactuses (the sign of worMesa 
land), with prickly pears upon them like hams — and came at last to th*. 
battlefield of Hattin. 

It is a grand irregular plateau, and looks as if it might have been 
created for a battlefield. Here the peerless Saladin met the Christian 
host some seven hundred years ago, and broke their power in Palestine 
for all time to come. There had long been a truce between the opposing 
forces, but, according to the guide-book, Eaynauld of Chatiilon, Lord of 
Herak, broke it by plundering a Damascus Caravan, and refusing to give 
up either the merchants or meir goods when Saladin demand^ them. 
Tnis conduct of an insolent petty chieftain stung the Sultan to the 
quick, and he swore -tiiat he would slaughter Raynauid with his own 
hand, no matter how or when, or where he found him. Both armies 
prepared for war. Under the weak Eling of Jerusalem was the very 
newer of the Christian chivalry. He foolishly compelled them to 
undergo a long exhausting march in the scorching sun, and then, with- ‘ 
out water or other refresWient, ordered them to encamp in this open 
plam. The splendidly moimted masses of Moslem soldiers swept round 
the north end of Gennesaret, burning and destroying as they came, and 
pitched their camp in front of tke opposing lines. At dawn the'terrific 
fight began. Surrounded on all sides by the Sultan’s swarming bat- 
talions, the Christian knights fought on without a hope for their lives. 
They fought with desperate valour, but to no purpose ; the odds of heat 
and numbers, and consuming thirst, were too great against thenu , 
Towards the middle of the day the bravest of their band cut their way 
through the Moslem ranks and gained the sumrrdt of a little hill ; and ^ 
there, hour after hour, they closed around the banner of the Cross, and 
beat back the charging squadrons of Hie enemy. 

But the doom of the Christian power was sealed. Sunset found 
Saladin Lord of Palestine, the Christian cMvaby strewn In heaps upon^ > 
the field, and the of Jerusgdexn. ilie Grand of the Templan^' 
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and Ra 3 m»uld of Chatillon, captiTes in the Sultan's tent Sakdxa 
treated two of the prisoners with princely courtesy, and ordered re^h* 
ments to be set before them. When the King h^ded an iced sherbet 
to Chatillon, the Sultan said, It is thou that givest it to hipij not L'' 
He remembered his oath, and slaughtered the hapless Knight of ChatUlon 
with his own hand* 

It was hard to realise that this silent plain had once resounded with 
martiai music and trembled to the tramp of armed men. It was hard to 
people tto aolitixde with rushing columns of cavalry, and stir its torpid 
pulses with the shouts ot* victors, the shrieks of the wounded, and the flash 
of banner and steel above the surging billows of war* A desolation is 
here that not even imagination can grace with the pomp of Hfe and 
action. 

We reached Tabor safely, and considerably in advance of that old 
ironclad, swindle of a guard. We never saw a human being on the 
whole route, much less lawless hordes of Bedouins, Tabor stands 
solitary and alone, a giant sentinel above the Plain of Esdnaelon, It 
rises some fourteen hundred feet above the surrounding level, a green, 
wooden cone, symmetrical and full of grace — a prominent landmark, 
and one that is exceedingly peasant to eyes surfeited with the repulsive 
monotony of desert Syda. We climbed the steep path to its summit 
through breezy glades of thorn and oak. The view presented from its 
highest peak was almost beautifuL Below was the broad, level plain of 
Esdraelon, chequered with fields like a chess-board, and full as smooth 
and level seemingly; dotted about its borders with white, compact 
villages, and fainuy pencilled, far and near, with the curving lines oi 
roads and trails, mien it is robed in the fresh verdure of spring, it 
must form a charming pictoe even by itself. Skirting its southern 
border rises “ Little Hermon/' over whose summit a gHmpse of Gilboa 
is caught. Nain, famous for the raising of the widow^ son, and Endor, 
as femous for the performances of her witch, are in view. To the east- 
ward lies the Valley of the Jordan, and beyond it the mountains of 
Gilead. Westward is Mount Carmel Heimon in the north — the table- 
lands of Bashan—Safed, the holy city, gleaming white upon a tall spur of 
the mountains of Lebanon — a steel-blue comer of the Sea of Galilee — 
saddle-peaked Hattin, laraditional "Mount of Beatitudes” and mute 
witn^ of the last brave fight of the Crusading host for Holy Cross — 
thes€^ ^ up the picture. 

To glance at thesaiient features of this landscape through the picturesque 
framework of a ragged and ruined stone window-arch of the time of 
Christ, thus hiding mom sight all that is unattractive, is to secure to 
yourself a pleasure worth climbing the mountain to enjoy. One must 
stand on his head to get the best effect in a fine sunset, and set a land- 
scape in a bold, strong framework that is very close at hand, to bring 
out an its beauty. One learns this latter truth never more to forget 
in that mimic land of enchantment, the wonderful, garden of my lord 
the Count PaDavicini, near Genoa. You go wandering for hours among 
hills and wooded glens, artfully contrived to leave the impression that 
^Nature 8hai>ed ^em and not man x following winding paths and comihg 
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euddesily upon leaping cascades and rustic bridges ; binding svlvan la^es 
where jou expected them not ; loitering through battered mediaeval 
castles m miniature that seem hoary with age and yet were built a dozen 
years ago ; meditating over ancient crumbling tombs, whose marble 
columns were marred and broken purposely by the modem artist that 
made them ; stumbling unawares upon toy palaces, wrought of rare an(} 
costly materials, and again upon a peasant's hut, whose dilapidated 
furniture would never suggest that it was made so to order ; sweeping 
round and round in the midst of a forest on an enchanted wooden horse 
that is moved by some invisible agency ; traversing Roman roads and 
passing under majestic triumphal arches; resting in quaint bowers 
where unseen spirits discharge jets of water on you from every possible 
direction, and where even the flowers you touch assail you with a 
Slower ; boating on a subterranean lake among caverns and arches royally 
draped with clusteiing stalactite-s, and passing out into open day upon 
another lake, which is bordered with sloping banks of grass and gay 
with patrician barges that swim at anchor in the shadow of a miniature 
marble temple that rises out of the clear water and glasses its white 
statues, its rich capitals and fluted colunms in the tranquil depths. So, 
from marvel to marvel you have drifted on, thinking all the time that 
the one last seen must be the chief est. And verily, the chiefest wonder 
(s reserved until the last, but you do not see it until you step ashore, 
and passing through a wilderness of rare flowers, collected from every 
comer of the earth, you stand at the door of one more mimic temple. 
Right in this place the artist taxed his genius to the utmost, and fairly 
opened the gates of fairy land. You look through an unpretending 
pane of glass stained yellow ; the first thing you see is a mass of quiver^ 
ing foliage, ten short steps before you, in the midst of which is a ragged 
opening like a gateway — a thing that is common enough in nature, and 
not apt to excite suspicions of a deep human design — and above the 
bottom of the gateway project, in the most careless way, a few broad 
tropic leaves and brilliant flowers. All of a sudden, through this bright, 
bold gateway, you catch a glimpse of the faintest, softest, richest picture 
that ever graced the dream of a dying saint since John saw the New 
Jerusalem glimmering above the clouds of heaven. A broad sweep of 
sea, flecked with careening sails ; a sharp, jutting cape, and a lofty light- 
house on it ; a sloping lawn behind it ; beyond, a portion of the old 
city of palaces,” with its parks and hDIs and stately mansions ; 'beyond 
these, a prodigious mountain, with its strong outlines sharply cut against 
ocean and sky ; and over all, vagrant shreds and flakes and cloud, float- 
ing in a sea of gold. The ocean is gold, the city is gold, the meadow, 
the mountain, the sky— everything is golden — rich, and mellow, and 
dreamy as a vision of Paradise. No artist could put upon canvas its 
entrancing beauty, and yet, without the yellow glass, and the carefully 
contrived accident of the framework that cast it into enchanted distance 
and shut out from^ it all unattractive features, it was not a picture to 
fall into ecstacies over. Such is life, and the trail of the serpent is 
over us alL 

There is nothing fcr it now but to come back to oM Tabor, thoua^ 
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the subject if tiresome enough^ and I cannot stick to it for wandering 
off to scenes tl^t are pleasanter to remember. I think I will skip, any 
how. There is nothing about Tabor (except we concede that it w^ the 
scene of the Transfiguration), but some grey old mins, stacked up there 
in all ages of the world from the days of stout Gideon and parties that 
flourished thirty centuries ago to the firesh yesterday of Crusading times. 
It has its Greek Convent, and the coffee there is good, but never a 
splinter of the •true cross or bone of a hallowed saint to arrest the idle 
thoughts of worldlings and turn them into graver channels. A Catholic 
church is nothing to me that has no relies. 

The plain of Esdraelon — “ the battlefield of the nations ^ — only sets 
one to dreaming of Joshua, and Benhadad, and Saul, and Gideon ; Tamer- 
lane, Tanered, Coenr de Lion, and Saladin ; the warrior BLinM of Persia, 
Egypt’s hero^, and Napoleon — for they all fought here. If the ma^ 
of the moonlight could summon from me graves of forgotten centuries 
and many lands the countless myriads that have battled on tMs wide, 
far-reaching floor, and array them in a thousand strange costumes of 
their hundred nationalities, and send the vast host sweeping down the 
plain, splendid with plumes and banners and glittering lances, I could 
stay here an age to see the phantom pageant But the magic of the 
moonlight is a vanity and a fraud j and whoso pntteth his trust in it 
shall suffer sorrow and disappointment 

Down at the foot of Tabor, and just at the edge of the storied Plain of 
Esdraelon, is the insignificant village of Deburieh, where Deborah, 
prophetess of Israel, lived. It is just like Magdala. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

W E descended firom Mount Tabor, crossed a deep iavin& and 
followed a hiUy, rocky road to Nazareth — distant two nours. 
All distances in the East are measured by hours, not miles. 
A good horse wiU walk three miles an hour over nearly any kind of a 
road ; therefore an hour here always stands for three nulea. This 
method of computation is bothersome and annoying ; and until one gets 
thorofigMy accustomed to it, it carries no intelugence to his mind until 
be has stopped and trmislat^ the pagan hours into Christian miles, just 
as people <fo with the spoken words of a foreign language they are 
acquamted with, but not familiarly enough to catch the meaning in a 
moment Distances travelled by human feet are also estimated by 
hours and minutes, though I do not know what the base of the calcula- 
tion is. In Constantinople you ask, " How far is it to the Consulate P 
and they answer, “ About ten minutes.” " How far is it to the Lloyds^ 
Agency]” “Quarter of an hour.” “How far is it^u the lower bridge?,^ 
“ Four minutes.” I cannot be positive about it, but I think that .th^ 
when a man orders a pair of pantaloons, he says he wante them a quarter , 
of a minute in the legs and nine oeconds around liie waist 
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Two lioiirs from Tabor to Nazaretli— and as it was an nncommonl^f 
narrow crooked trail, we necessarOy met all the camel trains and jackass 
caravans between Jericho and Jacksonville in that particular place and 
nowhere else. The donkeys do not matter so much, because they are so 
pynall that you can jump your horse over them if he is an animal 
spirit, but a camel is not jumpable. A camel is as tall as any ordinary 
dwelling-house in Syria — ^which is to say, a camel is from one to two, 
and sometimes nearly^ three feet taller man a good-sized'man. In this 
part of the country his load is oftenest in the shape of colossal sacks—- 
one on each side. He and his cargo take up as much room as a carriage. 
Think of meeting this style of obstruction in a narrow traiL The camel 
would not turn out for a king. He stalks serenely along, bringing his 
cushioned stilts forward with the long, regular swing of a pendulum, 
and whatever is in the way must get out of the way peaceably, or be 
wiped o\it forcibly by the bulky sacks. It was a tiresome ride to us, 
and perfectly ekbaustmg to the horses. We were compelled to jump 
over upwards of eighteen hundred donkeys, and only one person in the 
party was unseated less than sisty times by the camels. This seems like 
a powerful statement, but the poet hath said, “ Things are not what 
they seem,” I cannot think of anything now more certain to make one 
shudder, than to have a soft-footed camel sneak up behind him and 
touch hiTn on the ear with its cold, flabby under-lip. A camel did this 
for one of the boys, who was drooping over his saddle in a brovra study. 
He glanced up and saw the majestic apparition hovering above him, 
and made frantic efforts to get out of the way, but the camm reached out 
and bit him on the shoulder before he accomplished it. This was the 
only pleasant incident of the journey. 

At Nazareth we camped iu an olive grove near the Virgin Mary^a 
fountain, and that wonderful Arab “guard” came to collect some buck* - 
sheesh for his “ services ” in following us from Tiberias and warding ofl 
invisible dangers with the terrors of his armament. The dragoman had 
paid his master, but that counted as nothing-— if you hire a man to 
sneeze for you, here, and another man chooses to help him, you have got 
to pay both. They do nothing whatever without pay. How it must 
have surprised these people to hear the way of salvation offered to them 
without mo7iey and without pric^P If the manners, the people, oi 
the customs of this country nave changed since the Saviour’s time, 
the figures and metaphors of the Bible are not the evidences to 'prove 
it W* 

We entered the great Latin Convent which is built over the traditional 
dwelling-place of the Holy Family. We went down a flight of flf(;eeii .~ 
steps below the ground level, and stood in a small chapel tricked out 
with tapestry hangings, silver lamps, and oil-paintings. A spot marked 
by a cross, in tiie marble floor under the altar, was exhibited as the 
place made for ever holy by the feet of the Vir^ when she stood up 
to receive the message of the angeh So simple, so unpretending a 
locality, to be the scene of so mkhty an event 1 The very scene of the 
Annunciation — an event which has been commemorated by splended 
shrines and august temples all over the civilised world, and one which ^ 
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jil^e pitoces of art have jtnade it theii loftiest amMtioii to picture wortiiily 
OB their canvas ; spot whose histoiy is fiftiniliax to the very children of 
every house, and ci^, and obscure hamlet of the furthest lands of Chris- 
tendom ; a spot which myriads of men would toil across the breadth of 
a world to see, would consider it a priceleeis privilege to look upon. It 
was easy to think these thoughts ; but it was not easy to briiig myself 
up to the magnitude of the sitaation. I could sit off several thousand 
nules and iroa^e the angel appearing with shadow wings and lustrous 
countenance, and note tne ^ory that stream^ downward upon the 
Virgin^s head while the message from the Throne of God fell upon her 
ears — any one can do that beyond the ocean, but few can do it here. 
I saw the little recess from which the angel stepped, but could not hll 
its void. The angels that I know are creatures of unstable flftncy*-«-they 
will not fit in niches of substantial stone. Imagination labours best 
in distant fields. I doubt if any man can stand in the Grotto of the 
Annunciation and people with the phantom images of his mind its too 
ta^ble walls of stone. 

They showed us a broken granite pilkr, depending from the roo^ 
which they said was hacked in two by the Modem conquerors of Nazareth, 
in the vain hope of pulling down the sanctuary. But the pillar remain^ 
miraculously suspended in the air, and, unsupported itselJ^ supportad 
then and still supports the roofi By divid^ tms statement up among 
eight, it was found not difficult to bimeve it 

These gifted Latin monks never do anything by halves. If they were 
to show you the Brazen Semnt tlmt was elevated in the wilderness, you 
could dep^d upon it that they had on hand the pole it was elevatea on 
also^ anu even w hole it stood in. They have got the ‘‘ Grotto ^ of the 
Annuhoiatjon here ; and just 'as convenient to it as one’s tliroat is to his 
mouth, they have also the Vh^’s kitchen, and even her sitting-room, 
where she "and Joseph watch^ the Infant Saviour play with Hebrew 
toys eighteen hundred years ago. All under one roof, and all clean, 
spacious, comfortable ‘‘grottoes.” It seems curio os ^at personages 
intimately connected with the Holy Family always lived in grottoes— 
in Nazareth, in Bethlehem, in imperial Ephesus — and yet nob^y else 
in their day and generation thought of doing anything of the kiua. li 
they ever did, their grottoes are aU gone, and I suppose we ought to 
wonder at the peculiar marvel of the preservation of these I speak of, 
■When the Virgin fled from Herod’s wrath, she hid in a grotto m Beth- 
lehem, and the same is there to this day. The slaughter oi ^e innocents 
in Bethlehem was done in a grotto ; tne Saviour was bom in a grotto— 
both are shown to pilgiims yet. It is exceedingly strange that these 
tremendous events all happened in grottoes— and exceedingly fortunate, 
likewise, because the strongest houses must crumble to ruin in time, but 
a grotto in the living rock will last for ever. It is an imposture — this 
grotto stuff — but it is one that all men ought to thank the Catholics for, 
v^erever they ferret out a lost locality made holy by ^me Scriptural 
event, they straightway build a massive — almost imperishable— church 
there, and preserve the memory of that locality for the gratification of 
’ future generations. If it had been left to JroteStanta to do this 
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most worthy work, we would not even know w^ere Jerusalem la 
to-day, and the man who could go and put h^ huger on Nazareth 
would be too wise for this wr'"’ The world owes the Cathohca 
its good will even for the happy rascality of hewing out these bogus 
grottoes in the rock ; for it is infinitely more satisfactory to look at a 
grotto, where people have faithfully believed for centuries that the 
Ybgm once lived, than to have to imagine a dwelling-place for her 
somewhere, anywhere, nowhere, loose and at all oi^r this town of 
Nazaretlu There is too large a scope of country. ^ The imaginatiou can- 
not work. There is no one particiuar spot to chain your eye, rivet your 
interest, and make you think. The memory of the Pilgrims cannot 
perish while Plymouth Rock remains to us. The old monks are wise. 
They know how to drive a stake through a pleasant tradition that will 
hold It to its place for ever. 

We visited the places where Jesus worked for fifteen years as a car- 
penter, and where He attempted to teach in the synagogue, and was 
toven out by a mob. Cathohc chapels stand upon these sites and pro- 
tect the little fragments of the ancient walls which remain. Our pil< 
grims broke off specimens. We visited also a new chapel in the midst 
of the town, which is built around a boulder some twelve feet long by 
four feet thick ; the priests discovered, a few years ago, that the disciples 
had sat upon this rock to rest once, when they had walked up feom 
Capernaum. They hastened to preserve the relic. Relics are very good 
property. Travellers are expected to pay for seeing them, and they do 
it cneerfuUy. We like the idea. One^s conscience can never be the 
worse for the knowledge that he has paid his way like a man. Our 
pilgrims would have liked very well to get out their lampblack and 
stencil-plates and paint their names on that rock, together with the 
names of the villages they hail from in America, but the priests permit 
nothing of that kmd. To speak the strict truth, however, our party 
seldom offend in that way, though we have men in the ship who 
never lose an opportunity to do it. Our pilgrims* chief sin is their 
lust for ^‘specimens,” i suppose that by this time they know the 
dimensions of that rock to an inch, and its weight to a ton ; and I do 
not hesitate to charge that they will go back there to-night and try to 
cany it off. 

This “ Fountain of the Virgin” is the one which tradition says Mary 
used to get water from, twenty times a day, when she was a girl, and 
bear it away ba a jar upon her head. The water streams through faucets 
hi the face of a wall of ancient masonry which stands removed from the 
houses of the village. The young girls of Nazareth still collect about it 
by the dozen, and keep up a riotous laughter and sky-larking. The 
ifazarene girls are homely. Some of them have large, lustrous eyes, 
but none of them have pretty faces. These girls wear a single garment 
usually, and it is loose, shapeless, of undecided colour ; it Is generally 
out of repair, too. Tjiey wear, from crown to jaw, curious strings of old 
coins, after the manner of the belles of Tiberias, and brass jewellery 
upon their wrists and in their ears. They wear no shoes and stockings. 
Tney are the most human girls we have found in the country yet, and 
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the best matured. But there is no question that these picturesque 
maidens sadly lack comeliness. 

A pikiim— the « Enthusiast”— said, «See that tall, graceful girl! 
look at the Madonnarlike beauty of her countenance 

Another pilgrim came along presently and said, ‘‘Observe that tall, 
graceful girl ; what queenly Maaonna-like gracefulness of beauty is in 
her countenance 1 ” 

I said, “ S5e is not tall, she is short ; she is not beautiful, she is 
homely; she is mceful enough, I grant, but she is rather boisterous.” 

The third and last pilgxim moved by before long, and he said, “Ah, 
what a tall, graceful girl I what Madonna-like gracefulness of queenly 
beauty I” 

The verdicts were all in. It was time now to look up the authorities 
for all these pinions. I found this paragraph which follows. Written 
by whom ? William 0. Grimes : — 


“ After we were in the saddle, we rode down to the spring to have a last look 
at the women of Nazareth, who were, as a class, much the prettiest that we bad 
seen in the East. As we approached the crowd a tall girl of nineteen advanced 
toward Miriam and offered her a cup of water. Her movement was graceful and 
queenly. We exclaimed on the spot at the Madonna-like beauty of her counte- 
nance. Whitely was suddenly thirsty, and begged for water, and drank it slowly, 
with his eyes over the top of the cup, fixed on her large black eyes, which gazed, 
on him quite as curiously as he on her. Then Moreright wanted water. She 
gave it to him, and he managed to spill it so as to ask for another cup, and by the 
time she came to me she saw through the operation ; her eyes were full of fun 
as she looked at me. I laughed outnght, and she joined me in as gay a shout as 
ever country maiden in old Orange county. I wished for a picture of her# A 
Madonna, whose face was a portrait of that beautiful Nazareth girl, would, be a 
‘thing of beauty * and ‘ a joy for ever.^ ” 


That is the kind of gruel which has been served out from Palestine 
for ages. Commend me to Fenimore Cooper to find beauty in the 
Indians, and to Grimes to find it in the Arabs. Arab men are often 
fine looking, but Arab women are not. We can all believe that the 
Yirgin Mary was beautiful ; it is not natural to think otherwise ; but 
does it follow that it is our duty to find beauty ha these present women 
of Nazareth! 

I love to qnote from Grimes, because he is so dramatic. And because 
ne is so romantic. And because he seems to care but little whether he 
tells the truth or not, so he scares the reader or excites his envy or his 
admiration, , , . , . 

He went through this peaceful land with one hand for ever on ms 
revolver, and the other on his pocket-handkerchief. Always, when he 
was not on the point of crying over a holy place, he was on the point of 
killing an Arab. More surprising things happened to him in Palestine 
than ever happened to any traveller here or elsewhere since Munchausen 


died» * 

jtt Bat Jin, where nobody had interfered with him, he crept oat of 
his toit at dead of night and shot at what he t(^ to be an ^h W 
■ on a rock, some distance away, planning evil ihe hau fculed a wolt 
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Just heiote h6 Sredj lie makes a dramatic picture of hiir.self— -as tisiial, 
to scare tJie reader : — 

“ Was it imagmatiou, or did I see a moving object on the sarfftce ot the rocki 
If it weire a man, why did he not now drop me ? He had a beautiful shot as I 
stood out in my black bornoose against the white tent. I had the sensation of an 
entering bullet in my throat, breast, brain.” 

Eeckless creature ! ^ 

Biding towards Qennesaret, they saw two Bedouins, and we looked 
to our pistols and loosened them quietly in our ahawk,’' &c. Always 
cool. 

In Samaria he charged up a MU in the face of a volley of stones ; he 
fired into the crowd of men who threw them. He says : — 

** I never lest an opportunity of impressing the Arabs with the perfection of 
American and English weapons, and the danger of attacking any one of the armed 
Exanks. I think the lesson of that ball not lost/’ 

At Beitin he gave Ms whole band of Arab muleteers a piece of hk 
mind, and then — 

“ I contented myself with a solemn assurance that if there occurred another 
instance of disobedience to orders, X would thrash the responsible party as he 
never dreamed of being thrashed, and if I could not fibad who was responsible, I 
would wMp them all, from first to last, whether there was a governor at hand to 
do it or I had to do it myself.” 

Perfectly fearless, this man. 

Be rode down the perpendicular path in the rocks, from the Castle of 
Banias to the oak grove, at a flying gallop, Ms horse striding “ thhrfcy 
feet’* at every bound. I stand prepared to bring tMrty relmble wit- 
nesses to prove that Putnam's famous feat at Horseneck was insignificant 
compared to this. 

Behold him — always theatrical— looking at Jerusalem — ^tMs time, by 
an oversight, with Ms hand off Ms pistol for once ; — 

** 1 stood in the road, my hand on my horse’s neck, and with my dim eyes 
sought to trace the outlines of the holy places which I had long before fixed in 
my mind, but the fast-flowing tears forbade my succeeding. There were oui 
Mohammedan servants, a Latin monk, two Armenians, and a Jew in our cortige^ 
and all alike gazed with overflowing eyes.” 

If Latin monks and Arabs cried, I know to a moral certainty that the 
horses cried also, and so the picture is complete. 

But when necessity demanded, he could be firm as adamant In the 
Lebanon valley an .^b youth — a Christian ; he is particular to explain 
that Mohammedans do not steal— robbed him of a paltry ten doilais* worth 
of powder and shot. He convicted him before a sheik and looked on 
while he was punished by the terrible bastinado. Hear Mm — 

** Ha <Housa) was on his back in a twinkling, howling, shouting, 
but he was carried out to the piazza before the door, where we could see the 
operation, and laid face ifpwn. One man sat on his back and one on his leg% 
the latter holdina up his feet, while a third iald on the bare soles with a 
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koorbasb* tlrni whiazed tbrongb the air at every stro>c«>. Poor 
Morenght was m agony, and Nama and Kama the Second (mother and sister of 
Monsa) were on their fanes begging and wailing, now embracing my knees and 
now* Wbitely'i, while the brother, outside* made the air ring with cries louder 
than Mousa’s. Even Yusef came and asked me on his knees to relent, and last 

all Betuni— ‘the rascal had lost a feed-bag in their house, and had been loudest 
in laifi denunciations that morning-— besought the Howajji to have mercy on the 
feUow.’* 

But not hel* The punishment was ^‘suspended,*' at the fifiemth Uoiv, 
to hear tihe confession. Then Grimes and nis party rode away, and left 
the entire Christian family to be fined and as severely punished as the 
Mohamimdan sk&ik should deem proper. 

** As I mounted, Yusef once more begged me to interfere and have mercy on 
them, but I looked around at the dark faces of the crowd, and I couldn^t find one 
drop of pity in my heart for them.” 

He closes his picture with a rollicking burst of humour which contrasts 
finely with the grief of the mother and her children. 

One more paragraph : 

“ Then once more I bowed my head. It Is no sname to have wept in Palestine 
I wept when I saw Jerusalem, I wept when I lay in the starlight at Bethlehem, 
I wept on the blessed shores of Galuee. My hand was no less firm on the^ rein, 
my finger did not tremble on the trigger of my pistol when I rode with it in my 
right hand along the shore of the blue sea ” (weeping). “ My eye was not dimmed 
by those tears nor my heart in augbt weakened. Let him who would sneer at 
my emotion close this volume herOs he will find little to his taste m my 
journeying^ thwugh Holy Land.*' 

Ha uever bored but he struck water. ^ - nr « - 

X am aware this is a pretty voluminous notice of Mr Gnmes s 
Dook. However, it is proper and Intimate to speak of it, for ‘‘ Nomadic 
Life in Palestine ” is a representative book— the representative of a 
of Palestine books— and a criticism upon it serve for a criticism 
upon them alL And since I am treating it in the comprehensive 
capacity of a representative book, I have taken the liberty of giving 
to both book and author fictitious names. Perhaps it ia in better taste, 
anyhow, to do this. 


CHAPTER XX. 

N AZAHETH is wonderfully interesting because the totra nas m ato 
™ it of teing precisily as Jesus left it, one tods 
Baying, an the time, “ The boy Jesus has stood m 
baa pla^rsi that street-has touched these stones with His hands-tos 

most cruel tawring gi^ually from an inch In diameti^ 

by the same author. 
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tfambled ever these chalky hills.” Whoever shall write the Boyhood 02 ' 
Jesus ingeniously, will make a book which will possess a vivid interest for 
young and old alike. I judge so from the greater interest we found in 
Nazareth than any of oar speculations upon Capernaum and the Sea of 
Gahlee gave rise to. It was not possible, standing by the Sea of Galilee, 
to frame more than a vague, far-away idea of the majestic Personage 
who walked upon the created waves as if they had been solid earth, and 
who touched the dead and they rose up and spoke. I reftd among my 
notes now, with a new interest, some sentences from an edition of 1621 
of the Apocryphal New Testament. [Extract] 

“ Cnrist, kissed by a. bride made dtmib by sorcerers, cures her. A leprous girl 
eured by the water in which the infant Christ was washed, and becomes the ser- 
vant of Joseph and Mary. The leprous son of a Prince cured in like manner. 

“A young man who had been bewitched and turned into a mule, miraculously 
cured by the infant Saxuour being put on his back, and is married to the girl who 
had been cured of leprosy. Whereupon the bystanders praise God. 

** Chapter 16, Christ miraculously widens or contracts gates, milk-pails, sieves 
or boxes not properly made by Joseph, he not being skilful at his carpenter’s 
trade. The Emg of Jerusalem gives Joseph an order for a throne. Joseph 
works on it for two years and makes it two sp.ms too short. The King being 
angry with him, Jesus comforts him — commands him to pull one side of the 
throne, while He pulls the other, and brings it to its proper dimensions. 

“Chapter 19. Jesus, charged with throwing a boy from the roof of a house, 
miraculously causes the dead body to speak and acquit Him : fetches water for 
His mother, breaks the pitcher, and miraculously gathers the water in His mantle 
and brings it home. 

“ Sent to a schoolmaster, refuseei to tell His letters, and the schoolmaster going 
to whip Him, bis hand withers.” 

Further on in this quaint volume of rejected gospels is an epistle of 
St Clement to the Corinthians, which was used in the churches and 
considered genuine fourteen or fifteen hundred years ago. In it tins 
account of the fabled phoenix occurs : 

** 1. Let us consider that wonderful type of the resurrection, which is seen in 
the Eastern countries, that is to say, in i^bia. 

“ 2. There is a certain bird called a phoenix. Of this there is never but one ai 
a time, and that lives five hundred years. And when the time of its dissolutic^ 
draws near, that it must die, it makes itself a nest of frankincense, and myrrh^ 
and other spices, into which, when its time is fulfilled, it enters and dies. 

“ 3. But its fiesh, putrefying, breeds a certain worm, which, being nourished 
by the juice of the dead bird, brings forth feathers ; and when It is grown to a 
perfect state, it takes up the nest m which the bones of its parent lie, and oeuries 
it from Arabia into Egypt, to a city called Heliopolis ; 

“ 4. And flying in open day in the sight of all men, lays it upon the altar of 
the sun, and so returns from whence it came. 

“ 5. The priests then search into the records of the time, and find that It ie« 
turned precisely at the end of five hundred years.” 

Business is business, and there is nothing like punctuality, especially 
hi a pheenix. 

The few chapters relating to the infancy of the Saviour contain many 
things which seem frivolous and not worth preserving. A large part of 
the remaimng portions of the book read like good Scripture, however; 
There is one verse thatfbught not to have been rejected^ because it so evi* 
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dently prophetically refers to the general nm of Congresses of the 
United States ; 

** 199. They earry themselTes high, and as prudent men ; and though they are 
fools, yet would seem to be teachers,” 

I ha’^e set thesQ extracts down as I found them. Everywhere, among 
the cathedrals of France and Italy, one finds traditions of personages 
that do not figure in the Bible, and of miracles that are not mentioned 
in its pages. But they are ali in this Apocryphal New Testament, and 
though wiey have been ruled out of our modem Bible, it is claimed that 
they were accepted Gospel twelve or fifteen centuries ago, and ranhed 
as high in credit as any. One needs to read this book before he visits 
those venerable cathedrals, with their treasures of tabooed and forgotten 
tradition. 

They imposed another pirate upon us at Nazareth — another invincible 
Arab guartL We took our last look at the city, clinging like a wbdte- 
washea wasp's nest to the hill-side, and at eight o’clo^ in the morning, 
departed. We dismounted and drove the horses down a bridle-path, 
which I tbi-nlr ^as fully as crooked as a corkscrew j which I know to be 
as steep as the downward sweep of a rainbow, and which I believe 
to be file worst piece of road in the geo^phy except one in the 
Sandwich Islands, which I remember painfully, and possibly one or two 
mountain trails in the Sierra Nevadas. Often in this narrow path ^e 
horse had to poise himself nicely on a rude stone step, and then drop his 
fore- feet over the edge and down something more than^ half his ^ own 
height. This brought his nose near the groxuwi, while his tail pointed 
up towards the sky somewhere, and gave him the appear^ce of pi^ 
paring to stand on his head. A horse cannot look dignified in this 
position. We accomplished the long descent at last, and trotted across 
the great Plain of Esdraelon. . 

Some of us will be shot before we finish this pilgrimage. The pilgrims 
read ‘‘Nomadic Life,” and keep themselves m a constant state of 
Quixotic heroism. They have fiieir hands on their pistols all the time, 
and every now and then, when you least e^ect it, they snatch thm out 
and take at Bedouins who are not visible, and draw theix kmv^ 
and make ^V 3 ge passes at other Bedouins who do not exist* 1 am in 
deadly peril always, for these spasms are sudden and irregil^, and ot 
coume f cannot tell when to be getting out of the way. If I am acci- 
dentally murdered some time during one of these romantic frenzies ot 
the pilgrims, Mr Grimes must be rigidly held to answer as an ac^ssory 
befo^he fact. If the pilgrims would take deliberate aim and sh^t at 
a mao, it would be all and propen-beoause that wo^d not 
be in anv danger ; but these random assaults are what 1 object to. i 
do not wish to see any more places like Esdi^ion, where the 
level and people can gallop. It puts melodr^Uc ™ 

pilgrims' heads. AU at once, when one is joggiig aloi^ at 

sum and thinking about something ever so far aVaj^, here they ^ 
a^rmy gallop, Ipurring and whooping at ^ose nd^ 
plugs till their heels fly higher than their heafc, and as they whiz by, 
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out comes a little potato-gun of a revolver, there is a startiiag little popj 
and a small pellet goes singing tlirougii the air. ^ Kow that I have begun 
this pilgrimage I intend to go through with it, though, sooth to say 
nothing but the most desperate valour has kept me to my purpose up 
to the present time. I do not mind Bedouins — I am not afraid of them, 
because neither Bedouins nor ordinary Arabs have shown any disposi- 
tion to harm us ; but I do feel afraid of my own comrades. 

irnving at the farthest verge of the Plain, we rode a Mttle way up a 
Mli and found ourselves at Endor, famous for its witch. Her descend- 
ants are there yet. They were the wildest horde of half-naked savages 
we have found thus far. They swarmed out of mud bee-hives ; out of 
hovels of the dry-goods box pattern ; out of gaping caves under shelving 
rocks ; out of crevices in the earth. In five minutes the dead solitude 
and suence of the place were no more, and a begging, screeching, shout- 
ing mob were struggling about the horses^ feet and blocking the way. 

Bucksheesh ! bucfiheesh I backsheesh ! howajji, backsheesh ! ” It was 
Magdala over again, only here the glare from the infidel eyes was fierce 
and full of hate. The population numbers two hundred and fifty, and 
more than half the citizens live in caves in the rock. Dirt, degradation, 
and savagery, are Eiador’s specialty. We say no more about Magdala 
and Deburieh now, Endor heads the list It is worse than any Indian 
eampoodie. The hill is barren, rocky, and forbidding. No spiig of 
grass is visible, and only one tree. Tms is a fig-tree, which maintains a 
precarious footing among the rocks at the mouth of the dismal cavern 
once occupied by the veritable Witch of Endor. In this cavern, tradition 
says, Saul the ^ ing sat at midnight, and stared and trembled while the 
earth shook, the thunders crashed among the hills, and out of the midst 
of fire and smoke the spirit of the dead prophet rose up and confironted 
him, Saul had crept to this place in the darkness, while his army dept, 
fo learn what fate awaited him in the morrow’s battle. He went away 
a sad man, to meet disgrace and death. 

A spring trickles out of the rock in the gloomy recesses of the cavern, 
and we were thirsty. The citizens of Endor objected to our going in 
there. They do not mind dirt ; they do not mind rags ; they do not 
mind vermin ; they do not mind barbarous iterance and savagery ; 
they do not mind a reasonable degree of starvation ; but they do like to 
be pure and holy before their god, whoever he may be, and therefore 
they shudder and grow almost p2e at the idea of Christian lips pollulang 
a spring whose waters must descend into their sanctified giillets. We 
had no wanton desire to wound even their feeling or trample upon there 
prejudices ; but we were out of water thus early in the day, and were 
burning up with thirst. It was at this time, and under these circum- 
stances, that I framed an aphorism which has already become celebrated. 
I said, Necessity knows no law.” We went in and drank. 

We got away from the noisy wretches finally, dropping them in 
squads and couples as we filed over the hills — the aged fii*st, the infants 
next, the young girls forther on ; the strong men ran beside us a milu; 
and only left when they had secured the last possible piastre in the waj 
of buckSieesk v 
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la an hour we reached Naia, where Christ raised the widow’s son to 
Mfe. Nain is Magdala on a simll scale. It has no population of any 
consequence^ Within a hundred yards of it is the original graveyard 
for aught I know; the tombstone lies flat on the ground, which is 
Jewish fashion in Syria. I believe the Moslems do not allow them te 
have upright tombstones. A Moslem grave is usually roughl;^ plastered 
over and whitewashed, and has at one end an upright projection, which 
is shaped into Exceedingly rude attempts at ornamentation. In the mties 
there is often no appearance of a gmve at all — tall, slender marble 
tombstone, elaborately lettered, gilded, and painted, marks the burial- 
place, and this is surmounted by a turban, so carvea and shaped as to 
signify the dead man’s rank in life. 

They showed a fragment of ancient wall, which they said was one 
side of the gate out of which the widow’s dead son was being brought so 
many centuries ago, when Jesus met the procession 


“ Now when He came nigh to the gate of the city, behold there was a dead man 
(^rried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow t and mneh people 
of the city was with her. . . , w 

**And when the Lord saw her, He had compassion on her, and said, Weep 
not. 

** And He came and touched the bier j and they that bare him stood still. And 
He saiA Young man, I say unto thee, arise. . , « , « ^ 

“ And he that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. And He delivwed him 
to his mother. 

"And there came a fear on all. And they glorified that a great 

^x>phet is risen up among us 5 and that Goa hath visited His people. 

A little mosque stands upon the spot which tradition says was occ^d 
by WidoVs dwelling. or three aged Arabs sat about^ its dbor; 
We entered, and the pilgrims broke spedmens from the foundation w^s, 
though they had to tomSi, and even step, upon the praying carpets ’ to 
do it. It was almost the same as breaking pieces from the hearts of these 
old Arabs. To step rudely upon the sacred praying mats, with boot^ 
feet— a thing not done by any Arab*-- was to inflict pain upon men who 
had not offended us in any way. Suppose a party of armed foreign^ 
were to enter a village church in America and bre^ omamente nom the 
altar railings for curiosities, and climb up and walk upon the Bible 
the pulpit cushions? However, the cases are different One is the 
proffrotion of a temple of our faith— the other only the probation of a 


defended to the plain again, and hdted a moment at a 
Abmham’s time no douk It was in a d^ert place. It was walled 
toee feet above ground with squared and heavy blocks of stone, after 
the manner of Bible pictures. Around it some camels stood oth^ 
was a group of sober Httle donkeys with naked, dusky 
children clambering about them, or sitting asteide their tumps, or 
pulling their tails. Tawny, black-eyed, bare-loo^ maids, arrayed m^r^ 

water-jars unottth^ ^,® aia^ ^ 
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the well, were worn smootli and deeply creased by tbe chafing chins oi 
a hundred generations of thirsty anim^. Picturesque Arabs sat upon 
the ground in groups, and bolenuily smoked their long-stemmed chibouks. 
Other Arabs were filling black hog-skins with water — skins which, well 
filled, and distended with water tfll the short legs projected painfully 
out of the proper line, looked like the corpses of hop bloated by drown- 
ing. Here was a grand Oriental picture which 1 had worshipped a 
thousand times in soft, rich, steel engravings ! But in 'Ihe engraving 
there was no desolation ; no dirt ; no rags ; no fleas ; no ugly features ; 
no sore eyes ; no feasting flies ; no besotted ignor^ce in the counte- 
nances ; no raw places on the donkeys^ backs ; no disagreeable jabbering 
in unknown tongues ; no stench of camels ; no suggestion that a couple 
of tons of powder placed under the party and touched off would heighten 
the effect and give to the scene a pnuine interest and a charm which it 
would always be pleasant to recall, even though a man lived a thousand 
years. 

Oriental scenes look best in steel engravings. I cannot be imposed 
upon any more by that picture of the Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon, 
I shall say to myself, You look fine, madam, but your feet are not clean, 
and you smell like a camel 

Presently a wild Arab in charge of a camel-train recognised an old 
friend in Ferguson, and they ran and fell upon each other^s necks and 
kissed each other^s grimy, bearded faces upon both cheeks. It explained 
instantly a something wnich had always seemed to me only a far-fetched 
Oriental figure of speech. I refer to the circumstance of Christ’s re- 
buking a Pharisee, or some such character, and reminding him that 
from him he had received no " kiss of welcome.” It did not seem 
reasonable to me that men should kiss each other, but I am aware now 
vhat they did. There was reason in it too. The custom was natural 
and proper ; because people must kiss, and a man would not be likely 
to kiss one of the women of this country of his own free will and accord. 
One must travel to learn. Every day, now, old Scriptural phrases that 
never possessed any significance fox me before, take to tmemselves a 
meaning. 

We journeyed around the base of the mountain — ‘‘Little Hermon,” 
— jast the old Crusaders' castle of El Fuleh, and arrived at Shunem. 
This was another Magdala, to a fraction, frescoes and alL Here traction 
says the prophet Samuel was bom, and here the Shunammite woman 
built a little hotise upon the city wall, for the accommodation of the 
prophet Elisha. Elisha asked her what she expected in return. It was 
a perfectly natural question, for these people are and were in the habit 
of proffering favours and servic-es and then expecting and begging for 
pay. Elisha knew them well He could not comprehend that anybody 
should build for him that humble little chamber for the mere s^e oi 
old friendship, and with no selfish motive whatever. It used to seem a 
very impolite, not t($ say a rude question, for Elisha to ask the woman, 
but it does not seem ^ to me now. The woman said she expected nothina 
Then for her g()odnea|and her unselfishness, he rejoiced ner heart wiS 
the news that she sliMild bear a son. It was a high reward-^-but she 
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^vouid not have thanked him for a danghter — daughter have always 
been unpopular here. The son was bom, grew, waxed strong, died, 
Elisha restored him to life in Shunera. 

We found here a grove of lemon trees — cool, shady, hung with fruit 
One is apt to over«estimate beauty when it is rare, but to me this g:rove 
seeij^ed very beauJifuL It was beautiful I do not over-estimate it I 
must always remember Shunem gratefully, as a place which ^ve to os 
this leafy shelter after our long, hot ride. We lunched, rested, chatted, 
smoked our pipes an hour, and then mounted and moved on. 

As we trotted across the plain of Jezreel, we met half a dozen Digger 
Indians (Bedouins) with very long spears in their hands, cavorting 
around on old cow bait horses, and spearing imaginary enemies ; whoop- 
ing, and fluttering their rags in the wind, and carrying on in every 
respect like a pack of hopeless lunatics. At last, here were the “ wild 
free sons of the desert, speeding over the plain like the wind, on their 
beautiful Arabian mares” we nad read so much about and longed so 
much to see ! Here were the “picturesque costumes 1” This was the 
^gallant spectacle!” Tatterdemalion vagrants— cheap braggadocio^ 
** Arabian mares ” spined and necked like the ichthyosaurus in the 
museum, and humped and cornered like a dromedary I To gl^ce at 
the genuine son of the desert is to take the romance out of him for ever 
—to behold his steed is to long in clarity to strip his harness on and 


let him fall to pieces. , 

Presently we came to a ruinous old town on a mil, the same nemg 
tile ancient JezreeL , , ^ ^ 

Ahab, King of Samaria (this was a very vast kmgdom for those days, 
and was very nearly half as large as Rhode Island), dwelt in the city oi 
Jezreel, which was his capital Near him lived a man by the nme ot 
Naboth, who had a viney^. The king asked him for it, and when he 
would not give it offered to buy it. But Naboth refused to seU it In 
^ose days it was considered a sort of crime to part with ones inhen- 
tance at any price — and even if a man did part with it, it reverted to 
himself or nis heirs again at the next jubilee year. So 
child of a king went and lay down on the bed with his face to the waii, 
and grieved sorely. The oueen, a notorious character m those days, an, 
nrhoM name is a bywotd'and a repr^h ev^ m 
asked him wherefore he sorrowed, and he told her. J^ebd saw sn 
could' secure the vineyard ; and she went forth and foi^^ letters 
nobles and wise men, in the king’s name, and ordered them to piod^ 
a fast and set Naboth on high before the peopl^ rad sulwm two mb 
nesses to swear that he had blasphemei . 

stoned the accused by the city wall, an^d he died. Then Jezebel ome 

and told the kina, and said, Behol^ Naboth is no 

seize the vineyarl So Ahab seized the vmeya^ fate 

possess it But the Prophet EUjah came to ^ there and 

L him, and the fate of'jezebel; and said t^t ^ 

do^cked the blood of Naboth, do« sboidd a^ hokhis 

he teid, likewise, the dogs should 

• the contse of time, the JdnK was kiUed in battUl and whan bis cnanoi 
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wheels were wasiied in the pool of S^anaria, the dogs liclced the blood, 
la after years, Jehu, who was King of Israel, marched down against 
J ezxeel, by order of one of the Prophets, and administered one of those 
convincing rebukes so common among the people of those days; he 
killed many kings and their subjects, and as he came along he saw 
Jezebel, jpainted and finely dressed looking out of a window, , and 
ordered that she be thrown down to him. A servant did it, and Jehu's 
horse trampled her under foot. Then Jehu went in aifS. sat down to 
dinner ; and presently he said, Go and buiy this cursed woman, for she 
is a king's daughter. The spirit of chanty came upon him too late, 
however, for the prophecy had already been fulfilled — the dogs had 
eaten her, and tiaey found no more of her than the skull, and the feet, 
and the palms of her hands.'' 

Ahab, the late king, had left a helpless family behind him, and Jehu 
killed seventy of the orphan sons. Then he kiued all the relatives, and 
teachers, and servants, and friends of the family, and rested jErom his 
la}:)ours until he came near to Samaria, where he met forty-two persons 
and asked them who they were ; they said they were brothers of the 
King of Judah. He killed them. When he got to Samaria, he said be 
would show his zeal for the Lord ; so he gathered ail the priests and 
people together that worshipped Baal, pretending that he was going to 
adopt that worship and offer up a great sacrifice ; and when they were 
all shut up where they could not defend themselves, he caused every 
person of them to be killed. Then Jehu, the good missionary, rested 
from his labours once more. 

We went back to the valley, and rode to the Fountain of Ain Jeltid* 
They call it the Fountain of Jezreel usually. It is a pond about one 
nundred feet square and four feet deep, with a stream of water trickling 
Into it horn under an overhanging lec^e of rocks. It is in the midst of 
a great solitude. Here Gideon pitch^ his camp in the old times ; be^ 
hind Sbunem lay the “ Midianites, the Ainalelates, and the Childrer 
of the East/' who were “ as grasshoppers for multitude ; both they and 
their camels were without number, as the sand by the seaside for multi- 
tude,” Which means that there were one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand men, and that they had transportation service accordingly. 

Gideon, with only three hundred men, surprised them in the night, 
and stood by and looked on while they butchered each other onm a 
hundred and twenty thousand lay dead on the field. 

We camped at Jenin before night, and got up and started again at 
one o'clock in the morning. Somewhere towards daylight we pa^ed 
the locality where the best authenticated tradition locates the pit into 
which Joseph's brethren threw him, and about noon, after passing over 
a succession of mountain tops, clad with groves of fig and olive trees, 
with the Mediterranean in sight some forty mdles away, and going by 
many ancient Biblical cities whose inhabitants glowered savagely upon 
OUT Christian processfon, and were seemingly inclined to practise on it 
with stones, we came '•so the singularly terraced and unlovely hills that 
betrayed that we were put of G^ee and into Samaria at last 

Wa climbed a high mill to visit the city of Samaria, where the woman 
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maf ^ave l;aiied from who conrersed with Christ at Jacob’s Well, mi 
from whence, no doubt, came also the celebrated Good Samaritan. Herod 
the Great is said to have made a magnificent cit^ of this place, and a 
^eat number of coarse limestone columns twenty feet high and two 
feet through, that axe almost guiltless of architectural ^aee of shape and 
ornament, are pointed out by many authors as evidence of the fact 
They would not have been coiLsidered handsome in ancient Greece 
however. ^ 

The inhabitants of this camp are particularly vicious, and stoned two 
parties of our pilgrims a day or two ago who brought about the dif&culty 
by showily their revolvers' when they did not intend to use them— a 
thing which is deem^ bad judment in the Tar West, and ought 
certainly to be so considered anyvmere. In the new territories, when a 
man puts his hand on a weapon, he knows that he must use it ; he must 
use it instantly or e^ect to be shot down where he stands Those 
pilgrims had been reading Grimes. 

There was nothing for us to do in Samaria but buy handfuls of old 
Boman coins at a fime a dozex^ and look at a dilapidated church of the 
Crusaders and a vault in it which once contained the body of John the 
Baptist This relic was long ago carried away to Genoa 

Samaria stood a disastrous siege once, in the days of Elisha, at the 
hands of the King of Sym Provisions reached such a figure mat an 
ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces of silver, and the fourth part .of a 
cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver.” 

An incident recorded of that heavy time will give one a very good 
idea of l^e distress that prevailed within these crumbling walls. As the 
wig was walking upon the battimnents one day, “a woman cried out, 
saying, Help, my lord, Q king I And the king said, W^t aileth 
thee ? and she answered, This woman said unto me, Give thy son that 
we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow. So we 
boiled my son. and did eat him ; and I said unto her on the neict day, 
Give thy son that we may eat him ; and she hath hid her son,” 

The prophet Elisha declared that within four and twenty hours tiie 
prices of food should go down to nothing almost, and it was so. 

Syrian army broke camp and fied, for some cause or other i the fimrins 
was relieved from without, and many a shoddy speculator in dove’s 
d iw and ass’s meat was ruined. ^ 

^e were glad to leave this hot and dusty old village and hurry cm 
At two o’clock we stopped to lunch and rest at ancient^ Shecneim 
between the historic Mounts of Geriaam and Ebal, where in the old 
times the books of the law, the curses and the blessings, were rcsid from 
the heights to the Jewish multitudes below. 


i 
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CHAPTER XXi 

T he narrow canon in which Nablous or Shechem is situated !s mjdes 
high cultivation, and the soil is exceedingly black and fe^tile^ It 
is well watered, and its affluent vegetation gains effect by contrast 
vdth the ban’en hills that tower on either side. One ^ these hills is 
the ancient Mount of Blessings and the other the Mount of Curses ; and 
wise men who seek for fulfilments of prophecy think they find here a 
wonder of thi^ kind — to wit, that the Mount of Blessings is strangely 
fertile and its mate as strangely unproductive. We could not see 
that there was really much difference between them in this respect, 
however. 

Shechem is distinguished as one of the residences of the patriarch 
Jacob, and as the seat of those tribes that cut themselves loose from 
their brethren of Israel and propagated doctrines not in conformity with 
those of the original Jewish creed. For thousands of years this <*.lqn 
have dwelt in Shechem under strict tabiij and having little commerce oi 
fellowship with their fellow men of any religion or nationality. For 
generations they have not numbered more than one or two hundred, 
but they still adhere to their ancient faith and maintain their ancient 
rites and ceremonies. Talk of family and old descent I Princes and nobles 
pride themselves upon lineages they can trace back some hundreds of 
years. What is this trifle to this handful of old first families of Shechem, 
who can name their fathers straight back without a flaw for thousands 
—straight hack to a period go remote that men reared in a country 
where the days of two hundred years ago are called “ ancient times 
grow dazed and bewildered when they try to comprehend it ! Here is 
respectability for you — here is “ family ” — here is high descent worth 
talking about This sad, proud remnant of a once mighty commimity 
still hold themselves aloof from all the world ; they still live as their 
fathers lived, labour as their fathers laboured, think as they did, feel as 
they did, worship in the same place, in sight of the same landmarks, 
and in the same quaint patriarciial way their ancestors did more than 
thirty centuries ago. I found myself gazing at any straggling scion of 
this strange race with a riveted fascination, just as one would stare at a 
living mastodon, or a megatherium, that had moved in the grey dawn of 
creation and seen the wonders of that mysterious world that was before 
the Flood. 

Carefuliy preserved among the sacred archives of this curious com-i 
munity is a MSS. copy of the ancient Jewish law, which is said to be 
the oldest document on earth. It is written on vellum, and is some 
four or five thousand years old. Nothing but bucksheesh can purchase 
a sight. Its fame is somewhat dimmed m these latter days, because of 
the doubts so manylauthors of Palestine travels have felt themselves 
privileged to cast upop it Speaking of this MSS. reminds me that I 
procur^ from the hig|i priest of this ancient Samaritan conomunity, at • 
great expeuise, a secret ^ document of still higher antiquity, and hx more 
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sartraoralnary interest, which I propose to publish as soon as I have 
finished translating it 

Joshua gave his dying injunction to the children of Israel at Shechem, 
and buried a valuable treasure secretly under an oak tree there about 
the same time. The superstitious Samaritans have always been afraid 
to for it TJiey believe it is guarded by fierce spirits invisible to 
men. 

About a mile and a half from Shechem we halted at the base of 
Mount before a little square area, enclosed by a high stone wall, 
neatly whitewashed. Across one end of this enclosure is a tomb built 
after the manner of the Moalems. It is the tomb of Joseph. No truth 
is better authenticated than this. 

When Joseph was dying he prophesied that exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt, which occurred four hundred years afterwards. At the 
same time he exacted of his people an oath, that when they journey^ to 
the land of Canaan, they would bear his bones with them, and bury 
them in the ancient inheritance of his fathers. The oath was kept 

“And the bones of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out of 
Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the 
sons of Hamor the father of Shechem, for a hundred pieces of silver.” 

Few tombs on earth command the veneration of so many races and men 
of divers creeds as this of Joseph. “ Samaritan and Jew, Moslem and 
Christian alike, revere it, and honour it with their visits. The tomb of 
Joseph, the dutiful son, the affectionate fordving brother, the virtuous 
man, the wise prince and ruler. Egypt fait his influence — ^the world 
knows his history.” 

In this same “ parcel of groun^” which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor for a hundred pieces of silver, is JacoVs celebrated well. It is 
cut in the solid rock, and is nine feet square and ninety feet deep. The 
name of this unpretending hole in the ground, which one might pass by 
and take^ no notice of, is as familiar as household words to even the 
children and the peasants of many a far-off country. It is more famous 
than tie Parthenon ; it is older than the Pyramids. 

It was by this well that Jesus sat and talked with a woman of that 
strange, antiquated Samaritan community I have been speaking of, and 
told her of the mysterious water of life. As descendants of old English 
nobl4s still cherish in the traditions of their houses, how that this king or 
that king tarried a day with some favoured ancestor three hundred 
years ago, no doubt the descendants of the woman of Samaria, liv^ 
there in Shechem, still refer with jpardonahle vanity to this conversation 
of their ancestor, held some little time gone by, with the Messiah of the 
Christians. It is not likely that they undervalue a distinction such 
as thaa. Samaritan nature ik human nature, and human nature remem- 
bers contact with the illustrious always. 

For an offence done to the family honour, the i^ns of Jacob extennl* 
nated aU Shechem once. f 

We left Jacob’s well, and travelled till eigm in the evening, but 
rather slowly, for we had been in the saddle flineteen hours, and the 
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b.ox3<3S W 6 i% wi''0L8lly tir©^.. W© got so fax aJica^d of th© tsnts tli£i% wo hSf^ 
to camp m m Arab village, and sleep on the ground- We could have 
slept in the largest of the hous^, but there were some little drawbacks : 
it was populous with yermm, it had a dirt door, it was in no respect 
cleaniyf and there was a family of pats in the only bedroom, and two 
donkeys in the parlour. Outside there were no inconveniences, e^ept 
that the dusky, ragged, earnest-eyed villaprs cf both sexes and all ages 
grouped themselves on their haunches all i^oimd us, aad discussed us 
criticised us with noisy tongues till midnight. ^ We did net mind 
the noise, being tired ; but, doubtless, the reader is aware that it is 
almost an impossible thing to go to sleep when you know that people 
are looking at you. We went to bed at ten, and got iiji again at two, 
and started once more.^ ’Bins are people persecuted by dragomen, 
whose sole ambition in life is to get ahead of each other. 

About daylight we passed Shiloh, where the Ark of the Covenant 
rested three hundred years, and at whose gates good old Eli fell down 
and “ brake bis neck ” when the messenger, riding hard from the battle, 
told him of the defeat of his people, the death of his sons, and, more 
than all, the capture of IsraeFs pride, her hope, her refuge, the ancient 
Ark her forefathers brought with them out of Egypt It is little 
wonder that, under circumstances like these, he fell down and brake hk 
neck. But Shiloh had no charms for us. We were so cold, that there 
was no coinfort but in motion, and so drowsy we could hardly sit upon 
the horses. . 

After awMle we came to a shapeless mass of rums, which still bears 
the name of Beth-el. It was here that Jacob lay down, and had that 
superb vision of angels flitting up and down a ladder that x'eached from 
the clouds to earth, and caught glimpses of their blessed home through 
the open gates of heaven. 

The pilgrims took what was left of the hallowed min, and we pressed 
on toward the goal of our crusade, renowned Jerusalem. 

The further we went the hotter the sun got, and the more rocky and 
bare, repulsive and dreary, the landscape became. There could not 
have been more fragments of stone strewn broadcast over this part of the 
world, if every ten square feet of the land had been occupied by a 
separate and distinct stonecutter’s establishment for an age. There was 
hardly a tree or a shrub anyv/here. Even the olive and the cactus, those 
fast friends of a worthless soil, had almost deserted the country.’ No 
landscape exists that is more tiresome to the eye than that which bounds 
the approaches to Jerusalem. The only difference between the roads 
and lie surrounding country, perhaps, is that there are rather more 
rocks in the roads than in the surrounding country. 

We passed Eamah and Beroth, and on the right saw the tomb of the 
prophet Samuel, perched hi^u;Mn a commantog eminence. Still no 
Jerusalem came in sight. We nurxied on impatiently. We baited a 
moment at the anciei]| fountain of Beira ; but its stones, worn deeply by 
the chins of thirsty a^^nals that are dead and gone centuries ago, had 
no interest for us — longed to see Jerusalem. W© spurred up hill 
after MU, and usually legan to stretch our necks minutes before we got * 
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So tlie top — but disappointment always followed ♦•—inore stupid feiJls 
beyond — more unsightly landscape — no Holy City. 

At last, away in the middle of the day, ancient bits of wall and crumb- 
iing arcbes began to line the way — we toiled up one more hill, and every 
pilgrim and every sinner swung Ms hat on high 1 Jerusalem ! 

Pex'ched on its eternal hills, white and domed and sohd, massed 
together and hoo|5ed with high grey ^yaUs, the venerable city gleamed 
in "The sun, small ! Vliy, it was no larger than an xVmcncan vill^^e 

of four thousand inhabitants, and no larger than an ordinary S}Tian 
city of thirty thousand. Jerusalem numWrs only fourteen thousand 
people. 

We dismounted and looked, without speaking a dozen fjentences, across 
the wide intervening valley for an hour or more ; arid noted those pro- 
minent features of the city that pictures make familiar to all men from 
their school-days till their deata. We couhl recr>giuse the Tower of 
Ilippicus, the Mosque of Omar, the Damascus Gate, the Mount of 
Olives, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Tower of David, and the Garden 
of Gethsemane — and dating from these landmarks could tell very nearly 
the localities of many others we were not able to distinguish. 

I record it here as a notable but not discreiiitable fact that not even 
our pilgrims w'ept I think there was no individual in the party whoao 
brain was not teeming with thoughts and images and memories evoked 
by the grand history of the venerable city that lay before us, but stili 
among them all was no voice of them that wept^ 

There was no call for tears. Team would have been out of place. 
The thoughts Jerusalem suggest are full of poetry, sublimity, and, more 
than ail, oiguity. Such thoughts do not find their appropriate expres- 
sion in the emotions of the nursery. 

Just after noon, we entered these narrow, crooked streets by the 
ancient and the famed Damascus Gate, and now for several hours I 
have been trying to comprehend that 1 am actually in the illiistTioug 
o'd city where Solomon dwelt, where Abraham held converse with the 
Deity, and where walla still stand tliat witnessed the sj^ectacle of tb#** 
Cruciiudom 


CHAPTER XXn. 

A FAST walker could go outside the walla of Jerusalem and walk 
entirely around the city in an hour. I do not know bow ebe to 
make one understand how small it is. The appearance of the city 
is peculiar. It is as knobby with countless little domes as a prison door 
is with bolt-heads. Every house has from one to half a dozen of these 
white pkstered domes of stone, broad and low, sitting in the centre of, 
or in a cluster upon, the fiat roof. Wherefore, one looks down 
from an eminence upon the compact mass of (so closely crowded 

together, in fact, that there is no appearance of stf eets at all, and so the 
^ city looks solid), he Bee? the knobmest town in 4he world, except Ooih 

0 
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stantiaople. It looks as if it might be roofed, firora centre to drcnm* 
ference, with inverted saucers. The monotony of the view is interrupted 
only by the ^eat Mosque of Omar, the Tower of Hippicus, and one or 
two other buildings that rise into commanding prominence. 

The houses are generally two stories high, bimt strongly of masonry, 
whitewashed ox plastered outside, and have a cage of wooden lattice- 
work projecting m front of every window. To reproduce a Jerusalem 
street, it would only be necessary to up*end a chicken-otop and haSJ it 
before each window in an alley of American houses. 

The streets are roughly and badly paved with stone, and are tolerably 
crooked — enough so to make each street appear to close together con- 
stantly and come to an end about a hun fired yards ahead of a pilgrim as 
long as he chooses to walk in it Projecting from the top of the lower 
story of many of the houses is a very narrow porch -roof or shed, without 
supports from below, and I have several times seen cats jump across the 
street from one shed to the other when they were out calling. The cats 
could have iumped double the distance without extreordinary exertion. 

I mention taese things to give an idea of how narrow the streets are. 
Since a cat can jump across them without the least inconvenience, it is 
hardly necessary to state that such streets are too narrow for carriages. 
These veliicles cannot navigate the Holy City. 

The population of Jerusalem is composed of Moslems, Jews, Greeks, 
liUtins, ATmeniaiis, S3rrians, Copts, Abyasinians, Greek Catholics, and a 
handful of Proteat<ants. One hundred of the latter sect are all that dwell 
now in this birthplace of Christianity. The nice shades of nationality 
comprised in the above list, and the languages spoken by them, are alto- 
gether too numerous to mention. It seems to me that all the races and 
colours and tongues of the earth must be represented among the fourteen 
thousand soxiLs that dwell in Jerusalem. Eags, wretchedness, poverty, 
and dirt, those signs and symbols that indicate the presence of Moslem 
rule more surely than the crescent-flag itself, abound. Lepers, cripple^ 
the blind, and the idiotic, assail you on every hand, and tney know but 
one word of but one language apnpently — the eternal " bucksheesh.” 
To see the numbers of maimed, malformed, and diseased humanity that 
throng the holy places and obstruct the gates, one might suppose that 
the ancient days bad come again, and that the angel of the Lord was 
expected to descend at any moment to stir the waters of Betheisda, 
Jerusalem is mournful, and dreary, and lifeless. I would not desire to 
live here. 

One natoally goes first to the Holy Sepulchre. It is right in th< 
near the western gate ; it and the place of the Crucifixion, and, in 

Jact, every other place intimately connected with that teemendous 
eveni^^xare ingemously massed together and covered by one roof— the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 

Entering tbe building, through the midst of the usual assemblage of 
beggars, one see^^ ouc his left a few Turkish guards — for Christians of 
diflerent sects will hvtk only quarrel, but fight also, in this sacred place, 
if allowed to do it, iilefbre you is a marble slab, which covers the Stone 
of Unction, whereon the Saviour's body was kid to prepaxfe it for burial • 
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It was found neoessary to conceal the real stone in this way !n order to 
^ve it jfrom destruction, Pilgriina were too much girea to chipping oS 
pieces of it to carry home. Near by ia a circular railing^ which marks 
the spot where the Virgin stood when the Lord^s body was anointed. 

Entering the great Rotunda, we stand before the most sacred locality 
in Christendom— -the grave of Jesus. It is in the centre of the church, 
and immediately dhder the great dome. It is enclosed in a sort of little 
tensile of yello^^ and white stone, of fanciful design. Witltin the little 
temple is a portion of the very stone which was rolled away from the 
door of the Sepulchre, and on which the angel was sittiim when Mary 
came thither at early dawn,'* Stooping low, we enter the vault— the 
Sepulchre itself. It is only about six feet by seven, and the stone couch 
on which the dead Sanour lay extends from end to end of the apart- 
ment and occupies half its width. It is covered with a marble slab 
which has been much worn by the lips of pilgrims. This slab serves as 
an altar now. Over it hang some (ifty gold and silver lamps, which are 
kept always burning, and the place is otherwise scandalised by trumpery 
gewgaws and tawdij ornamentation, 

All sects of Christians (except Protestants) have chapels under the 
roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and each must keep to itself 
and not venture upon auothePs ground. It has been proven conclu- 
sively that they cannot worship together around the grave of the 
Saviour of the World in peace. The chapel of the Syrians is not 
handsome ; that of the Copts is the humblest of them all It is nothing 
but a dismal cavern, rougnly hewn in the living rock of the Hill of 
Calvary. In one side of it two ancient tombs are hewn, which are 
claimed to be those in which Nicodemus and Joseph of Arxmat^ea 
were buried. 

As we moved among the great piers and pillars of another part of the 
church, we came upon a party of black-robed, animal-looking Italian 
monks, with candles in their hands, who were chanting something in 
Latin, and going through some kind of religious peribnnance around a 
disc of white marble let into the floor. It was there that the risen 
Saviour appeared to Mary Magdalen in the likeness of a gardener. 
Near by was a similar stone, shaped like a star — here the M^^dalen 
herself stood, at the same time. Monks were performing in this place 
also. They perform everywhere — all over the vast building, and at all 
hours.. Their candies are always flitting about in the gloom, and making 
the dim old church more dismal than there is any necessity that it should 
be even though it is a tomb. 

We were shown the place where our Lord appeared to his mother after 
the Resurrection. Here, also, a marble slab marks the place where St 
Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constantine, found the crosses 
about three hundred years after the Crucifixion. According to the 
legend, this great discovery elicited ertravi^ant demonstrations of joy. 
But they were of short duration. The question intruded itself : W&oh 
bore the blessed Saviour, and which the thieves 1 To be in doubt, in 
so mighty a matter as this — ^to be uncertain whiclv one to adore — was a 
, v^evous misfortime. It turned the nubHc ioy Jbo sorrow* But when 
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lived there a holy priest who could not set so simple a trouble as this at 
rest 1 One of these soon bit upon a plan that would be a certain test 
A noble lady lay very ill in Jerusalem. The wise priests ordered 
that the three crosses l>e taken to her bedside one at a time. It was 
done. When her eyes fell upon the first one, she uttered a scream that 
was heard beyond the Damascus Gate, and even npon the Mount of 
Olives, it was said, and then fell back in a deaulv swoon. They 
recovered her and brought the second cross. Inatantij?. she weiit"i 3 ita 
fearful convulsions, and it was vrith the greatest diJQficulty that six strong 
men could hold her. They were afraid, now, to bring in the third cross. 
They began to fear that possibly they had fallen upon the wrong crosses, 
and that the true cross was not with this number at alL However, as 
the woman seemed likely to die with the convulsions that were tearing 
her, they concluded that the third could do no more than put her out of 
her misery with a happy dispatch. So they broimht it, and behold a 
nairacle ! The woman sprangfrom her bed, smiling and joyful, and 
perfectly restored to health, we listen to evidence like this, we 

cannot but believe. We would be ashamed to doubt, and properly, toa 
Even the very part of Jerusalem where all this occurred is there yet. So 
there is really no room for doubt* 

The priests tried to show us, through a small screen^ a fragment of the 
genuine Pillar of Flagellation, to which Christ was bound when they 
scourged him. But we could not see it, because it was dark inside the 
screen. However, a baton is kept here, which the pilgrim thrusts through 
a hole in the screen, and then he no longer doubts that the true Pillar ol 
Flagellation is in there. He cannot have any excuse to doubt it, for he 
can feel it with the stick. He can feel it as distinctly as he could f<%el 
anything. 

Not far from here was a niche where they used to preserve a piece ol 
the True Cross, but it is gone now. This piece of the cross was dis- 
covered in the sixceenth century. The Latin priests say it was stolen 
away long ago by priests of another sect. That seems like a hard state- 
ment to msie, out we know very well that it vm stolen, because we 
have seen it ourselves in several of the cathedrals of Italy and France, 

But the relic that touched us most was the plain old sword of that 
stout Crusader, Godfrey of Bulloigne — King Godfrey of Jerusalenx, No 
blade in Christendom wields such enchantment as this — no blade of all 
that rust in Uie ancestral halls of Europe is able to invoke such visions 
of romance in the brain of him who looks upon it — none that can prate 
of such chivaliic deeds or tell such bmve tales of the warrior davs of old. 
It stirs within a man every memory of the Holy Wars that lias been 
Bleeping in his brain for years, and peoples his thoughts with mail-clad 
images, with marching armies, with battles and with sieges. It ape^ 
to him of Baldwin, and Tancred, the princely Sakdin, and great Richard 
of the lion Heart It was with just such blades as these that these 
splendid heroes of romance used to segregate a man, so to spe^ and 
leave the half of him^o fall one way and the other half the other. This 
very sword has cloveTit hundreds of Saracen knights from crown to chin 
in those old times Godfrey wielded it Jt was enchanted^ then. I 7 
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& genms ihax was tmder the coBimaad of King Solomon. When danger 
approached its master’s tent it always struck me shield and clanged out 
a ^erce alarm upon the startled ear of night In times of doub^ or in 
fog or darknessj if it were drawn from its sheath it would point instantly 
toward the foe, and thus rereal the way — and it would also attempt to 
start after them of its own accord. A Christian could not be so disguised 
that it would not tnow him and refuse to hurt him — nor a Moslem so 
disguised that it would not leap from its scabbard and take bis life. 
These statements are all well authenticated in many legentk that are 
among the most trustworthy legends the good old Catholic monks pre- 
sexTo I can never forget old Godfrey's sword now. I tried it on a 
Moslem, and clove him m twain like a doughnut The spiiit of Grimes 
was upon me, and if I had had a graveyard I would have destroyed all 
the infidels in Jerusalem. I wriped the blood off the old sword and 
handed it back to the priest — I did not want the fresh gore to obliterate 
those sacred spots that crimsoned its brightness one day sis hundred 
years ago and thus gave Godfrey warning tnat before the Bun went down 
Ilk journey of life would end. 

Still moving through the gloom of the Church of the Hoiy Sepulchre 
we came to a small chapel, hewn out of the rock — a place wliich has 
been known as “ The Prison of Our Lord for many centuries. Tradi* 
fcion says that here the Saviour was confined just previously to the Crucb 
firdom Under an altar by the door was a pair of stone stocks for human 
legs. These thinp are called the " Bonds of Christy” and the use they 
were once put to has ^iven them the name they now bear. 

The Greek Chapel is the most roomy, the richest, and the showiesi 
chapel In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Its eltar, like that of all 
the Greek churchy is a lofty screen mat extends clear across the chapel, 
and is gorgeous with gilding and pictui-es. The numerous lamps that 
hang before it are of gold and silver, and cost great sums. 

But the feature of the place is a short column that rises from the 
middle of the marble pavement cf the chapel, and marks the exact cmtre 
of earth The most reliable traditions tell us that this was known to 
be the earth's centr« ages ago, and that when Christ was upon earth he 
set all doubts upon the subject at rest for ever by stating with his own 
lips that the tradition was correct. Bern ember, He said that that parti- 
cular column stood upon the centre of the world. If the centre of the 
world* changes, the column changes its position accordingly. Thk 
column has moved three different times of its own accortL This is 
because, in great convulsions of nature, at three different times, masses 
of the earth — whole ranges of mountains, probably— have flown off into 
space, thus lessening the diameter of the earrh, and changing the exact 
locality of its centre by a point or two. This is a very curious and in- 
teresting circumstance, and is a withering rebuke to those philosophers 
who womd make us believe that it is not possible for any portion of the 
earth to fly off into space, ^ 

To satisfy himself that this spot was really the/^entre of the earth, a 
sceptic once paid well for the privilege of ascendir g to the dome of the 
* church to see if the sun gave him a shadow at Koon. He came down 
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perfectly convt!!i<se<i* Tlie day was rery cloudy and the eran threw m 
shadows at all ; btit the man was satisfied that if the sun had come out 
and made shadows, it could not have made any for him. Proofs like 
these arc not to be set aside by the idle tongues of cavillers. To such as 
are not bigoted, and are wiiiing to be convinced, they carry a conviction 
that nothing can ever shake. 

If even greater proofs than those I have mentioned aw wanted to 
satisfy the headstrong and the foolish that this is the g^uine centa^^ of 
the earth, they are here. The greatest of them lies in the fact that from 
under this very column was taken the du$i ^rom which Ad^am was made. 
This can surely be regarded in the light of a settler. It is not likely 
that the original first man would nave been made from an inferior 
quality of earth when it was entirely convenient to get first quality from 
tne world*s centre. This will strike anv reflecting mind forcibly. That 
Adam was formed of dirt procured in this very spot is amply proven by 
the fact that in six thousand years no man has ever been able to prove 
that the dirt was not procured here whereof he was made. 

It is a singular circumstance that right under the roof of this same 
great church and not far away from that illustrious column, Adam him- 
self, the father of the human race, lies burled. There is no Question that 
he is actually buried in the grave which is pointed out as his — ^there can 
be none— because it has never yet been proven that that grave is not the 
grave in which he is buried. 

The tomb of Adam ! How touching it was, here in a land of strangera 
far away from home, and friends, and all who cared for me, thus to dis^ 
cover the grave of a blood relation. True, a distant one, but still a 
relation. The unerring instinct of nature thrilled its recognition. The 
fountain of my filial affection was stirred to its profoundest depths, and 
I gave way to tumultuous emotion, I leaned upon a pillar and burst 
into tears. I deem it no shame to have wept over the grave of my pool 
dead relative. Let him who would sneer at my emotion close this 
volume here, for he will find little to his taste in my journeying through 
Holy Land. Hoble old man — he did not live to see his child. And I 
— I — alas, I did not live to see him. Weighed down by sorrow and 
disappointment, be died before I was bom— six thousand brief summers 
before I was bom. But let us try to bear it with fortitude. Let us 
trust that be is better off where he is. Let us take comfort 5 a the 
thought that his loss is our eternal gain. 

The next place the guide took us to in the holy church was an altar 
dedicated to the Roman soldier who was of the military guard that 
attended the Crucifixion to keep order, and who — when the vail of the 
Temple was rent in the awful darkness that followed ; when the rock of 
Golgotha was split asunder by an earthquake ; when the artillery of 
heaven thundered, and in the baleful glare of the lightnings the shrouded 
dead flitted about the streets of Jerusalem — shook with fear and said, 
^ Surely this was the Son of God ! ” Where this altar stands now, that 
Roman soldier stoocfeihen, in full view of the crucified Saviour — ^in full 
sight and hearing ofnaU tiie marvels that were transpiring far and wide 
about the circumferemse of the Hill of Calvary. And in this self-same^ 
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spot tbe prieats of the Temple beheaded him for those blaspheraoes words 
he haa spoken* 

la this altar they used to keep one of the most cxirions relics that 
human eyes ever looked^ upon — a thing that had power to fascinate the 
beholder in some mysterious way and keep him gazing for hours together. 
It was nothing less than the copper plate Pilate put upon the Saviour’s 
cross, and upon which he wrote, *‘This is the Kino of the Jews/’ I 
think St Helena, the mother of Constantine, found this wonderful 
memento whe^she was here in the third century. She travelled all 
over Palestine, and was always fortunate. Whenever the good old 
enthusiast found a thing mentioned in her Bible, Old or New, she would 
go and search for that thing* and never stop untO she found it If 
It was Adam, she would find Adam ; if it was the Ark, she would find 
the Ark j if it was Qoliah or Joshua, she would find them. She found 
the inscription here that 1 was speaking of, I think She found it in 
this very spot, close to where the martyred Roman soldier stood* That 
copper plate is in one of the churches in Rome now. Anyone can see it 
there. The inscription is very distinct. 

We passed along a few steps and saw the altar built over the very spot 
where the good Catholic priests say the soldiers divided the raiment of 
the Saviour. 

Then we went down into a cavern which cavillers say was once a 
cistern. It is a chapel now, however — the Chapel of St Helena. It is 
fifty-one feet long by forty-three wide. In it is a marble chair which 
Heaena used to sit in while she superintended her workmen when they 
were digmg and delving for the True Cross. In this place is an altar 
dedicate to St Dimas, the penitent thiefi A new bronze statue Is here 
—a statue of St Helena. It reminded us of poor Maximilian, so lately 
shot, fie presented it to this chapel when he was about to leave for his 
throne in Mexico. 

From the cistern we descended twelve stepA into a large roughly-shaped 
grotto, carved wholly out of the living 3ock. Helena blasted it out 
when she was searching for the True Cross, She had a laborious piece 
of work here, but it was richly rewarded. Out of this place she got the 
crown of thorns^ the nails of the Cross, the True Cross itseli^ and the 
cross of the pemtent thief. When she thought she had found every- 
thing and was about to stop, she was told in a dream to continue a day 
longer. It was very fortunate. She did so, and found the cross of the 
other thie^. 

The walls and roof of this grotto stOl weep bitter tears in memory of 
the event that transpired on Calvary, and devout pilgrims groan and sob 
when these sad tears fall upon them from the dripping rock The 
monks call tMs apartment the ‘‘ Chapel of the Invention of the Cross ^ 
—a name which is unfortunate, because it leads the ignorant to imarine 
that a tacit acknowledgment is thus made that the tr^tion that Helena 
found the true cross here is a fiction — an invention. It is a happiness 
to know, however, that intelligent people do not ^ubt the story in any 
of its particulars. f 

Priests of any of the chapels and denominatioi^ in the Church cl the 





Holy Sepulchie can visit this sacred grotto to weep and pray and wor* 
ship the gentle Kedeemer. Two diiferent congregations are not allowed 
to enter at the same time, however, because they always fight 

Still marching through the venerable Church of the Holy Sepulchre-- 
among chanting priests in coarse long robes and sandals ; pilgnma of all 
colours and many nationalities, in ^ sorts of strange costumes ; under 
dusky arches and by din^ piers and columns ; through a sombre cathe- 
dral gloom freighted with smoke and incense, and fainjjy starred »fsith 
scores of candles that appeared suddenly and as suddenly disappeared, 
or drifted mysteriously hither and thither about the distant aides like 
ghostly jack-o’-lan terns — we came at last to a small chapel, which is 
called the ** Chapel of the Mocking.” Under the sdtar was a fragment 
of a marble colmnn ; this was the seat Christ sat on when He was 
reviled and mockingly made King, crowned with a crown of thorns and 
sceptred with a reei It was here that they blindfolded Him and struck 
Him, and said in derision, “ Prophesy who it is that smote thee.” The 
tradition that this is the identical spot of the mocking is a very ancient 
one. The guide said that Saewulf was the first to mention it I do 
not know Saewulf, but still I cannot well refuse to receive his evidence 
—none of us can. 

They showed us where the great Godfrey and his brother Baldwin, 
the first Christian Kings of Jerusalem, once lay buried by that sac^ 
sepulchre they had fought so long and so valiantly to wrest from the 
hands of the InfideL But the niches that had contained the ashes of 
these renowned Crusaders were empty. Even the coverings of theil 
tombs were gone — destroyed by devout members of the Greek Church, 
because Godfrey and Baldwin were Latin princes, and had been reared 
in a Christian faith whose creed differed in some unimportant respects 
from theirs. 

We passed on, and halted before the tomb of MelcMsedek. You will 
remember Melchisedek, no doubt. He was the King who came out 
and levied a tribute on Abraham the time that he pursued LoPs captors 
to Dan, and took all their property from them. That was about four 
thousand years ago, and Melchisedek died shortly afterw^d. However, 
his tomb is in a good state of preservation. 

When one enters the Cliureh of the Holy Sepulchre, the Sepulchre 
itself is the first thing he desires to see, and really is almost the first 
thing he does see. The next thing he has a strong yearning to .see is 
the^ spot where Saviour was crucified. But this they exhibit last. 
It is the crowning glo^ of the place. One is grave and thoughtful 
when he stands in the little tomb of the Saviour — he could not well be 
otherwise in such a place— but he has not the slightest possible belief 
that ever the Lord lay there ; and so the interest he feels in the spot is 
very, very greatly marred hj that refiection. He looks at the place 
where Mary stood, in another part of the church, and where John stood, 
and Mary Magdalen ; where the mob derided the Lord ; where the 
angel sat ; where thi crown of thorns was found, and the true cross 5 
where the risen Savimr appeared. He looks at all these places with 
Interest* but with the same conviction he felt in the case of the Sepulchiw, 
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th&t tliew is nothing genuine about them, and that thev are imaginary 
holy places c^ted by the monks. But the pkce of the Qruexhxioa 
a^ects him differently. He fully believes that he is looking upon the 
vei^ spot where the Saviour ^ve up hia life. He remembers that 
Christ was very celebrated long before He came to Jerusalem; he knows 
that His fame was so great that crowds followed Him ail the time ; he 
is awai'e that His %ntiy into the city produced a stirrmg sensation, and 
thtrt^His reception was a kind of ovation ; he cannot overlook the fact 
that when He was crucified there were very many in Jerusalem who 
believed He was the true Son of God. To publicly execute such a 
Personage was stiificient in itself to make the locality of the execation a 
memorable place for ages ; added to this the storm, the darkness, the 
earthquake, the rending of the veil of the Temple, and the untimely 
waking of the dead, were events calculated to fix the execution and the 
scene of it in the memory of even the most thoughtless witness. 
Fathers would tell their sons about the strange affair, and point out the 
spot ; the sons would transmit the story to their children, and thus the 
period of three hundred years would easily be spanned ^ — at which time 
Helena came and built a church upon CalvBuy to commemorate the 
death and burial of the Lord and preserve tne sacred place in the 
memories of mem Since that time there has always been a church 
there. It is not possible that there can be any mistake about the locality 
of the Crucifixiom Not half a dozen persons knew where they burled 
the Saviour, perhaps, and a burial is not a startling event, anyhow ; 
therefore we can be pardoned for unbelief in the Sepulchre, but not in 
the Crucifixiom Five hundred years hence there will be no vestige of 
Bunker Hill Monument left, but America will still know wher^ the 
battle was fought and where Warren fell The Crucifixion of Christ 
was too notable an event in Jerusalem, and the Hill of Calvary made 
too celebrated by it, to be forgotten in the short space of three hundred 
years. I climbed the stairway in the church w^Mch brings one to the 
top of the small enclosed pinnacle of rock, and looked upon the pHce 
■wnere the true cross once stood, mth a far more absorbing inteieat than 
I had ever felt in anything earthly before. I could not believe that the 
three holes in the top of toe rock were the actual ones the crosses stood 
in, but I felt satisfied that those crosses had stood 00 near the place now 
occupied by them, that the few feet of possible difference were a matter 
of no consequence. 

When one stands where the Saviour was crucified, he finds it all he 
can do to keep it strictly before his mind that Christ was not crucified 
in a Catholic church. He must remind himself every now and then 
that the great event transpired in the open air, and not in a gloomy 
candle-lighted cell in a little comer of a vast church up-stairs — a small 
ceU all bejewelled and be.^pangled with flashy ornamentation in exe- 
crable tasti 

Under a marble altar like a table is a circular* hole in the marble 
fioor, corresponding with the one jixst under it iupwhich the true isrogs 

♦ The thous^hfc is Mr Prime’s, cot mine, and h full of good sense* I bormwed 
. It from his T. • 
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stood. The first thing every one does ia to kneel down and take a 
candle and examine this hole. He does this etrange prospecting with an 
amount of gravity that can never be estimated or appreciated by a man 
who has not seen the operation. Then he holds his candle before a 
richly engraved picture of the Saviour, done on a massy slab of gold, 
and wonderfully rayed and starred with diamonds, which hangs above the 
hole within the altar, and his solemnity changes to^Hvely admiration. 
He rises and faces the finely wrought figures of the ^viour an(Mhe 
malefactors uplifted upon their crosses behind the altar, and bright with 
a metallic lustre of many colours. He turns next to the figures close to 
them of the Virgin and Mary Magdalen ; next to the rift in the living 
rock made by the earthc|^uake at the time of the Crucifixion, and an 
extension of which he had seen before in the wall of one of the grottoes 
below. He looks next at the show-case with a figure of the Virgin in 
it, and is amazed at the princely fortune in precious gems and jewellery 
that hangs so thickly about the form as to hide it like a garment almost 
All about the apartment the gaudy trappings of the Greek Church offend 
the eye and keep the mind on the rack, to remember that this is the 
place of the Crucifixion — Golgotha — the Mount of Calvary. And the 
last thing he looks at is that which was also the first — the place where 
the true cross stood. That will chain him to the spot, and compel him 
to look once more and once again after he has satisfied all curiosity and 
lost all interest concemiug the other matters pertaining to the locality. 

And so I close my chapter on the Church oi the Holy Sepulchxeh— -the 
most sacred locality on earth to millions and millions of men, and 
women, and children, the noble and the humble, bond and free. In its 
history from the first, and in its tremendous associations, it is the most 
illustrious edifice in Christendom. With aU its clap-trap side-shows and 
unseemly impostures of every kind, it is still grand, reverend, venerable 
— ^for a God died there ; for fifteen hundred years its shrines have been 
wet with the tears of pilgrims from the eartVs remotest confines j fo? 
more than two hundred, the most gallant knights that ever wielded 
sword wasted their lives away in a struggle to seize it and hold it sacred 
from infidel pollution. Even in our own day a war that cost millions 
of treasure and rivers of blood, was fought because two rival nations 
clrimed the sole right to put a new dome upon it. History is full of this 
old Church of the Holy Sepulchre — full of blood that was shed because 
of the respect and the veneration in which men held the last resting- 
place of the meek and lowly, the mild and gentle Prince of Peace f 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

W E were standing in a narrow street, by the Tower of Antonio, 
“On these^iStones that are crumbling away,” the guide said, 
“ the Saviour sat and rested before taking up the cross. This is 
the beginning of the^SoixowM Way, ox the Way of Grief.” The par^ 
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took note of the sacred spot, and moved on. We passed tmder the 

Ecce Homo Arch,” and saw the very window from wnich Pilate^s wife 
yarned her husband to have nothing to do vnth the persecution of the 
,>ust Man. This window is in an excellent state of preservation consider- 
ing its great age. They showed ua where Jesus rested the second time, 
and where the mob refused to give Him up, and said : Jbet His blood 
be upon our hea<l^, and upon our children’s children for ever.” The 
Frasch Catholics are building a church on this spot, and with their 
usual veneration for historical relics, are incorporating into the new such 
scraps of ancient walls as they have found there. Further on we saw 
the spot where the fainting Saviour fell under the weight of His cross, 
A great granite column of some ancient temple lay there at the time, 
and the heavy cross struck it such a blow that it broke in two in the 
middle. Such was the guide’s story when he halted us before the broken 
column. 

We crossed a street, and came presently to the former residence of St 
Veronica. When the Saviour passed there, she came out, full of 
womanly compassion, and spoke pitying words to Him, undaunted by 
the hooting and the threateningsof the mob, and wiped the perspiration 
from His face with her handkerchief. We had heard so much of St 
Veronica, and seen her picture by so many masters, that it was like 
meeting an old friend unexpectedly to come upon her ancient home ip 
Jerusalem. The strangest thing about the incident that has made her 
name so famous is, that when she wiped the perspiration away, the print 
of the Saviour’s fa!ce remained upon the hanokerchief, a perfect portrait- 
and so remains unto this day. We knew this, because we saw this 
handkerchief in a cathedral in Fads, in another in Spain, and in two 
others in Italy. In the Milan Cathedral it costs five francs to see it, 
and at St Feteds at Borne, it is almost impossible to see it at any 
pdce. No tradition is so amply verified as this of St Veronica and her 
nandkerchief. 

At the next comer we saw a deep indention in the hard stone masonry 
of the comer of a house, but might have gone heedle.s8ly by it but that 
the guide said it was m^e by the elbow of the Saviour, who stumbled 
here and fell Fresently we came to just such another indention in a 
stone vralL Thegmde said the Savioiir fell here also, and made this 
depression with His elbow. 

There were other places where the Lord fell, and others where He 
rested ; but one of the most curious landmarks of ancient history we 
found on this morning walk through the crookrd lanes that lead toward 
Calvary was a certedn stone built into a house — a stone that was so 
seamed and scarred that it bore a sort of grotesoue resembhmce to the 
human face. The projections that answered for cheeks were worn smooth 
by the passionate kisses of generations of pilgrims from distant lands. 
We asked “Why!” The guide said it was because this was one of 

the very stones of Jerusalem ” that Christ mentioned when He was re- 
proved for permitting the people to cry HosannJdi ! ” when He made 
His memorable entry into the city upon an ass. f One of the pUgriina 
said| But there is no evidence that the stones M cry out — Christ said 
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Sliat il stopped from shouting Hosannah, the v^ry stones 

mvM do it” liie guide was perfectly serene. He said, calmly, This 
is one of the stones that would have cried out” It was of little use to 
try to shake tto fellow^s simple faith — it was easy to see that. 

And so we came at last to another wonder of deep and abiding interest 
— the veritable bouse where the unhappy wretch once lived who has been 
celebrated in song and story for more tMn eighteen hfindred years as the 
Wandering Jew. On the memorable day of the Crucifi^n he stoo^ in 
this old doorway with his arms a-kimbo, looking out upon the struggling 
mob that was approaching, and when the weary Saviour would have sat 
down and rested Him a moment, pushed him ludely away and said, 
^ Move on i ” The Lord said, Move on thou, likewise 1 ” and the com- 
mand has never been revoked from that day to this. All men know 
how that the miscreant upon whose head that just curse fell has roamed 
up and down the wide world, for ages and ages, seeking rest and never 
finding it — courting death but always in vain — longing to stop, in city, 
far wUdcmess, in desert solitudes, yet hearing always that relentless 
waraing to march — march on ! They say — do these hoary traditions— 
that when Titus sacked Jerusalem and slau^tered eleven hundred 
thousand Jewi in her streets md. byways, the Wandering Jew was seen 
dways in the thickest of the fight, and that when battle-axes gleamed in 
the air, he bowed his head beneath them ; when swords flashed their 
deadly lightnings, he sprang in their way ; he bared his breast to 
whi2zing javelins, to hiking arrows, to any and to every weapon that 
promised death, and forgetfulness, and rest But it was useless— he 
walked forth out of the carnage without a wound. And it is said that 
five hundred years afterw^ara he followed Mahomet when he carried 
destruction to the cities of Arabia, and then turned against him, hoping 
in this way to win the death of a traitor. Ilis calculations were wTrong 
again. No quarter was given to any living creature but one, and that 
was the only one of all flie host that did not want it. He sought death 
five hundred years later, in the wars of the Cnasadea, and offered himself 
to famine and pestilence at A&caion. He escaped again — he could not 
die. These repeated annoyances could have at last but one effect — they 
shook bis confidence. Since then the Wandering Jew has carried on 
kind of desultory toying with the most promising of the aids and imple 
ments of destruction, but with small hope, as a general thing. He das 
speculated some in cholera and railroada, and has taken almost a-iively 
interest in infernal machines and patent medicines. He is old now, and 
grave, as becomes an age like his ; he indulges in no light amusementc 
save that he goes sometimes to executions, and is fond of funerals. 

There is one thing he cannot avoid ; go where he will about the world, 
he must never feil to report in Jerukdem eveiy fiftieth year. Only a 
year or two he was here for the thirty-seventn time since Jesus was 
crucifix on Calvary. They say that many old people, who are here now, 
saw him then, and had seen him before. He loo^ Mways the same — 
old, and withered, a3^ hollow-eyed, and listless, save that there is about 
him something whlcmseems to sugg^est that he is lookiim for some one, 
expecting some one— the Mends ofms youth, perhaps. Boi; the most 01 
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Jihcm are now. He always pokes about the old streets, looking 
lonesome, making his mark on a wall here and there, and eyeing the 
oldest bdldinp with a sort of friendly half-interest ; and he sheds a few 
tears at the threshold of his^ ancient dwelling, and bitter, bitter tears? 
they are. Then he collects his rent and leaves agaim He has been seen 
standing near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on many a starlight 
night, for he has dberished an idea for many centurifis that if he could 
onisi^enter there he could rest But w’hen he approaches, the doors slsun 
to with a crasb7the earth trembles, and all the lights in Jcrusaieia bum 
a ghastly blue ! He does this every fid-y years, just the same. It is 
hopeless, but then it is hard to break nahits one has been eighteen 
hundred years accustomed to. The old tourist is far away on his 
wanderings now. How he must smile to see a pack of blockheads like 
us, galloping about the world, and looking wise, and imagming we are 
finding out a good deal about it ! He must have a consuming contempt 
for the ignorant, complacent asses that go skurrying about the world in 
these railroading days and call it travelling. 

When the guide pointed out where the Wandering Jew had 
bis familiar mark upon a wall, I was fiUed with astcnishment. h 
?ead : — 

“S. 


All I have revealed about the Wandering Jew can be amply proven 
by reference to our guide. 

The mighty Mosque of Omar, and the paved court around it, occupy 
a fourth jpart of Jerusalem. They are upon Mount Moriah, where King 
Solomon’s Temple stood. This Mosque is the holiest place the Moham- 
medan knows, outside of Mecca, tip to within a year or two past, no 
Christian could gain admission k' it or its courts for love or money. 
But the prohibition has been removed, and we entered freely for buct 
sheesb. 

I need not speak of the wonderful beauty, and the exquisite grace and 
symmetry that have made tills Mosque so celebrated — because 1 did not 
see them. One cannot see such things at an instant glance— one frequently 
only finds out how really beautiful a really beautiful woman Is after 
coiisiderable acquaintance with her ; and the rule applies to Nit^ara 
Falls, to majestic mountains, and to mosques — espedally to mosques 

The great feature of the Mosque of Omar is the prodidous rock in the 
centre of its rotunda. It was upon this rock that Abraham came so 
near offering up his son Isaac — this, at least, is authentic— it is very 
much more to be relied on than most of the traditions, at any rate. On 
this rock, also, the angel stood and threatened J erusalem, and David 
persuaded him to spare the city. Mahomet w’as well acquainted with 
this stone. From it ho ascended to heaven. The stone tried to follow 
and if the angel Gabriel had not happened by the merest good 
luck to be there to seize it, it ’would have done it. Very few people 
have a grip like Gabriel— tlie prints of his monstrous fingers, two inches 
deep, are to be seen in that rock to-dav. I 

, This rock, large as it is, is suspended in the air. It does not touch 
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aaytbiBg &t all The guide said so. This is very wonderful In the 
place on it where Mahomet stood, he left his foot-prints in the solid 
stone. I should judge that he wore about eighteens. But what I was 
going to say, when I spoke of the rock being suspended, was, that in the 
loor of the cavern under it, they showed us a slab which they said 
covered a hole, which was a thing of extraordinary interest to all 
Mohammedans, because that hole leads down to perdiuon, and every soul 
that is transferred from thence to heaven must pass jip through?fhig 
orifice. Mahomet stands there and lifts them out by the hair. All 
Mohammedans shave their heads, but they are careful to leave a lock of 
hair for the Prophet to take hold of. Our guide observed that a good 
Mohammedan would consider himself doomed to stay with the damned 
for ever if he were to lose his scalp-lock, and die before it grew again. 
The most of them that I have seen ought to stay with the damned, any* 
how, without reference to how they were barbered. 

For several ages no woman has been allowed to enter the cavern 
where that important hole is. The reason is, that one of the sex was 
once caught there blabbing everything she knew about what was going 
on above ground to the rapscallions in the infernal regions down below. 
She Carrie her gossiping to such an extreme, that nothing could be 
kept private — nothing could be done or said on earth but everybody in 
perdition knew all acout it before the sun went down. It was about 
time to suppress this woman’s teleg^ph, and it was promptly done. 
Her breath subsided about the same time. 

The inside of the great mosque is very showy with variegated marble 
walls, and with windows and inscriptions of elaborate mosaic. The 
Turks have their sacred relics, like the Catholics, The guide showed 
us the veritable armour worn by the great son-in-law and successor of 
Mahomet, and also the buckler of Mahomet’s uncle. The great iron 
tailing, which surrounds the rock, was ornamented in one place vnth a 
thousand rags tied to its open work These are to remind Mahomet not 
to forget the worshippers who placed them there. It is considered 
the next beet thing to tying threads around his finger by way of 
reminders. 

Just outside the mosque is a miniature temple, which marks the spot 
where David and Goliah used to sit and judge the people.* 

Everywhere about the Mosque of Omar are portions of pillars, 
curiously wrought altars, and fragments of elegantly carved marble — 
precious remains of Solomon’s Temple, These have been dug from all 
depths in the soil and rubbish of Mount Moriah, and the Moslems have 
always shown a disposition to preserve them with the utmost care. At 
that portion of the ancient wall of Solomon’s Temple which is called the 
Jews^ Place of Wailing, and where the Hebrews assemble every Friday 
to kiss the venerated stones, and weep over the fallen greatness of Zion, 
any one can see a part of the unquestioned and undSputed Temple of 
Solomon, the same opnsisting of three or four stones lymg one upon the 
other, each of which *^s about twice as long as a seven-octave piano, and 

* A pilgrim informs me that it was not David and Golhdi, but David and 
Saul. 3 stick to my owif fitatement— tb«» smide told me, and he ought to know. ' 
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atjoBt as tklck as such a piano is kigk But, as I have remarked before, 
it is only a year or two ago that the ancient edict prohibiting Christian 
rubbish like ourselves to mter the Mosque of Omar, and see the costly 
marbles that once adorned the inner Temple, was annullerL The 
designs wrought upon these fragments are all quaint and peculiar, and 
so the charm of novels is added to the deep interest they naturally 
inspire. One meets with these venerable scraps at every turn, eapeckliy 
in tUe neighbc^^ring ilosque el Aksa, into whose inner walls a very 
large number of them are carefully built for preservation. These pieces 
of stone, stained and dusty vnih age, dimly hint at a grandeur we have 
ail been taught to regard as the princeliest ever seen on earth ; and they 
call up pictures of a pageant that is familiar to all imaginations— camels 
laden wnth spices ana treasure — beautiful slaves, presents for Solomon^a 
harem — a long cavalcade of richly caparisoned beasts and warriors — 
and Sheba^a Queen in the van of this vision of Oriental magnihcence/* 
These elegant fragments bear a richer interest than the solemn vastness 
of the stones the Jews kiss in the Place of Wailing can ever have for the 
heedless sinner. 

Down in the hollow ground, underneath the olives and the orange 
trees that fiourish in the court of the great l^Iosque, is a wilderness of 
pillars — remains of the ancient Temple ; they supported it There are 
ponderous archways down there also, over which the destroying 
plough ” of prophecy passed harmless. It is pleasant to know we are 
disappointed in that we never dreamed we might see portions of the 
actual Temple of Solomon, and yet experience no shadow of suspicion 
that they were a monkish humbug and a fraud. 

We are surfeited with sights. Nothing has any fascination for us 
now, but the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, We have been there 
every day, and have not grown tired of it j but we are weary of every- 
thing else. The sights are too many. They swarm about you at every 
step ; no single foot of ground in all Jerusalem, or witMn its neighbour- 
hood, seems to be without a stirring and important history of its own. 
It is a very relief to steal a walk of a hundred yards without a guide 
along, to talk unceasingly about every stone you step upon, and drag 
you back ages and ages to the day when it achieved celebrity. 

It seems hardly real when I find myself leaning lor a moment on a 
rained wall and looking li&tksdy down into the historic pool of Bethesda. 
I did*not think such things could be so crowded together as to diminish 
their interest. But, in serious truth, we have been drifting about for 
several days, using our eyes and our ears more from a sense of duty 
than any higher and worthier reason. And too often we have been glad 
when it was time to go home and be distressed no more about illustnoua 

Our pilgrims compress too much into one day. One can gorgo 
sights to repletion as well as sweetmeats. Since we breakfasted 
morning, we have seen enough to have furnished us food for a yearis 
rsdection if we could have seen the various objects in comfort and looked 
upon them deliberately. We visited the pool of Hezekiah, where Ifevil 
• saw Uriahs rnmim? from the uSth and fell ijf love with her. 
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We went out of the city by the Jaffa gate^ and of course were told 
ma^ things about its Tower of Hippieus. 

We rode across the Valley of Hinnoioi, between two of the pools of 
Gihon, and by an aqueduct built by Solomon, which still conveys water 
to the city. We ascended the Hill of Evil Counsel, where Judas re- 
ceived his thirty pieces of silver, and we also lingered a moment under 
the tree a venerable tradition says he hanged himself on. 

We descended to the canon again, and then the guid*!; began to'^ve 
name and history to every bank and boulder we came to : This was 
the Field of Blood ; these cuttings in the rocks were ahrines and temples 
of ^loloch ; here they sacrificed children ; yonder is the Zion Gate ; the 
Tyropean Valley ; the Hill of Ophel ; here is the junction of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat — on your right is the Weil of Job." We turned up 
Jehoshaphat. The recital went on. “ This is the Mount of Olives ; this is 
the Hill of Offence; the nest cf huts is the Village of Siloam; here, 
yonder, everywhere, is the King’s Garden ; under this ^eat tree, Zach* 
arias, the high priest, w’as murdered; yonder is Mount Moriah and the 
Temple wall ; the tomb of Absalom ; the tomb of St James ; the tomb of 
Zacharias ; beyond are the Gardens of Gethsemane and the tomb of the 
VirM Mary ; here is the Pool of Siloam, and " 

We said we would dismount, and quench our thirst, and rest. We 
were burning up with the heat. We were fa i lmg under the accumulat- 
in^fatigue of days and days of ceaseless marching. All were willing. 

Pool is a deep walled ditch, through w^hich a clear stream ol 
water runs, that comes from under JexuSalem somewhere, and pass- 
ing through the Fountain of the Virgin, or being supplied from it, 
reaches this place by way of a tunnel oi heavy masonry. The famous 
pool looked exactly as it looked in Solomon’s time no doubt, and the same 
dusky, Oriental women come down in their old Oriental way, and carried 
off jars of the water on their heads, just as they did three thousand years 
ago, and just as they will do fifty thousand years hence if any of them 
are still left on earth. 

We went away from there and stopped at the Foontaia of the 
Virgin, But the water was not good, and there was no comfort or peace 
anywhere, on account of the regiment of boys and girls and beggars that 
persecuted us all the time for biicksheesh. The guide wanted us to give 
them some money, and we did it ; but when he went on to say that they 
were starving to death, we could not but feel that we had done a great 
sin in throwing obstacles in the way of such a desirable consummation, 
and so we tried to collect it back, but it could not be done. 

We entered the Garden of Gethssnaane, and we visited the Tomb of 
the Virgin, both of which we had seen before. It is not meet that I 
should speak of them now. A more fitting time wili come. 

1 iiannot speak now of the Mount of Olives or its view of Jerusalem, 
tiie Dead Sea and the mountains of Moab ; nor of the Damascus Gate, 
or tlie tree that was planted by King Godfrey of Jerusalem. One ought 
to feel pleasantly when he talks of mese things. I cannot say anything 
about tue stone column that projects over Jehoshaphat from me Temple 
like a cannon, except that the Moslems believe that M^oniet will* 
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stt aptrSde of it when he comes to Judge the world. It is a pity he could 
aot judge it from some roa^t of bus own in Mecca, Tpithout tres^Bing on 
owr holy ground* Close by is the Golden Gate, in the Temple wall— a 
gate that was an elegant piece of sculpture in the time of the Teuipk, 
pd is even so yet From it, in ancient times, the Jewdah High Pnegt 
turned loose the scapegoat and let him dee to the wdldemefts and bear 
away his tw’elveinhnthload of the sins of the people. If they were to 
toi:?cme loose i^ow, he would not get as far as tlife Garden of G^lhsemane, 
dll these miserable vagabonds here would gobble him up,* sins and all 
would not care. Mutton chops and sin is good enough living 
for them. The Moslems watch the Golden Gate with a jealous eye, and 
an anxious one, for they have an honoured tradition that when ft ftdk. 
Islamism wdll fall, and with it the Ottoman Empire. It did not grie\e 
me any to notice that the old gate was getting a little shaky. 

We are at honm again. We are exhausted. The sun has roasted us 
almost. 

We have full comfort in one reSectio^ however. Our experiences iw 
Europe have taught us that in time this fatigue will be fergotten ; the 
heat will be forgotten ; the thirst, the tir(;some volubility of the guide, 
the persecutions of the beggars— and then, all that w'ill be kit vdll be 
pleasant memories of Jerusalem, meinorics we shall call up uiih always 
increasing interest as the years go by, memories which some day wiU 
become all beautiful when the last aanoyancs that encumbers them 
shall have faded out of our minds never again to return. Schoolboy 
days are no happier than the days of after life, but we look back upon 
them regretfully because we have forgotten out punishments at school, 
and how we grieved when our marbles were lost and oiir kites destroyed 
— because we have forgotten all the sorrows and privations of tnat 
canonised epoch, and remember only ite orchard robberi^ its wooden- 
sword pageants, and its fiahiug holidays. We are satistieti We can 
wait. Our reward will come. To us Jerusalem and to-<k}"*s experi- 
ences will be an enchanted memory a year hence — a memory which 
money could not buy from us 


CHAPTER XXiV* 

W E cast up the accovmt. It foote<l up pretty fairly, rras 

nothing more at Jerusalem to he seen, except the tead^^nal 
houses of Dives and Lazarus of the paraWe,the Tombs of the 
and those of the Judges j the spot where 

to death, and beheaded another ; the room and the table made celebrated 
by tbe Last Supprj the fig-tree that Jesus withered ; a 
iitorical places atout Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, and flfteffli 
or twenty others in different portions of the city itself. 

We were approaching the end. Human nature asserted Itsell now 
* FsavourftspilSrfin expre«^». 
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Overwork and u)nflequent exhaustion began to have their natural ef ect 
Thev began to master the energies and dull the ardour of the party. 
Perfectly secure now against failing to accomplish any detail of thg 
pilgrimage, they felt like drawling in advance upon the holiday soon to 
fc placed to their credit They grew a little lazy. They were late to 
breakfast, and sat long at dinner. Thirty or forty pUgrims had arrived 
from the ship by the short routes, and much swapping of gossip had to 
be indulged m. And in hot afternoons they showed a sJ=rong dispoattion 
to lie on the cool divans in the hotel and smoke and tallc about pleasant 
experiences of a month or so gone by — for *^ven thus early do episodes 
of travel, which were sometimes annoying, sometimes exasperating, and 
full as often of no consequence at all when they^ transpired, begin to 
rise above the dead level of monotonous reminiscences and become 
shapely landmarks in one’s memory, fog- whistle, smothered among 

a million of trifling sounds, is not noticed a block away, in the city, but 
the sailor hears it far at sea, whither none of those thousands of triiing 
sounds can reach. When one is in Rome, the domes are alike ; but 
when he has gone away twelve miles, the city fades utterly from sight 
and leaves St Petejr’s swelling above the level plain like aa anchored 
balloon. When one is traveHing in Europe, the aaRy incidents seem all 
alike ; but when he has placed them all two months and two thousand 
miles behind him, those that were worthy of being remembered are 
prominent, and those that were really insignificant have vanished. This 
disposition to smoke, and idle, and talk, was not well It was plana 
that it must not be allowed to gainjrouncl. A diversion must be tried, 
or demoralisation would ensue. Tne Jordan, Jericho, and the Dead 
Sea were suggested. The remainder of Jerusalem must be left unVisited 
for a little while. The journey was approved at once. New life stirred 
in every pulse. In the saddle — abro^ on the plains — sleeping in beds 
bounded only by the horizon ; fancy was at work with these things in a 
moment Ifc was painful to note how readily these town-bred men had 
taken to the free life of the camp and the desert. The nomadic instinct 
is a human instinct ; it was bom with Adam and transmitted through 
the patriarchs, and after thirty centuries of steady eifort, civilisation 
has not educated it entirely out of us yet. It has a charm which, once 
tasted, a man will yearn to taste again. The nomadic instinct cannot 
be educated out of an Indian at alL 

The Jordan journey being approved, our dragoman was notified: 

At nine in the morning the caravan was before the hotel door and we 
were at breakfast. There was a commotion about the place. Rumours 
of war and bloodshed were flying everywhere. The lawless Bedouins 
in the Valley of the Jordan and me deserts down by the Dead Sea were 
up in apna, and were going to destroy all comers. They had had a 
battle with a troop of Turkish cavalry and defeated them ; several men 
kill^ ^ey had shut up the inhabitants of a village and a Turkish 
garrison in an old fort near Jericho, and were besieging them. They 
h^ inarched upon a camp of our excursionists by the Jordan, and the 
pilgrims only saved their lives by stealing away and flying to Jerusalem 
under whip and spur in the darkness of the night Another of our 
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parties had he&a fired on from an ambush and then attacked in the open 
day. Shots were jted on both sides. Fortunately there was no blood- 
shed. We spoke with the very pilgrim who had fired one of the shots^ 
and learned irom his own lips ixow, in this inxmiaent deadly peril, only 
the cool courage of the pilgiims, their strength of numbers* and imposing 
display of war material, had saved them from utter destniction. it was 
reported that the (Jpnsul had requested that no more of our pilgrims 
should go to the Jordan w'hile this state of things lasted ; and, further, 
that he was unwilling that any more shouid go, at least mthout an un- 
usually strong militaiy guard. Here was trouble, but with the horses at 
the door and everybody aware of what they were there for, what would 
you have done ? Acknowdedged that you w’cre afraid, and backed 
shamefully out 1 Ilardly, It would not be human nature, where there 
were so many women. You would have done as we did ! said you were 
not afraid of a million Bedouins— and made your will and proposed 
miietly to yourself to take up an unostentatious position in the rear of 
me procession. 

1 think we must have ail determined upon the same line of tactics, 
for it did seem as if we never would get to Jericho. I had a notoriously 
^ow horse, but somehow I could not keep him in the rear, to save my 
neck. He was for ever turning up in the lead. In such cases I trembled 
a little, and got down to fix my saddle. But it w'as not of any use. The 
others all got down to fix their saddles, too. I never saw such a time 
with saddles. It was the first time any of them had got out of order in 
three weeks, and now they had all broken down at once. I taied walking, 
for exercise— -I had not had enough in JeruBalem searching for holy 
places. But it was a failure. The whole mob were suffering for exercisei 
and it was not fifteen minutes till they were all on foot and I had the 
lead ^ain. It was very discouraging. 

This was all after we got beyond Bethany. We stopped at the village 
of Betbany, an hour out from "Jerusalem. They showed xis the tomb of 
Lazarus. I had rather live in it than in any house in the town. And 
they showed us also a large “ Fountain of Lazarus,” and in the centre of 
the vUh^e the ancient dwelling of Lazama. Lazarus appears to have 
been a man of proper^. The legends of the Sunday-schools do him 
great injustice ; they give one the impression that he was poor. It is 
because they get him confused with that Lazarus who had no merit but 
his vixtue, and virtue never has been as re^ctable as money. The 
house of Lamrus is a three-story edifice, of stone masonry, but the 
accumulated rubbish of ages has buried all of it but the uppper story. 
We took candies and descended to the dismal cell-like chambers where 
Jesus sat at meat with Martha and klary, and conversed with them 
about their brother. We could not but look upon these old dingy 
apartments with a more than common interest 

We had had a glimpse, from a mountain top, of the Dead Sea, lying 
like a blue shield m the plain of the Jordan, and now we were marching 
down a close, flaming, rugged, desolate defile, where no living creature 
could enjoy life, except, perhaps, a salamander ! It was such a dreary, 
.repulsive, horriole smitudel It was the ** wiljlomesa” where John 
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pmcbed, with C 5 .mers h&b about Ms loins— raiment enough— but b« 
never could have got his locusts and wild honey here* We were mop. 
ins along down through this dread-fui placcj every man m the reati ’ 
Our gua&— two gorgeous young Arab sheiks, with cargoes of swords 
gunsrpistols, and daggers on board— were loafing ahead. 

Bedouins!” ^ 

Every man shnink up and disappeared in his clothes like a mud- 
turtle. My first impuise was to dash forward and destjpy the Bedroins. 
My second was to dash to the rear to see if there were any coming in 
that direction. I acted on the latter impulse. So did all the others. 
If any Bedouins had approached us then from that point of the compass, 
they would have paid dearly for their rashness. We all remarked that, 
afterwards. There would have been scenes of riot and bloodshed there 
that no pen 'Could describe. I know that, because each man told me 
what he would have done, individually ; and such a medley of strange 
and unheaxd-of inventions of ciuelty you could not conceive of. One 
man said he had calmly made up Ms mind to perish where he stood, if 
need and never yield an inch ; he was going to wait, with deadly 
patience, till he could count the stripes upon the first Bedouin’s jacket 
and then count them and let him have it Another was going to sit stOl 
till the first lance reached within an inch of Ms breast, and then dod^e 
it and seize it I forbear to tell what he was going to do to that Bedouin ; 
that owned it It makes my blood run cold to think of it Another 
was going to scalp such Bedouins as fell to his share, and take his bald- 
headed sons of the desert home with him alive for trophiea But tho 
wild-eyed pilgrim rhapsodist was silent His orbs gleamed with a 
deadly light, but his lips moved not Anxiety grew, and he was (jues- 
tioned. If he had got a Bedouin, what would he have done with him— * 
shot him 1 He smiled a smile of grim contempt and shook his head. 
Would he have stabbed him 1 Another shake. Would he have quar- 
tered him— flayed him 1 More shakes. Oh ! horror, what wmU ba 
have done I 
Eat him I” 

Such was the awful sentence that thundered from his lips. What 
was OTanunar to a desperado Hke that. I was glad in my heart that I 
had been spared these scenes of malignant carnage, Ho Bedouins 
attacked our terrible rear. And none attacked the front The new- 
comers were only a reinforcement of cadaverous ijrabs, in shirts and, 
bare legs, sent far ahead of us to brandish rusty guns, and shout and 
brag, and cany on like lunatics, and thus scare away all bands of 
marauding Bedouins that might lurk about our path- What a shame 
it is tlmt armed white Christians must travel under guard of vermin 
like this as a protection against the prowling vagabond of the desert— 
those sanguinary outlaws who are always going to do something despe- 
rate, but never do it I may as well mention here that on our whole 
trip we saw no Bedouins, and had no more use for an Arab guard tMm 
we could have had for patent leather boots and white kid gloves. The 
^douins that attacked the other parties of pilgrims so fiercely were pro- 
vided tor the ocoaslonoby the Arab g^sards of those parties, and 
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mu^ Jerusalem for temporary ssmee as BedotdBs. They Ciiet toetherj 
in full view of the pilgrims, after the battle, and took lunch, divided 
the buckfiheesh extorted in the sea^jon of danger, smd then accoinpamed 
the cavalcade home to the city ! The nuisance of an Arab guard is one 
which h created by the Sheiks and the Bedooina together for mutual 
profit, it is said, no doubt there is a good deal of truth in it, 

"V^ visited the fountaia the prophet Elisha sweetened (it is sweet yet) ; 
where he reiGai?icd some time and was fed by the ravens. 

Ancient Jericho is not very picturesque as a ruin. When Joshua 
marched around it seven tiniear some tiiree thousand years ago, and 
blew it down with hia trumpet, he did the work so well and so com- 
pletely that he hardly left enough of the city to cast a shadow. The 
cum pronuuDced against the rebuilding of it has never been removed. 
One king, holding the ciirae in light estimation, made the attempt, 
but was stricken sorely for bia presumption. Its site will always 
remain unoccupied 5 and yet it is one of the very best lottatioiis for 4 
town we have seen in all Paleatine. 

At two in the morning they routed us out of bed — another piece of 
unwarranted cruelty — another stupid effort of our dragoman to get ahead 
of a rival It was not two hours to the Jordan, However, we are 
dressed and under way before anyone thought of looking to see what 
time it was, and so we drowsed on through the chiU night air and 
dreamed of camp fires, warm beds, and other comfortable things. 

There was no conversation. People do not talk when they are cold, 
and wretched, and sleepy. We nodded in the saddle at times, and woke 
up with a start to find that the procession had disapjjeared in the gloom. 
Then tiiere was energy and attention to business until its dusky outline^ 
came in sight again. Occasionally the order was passed in a low voice 
down the line — Close up^lose up! Bedouins lurk here, every- 
where!” What an exquisite shudder it sent shivering along one’s 
q>ine. 

We reached the famous river before four o’clock, and the night was so 
black that we could have ridden into it without seeing it Some of ua 
were in an unhappy frame of mini We waited and waited for daylight, 
but it did not come. Pinally we went away in the dark and slept an 
hour on the ground, in the bushes, and caught cold. It was a costly 
nap on that account, but otheruuse it was a pajung investment, because 
it brought unconsciousness of the dreary minutes, and put us in a some- 
what fitter mood for a first glimpse of the sacred river. 

With the first suspicion ot dawn, every pilgrim took off hia clothes and 
waded into the dark torrent, singing— 

** On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand. 

And cast a wistful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and nappy land, 

Where my posseoflions lie.^ 

But they did not sing long. The water was so fearfully cold that they 
were obliged to stop singing and scamper out again. Then they stood on 
’ the bank shivering:, and so chagrined arid so grieved, that they merited 
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honest compassion. Because another dream, another cherlsned hope, 
had failed. They had promised themselves all along that they would 
cross the Jordan where the Israelites crossed it when they entered 
Canaan from their own pilgrimage in the desert. They would cross 
where the twelve stones were placed in memory of that great event 
WhOe they did it they would picture to themsftlve|L that vast army of 
pilgrims marching through the cloven waters, beariiig the hallowed ark 
of the covenant and shouting hosannahs, and singingz-jongs of tfiank - 
giving and praise. Each had promised himself tiiat he would he the 
first to cross. They were at the goal of their hopes at last, but the cur- 
rent was too swift, the water was too cold 1 

It was then that Jack did. them a service. UTth that engaging reck- 
lessness of consequences which is natural to youth, and so proper and so 
seemly as well, he went and led the way across the Jordan, and all was 
happiness again. Every individual waded over then, and stood upon 
tiie further bank. The water was not quite breast deep anywhere. If 
it had been more, we could hardly have accomplished the teat, for the 
strong current would have swept us down the stream, and we would 
have been exhausted and drowned before reaching a place where we 
could make a landing. The main object compassed, the doping, miser- 
able party sat down to wait for the sun again, for iXl wanted to see the 
water as well as feel it But it was too cold a pastime. Some cans were 
filled from the holy river, some canes cut from its banks, and then we 
mounted and rode reluctantly away to keep from freezing to death. So 
we saw the Jordan very dimly, the thickets of bushes that bordered 
its banks threw their shadows across its shallow, turbulent waters 
(** stormy,” the hymn makes them, which is rather a complimentary 
stretch of fancy), and we could not judge of the width of the stream by 
the eye. We knew by our wading experience, however, that many streets 
in America are double as wide as the Jordan. 

Daylight came, soon after we got under way, and in the course of 
an hour or two we reached the Dead Sea, Nothing grows in the flat, 
burning desert around it but weeds and the Dead Sea apple the poets 
say is beautiful to the eye, but crumbles to ashes and dust when you 
break it Such as we found were not handsome, but they were bitter to 
the taste. They yielded no dust. It was because they were not ripe, 
perhaps. 

The desert and the barren hills glearu painfully in the sun around the 
Dead Sea, and there is no pleasant thing or living creature upon it or 
about its borders to cheer the eye. It is a scorching, arid, repulsive 
solitude. A silence broods over the scene that is depressing to the 
spirits. It makes one think of funerals and death. 

The Dead Sea la smalL Its waters are very clear, and it has a pebbly 
bottom, and is shallow for some distance out from the shores. It yields 
quantities of asphaltum ; fragments of it lie all about its banks ; this 
stuif gives the place something of an unpleasant smelL 

All our reading had taught us to expect that the first plunge into the 
Dead Sea would be attabn^i with distressing results — our bodies would 
feel as if thev were suddenly pierced by millions of red-hot needles | 
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e dreadful amarfiisg would continue for hours ; we might even look to 
5 blistered from head to foot, and suffer miserably for many days* We 
ere disapj^Infced. Our eight sprang in at the same time that another 
irty of pugrlma did. and nobodv screamed once. None of them ever 
d comply of anything more uian a slight pricking sensation in places 
here their skin was abraded, and then omy for a short time. My face 
aarted for a couple of hours, but it was p^ly because I got it badly 
j?4)umed wHle I was bathing, and stayed in so long that it becamt 
astered over with salt 

No ; the water did not blister u« ; it did not cover us with a slimy ooze, 
id confer u^n us an atrocious fragrance ; it was not very slimy ; and 
could not discover that we smelt really any worse than we have always 
aeit since we have been in Palestine. It was only a different kind of 
aell, but not conspicuous on that account, because we have a great deal 
variety in that respect We didn’t smell, there on the Jordan, the 
me as we do in Jerusalem ; and we don’t smell m Jerusalem just as 
e did in Nazareth, or Tiberias, or Caesarea Philippi, or auy of those 
her ruinous ancient towns in Oalilee. No; we change all the time, 
id generally for the worse. We do our own washing. 

It was a funny bath. We could not sink. One could stretch himself 
full length on hk back, -with his arms on his breast, and all of his 
)dy above a line drawn from the corner of his jaw past the middle of 
s side, the middle of his leg and through his ankle-bone, would remain 
it of water. He could lift hk head clear out, if he chose. No position 
n be retained long ; you lose your balance and whirl over, first on your 
ick and then on your face, amd so on. Yon can lie comfortably on 
)ur bacl^ with your head out, and your legs out from your knees down, 
^ steadying yourself with your hands. You can sit, with your knees 
'awn up to your chin and your arms clasped around them, but you are 
)und to turn over presently, because you are top-heavy in that position, 
ou can stand up straight in water that k over your head, and from 
le middle of your breast upward you will not be wet. Bat you cannot 
main so. The water will soon float your feet to the surface. You 
nnot swim on your back and make any progress of any consequence, 
icause your feet stick away above the surface, and there k nothing to 
'Opel yourself with but your heels. If you swum on your face, you 
ick up the water like a stem- wheel boat You make no headway. A 
5r»e k so top-heavy that he can neither swim nor stand up in the Dead 
3 a, He turns over on his side at once. Some of us bathed for more 
lan an hour, and then came out coated with salt till we shone like 
ides. We scrubbed it off with a coarse towel, and rode off with a splendid 
rand-new smell, though it was one which was not any more disagreeable 
lan those we have been for several weeks enjoying. It was the vaxie- 
ited villany and novelty of it that charmed us. Salt crystak glitter in 
le sun about the shores of the lake. In places they coat the ground 
ke a brilliant crust of ice. 

■\Mien I was a boy I somehow got the impression that river Jordan 
as four thousand miles long and thirty-five miles wide. It k only 
inety miles long, and so crooked th&t a man dpea not know whidi side 
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of it he ia on half the time. In goin^ ninety miles it does not get ovei 
more th ^n fifty miles of ground. It is not any wider than BroeSway in 
New York, There is the Sea of Galilee and this Bead Sea^ — neither ol 
them twenty miles long or thirteen wide. And yet when I was in Sun- 
day-school I thought they were sixty thousand miles in diameter. 

Travel and experience mar the grandest mctures and rob us of the 
most cherished teditions of our boyhood. Well, let^chem go. I have 
already seen the Empire of King Solomon diminish to ^e size ofnhe 
State of Pennsylvania ; I suppose I can bear the reduction of the seas 
and the river. 

We looked everywhere, as we passed along, but never saw grain or 
crystal of Lot’s wife. It was a great disappointment. For many and 
many a year we had known her M story, and taken that interest in her 
which misfortune always inspires. But she was gone. Her picturesque 
form no longer looms anove the desert of the Bead Sea to remind the 
tourist of the doom that fell upon the lost cities. 

I cannot describe the hideous aftemoon^s ride from the Bead Sea to 
Mars Saba. It oppresses me yet, to think of it The sun so pelted us 
that the tears ran down our cheeks once or twice. The ghastly, treeless, 
gassless, breathless canons smothered us as if we had been in an oveni 
Tlie sun had positive weight to it, I think. Not a man could sit erect 
jinder it All drooped low in the saddles, John preached m this 
“ Wilderness I ” It must have been exhausting work. What a very 
heaven the massy towers and ramparts of vast Mars Saba looked to m 
when we caught a tot glimpse of them 1 

We stayed at this great convent all night, guests of the hospitable 
priests. Mars Saba, perched upon a crag, a human nest stuck high up 
against a perpendicular mount^ wall, is a world of grand masonry that 
rises, terrace upon terrace, away above your head, like the terraced and 
retreating colonnades one sees in fanciful pictures of Belshazzar’s Feast 
and the palaces of the ancient Pharaohs, No other human dwelling is 
near. It was founded many ages ago by s holy recluse who lived at 
first in a cave in the rock — a cave which is enclosed in the convent walls ; 
now, and was reverently shown to us by the priests. This recluse, by 
his rigorous torturing of his flesh, his diet of bread and water, Ms utter , ; 
withdrawal from all society and from the vanities of the world, and Ms 5 
constant prayer and saintly contemplation of a skull, inspired an emula- 4 
tion that brought about him many disciples. The precipice on- the ; 
opposite side of the canon is well perforated with the small holes they 
dug in the rock to live in. The present occupants of Mars Saba, about 
seventy in number, are all hermits. They wear a coarse robe, an ugly, ^ 
brimless stove-pipe of a hat, and go without shoes. They eat notmng 
whatever but bread and salt j they drink notliing but water. As long 
as they live they can never go outside the walls, or look upon a woman 
— for no woman is permitted to enter Mars Saba, upon any pretext 
whatsoever. 

Some of those men have been shut up there for thirty years. In all 
that dreary time they have not heard tlie laughter of a child or th« 
blessed voice of a wonm 5 they hft'rr*. gteen no hitman tears* no human 
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imiles ; they have known no human joys, no wboiesome human sorrows 
In theix hearts are no memories of the jjast, in their brains no dreams 
of the future. All that is lovable, beautiful, worthy, they have put far 
gway from them ; against all things that are pleasant to look upon, and 
all somids that are music to the ear, they Imve barred their massive 
doo^ and reared their relentless walls of stone for ever. They have 
banished the tended grace of life and left only the sapped and skinny 
mockfery. Thek lips are lips that never kiss and iiever sing; their 
hearts are hearts that never hate and never love ; theix breasts ate breasts 
that never swell with the sentiment, “ 1 have a country and a hag." 
They are dead men who walk. 

I set down these hxst thoughts because they are natural, not because 
they are just or because it is right to set them down. It is easy for 
book-makers to say ** I thought so and so as I looked upon such and 
Buch a scene" — when the truth is, they thought all thr^se hne things 
afterwaid& One’s ^st thought is uot likely to be strictly accuiate, yet 
it ia no crime to thinlr it and none to write it down, subject to modi- 
hcation by later experience. These hermits a/ra dead me^ in several 
respects, but not in all ; and it is not proper that, thinking ill of them at 
Erst, I should go on doing so, or, speaking ill of them, I should reiterate 
the words and stick to them. No; they treated ub too kiudly for that 
Thew is something human about them somewhere. They knew we 
Were foreigners and Protestants, and not likely to feel admiration or 
much friendline^ towards them. But their large charity was above 
considering such things. They simply saw in us men who were hungry, 
and thirsty, and tired, and that was sufficient They opened their doors 
and gave us welcome. They asked no questions, and they made no 
self-i^hteoiifl display of thek hospitality. They fished for no compliments. 
They moved quietly about, setting the table for us, making the buds, and 
bringing water to wash in, and paid no heed when we said it was wrong 
for them to do that when we had men whose business it was to perform 
such offices. We fared most comfortably, and sat late at dinner. We 
walked all over the building with the hermits afterward, and then sat on 
the lofty battlements and smoked while we enjoyed the cool air, the wild 
scenery and the sunset One or two chose cosy bedrooms to sleep in, but 
the nomadic instinct prompted the rest to sleep on the broad divrn that 
extended around the great hall, because it seemed like sleeping vut of 
doors, •and so was more cheery and inviting. It was a royal rest w jj had. 

When we got up to breakfast in the morning, we were new mem 
For aU this hospitality no strict charge was made. We could give some- 
tliing if we chose ; we need give nothing if we were poor or tf we were 
stingy. The pauper and the miser were as free as any in the Catholic 
convents of Palestine. I ha%^e been educated to enmiiy tou^ards every- 
thing t^t is Catholic, and sometimes, in consequence of this, I find it 
much easier to discover Catholic faults than Catholic merits. But there 
Is one thing I feel no disposition to overlook, and no disposition to for* 
get : and that is, tlie honest gratitude 1 and all pilgrims owe to the Con- 
vent Fathers in Palestiae, Their doors me always open, and there is 
•’SiP.vays a wskoiue for any worthy mm who comee, whether he comes in 
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rags or clad in purple. The Catholic convents are a priceless hi 
to the poor. A pilgrim without money ^ whether he be a Protest 
a Catholic, can travel the length and breadth of Palestine, and 
midst of her desert wastes find wholesome food and a clean bed 
night in these buildings. Pilgrims in better circumstances are 
stricken down by the sun and the fevers of the coimtry, and ther 
saving refuge is the convent. Without these hospi^ble retreats, 
in Palestine would be a pleasure which none but t^ stronges 
could dare to undertake. Our party, pilgrims and alf will ^wi 
ready and always willing to touch glasses and drink health, pros^ 
and long life to the Convent Fathers of Palestine. 

So, rested and refreshed, we fell into line and filed away ov 
barren mountains of Judea, and along rocky ridges and through 
gorges, where eternal silence and solitude reigned. Even thfe seal 
groups of armed shepherds we met the afternoon before, tending 
flocks of long-haired goats, were wanting here. We saw but two 
creatures. They were gazelles, of soft^eyed ” notoriety. They 
like very young kids, but they annihilated distance like ^ an e 
traiiL I have not seen animals that moved faster, unless I might st 
the antelopes of our own great plains. 

At nine 01 ten in the morning we reached the Plain of the Shef 
and stood in a walled garden of olives, where the shepherds were 
ing their flocks by night, eighteen centuries ago, when the multit 
angels brought them the tidmgs that the Saviour was bom. A q 
of a mile away was Bethlehem of Judea, and the pilgrims took 8C 
the stone wall and hurried on. 

The Plain of the Shepherds is a desert, paved with loose stone 
of vegetation, glaring in the fierce sun. Only the music of the ar 
knew once coxud charm its shrubs and flowem to life again and . 
its vanished beauty. No less potent enchantment could avail U 
this miracle. 

In the huge Church ol the Nativity, in Bethlehem, built fifteei 
dred years ^ by the inveterate St Helena, they took us below g 
and into a grotto cut in the living rock. This was the ** manger ” 
Christ was bom, A silver star set in the floor bears a Latin insc 
to that effect. It is polished with the kisses of many generations ( 
shipping pilgrims. The grotto was tricked out in the usual tastelef 
observable in all tlie holy places of Palestine. As in the Church- 
Holy Sepulchre, envy and uncharitableness were apparent here, 
priests and the members of the Greek and Latin Churches canno 
by the same corridor to kneel in the sacred birthplace of the Eed 
but are compelled to approach and retire by different avenues, ies 
(quarrel and fight on this holiest ground on earth. 

I have no “ meditations ^ suggested by this spot, where the ve: 
** Merry Christmas !” was uttered in all the woild, and from whei 
Mend of my childhood, Santa Claus, departed on his first jomr 
gladden and continue to gladden roaring flresides on wintry me 
m many a distant land for ever and for ever, I touch with rs 
finger ike actual spotn»1iere^ke infant J^^sus ky, bat I think— no 
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fou cannot think in this place an^ more than yen can in any othey in 
Palestine that would be likely to inspire reflection* Beggars, cnpples, and 
monks compass you about, and make you think only of buclbheesh when 
you would rather think of something more in keeping with the character 
of the spot. 

I was glad to get away, and glad when we had walked through the 
grottoes where Eifcebius wrote, and Jerome fasted, and Joseph prepared 
for the flight intp Egjmt, and the do^en other distinguished grottoes, and 
knew we were <lone. The Church of the Nativity is almost as well packed 
with exceeding holy places as the Church of the Holy Sepulclire itself 
They even have in it a grotto wherein twenty thousand children were 
sla^htered by Herod w^hen he was seeking the life of the infant Saviour. 

TVe went to the Milk Grotto, of course — a cavern where Mary hid 
herself for a while before the flight into Egypt Its walls were Llack 
before she entered, but in suckling the Child, a drop of her milk feD 
upon tlie floor, and instantly changed the darkness of the walls to 
its own snowy hue. We took many little fragments of stone from here, 
because it is well known in all the East that a barren woman hath need 
only to touch her lips to one of these, and her failing will depart from 
her. We took many specimens, to the end that we might confer happi* 
aess upon certain households that we wot of. 

We got away from Bethlehem and its troops of beggars and relic- 
pedlars in the afternoon, and after spending some little time at Rachel’s 
tomb, hurried to J erusalem as fast as possible. 1 never was so glad to get 
home again before, I never have enjoyed rest as I have enjoyed it durins 
these last few hours. The journey to the Dead Bea, the Jordan, and 
Bethlehem was short, but it was an exhausting one. Such roasting heat, 
such oppressive solitude, and such dismal desolation cannot surely exist 
elsewhere on earth. And mAch fatigue ! 

The commonest sagacity warns me that I ought to tell the customary 
pleasant lie, and say I tore myself reluctantly away from every noted 
place in Palestine. Everybody tells that, but with as little ostentation 
as I may, I doubt the word of every he who tells it, I could take a 
dreadiul oath that I have never heard any one of our forty pilgrims say 
anything of the sort, and they are as worthy and as sincerely devout as 
any that come here. They will say it when they get home mst enough, 
but why should they not'i Thw do not wish to array themselves 
agaiifst all the Lamartines and Grimeses in the world. It does not 
stand to reason that men are reluctant to leave places where the very life 
is almost badgered out of them by importunate swarms of beggars and 
pedlars, who nang in the strings to one's sleeves and coat-tails, and shriek 
and shout in his ears, and horrify his vision with the ghastly sores and 
malformations they exhibit One is ghd to get away. I have heard 
shameless people say they were glad to get away from Ladies’ Festivals, 
where they were importuned to buy by bevies of lovely young ladies. 
Transform these houris into dusky hags and ragged savages, and replace 
their rounded forms with shronken and knotted distortions, their soft 
hands with scarred and hideous deformities, and the persuasive music of 
their voicfta with the discordant din of a hated* language, and then see 
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how much Imgering reitictancs to leave could be mustered, Ko 5 It w 
the neat thing to say you were reluctant, and then append the profoimd 
thoughts that “ struggled for utterance” in your brain ; but it is the 
true thing to say that you were not reluctant, and found it impossible to 
think at ail— though in good sooth it is not respectable to say it, and 
not poetical either, * 

We do not think in the holy places ; we think in bed, afterwards, 
when the glare, and the noise, and the confusion are go^e, and in fttncy 
we revisit alone the solemn monuments of the past, and summon tht 
phantom pageants of an age that has passed away. 


CHAPTER XXV, 

t T TE visited all the holy places about Jerusalem which we had left 
VV un visited when we journeyed to the Jordan, and then, about 
three o*clock one afternoon, we fell into procession and marched 
out at the stately Damascus gate, and the walls of Jerusalem shut us out 
for ever. We paused on the summit of a distant hill and took a final 
look, and made a final farewell to the venerable city which had been 
such a good home to us. 

For about four hours we travelled down hill constantly. We followed 
a narrow bridle-path which traversed the beds of the moimtam gorges, 
and when we could we got out of the way of the long trains of laden 
camels and asses, and when we could not, we suffered the misery of 
being mashed up against perpendicular walls of rock, and having oui 
legs bruised by the passing freight. Jack was caught two or three 
times, and Dan and Moult as often. One horse had a heavy fall on the 
slippery rocks, and the others had narrow escapes. However, this was 
as good a road as we had found in Palestine, ana possibly even the best, 
and so there was not much grumbling. 

Sometimes, in the glens, we came upon luxuriant orchards of figs, 
apricots, and pomegranates, and such things, but offcener the scenery 

as ruggea, mountaiuous, verdureless, and forbidding. Here and there 
towers were perched high up on acclivities which seemed almost inaces- 
sible. Tliis fa^^hiou is as old as Palestine itself, and was adopted in 
ancient times for security against enemies. 

We crossed the brook which famished David the stone that killed 
and no doubt we looked upon the very ground whereon that 
noted battle was fought We passed by a picturesque old Gothic ruin, 
whose stone pavements had rung to the armed heels of many a vdorous 
Crusader, and we rode through a piece of country which, we were 
once knew Samson as a citizen. 

We stayed all night with the good monks at the convent of Bamleh, 
and in the morning got up and galloped ths horses a good pan of the 
distance from there to Jaffa, or Jopp^ for the plain was as level a 
fioor and free from stones, and besides, this was our last march In 
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Holy Land. These two or three ho^irs fiuiehed, we and the tiled horses 
cotild have rest aud sleep a& long as ws wanted it This was the plain 
of which Joshua spoke when he said, “ Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, 
aud thou moon in the valley of Ajaiou.” As we drew near to Jad^a, the 
boys spurred up the horaes, and indulged in the excitement of an actual 
race — an e:^erience we had hardly had since vt’e raced on donkeys in 
the Azores islands.% 

came hni^y to the noble grove of orange-trees in which the 
Oriental city or Jaffa lies burled; we passed through the walls, and 
rode again down narrow streets and among swarms of auiiiiaWd rags, 
and saw other sights and had other experiences we had long been 
familiar with. We dismounted for the last time, and out in the oSing, 
riding at anchor, w^e saw the ship ! I put an exclamation point there, 
because we*felt one when we saw the vessel. The long pilgrimage was 
ended, and somehow we seemed to feel glad of it. 

[For description of Jaffa, see Universiil Gazetteer.”] Simcn the 
Tanner formerly lived here. We went to his house. All the pilgrims 
visit Simon the Tanner’s house. Peter saw the vision of tli** beasts let 
down in a sheet when he lay upon tbs roof of Simon the TatmeFs 
house. It was from Jaffa that Jonah sailed when he was told to go and 
prophesy against Nineveh, and no doubt it was not far from the town 
tJiat the whale threw him up when he discovered that be had no ticket 
Jonah was disobedient, and of a fault-finding, complaining disposition^ 
jud deserves to be lightly spoken of almost The timbers used in the 
(jonstruction of Solomon’s temple were floated to Jaffa in rafts, and the 
narrow opening in the reef through which they passed to the shore, is 
not an inch wider or a sbatle less dangerous to navigate than it was 
then. Such is the sleepy nature of the population Palestine’s only good 
seaport has no^, and always had. Jaffa nas a histoij aud a stirring ona 
It will not be discovered anywhere in this book. If the reader will call 
at the circulating Ubrpy and mention my name, he uoU be furnished 
witibi books which will afford him the fullest i^ormation concerning 
Jaffa. 

So ends the pilgrimage. We ought to be glad that we did not make 
it for the purpose of feasting our ejfes upon fascinating aspects of nature, 
for we should have been disap^inteo-— at least at tiiia season of the 
year. A writer in ** Life in the Holy Land ” observes — 

** Monotonotia and nniuviting aa much of the Holy Land will appear to per* on., 
accustomed to the almost coiistant verdure of flowers, mnple sti-eams, and var led 
surface of our own country, wo must remember that its aspect to the Israe-iteR 
after the weary march of forty years through the desert must have been very 
different.” 

Which all of us will freely grant But it truly is ** mouotonoua aad 
uninviting,” and there is no sufficient reason for describing it as being 
otherwise. 

Of all the lands there are for dismal scenery, 1 lliink Paletatine must 
be the prince. The hills are barren, they are dull of colour, they are 
nnpicturesque in shape. The valleys are unsightly deserts, fringed with 
• % feeble vegetation, tnat has an expresadois aboaS it of being sorrowful 
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and despondent. The Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee sleep In the 
midst of a vast stretch of hUl and plain, xvherein the ejre rests upon no 

E leasant tint, no striking object, no soft picture dreaming in a purple 
aze, or mottled with the shadows of the clouds. Every outline is 
harsh, every feature is distinct, there is no perspective— distance works 
no enc^ntment here. It is a hopeless, dreary, heart-broken land. 

Small shredR and patches of it must be very beautiful in the full flush 
of spring, however ; and all the more beautiful by contrast with the 
far-reaching desolation that surrounds them on every^ side. I would 
like much to see the fringes of the Jordan in spring-time, and Shechem, 
Esdralon, Ajalon, and the borders of Galilee — but even then these spots 
would seem mere toy gardens set at wide intervals in the waste of a 
Hmitless desolation. 

Palestine sits in sackcloth and ashes. Over it broods the spell of a 
curse that has withered its fields and fettered its energies. Where 
Sodom and Gomorrah reared their domes and towers, that solemn sea 
now fioods the plain, in whose bitter waters no living thing exists — over 
whose waveless surface the blistering air hangs motionless and dead — 
about whose borders nothing grows but weeds, and scattering tufts of 
cane, and that treacherous j&iit that promises refreshment to parching 
lips, but turns to ashes at the touch. Nazareth is forlorn ; about that 
ford of Jordan where the hosts of Israel entered the Promised Land 
with songs of rejoicing, one finds only a squalid camp of fantastic 
Bedouins of the desert; Jericho the accursed, lies a mouldering ruin 
to-day, even as Joshua^s miracle left it more than three thousand years 
ago ; Bethlehem and Bethany, in their poverty and their humiliation, 
have nothing about them now to remind one that they once knew the 
high honour of the SaviouPs presence; the hallowed spot where the 
shepherds watched their flocks by night, and where the angels sang 
Peace on earth, good will to men, is imtenanted by any living creature, 
and unblessed by any feature that is pleasant to the eye. Benowned 
Jerusalem itself, the stateliest name in history, has lost all its ancient 
grandeur, and is become a pauper village ; the riches of Solomon are no 
longer there to compel the admiration of visiting Oriental queens ; the 
wonderful temple, which was the pride and the glory of Israel, is gone, 
and the Ottoman crescent is lifted above the spot where, on that most 
memorable day in the annals of the worl(L they reared the Holy Cross, 
The noted Sea of Galilee, where Eoman fleets once rode at anchor and 
the disciples of the Saviour sailed in their ships, was long ago deserted 
by the devotees of war and commerce, and its borders are a silent wBder- 
ne^ ; Capernaum is a shapeless ruin ; M^dala is the home of beggaj:ed 
Arabs ; Bethsaida and Chorazin have vanished from the earth, and the 
** desert places'^ round about them, where thousands of men once listened 
to the SaviouPs voice and ate the miraculous bread, sleep in the hush of 
ft solitude that Is Inhabited only by birds of prey and skulking foxes. 

Palestine is desolate and unlovely. And why should it be otherwise? 
Can the cwrie of the Deity beautify a land] 

Palestine is no more of this work-day world. It Is sacred to poetry 
and tradition— it i* drefun-landL 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


I T vras worth a kingdom to be at sea again. It was a relief to drop 
^li anxiety wl'ife.tsoever — all questions as to where we should go j 
j^ow long we should stay ; w^nether it were worth while to go or 
not ; all anxieties about the condition of the horses ; all such questions 
as “ Shall we ever ^et to water T Shall we wer lunch V “ Ferguson, 
how many mart million miles have we got to creep under this awful sun 
before^ we camp ?” It was a relief tc cast all these torturing little 
anxieties far away— ropes of steel they were, and everyone with a sepa- 
rate and dislinct strain on it — and feel the temporary contentment that 
is born of the banishment of all care and responsibilitj^ We did not 
look at the compass : we did not care now where the ship went to, so 
that she went out of sight of land as quickly as possible. When I travel 
again, I wish to go in a pleasure ship. No amount of money could have 
purchased for us, in a strange vessel and among unfamiliar faces, the 
perfect satisfaction and the sense of being at homt again which we 
experienced when we steppe^i on board the Quaker City — our own ship 
— after this wearisome pilgrimage. It is a something we have felt 
always when we returned to her, and a somethmg we have no desiie 
to sell 

We took off our blue woollen shirts, our spurs, and heavy boots, our 
sanguinary revolvers, and our buckskin-seated pantaloons, and got 
shaved and came out in Christian costrzme once more. All but Jack, 
who changed aU other articles of his dress, but clung to his travelling 
pantaloons. They still preserved their ample buckskm seat intact; ana 
so Ms short pea-jacket and his long, thin legs assisted to make him a 
picturesque object whenesrer he stood on the forecastle looking abroad 
upon the ocean over the bows. At such times Ms father^s last injunc- 
tion suggested itself to me. He said-— 

‘‘Jack, my boy, you are about to go among a brilliant company of 
gentlemen and l^es, who are refined and emtivated, and thorougMy 
accomplished in the manners and customs of good socie^. Listm to 
their conversation, study their habits of life, and learn. & polite and 
obliging to all, and considerate towards everyone's opinions, failings, 
and prejudices. Command the just respect of ail your fellow-voyagers, 
even though you fail to win their Mendly regard. And Jack-^on’t 
you ever dare, while you live, appear in public on those decks in fair 
weather, in a costume unbecoming your mother's drawing-room i " 

It would have been worth any prico if the father of this hopeful youth 
could have stopped on board some time, and seen him standing high on 
the forecastle, pea-jacket, tasseled red fez, buckskin patch and aU — 
placidly contemplating the ocean — a rare s^tacle for anybody's draw* 
mg-roora. 

After a pleasant voyage and a good rest, we drew near to Egypt, and 
*out of the mellowest of sunsets we saw the dtoes and minarets of 
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Alexandria rise into view. As soon as the anchor was dowiij Ja 
I got a boat and went aakore. It was night by this time, and th' 
passengers were content to remain at home and visit ancient Egy] 
breakfast. It was the way they did at Constantinople. They 
lively interest in new countries, but theii schoolboy impatien* 
worn off, and they had learned that it was wisdom to take thinj 
and go ^ong coimortably — ^theae old countries do^not go away 
night ; they stay till after breakfast. 

When we reached the jder we found an army of Egyptian boj 
donkeys no larger than themselves, waiting for passengers — for a 
are the omnibuses of Egypt. We preferred to walk, hut we coi 
have our own way. The hoys crow’ded about us, clamoured arm 
and slewed their donkeys exactly across our path, no matter whii 
we turned. They were good-natured rascals, and so were the d( 
We mounted, and the boys ran behind \is and kept the donke 
furious gallop, as is the fashion at Damascus. I believe I would 
ride a donkey than any beast in the world. He goes briskly, he ] 
no airs, he is docile, though opinionated. Satan himself cor 
scare him, and he is convenient — very convenient. When y 
tired riding you can rest your feet on the ground and let him 
from under you. 

We found the hotel and secured rooms, and were happy to knc 
the Prince of Wales had stopped there once. They had it ever 
on signs. No other princes had stopped there since, till Jack* 
came. We went abroad through the town then, and found it a 
huge commercial buildings, and broad handsome streets brillia 
gaslight. By night it was a sort of reminiscence of Paris. But 
Jack found an ice-cream saloon, and that closed investigations I 
evening. The weather was very hot, it had been many a day siQ< 
had seen ice-cream, and so it was useless to talk of leaving the 
till it shut up. 

In the morning the lost tribes of America came ashore and i 
the hotels and took possession of all the donkeys and othe 
barouches that offered. They went in picturesque procession 
American Consul’s ; to the great gardens ; to Cleopatra’s Need 
Pompe/s Pillar ; to the palace of the Viceroy of Egypt ; to th< 
to the superb groves of date-palms. One of our most inveterat 
hunters had his hammer with him, and tried to break a fragment 

a ht Needle, and could not do it; he tried the prostrate 0: 
; he borrowed a heavy sledge hammer from a mason, an< 

S He tried Pompey’s Rllar, and this baffled him. Scatte 
the mighty mDnolith were sphinxes of noble countenance, 
out of Egyptian gra rite as hard as blue steel, and whose shapely f 
the wear of five thoxisand years had failed to mark or mar. lb 
hunter battered at these persistently, and sweated profusely 0 
work. He might as well have attempted to deface the moon, 
regarded Mm serenely with the stately smile they had worn s 
and which seemed t» say, “ Peck away, poor insect ; we were no 
to fear such as you ; In ten-score dragging ages we have seen 1 
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four kind than there are sands at your feet : have they left a blemish 
apon us ? ” 

But I am forgetting the Jaffa Colonists. At Jaffa we had taken on 
boai’d some forty members of a very celebrated community/ They 

* The following was what Mark Twain originally wrote concerning this Colony. 
It is or*iitted in the j^erican edition of T%e New Pilgnm^e Progress 

^ AWSXAiTOWA, Kowt, OoA 3, IWT. 

The American Bkcursion Steamer Quokeur City arrived here to day from Jaffa 
in Palestine. All the passengers are well 

The Quaker City brings about thirty or forty of old Adams’ American-Oolony 
dupes. ^ Others have deserted before, and seventeen have died since the foolish 
expedition landed in Palestine a year ago. Fifteen still remain outside the walls 
of Jaffa, with Adams the prophet. These fifteen ate all that are left of the 
original one ^hundred and sixty that sailed from Maine twelve months ago, to 
found a new colony and a new religion in Syria, and wait for the second coming 
of Christ. The colonists have been sadly disappointed. The colony was a failure, 
and Christ did not come. The colony failed on account of heavy taxes and poor 
crops. A discrepancy between the almanac and the Book of Revelations inter- 
fered with the Second Advent — Adams, the Prophet of God, got drunk in Sep- 
tember 1866 , and remains so to this day. It is to be hoped that he will see the 
error of his ways when he gets sober. 

The famous Adams Colonisation Expedition may be considered as finished, 
extinguished, and ready for its obituary. The fifteen want to go home badly 
enough, but they have got uo money— are in debt to Adams, and must stay and 
work for him. So ends one of the strangest chapters in American bistoiy. Thui 
man Adams is a shrewd man, and a seductive talker. He got up a new religion, 
and went about preaching it in the State of Maine and thereabouts. I have asked 
several of these colonists on board the ship what its nature was, hut they are 
singularly reticent on the subject. They speak vaguely of a fio^ which wa« 
promised, but turned out to be a drouth ; they do not say what the flood had to do 
with their salvation, or how it was going to prosper their religion. They talk also 
of the long-prophesied assembling of the Jews in Palestine from the four quarteri 
of the world, and the restoration of their aneient power and CTandeur ; but they 
do not make it appear that an emigration of Yankees to the Holy Land was con- 
templated by the old prophets as a part of that programme ; and now that the 
Jews have not “ swarmed,’* yot one is left at a loss to understand why that cir- 
cumstance should distress the American colony of Mr Adams. I can make 
neither head nor tail of this religion. I have bwn told all along that there was 
a strong free-love feature in it, but a glance at the colonists of both sexes <m board 
this ship has swept that notion from my mind. 

Mr Adams preached his now doctrine, and gathered together a little band of 
one hundred and sixty men, women, and children last year, and sailed for Jaffa 
and Syria. They were simple, unpretending country people, nearly all from one 
county (Washington) in Maine, and received Adams’s extravagant account of the 
beauty of the paradise he was takiug them to and the richness of its soil with 
full confidence. Many of the colonists brought horses and all manner of farming 
implements, and aD seem to have started with a fair amount of money. Adams 
became custodian of all the funds ; they could not have selected a better — he has 
not got them yet. He had no money when be started out aa a prophet ; but now 
he is in reasonably comfortable circumstances, anti his colomsbs are reduced to 
poverty. The first crop of the colonists did not return them even the seed they 
put in the ground. This year they raised what is considered in Syna a very 
(.rop— seven busheli of* wheat to the acre— the natives call a season like this 
a blessed year ; ” but they hiid sowed two bushels of seed to the acre . they had 
to save two bushels out for next year’s plcmtmg ; rent and taxes took rather more 
■than the balance— and so no fortunes were made. la Ptfiestine, the Govommen^ 

if 
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were male and female ; babies, yoting boys, and young girk ; ^otms 
married people, and some who bad passed a shade beyond the prune of 
life. I refer to the ** Adams Jaffa Colony.'* Others had deserted before. 
We left in Jaffa hir Adams, his wife, and fifteen unfortunates who not 
only had no money, but did not know where to turn or whither to go. 
Such was the statement made to us. Our forty were miserable enough 
in the first place, and they lay about the decks sea-s^k all the voyage, 
which about completed their misery, I take it. However, one (w two 
young men remained upright, and oy constant persectftion we wormed 
out of them some little information. They gave it reluctantly and in a 
very frfi^mentary condition, for having been shamefully humbugged by 
their prophet, they felt humiliated and unhappy. In such circumstances 
people do not like to talk. 

’Ae colony was a complete fiasco, I have already said that such as 
could get away did so from time to time. The prophet Adams — once 
an actor, then several other things, afterwards a Mormon and a mis- 
takes one fourth of the gross yield of the field ; the landlord, from whom the farm 
is rented, takes one fifth of the gross yield ; and what is left must be saved ' . ' 
for seed. Foreigners must rent land they cannot own yet. The colonist who 
raised the best crop this year lost £500 on it. He thinks if he had raised a bettes 
one, it would have beggared him. Irrigation woxild make the rich plain of Jaffa ^ 
yield astonishing crops of wheat ; but, at the same time, it would make it yield 
stiU more astonishing crops of thorns and thistles, seven feet high, and, therefore, 
on the whole it would be unwise to irrigate, even if one had the facilities of it. 

For one year, under the flaming sun of Syria, the colonists have struggled along 
—moneyless, dwappointed, dishearteoed, and hopeless. The prophet- treasurer 
Adams has had to support them most of the time, because he could not help ^ 
himself. He is glad to get rid of any that leaves him, no doubt, and they ar€> 
glad to get away from the filthy, thieving, miserable horde of pauper Arabs that 
nave infested their “paradise’* like vermin for so many weary months. Poor ^ 
Adams himself has suffered much. Our consul at Jerusalem has been obliged 
to imprison him twice for various reasons ; his lambs, whom he was trying so hard 
to lesd to heaven by a new road, have grumbled sore, and sighed for the flesh- 
pots of America; his crops have come to naught ; and even the wife of bis bosoi% 
instead of comforting him in his season of affliction, would deprive him of the poor 
consolation of getting drunk. He has had a harder run of luck than almost any ' 
prophet that ever lived, becauw, in addition to his more ordinary sufferings, he 
has bad the humiliation of seeing all his prophecies go by default. It cannot ha 
otherwise than disgusting to a prophet when hk prophecies don*t fit the / 
almanac. 

The Quaker City has now become an emigiunt ship for fanatical pilgrims from 
the Holy Land. What is to be the next chapter in her eventful history ?• 

What 1 have said about the Adams Expedition, 1 get from the Adams refugees 
themselves, and I have no doubt that it is entirely correct. The names of those 
who are passengers by the Quak&r City are as follows : — Mrs P. W. Tabbatt, E. 

A- Tabbatt, Miss Drosilla Ward, Moses W. Leighton, Mrs Nancy S. Leighton* 

M. B. Leighton, Q. W. Aines, 2. Carson, Misses D. E, and L. Oarsou, Leonoid 
Oai'son, 0. M. Carson, Mrs C. H. Witham, E K. Emerson, John A. Briscoe, 
Mrs Charlotte A Bnscoe, Misses lizzie C. and Julia Bnsooe, Charles E. Bums, 
Mrs Lucy W. Bums, J. B. A’ .es and wife* A Norton and wife, P. Norton, 

0, Norton, E. Norton, L. P. Norton, P. F. Ememon, Mr Rogers and wife. 

About half of the above list pay their own way. The other half are provided 
with funds raised for the puriiose by various United States consuls in the 
Levant. The refugees propose to go bv English steamer from Alexandria to 
Liverpool, and thence home to America 
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always an adventurer — remains at Jaffa witli Ms baadfol oi 
sorrowfful subjects. The forty we brought away with us were cMeffy 
destitute, though not all of them. They uished to get to Egypt, What 
might b^me of them then they did not know, and probably did not 
eare— anything to get way from hated Jaffa. They had little to hope 
for ; because after many appeals to the sympathies of New England, 
made by stranger^ of Boston through the newspapers, and after the 
f establishment of an office there for the reception of moneyed contrihu* 

^ tiona for the JaJfa colonists, One Dollar was subscribed. The consul- 
I general for Egypt showed me the newspaper paragraph which mentioned 

) the circumstance, and mentioned also tue discontinuance of the elfort and 

the closing of the office. It was evident that practical New England 
}• was not sorry to be rid of such visionaries, and was not in the least 

J inclined to* hire anybody to brin^ them back to her. Still, to get to 

I Egypt was something, in the eyes of the unfortunate colonists, hopele^ 

I as the prospect seemed of ever getting further. 

Thus circumstanced, they landed at Alexandria from our ship. One 
of our passengers, Mr Moses S. Beach, of the Neu> York Sun, inquired of 
the consul-general what it would cost to send these poor people to their 
home in Maine by the way of Liverpool, and he said fifteen hundred 
dollars in gold womd do it Mr Beach gave his cheque for the moneyi 
3Uid so the troubles of the Jaffa colonists were at an end.* 

Alexandria was too much like a European city to be novel, and we 
soon tired of it We took the cars and came up here to ancient Cairo, 
which i9 m Oriental city, and of the completest pattern. There is little 
about it to disabuse one’s mind of the error if he should take it into his 
head that he was in the heart of Arabia. Stately camels and drome^ 
dari*es, swarthy Egyptians, and likewise Turks and black Ethiopians, 
turbaned, sashed, ana blazing in a rich variety of Oriental costumes of 
all shades of flashy colours, are what one sees on every hand crowding 
the narrow streets and the honeycombed bazaars. We are stopping at 
Shepherd’s Hotel, which is the worst on earth, except the one I sU)pped 
at once in a small town in the United States, It is pleasant to read 
this sketch in my note-book now, and know that I can stand Shepherd’s 
ilotel sure, because I have been in one just like it in America and 
survived : — 

I fttopped at the Benton House. It used to he a good hotel, but that proves 
itothing—I need to be a good bey, for that matter. Both of us have lost chiu'- 
ttcter of late years. The Benton is not a good hotel. The Benton lacks a very 
great deal of being a good hotel. Perdition is full of better boteh than the 
Benton. 

It was late at night when I got there, and I told the clerk I would like plenty 
of lights, because 1 wanted to read an hour or two. When I reached No. IS with 
the portei (we canie along a dim ball that was clad in ancient carpeting, fadeil, 
worn out in many places, and patched with old scraps of oilcloth— a hall that 
sank under one’s feet, and creaked dismally to every footatop), he struck a light 

♦ It was an unselfish act of benevolence j it was done without any ostentation, 
and has never been mentioned in any newspaper, 1 think. Therefore it is refresh* 
hig to learn now, several months after (he above narrative was written, that 
.smother man received ail the credit of this mcne of th# coloRtsts. Buck is life. 
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—two tecliee of sallow, sorrowful, consumptive tallow eandlo, that burned blue* 
and sputtered, and got discouraged, and went 5ut The porter lit it again, and 1 
a^ked if that was all the light the clerk sent. He said, Oh no, I ’ve got another 
one here,*’ and he produced another couple of Inches of tallow candle. I said, 

“ Light them both— I 'U have to have one to see the other by.** He did it, but 
the result was drearier than darkness itself. He was a cheery, accommodating 
raac^ He said be would go “somewheres” and steal a lamp, I abetted and 
encouraged him in his criminal design. I heard the iandlopd get after him in th^ 
hall ten minutes afterwards, ^ 

“ 'V^ere are you going with that lamp ? ” ^ 

“Fifteen wants it, sir.” 

“ Fifteen ! why, he 'a got a double lot of candles — does the man want to illuml- 
ftate the house ?-^oes he want to get up a torchlight procession ?— what ts he up 
to, anyhow T ” 

^‘He don’t like them candles— says he wants a lamp.*’ 

“Why, what in the nation does— why, I never heard of such a thing? What 
on earth can he want with that lamp ? ** 

“ Well, he only wants to read— tW ’s what he says.*’ 

“Wants to read, does he? — ain’t satisfied with a thousand candles, but has to 
have a lamp! I do wonder what the devil that fellow wants that lamp for? 

Take him another candle, and then if ** 

**3ut he wants the lamp — says he ’ll bum the d — d old house down if he don’t 
get a lamp ! ” (a remark which I never made.) 

“ I ’d like to see him at it once. Well, you take it along — but I swear it beats 
my time, though— and see if you can’t find out what in the very nation he wwniA 
with that lamp.” 

And off he went, growling to himself, and still wondering and wondering ov&t 
the unaccountable conduct of No 15. The lamp was a good one, but it revealed 
some disagreeable things — a bed in the suburbs of a desert of room— a bed that 
had hills and valleys in it, and you ’d have to accommodate your body to the 
impression left in it by the man tnat slept there last, before you could lie com* 
forfcably ; a carpet that had seen better days ; a melancholy washstand in a 
remote comer, and a dejected pitcher on it sorrowing over a broken nose; a 
looking’glass split across the centre, which chopped your head off at the 
and made you look like some dreadful unfinished monster or other ; the paper 
peeling in shreds from the walls. 

X sighed and said, “ This is charming ; and now don’t you think you oould got 
me something to read ? ” 

The porter said, “ Oh, certainly ; the old man’s got dead loads of books and 
he was gone before I could tell him what sort of literature I would rather have. 
And yet his countenance expressed the utmost confidence in his ability to exe- 
cute the commission with credit to himself. The old man made a descent 
on him. 

“ What are you going to do with that pile of books ? ” 

“ Fifteen wants ’em, sir.” , 

_ “ Fifteen, is it ? He *11 want a warming-pan next — he *11 want a nurse ! Take 
him everything there is in the house— take him the bar-keeper — take him the 
baggage* waggon — take him a chamber-maid I Confound me, X never saw any- 
thing like it. What did he say he wants with those books?” 

“ Wants to read ’em, like enough ; it ain’t likely he wants to eat ’em, I don’t 
reckon.” 

“ Wants to road ’em— wants to read ’em this time of night, the Infernal 
lunatic ! Well, he can’t have them.” 

“ But he sava he ’* mor’ly bound to have ’em ; he says he 11 just go a’ -raisin’ 

and a-chargin through this house and raise more well, there ’s no tellin' what 

he wont do if he don’t get ’em ; because he 's drunk and crazy and desperate, and 
nothing ’U soothe him down hut them cussed books.” [I had not made any 
threats, and was not in condition aacnibed to me by the porterj 
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Walli go 00 j but I will be around when he goe« to railing and charging, 
rind the dvst rair he makes I ^ make him rair out of the window.” And then 
the old gentlema- went oS, 'jrowling as Vjefcre. 

The genius of that porter was something wonderfuL He put an armfuJ of 
books on the bed and said “ Oood-mght ’* as confidently as if he knew perfectly 
well that those bwks were exactly my style of reading matter. And well he 
might. His selection covered the whole range of legitimate literature. It com- 
prised “The Great^Consummation,” by the Re>. Dr Cuaj mi ag— theology ; 
“ Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri ” — law ; “ The Complete Horse- 
Doctor ”—medicirlh ; “The Toilers of the Sea,” by Victor Hugo— romance j 
“The Works of William Shakespeare "--poetry. I shall never cease to admire 
the tact and the intelligence of that gifted porter. 

But all the donkeys in Christendom, and most of the Egyptian boys, 
I think are^at the door, and there is some noise going on, not to put it 
in stronger language. — We are about starting to the illustrious Pyramids 
of Egypt, and the donkeys for the voyage are under inapecUon. I will 
go and select one before the choice animals are all taken. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

T he donkeys weie all good, all handsome, all strong and In good 
condition, all fast and all willing to prove it They were the 
best we had found anywhere, and the most rtcherehi. I do not 
know what recherchi is, but that is what these donkeys ware, anyhow. 
Some were of a soft mouse-colour, and the others were white^ black, and 
vari-coloured. Some were close shaven all over, except that a tuft like 
a paint-brush was left on the end of the tail. Others were so shaven in 
fanciful landscape garden patterns, as to mark their bodies with curving 
lines, which were bounded on one side by hair and on the other by the 
close plush left by the shears. They had all been newly barhered, and 
were exceedingly stylish. Several of the vrhite ones were barred like 
zebras with rainbow stripes of blue and red and yellow paint. These 
were indescribably gorgeous, Dan and Jack selected trom this lot 
because they brought back Italian reminiscences of the ‘*old masters.” 
The saddles were the high, stuffy, frog-sha[)ed things we had known in 
Ephesus and Smyina, The donkey-boys were lively young Egyptian 
rascals, who could follow a donkey and keep him in a canter hali‘ a day 
without tirina. We had plenty of spectators when we mounted, for the 
hotel was full of English people bound overland to India, and othcers 
getting ready for the African campaign against the Abyssinian King 
Theodoras. We were not a very large party, but as we charged through 
the streets of the great meti'opolis we made noise for five hundred, and 
dis'< layed activity and created excitement in proportion. Nobody can 
steer a donkey, and some collided with camels, dervishes, effendis, asses, 
beggars, and everything else that offered to the donkeys a reasonable 
chance for a coUxsion. When we turned into the broad avenue that 
• leads out of the dty toward Old Cairo, there wa^ plenty of room.^ The 
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walls of stately date-palms that fenced the gardens and bordered the wa^ 
threw their shadows down and made the air cool and bracing. We rose 
to the spirit of the time, and the race became a wild rout, a stampede, a 
teriific panic, I wish to live to enjoy it again. 

Somewhere along this route, we had a few startling exhibitions 
Oriental simplicity. A girl, apparently thirteen years of age, came 
^ong the OTeat thoroughfare dressed like Eve before Ae fall. We would 
have called her thirteen at home ; but here girls who ^ook thirte'Sn are 
often not more than nine in reality. Occasionally we saw stark-naked 
men of superb build bathing, and making no attempt at concealment 
However, an hour's acquaintance with this cheerful custom reconciled 
the pilgrims to it, and then it ceased to occasion rema r k. Thus easily 
do even the moat startling novelties grow tame and spiritli^ss to these 
sight-surfeited wanderers. 

Arrived at Old Cairo, the camp-followers took up the donkeys and 
tumbled them bodily aboard a small boat with a lateen sail, and we 
followed and got under weigK The deck was closely packed with 
donkeys and men ; the two sailors had to climb over and under and 
through the wedg^ mass to work the sails, and the steersman had to 
crowd four or five donkeys out of the way when he wished to swing big 
tiller and put his helm hard-down. But what were their troubles to, 
us ? We had nothing to do ; nothing to do but enjoy the trip ; nothi^ 
to do but shove the donkeys off our corjos and look at the charming 
scenery of the Nile. 

On the island at our right was the machine they call the Nilometer, 
a stone column whose business it is to mark the rise of the river and 
prophesy whether it will reach only thirty-two feet and produce a 
famine, or whether it will properly flood the land at forty and produce 
plenty, or whether it will rise to forty-three and bring death and de- 
struction to flocks and crops ; but bow it does all this they could not 
explain to us so that we could understand. On the same iSland is stil? 
shown the spot where Pharoah's daughter found Moses in the bulrushes. 
Near the ^ot we sailed from, the Holy Family dwelt when they 
sojourned in Egypt till Herod should complete his slaughter of the 
Innocents. The same tree they rested under when they first arrived 
was there a short time ago, but the nceroy of Egypt sent it to the 
Empress Eugenic lately. He was just in time, otherwise our pilgrims 
woiud have had it 

The Nile at this point k muddy, swift, and turbid, and does not lach 
a great deal of being as wide as the Mississippi, 

We scrambled up the steep bank at the shabby town of Ghizeh, 
Counted the donkeys again, and scampered away. For four or five 
miles the route lay along a high embankment, which they say is to be 
the bed of a railway the Sultan means to build for no other reason than 
that when the Empress of the French comes to visit him she can go to 
the Pyramids in comfort. This is true Oriental hospitality, I am very 
glad it is our privilege to have donkeys instead of cars. 

At the distance of a few miles the Pyramids rising above the palms 
looked very clean-cut,'"very grand and imposing, and very soft and filmy 
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^ welu They swam in a rich haze that took from them all soggestiona 
of unfeeling stone, and made them seem only the airy nothm^ of a 
dream — structures which might blossom into tiers of vagxie atcnes, or 
ornate colonnades, maybe, and change and change again, into all graceful 
forms of architecture, while we looked, and then melt delicioasly away 
and blend with the tremulous atmosphere. 

At the end of tBs levee we left the mules and went in a sail-boat across 
an a!fm of the Me or an overflow, and landed where the sands of the 
Great Sahara left their embankment, as straight as a wall, along the 
verge of the alluvial plain of the river. A laborious walk in the flmning 
sun brought us to the foot of the great Pyramid of Cheops. It was a 
fairy vision no longer. It was a comigate<^ unsightly motmtain of stone. 
Each of it§ monstrous sides was a wide stairway which ^ose upwai'd, step 
alx)ve step, narrowing as it went, till it tapered to a point far aloft in 
the air. insect men and women — pilgrims from the ywoto Ctiy— were 
creeping about its dizzy perches, and one little black swarm were waving 
postage stamps from the airy summit — handkerchiefs will be understood. 

Of course we were besieged by a rabble of muscular Egyptians and 
Arabs who wanted the contract of dragging us tx) the top--all tomdsts 
ere. Of course you could not hear your own voice for the din that was 
around you. Of course the Sheiks said the^ were the only responsible 
parties ; that aU contracts must be made with them, all moneys paid 
over to them, and none exacted from us by any but themselves alone* 
Of course they contracted that the varlets who dragged us up should 
not mention bucksheesh once. For such is the usual routine. Of course 
we contracted with them, them, were delivered into the hands Ol 
the draggers, dr^ed up the Pyramids, and harried and be-devilled for 
bucksheesh from the foundation clear to the summit. We pmd it, too, 
for we were purposely spread very far apart over the vast side of the 
Pyramid. Inere was no help near if we called, and the Herculeses who 
dragged us had a way of asking siveetly and flatteringly for bucksheesh, 
whi^ was seductive, and of looking flerce and threatening to throw ua 
down the precipice, which was persuasive and convincing. ^ 

Each step being full as high as a dinner-table ; there lieing very, very 
many of the steps ; an .Arab having hold of each of our arms and spring-' 
ing upward from step to step and snatehing us with them, forcing us to 
lift our feet as high as our breast every time, and do it rapidly and keep 
It up' till we were ready to faint, who shall say it is not lively, exhilarat- 
ing, lacerating, muscle-straining, bone-wrenching, and perfectly excru- 
ciating and exhausting pastime, climbing the In^mids ? I beseeched 
the varlets not to twdst all my joints asunder ; I iterated, reiterated 
gven to them, that I did not wish to beat anybody to the top ; did 
all I could to convince them that if I got there the last of all, I would 
feel blessed above men and grateful to them for ever ; 1 begged them^ 
prayed them, pleaded with them to let me stop and rest a moment^nly 
one little moment ; and they only answered with some more frightful 
«prines and an unenlisted volunteer behind opened a bombardment of 
detei^ned boosts with his head which threatened to batter my whole 
‘ political econonjy to wreck and rulm * 
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Twice for one minute they let me rest while they extorted bucksheesL 
and then continued their maniac flight up the Pyramid* They wisM 
to beat the other parties. It was nothing to them that I, a stranger, 
must be sacrificed upon the altar of their unholy ambition. But in the 
midst of sorrow joy blooms. Even in this dark hour I had a sweet con* 
solation. For I toew that except these Mohammedans repented they 
wouJd go straight to perdition some day. And they ^ever repent — they 
never forsake their paganism. This thought calmed ^e, eneereti me, 
and I sank down, limp and exhausted, upon the summit, but happy, so 
happy and serene within. 

On the one hand, a mighty sea of yellow sand stretched away toward 
the end of the earth — solemn, silent, shorn of vegetation, its solitude 
uncheered by ani? forms of creature life ; on the other, t];je Eden of 
Egypt was spread below us — a broad green floor, cloven by the sinuous 
river, dotted with villages, its vast distances measured and marked by 
the diminishing stature of receding clusters of palms. It lay asleep in 
an enchanted atmosphere. There was no sound, no motion. Above the 
date>plumea in the middle distance, swelled a domed and pinnacled 
mass, glimmering through a tinted, exquisite mist ; away toward the 
horizon a dozen shapely pyramids watched over ruined Memphis ; and 
at our feet the bland, impassible Sphynx looked out upon the picture 
&x>m her throne in the sands as placidly and pensively as she had looked 
upon its like full fifty lagging centuries ago. 

We suffered torture no pen can describe from the hungry appeals for 
bucksheesh that gleamed from Arab eyes and poured incessantly from 
Arab lips. Why try to call up the traditions of vanished Egyptian 
grandeur ; why try to fancy Egypt following dead Rameses to his tomb 
m the Pyramid, or the long multitude of Israel departing over the desert 
yonder ? Why try to think at alii The thing was impossible. One 
must bring his meditations cut and dried, or else cut and dry them 
afterward. 

The traditional Arab proposed, in the traditional way, to run down 
Cht ops, cross the eighth of a mile of sand intervening between it and the 
tail pyramid of Cephron, ascend to Cephron's summit and return to us 
on the top of Cheops — all in nine minutes by the watch, and the whole 
service to be rendered for a single doUar. In the flrst flush of irritation, 

I said let the Arab and his exploits go to the mischief. But stay. The 
upper third of Cephron was coated with dressed marble, smooth as glass. 

A blessed thought entered my brain. He must inMlibly break hit 
neck. Close the contract with despatch, I said, and let him go. He 
started. We watched. He went boundiing down the vast broadside, 
spring after sprmg, like an ibex. He grew small and smaller till he 
became a bobbing pigmy, away down toward the bottom — then dis- 
appeared. We turned and peered over the other side — forty seconds— 
ei^ty seconds — a hundred— happiness, he is dead already ! — two minutes 
— ^and a quarter^ — “There be goes’” Too true— it was too true. He 
was very small now. Gradually but surely he overcame the level 
ground. He began lo spring and climb agam. Up, up, up — at last he 
reached the smooth co^C^ang — now for it But he clung to it with toes ‘ 
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ifiiTS like a fly. He crawled this way aad that— away to the 
shmtmg upward — away to the left, sull slanting upward— and 
,t last, a black peg on the summit, and wared Jus pigmy scarf I 
le crept downward to the raw steps s^ain, then pickeci up his agile 
nd flew. We lost him presently. But presently again we saw 
xder us, mounting with undiminished energy. Shortly he bounded 
IT midst witfe a gallant war-whoop. Time, eight mmutes, forty- 
jonds. He had won. His bones were intact It was a failure, 
jted. I to myseK, he is tired and must grow dizzy. I will 
[Other dollar on him. 

started again. Made the trip again. Slipped on the smooth 
I almost had him. But an infamous crevice saved him. He 
th os once more — perfectly sound. Time, eight minutes, fony- 
Dndi 

d to Dan, ** Lend me a dollar — I can beat this game yet” 
se and worse. He won again. Time, eight minutes, forty-eight 
3. I was out of all patience now, I was desperate. Money was 
jer of any consequence. I said, “ Sirrah, I win give you a hundred 
to jump oflf this pyramid head first. If you do not like the 
name your bet I scorn to stand on expenses now. I will stay 
ere and risk money on you as long as Dan has got a cent” 
s in a fair way to win now, for it was a dazzling opportunity for 
tb. He pondered a momen^ and would have done it, I thiukj 
3 mother arrived then and interfered. Her tears moved me— I 
^an look upon the tears of woman with indiJference — and I said I 
give her a hundred to jump off too. 
ft was a failure. The Arabs are too high-priced in Egypt 
airs unbecoming to such savages. 

descended, hot and out of humour. The dragoman lit candles^ 
j all entered a hole near the base of the pyramid, attended by a 
rabble of Arabs, who thrust their services upon us uninvited, 
[ragged us up a long inclined chute, and dripped candle- grease all 
This chute was not more than twice as wide and high as a 
ya trunk, and was walled, roofed, and floored with solid blocks of 
an granite as wide as a wardrobe, twice as thick, and three times 
y. We kept on climbing through the oppressive gloom till I 
t we ought to be nearing the top of the pyramid again, and then 
.0 the “ Queen’s Chamber,” and shortly to the Chamber of the 
These large apartments were tombs. The walls were built of 
ous masses of smooth granite, neatly joined together. Some of 
?ere nearly as large square as an ordinary parlour, A great stone 
lagus like a bath-tub stood in the centre oi the King’s Chamber, 
i it were gathered a picturesque group of Arab savages and soiled 
tered pilgrims, who held their candles aloft in the gloom while 
lattered, and the winking blurs of light shed a dim glory down 
ne of the irrepressible memento-seekers who was pecking at the 
ble sarcophagus with his sacnlemous hammer, 
struggled out to the open air and the bright sunshine, and for th# 
of thirty minutes received ragged Arabs by couples, dozens, and 
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platoon®, and paid them bncksheesh for services they- swore and proved t 
by each other that they had rendered but which we had not been aware 
of before — and as each party was paid, they capped into the rear of the 
procession, and in due time arrived again with a newly-invented | 
delinquent list for liquidation- 1 

We lunched in the shade of the pyramid, and in the midst of thij& [ 

encroaching and unwelcome company, and then Da^ and Jack and 1 j 

started away for a walk. A howling swarm of beggars followed* us — 
surrounded us — almost headed us off. A sheik, in no^ng white bour- 
nous and gaudy head-gear, was with them. He wanted more backsheesh. 

But we had adopted a new code — it was mill ions for defence, but not a 
cent for backsheesh. I asked him if he could persuade the others to 
depart if we paid him. He said yes — for ten francs. We accepted the : 
contract, and said ^ | 

“ Now persuade your vassals to fall back.” 

He swung his long staff around his head, and three Arabs bit the dust. 

He capered among the mob like a maniac. His blows fell like hail, and 
wherever one fell a subject went down. We had to hurry to the rescue 
and tell him it was only necessary to damage them a little, he need not i 

kill them. In two minutes we were alone with the sheik, and remained f 

so. The persuasive powers of this Uliterate savage were remarkable. j 

Each side of the Pyramid of Cheops is about as long as the Capitol at ^ 

Washington, or the Sultan’s new palace on the Bosphonts, and is longer , 

than the greatest depth of St Peter’s at Rome — which is to say, that ea<di 
aide of Cheops extends seven hundred and some odd feet. It is about ‘ 

seventy-five feet higher than the cross on St Peter’s. The first time I j 

ever went down the Mississippi, I thought the highest bluff on the j 

river between St Louis and New Orleans— it was near Selma, Missouri " ] 
—was probably the highest mountain in the world. It is four hundred 
and thirteen feet high. It still looms in my memory with undiminished 
grandeur. I can still see the trees and bushes growing smaller and 
smaller as I followed them up its hr^e slant with my eye till they be- 
came a feathery fringe on the distant summit This symmetrical 
Pyramid of Cheops — this solid mountain of stone reared by the patient , 
hands of men — this mighty tomb of a forgotten monarch — dwans my 
cherished mountain. For ft is four hundred and eighty feet high. In ^ ^ 
still earlier years than those I have been recalling, Holliday’s Hill, in /I 
our town, was to me the noblest work of God. It appeared to pieme the 
skies. It was nearly three hundred feet high. In those days I pondered ' . | 
the subject much, but I never could understand why it did not swathe ita ; ; 
sun^t with never-failing clouds, and crown its majestic brow with ever- i 

lasting snows, I had heard that such was the custom of great mountains ! 

In other parts of the world. I remembered how I worked with anotW - 
boy, at <idd afternoons stolen from study and paid for with stripes, to 1 
undermine and start Irom its bed an immense boulder that restedf upon 1 

the edge of that hill-top ; I remembered how, one Saturday afternoon, 1 
we gave three hours of honest effort to the task, and saw at fast that our i 

reward was at hand ; I remembered how we sat down then and wiped j 

the perspiration away,»aad w^ted to let a pic-nic party get out of the • | 
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way In the road below*--and then we started the boulder. It was 
splendid. It went crashing down the hill-side, tearing up saplings, 
mowing^ bushes down like grass, ripping and crushing and smashing 
everything in its path —eternally splintered and scattered a wood pile at 
the foot of the hill, and then sprang from the high bank clear over a 
dray in the road — the negro glanced up once and dodged — and the next 
second it made inlkiitesimal mince-meat of a hrame cooper-shop, and the 
coopers swarmed out like bees. Then we said it was perfectly magnifi- 
cent, and left. ^Because the coopers were starting up the hill to inquire. 

StiU the mountain, prodigious as it was, was nothing to the Pyramid 
of Cheops. I could conjure up no comparison that would convey to 
my mind a satisfactory compnmension of the magnitude of a pile of 
monstrous^ stones that covered thirteen acres of ground and stretched 
upward four hundred and eighty tiresome feet, and so I gave it up and 
walked down to the Sphynx. 

After years of waiti]^ it was before me at last. The great face was so 
sad^ so earnest, so longing, so patient. There was a dignity not of earth 
in its mien, and in its countenance a benignity such as never anything 
human wore. It was stone, but it seemed sentient If ever image of 
stone thought, it was thinking. It was looking toward the verge of tiie 
landscape, jj-et looking at nothing — nothing but distance and vacancy. 
It was loolong over and beyond everything of the pi^nt, and far into 
the past It was gazing out over the ocean of Time— over lines of 
eentuiy-waves which, further and farther receding, closed nearer and 
nearer ^ether, and blended at last into one unbroken tide, away toward 
the horizon of remote antiquity. It was thinking of the wars of departed 
tges ; of the empires it had seen created and destroyed ; of the nations 
^hose birth it had witnessed, whose progress it nad watched, whose 
annihilation it had noted ; of tne Joy and sorrow, the life and death, the 
grandeur and decay, of five thousand slow revolving years. It was the 
type of an attribute of man— of a faculty of his heart and brain. It was 
MEMORY— Eetrospection— wrought into visible, tangible form. All 
who know what pathos there is in memories of days that are accomplished 
and faces that have vanished — albeit only a trifling score of years gone by 
— will have some appreciation of the pathos that dwells in these grave eyes 
^ that look so steadfastly back upon the things they knew before History 
was bom — ^before tradition had being — things that were, and forma that 
moved, in a vague era which even Poetrv and Romance scarce know of 
—and passed one by one away and left tne stony dreamer solitary in the 
midst of a strange new ^e, and uncomprehended scenes. 

The Sphynx is grand in its loneliness ; it is imposing in its magnitude j 
It is impressive in the mjstery that han^ over its story. And there is 
that in the overshadowing majesty of Uiis eternal figure of stone, with 
its accusing memory of uie deeds of all c^es, which reveals to one 
something of what we shall feel when he shall stand at last in the 
presence of God. 

There are some things which, for the credit of Americ^ should be left 
unsaid, perhaps ; but these very things happen sometimes to be the 
* very things which, for the real benefit of AmeMcans, ought to have pro* 
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minent uotlce. While we stood looking, a wort, or an excrescence oi 
some kind, appeared on the jaw of the Sphynx. We heard the familial 
clink of a hammer, and understood the case at once. One of our well- 
meaning reptiles — I mean relic-hunters — had crawled up there and was 
trying to break a specimen from the face of this the most majestic 
creation the hand of man has wrought But the great image contem- 
plated the dead ages as calmly as ever, unconscious g>f the small insect 
that was fretting at its jaw, Egyptian granite that has defied the slorms 
and earthquakes of all time has nothing to fear from tliJe tack-hammera 
of ignorant excursionists — highwaymen like this specimen. He failed in 
his enterprise. We sent a sheik to arrest him if ne had the authority, 
or to warn Kim, if he had not, that by the laws of Egypt the crime he 
was attempting to commit was punishable with imprisonment or the 
bastinado. Then he desisted and went away. 

The Sphynx ; a hundred and twenty-five feet long, sixty feet high, 
and a hundred and two feet around the head, if I remember rightly — 
carved out of one solid block of stone harder than any iron. The block 
must have been as large as the ^Fifth Avenue Hotel before the usual 
waste (by the necessities of sculpture) of a fourth or a half of the original 
mass was begunu I only set down these figures and these remarks to 
suggest the prodigious labour the carving of it so elegantly, so symmet^ 
rL(32ly, so faultlessly, must have cost This species of stone is so hard 
that figures cut in it remain sharp and unmarred after exposure to the 
weather for two or three thousand years. Now did it take a hundred 
fears of patient toil to carve the Sphynx ? It seems probable. 

Sometiiing interfered, and we did not visit the Red Sea and walk 
upon the sands of Arabia. I shall not describe the great mosque of 
Mehemet Ali, whose entire inner walls are built of polished and glisten- 
ing alabaster ; I shall not tell how the little birds have built their nests 
In the globes of the great chandeliers that hang in the mosq^ue, and how 
they fin the whole place with their music and are not afraid of anybody 
because their audacity is pardoned, their rights are respected, and no- 
body is allowed to iuteifere with them, even though the mosque be thus 
doomed to go unlighted ; I certainly shall not teB the hackneyed story 
of the massacre of the Mamelukes, because I am glad the lawless rascals 
were massacred, and I do not wish to get up any sympathy in their be- 
half ; 1 shall not tell how that one solitary Mameluke jumped his boras 
a hundred feet dowm from the battlements of the citadel and escapecL 
because I do not think much of that— I could have done it myself ; I 
shall not tell of Joseph’s well, which he dug in the solid rock of the 
citadel hill, and which is still as good as new, nor how the same mules 
he bought to draw up the water (with an endless chain) are still at it 
yet, and are getting tired of it too ; I shall not teU about Joseph’s 
granaries which he Duilt to store the grain in, what time the Egyptian 
brokers were ** selling short,” unwitting that there would be no com in 
the land when it should be time for them to deliver ; i shall not tell 
anything about the strange, strange city of Cairo, because it is only a 
repetition, a good deal intended and exaggerated, of the Oriental cities 
I nave already spoken pf \ I shall not teJu of the great caravan which 
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l4savea lor Mecca every year, for I did not see it ; nor of the fashion the 
people have of prostrating themselves and so forminp a long human 
pavement to be ndden over by the chief of the expedition on hw retnm, 
to the end that their salvation may be thus secured, for I did not see 
that either ; I shall not speak of the railway, for it is like any other 
railway — I shall only say that the fuel they use for the locomotive 
is composed of mis^aimes three thousand years old, purchased by the 
ton or by the graveyard for that purpose, and that sometimes one 
hears the profaSe engineer call out pettishly, D — n these plebeians, 
they don't bum worth a cent — pass out a king ; ” • I shall not tell the 
groups of mud cones stuck like wasps’ nests upon a thousand mounds 
above high water mark the length and breadth of Egypt — villages of the 
lower class j I shall not speak of the boundless sweep of level plain, green 
with luxuriant grain, that gladdens the eye as far as it can pierce through 
the soft, rich atmosphere of Egypt ; I shall not speak of the vision of 
the Pyramids seen at a distance of five and twenty miles, for the picture 
is too ethereal to be limned by an uninspired pen ; I shall not tell of the 
crowds of dusky women who flocked to the cars, when they stopped a 
moment at a station, to sell us a drink of water or a ruddy, juicy pome- 
granate ; I shall not tell of the motley multitudes and wud costume# 
that graced a fair we found in full blast at another barbarous station ; I 
shaU not tell how we feasted on fresh dates and enjoyed the pleasant 
landscape aU through the flying journey ; nor bow we thundered into 
Alexandria, at last swarmed out of the cars, rowed aboard the ship, left 
a comrade behind (who was to return to Europe, thence home), raised 
the anchor and turned our bows homeward finally and for ever 6om the 
long voyage ; nor how, as the mellow sun went down upon the oldest 
land on earth, Jack and Moult assembled in solemn state in the smoking- 
room and mourned over the lost comiade the whole night long, and 
would not be comforted, I shall not speak a word of any of these 
things, or write a line. They shall be as a seah’d book. I do not 
know what a sealed book is, because I never saw one, but a sealed book 
is the expression to use in this connection, because it is popular. 

We were glad to have seen the land wmch was the mother of civilisa- 
tion — which taught Greece her letters, and through Greece Rome, and 
through Rome the world ; the land which could have humanised and 
civilised the hapless children of Israel, but allowed them to depart out 
of hex borders little better than savages. We were glad to have seen 
that land which had an enlightened rdigion with future eternal rewards 
and punishments in it, while even Israel’s religion contained no promise 
of a hereafter. We were glad to have seen that land which had glass 
three thousand years before England had it, and could paint upon it as 
none of us can paint now ; that land which knew three thousand years 
ago, well nigh all of medicine and surgery which science has discovered 
lately ; which had all those cunous surgical instruments which science 
has invented recently ; which had in high excellence a thousand luxuries 
and necessities of an advanced civilisation w^hich we have gradually 

• Stated to me for a fact. 1 only toll H as I got it. I am willing to helinro it 
• t can behevi? {toythine. 
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contrived $nd accnmulated in modem times and claimed as things ihai 
were new under the sun ; that had paper untold centuries before we 
ieamt of it— and waterfalls before our women thought of them ; that 
had a perfect system of common schools long before we boastid of 
our achievements in that direction that it seems for ever and for ever 
ago ; that so embalmed the dead that flesh was almost made immortal 

^which we cannot do ; that btdlt temples which moefe^at destroying time 

and smile grimly upon our lauded little prodigies of architecture ;»»that 
old land that knew all which we know now, perchance^^hnd more ; that 
walked in the broad highway of civilisation in the grey dawn of creation 
ages and ages before we were bora ; that left the impress of exalted, 
cultivated mind upon the eternal front of the Sphynx to confound 
all scoffers who, when all her other proofs had passed away, might 
seek to persuade the world that imperil Egypt, in the days 6f her h^h 
renown, had groped in darkness. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

W E were at sea now, for a very long voyage— we were to 

through the entire length of the Levant ; through the entire 
length of the Mediterranean proper, also, and then cross the 
full width of the Atlantic — a voyage of several weeks. We naturally 
settled down into a very slow, stay-at-home manner of life, and resolved 
to be quiet, exemplary people, and roam no more for twenty or thirty 
days. No more, at least, than from stem to stem of the ship. It was 
a very comfortable prospect though, for we were tired and needed a 
long rest 

We were all lassy and satisfied now, as the meagre entries in my 
note-book (that sure index to me of my condition) prove. What a 
stupid tiling a note-book gets to be at sea, anyway. Please observe the 
style ; 

Services, as usual, at four bells. Services at night, also. No 

cards. 

“ ilfondoty—Beaatiful day, but rained bard. The cattle purchased at Alex* 
andria for beef ought to be shingled. Or else fattened. The water stands in 
deep puddles in the depressions forward of their after shoulders. Also hei-e and 
there all over their backs. It is well they are not cows — it would soak in and 
ruin the milk. The poor devil eagle* from Syria looks miserable and droopy in 
the rain, perched on the forward capstan. He appears to have his own opinion 
of a sea voyi^e, and if it were put into lan^age and the language solidified, it 
would probably essentially dam the widest river in the world. 

“ Tti«sda.y— Somewhere in the neighbourhood of the island of Malta. Cannot 
stop there. Cholera. Weather very stormy. Many passengers sea-sick and 
invisible. 

“ — Weather still very savage. Storm blew two land birds to sea, 

end they came on board. A hawk was blown off, also. He circled round and 


* Aftenrardfl presented to the Central Park* 
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ffoimd the ship, wanting to light, but afraid of the people. He was lo tired 
though that he had to light at last or perish. He stopped in the foretop repeat- 
edly, and was as often blown away by the wind. At last Harry caught hii. 
Sea full of flying-fish. They rise in flocks of three hundred and flash along above 
the tops of the waves a distance of two or three hundred feet, then fall and db- 
appear. 

** Thursday — Anchored off Algiers, Africa. Beautiful city, beautiful green 
hilly landscape behind it. Stayed half a day and left. Not permitted to laud, 
though we showed a clean bill of heidth. They were afraid of Egyptian plague 
and cSolera. 

“ iVitfay—MornShg, dominoes. Afternoon, dominoes. Evening, promenading 
the decks. Afterwards, charades. 

“ Morning, dominoes. Afternoon, dominoes. Evening, promenad- 

ing the decks. Afterwards, dominoes. 

“ Morning service, four bells. Evening service, eight bells. Mono- 

tony till midnight. —Whereupon dominoes. 

*^Jlfonday—Moming, dominoes. Afternoon, dominoes. Evening, promenading 
the decks. Afterward, charades and a lecture from Dr 0. Dominoes. 

“ No date— Anchored off the picturesque city of CagUari, Sardinia, Stayed till 
midnight, but not permitted to land by these infamous foreigners. They smell 
<nodorouriy — they do not wash — they dare not risk cholwra. 

Thurs^y — Anchored off the b^utiful cathedral city of Mala^, Spain.— 
vV'ent ashore in the captain’s boat— not ashore, either, for they would uot let us 
land. Quarantine Shipped my newspaper correspondence, which they took 
with tong% dipped it in sea water, clipped it ftdl of boles, and then fumigated it 
with vilianous vapours till it smelt like a Spaniard. Inquired about chances to 
run the blockade and visit the Alhambra at Granada, Too risky— they mighl 
hang a body. Set sail — middle of afternoon. 

** And so on, and so on, and so forth, for several dayu. Finally, anchored 00 
Gibraltar, which looks familiar and home-like.” 

It reicdnds me of the journal i opened with the New IT^ pncOy when 
I was a boy, and a confiding and a willing j^y to those imposaible 
schemes of reform which weil-meaning old maids and grandmothers set 
lor the feet of unwary youths at that season of the vear — setting over- 
djfced ^kfl for theim which, necessarily failing,^ as infallibly weaken the 
bo;^s strength of will, dimmish his confidence in himself, and injure his 
chances of success in life. Please accept of an extract 

** Jfcfoncfay— Got up, washeh wont to bod. 

•* Tuesday — up, washed, went to bed. 

Wednesday-— Qtot up, washed, went to bed. 

Thursday— Qtoi up, washed, went to bed. 

“jPbnduy— Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Next Fnday—l^oi up, washed, went to bed. 

“ FH^y foHntgkt—Qoi up, washed, went to bed. 

Following numth^Gfit up, washed, went fo bed.” 

I stopped then, di..ci>uraged. Startling events appeared to be 
rare in my career, to render a diary necessary. I still refiect with pride, 
however, that even at that early age I washed when I got up. That 
journal finished me. I never ^ve had the nerve to keep one mnca 
My lose of confidence in myself in that line was permanent 

The ship had to stay a week or more at Gibraltar to take in eoai fins 
the home voyage. 

H would ha very tiresome stavtnft here, end: m four of us thfe 
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quarantine blockade, and spent seven delightful days in Seville, Ob^ 
dova, Cadiz, and wandering through the pleasant rural scenery erf 
Amlalusia, the garden of Old Spain. The experiences of that cheery 
week were too varied and numerous for a short chapter, and 1 have not 
*^om for a lonsf one. Therefore I shall leave them all out 

r 




CHAPTER XXIX 

T en or eleven o’clock found us coming down to breakfast one 
morning in Cadiz. They told us the ship had beeft lying at 
anchor m the harbour two or three hours. It was time for us to 
bestir orirseives. The ship could wait only a little while because of the 
quarantine. We were soon on board, and within the hour the white 
city and the pleasant shores of Spain sank down behind the waves, and 
g^aed out ot sight We had seen no land fade from view so regret- 

if had long ago been decided in a noisy public meeting in the main 
cabin, that we could not ^ to Lisbon, because we must surely be 
quarantined there. We did everything by mass-meeting, in the good 
old national way, from swapping off one empire for another on the 
programme of the voyage down to complaining of the cookery and the 
scarcity of napkins. I am reminded now cf one of these complaints of 
the cookery made by a passenger. The coffee had been steadily grow- 
ing raore and more execrable for the space of three weeks, till at last it 
hsS ceased to be coffse altogether, and had assumed the nature of mere 
discoloured water — so this person said. He said it was so weak, that it 
was transparent an inch in depth around the edge of the cup. As he 
approach^ the table one morning he saw the transparent edge— -W 
means of his extraordinary vision — ^long before he got to his seat Bfe 
went back and complained in a high-handed way to Captain Duncan 
He said the coffee was disgracefoL The Captain snowed his. It seemed 
tolerably good. The incipient mutineer was more outraged than ever 
then, at whxt he denounced as the partiality shown to the captain’s 
table over the other tables in the ship. He ffouiished back and got his 
cup and set it down triumphantly, and said — 

J ust try that mixture once, Captain Duncan.” 

He smelt it— tasted it — smiled benignantly — then said — 

' ** It ti inferior— for co^ee — ^but it is pretty fair teaj* 

The humbled mutineer smelt it, tasted it, and returned to his seal 
He had made an egregious ass of himself before the whole ship. He did 
it no more. Aft^ that he took things as they came. That was 
me. 

The old-fashioned ship-life had returned, now that we were no longer 
in sight of Land. For days and days it continued just the same, one day 
being exactly like anotii^, an(L to every one of them pleasant At . 
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last we anchored in the open roadstead of Funchal, in the beautifol 
islands we call hjadeiras* 

The mountains looked surpassingly lovely, clad as they were in living 
men j ribbed with lava ridges ; flecked with white cottages ; riven by 
deep chasms pi^le with shade \ the great slopes dashed with sunshine, 
and mottled with shadows flung from the drifting squadrons of the sky, 
and the superb pic^e fitly crowned by towering peaks whose fronts 
were syept oy the trailing fringes of the clouds. 

But we could land. We stcsyed all day and looked, we abused the 
man who invented quarantine, we held half a dozen mass-meetings and 
crammed them full of interrupted speeches, motions that fell stiil-born, 
amendments that came to nought, and resolutions that cbed from 
bheer exhaustion in trying to get before the house. At night we set 
sail. • 

We averaged four mass-meetings a week for the voyage — we seemed 
always in laboai in this way, and yet so often fallaciouBly, that when- 
ever at long intervals we were safely delivered of a resolution, it 
was cause for public rejoicing, and we hoisted the fl^ and fired a 
salute. 

Days passed— and nights j and then the beautiful Bermudas rose out 
of the sea ; we entered the tortuous channel, steamed hither and thither 
among the bright summer islands, and rested at last under the flag of 
Engismd, and were welcome. We were not a nightmare here, where 
were civilisation and intelligence in place of Spanim and Italian super- 
stition, dirt, and dread of cholera. A few days among the breezy groves, 
the dower gardens, the eo^ caves, and the lovely, vistas of blue water 
tidt Went curving in and out, disappearing and anon again appearing 
tdirough jungle walls of brilliant foliage restored the enei^giee dulied by 
long drowsing on the ocean, and fitted us for our final cnuse— our little 
mn of a thousand miles to New York — America — home. 

We bade good-bye to “our friends the Bermudians,*^ as our pro- 
gramme hath it — the majority of those we weie most intimate with were 
negroes — and courted the great deep again. I said the majority. We 
knew more negroes than white people, because we had a deal of washing 
to be done, but we made some most excellent friends among the 
whites, whom it wHl be a pleasant duty to hold long in grateful remem- 
bran ca 

We sailed, and from that hour all idling ceased,. Such another sys- 
tem of overhauling, general littering of cabins and packing of trunks we 
had not seen since we let go the anchor in the harbour of Beyrout, 
Everybody was busy. Lists of all purchases had to be made out, and 
valui attached, to facilitate matters at the custom-house. Purchases 
bought by bulk in partnership had to be equitably divided, outstanding 
debts cancelled, accounts compared, and trunks, boxes, and packages 
labelled. All day long the bustle and confusion continued. 

And now came our first accident A passenger was running throu|fh 
a gangway, between decks, one stormy night, when he caught his foot m 
iron staple of a door that had been heedlessly left off a hatchway, and 
bones of his leg broke at the ankle* It was ^ur first serious mla 
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fortune. We had travelled much more than twenty thousand mixes by 
land and sea in many trying climates without a single hurt, without a 
serious case of sickness, and without a death among five-and-sixty pas^ 
sengers. Our good fortune had been wonderful A sailor had jumped 
overboard at Constantinople one night, and was seen no more ; but it 
was suspected that his object was to desert, and there was a slim chance 
at least that he reached the shore. But the passenger list was complete. 
There was no name Tnissing from the register. » 

At last one pleasant morning we t teamed up th.^ harbour of New 
York, all on deck, all dressed in Christian garb — by special order, for 
there was a latent disposition in some quarters to come out as Turks— 
and amid a waving of handkerchiefs from welcoming friends, the glad 
pUgrimB noted the shiver of the decks that told that ship and pier had 
joined handi* again, and the long, strange cruise was over. '‘Amen. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

I N this place I will print an article which I wrote for the New Fork 
Hercdd the night we arrived I do it partly because my contract 
with my publishers makes it compulsory ; partly because it is a 
proper, tolerably accurate, and exhaustive summing up of the cruise of 
the ship and the pbfformancea of the pilgrims in foreign lands ; and 
partly because some of the passengers nave abused me for writing it, 
and 1 wish the public to see how thankless a task it is to put one’s s^ to 
trouble to glori^ unappreciative people. I was charged with rushing 
into print” with these compliments. 1 did not rush. I had writteh 
news letters to the Herald sometimes, but yet when I visited the office 
that day I did not say anything about writing a valedictory. I did go 
to the Trihme office to see if such an article was wanted, because I 
belonged on the regular staff of that paper, and it was simply a duty to 
do it The managing editor was absent, and so I thought no more 
about it At night, when the Beraid^s request came for an article, I did 
Qot ‘‘ rush.” In fact, I demurred for a wmle, because I did not feel like 
writing compliments then, and therefore was afraid to speak* of the 
cruise lest I might be' betrayed into using other than complimentary 
language. However, I reflected that it would be a just and righteous 
thing to go down and write a kind word for the Hadjis — Hadjis are 
peo]de who have made the pilgrimage — because parties not interested 
could not do it so feelingly as I, a fellow- Hadji ; and so I pennea the 
valedictory, I have read it, and read it again; and if there is a sentence 
in it that is not fulsomely conjplimentary to captain, ship, and pas* 
sengers, I cannot And it if it is not a chapter that any company m^ht 
be proud to have a body write about them, my judgment is fit for 
nothing. With these remarks I confidently subxmt it to the unpreju 
iked judgment of the reader ; — 
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BJsanonas o» thb holt lard mixmsio3a8w--rai btobt or thb camm 
To TH» Bditoe of thk Hebald 

The steamer City has accomplished at last her exiraorditkary 

and returned to her old pier at the foot of Wall Street. The expedition vtM a 
success in some r^peots^ in some it was not. Originally it was advcriF.ijted as a 
** pleasure excursion.” i^Well, perhaps it was a pleasure excursiou, but certainly 
it did not look like one ; certainly it did not act like one. Anybody's and every- 
body's notion of a pl*<ipsure excursion is that the parties to it wili of a necessity 
be young and giddy and somewhat boisterous. They will dance a good deal, sing 
fs good deal, make love, but sermonise very little. Anybody’s and everybody’s 
notion of a well-conducted funeral is that there must be a hearse and a corpse, 
and chief mourners and mourners by courtesy, many old people, much solemnity, 
no levity, and a prayer and a sermon withaL Three-fourths of the Quak^ City 9 
passengers we)l% between forty and seventy years of age ! There wa* a pic-nic 
crowd for you ! It may be supposed that the other fourth was composed of 
young girls. But it was not. It was chiefiy composed of nwty old bachelors 
and a child of wjt years. Let us average the ages of the Quaktr pilgnms 

and set the figure down as fifty years. Is any man insane enough to imagiDe 
that this pio-nio of patriarchs sang, made love, danced, laughed, told anecdotes, 
dealt in ungodly levity? In my experience they sinned little in these matters, 
No doubt it was presumed here at home that these froln^ome veterans laughed 
and tang and romped all day, and day after day, and kept up a noisy excitement 
from one end of tne ship to the other ; and that they played blmd-man s bufl 
or danced quadrilles and waltzes on moonlight evenings on the quarter-deck ; 
and that at odd moments of unoceupied time they jotted a laconic item or two 
In the journals they opened on such an elaborate plan when they left home, and 
then skurried off to their whist and euchre labours under the cabin lamps. If 
these things were presumed, the presumption was at fault The venerable excur* 
aionists were not gay and fnsky. They played no blind-man’s buff i they dealt 
not in whist ; they shirked not the irksome Journal, for alas I most of them were 
even writing books. They never romped, they talked but little, they never 
sang, save in the nightly prayer-meeting. The pleasure ship was a synagogue, 
and the pleasure trip was a funeral excursion without a corpse. (There is 
nothing exhilarating about a funeral excursion without a corpse. ) A free, hearty 
laugh was a sound that was not heard oftener than once in seven days about 
those decks or in those cabins, and when it was heard it met with precious Uttle 
imupathy. The excursionists danced, on three separate evenings, long, long ago 
(it seems an age), quadrilles, of a single set, made up of three ladies and five 
gentlemen (the latter with handkerchiefs around their arms to signify their 
sex), who timed their feet to the solemn whccAng of a melodeon ; but even this 
melancholy orgie was voted to be sinful, and dancing was discontinued. 

The pilgrims played dominoes when too much Josephus or Robinson’s Holy 
Land Edsearches, or book-writing, made recreation necessary — for dominoes is 
about as mild and sinless a game as any in the world, perhaps, excepting always 
the ineffably insipid diversion they call croquet, which is a game where you 
don’t pocket any balls and don’t carom on anything of any consequence, and 
when you are done nobody has to pay, and there are no refreshments to saw off, 
and, consequently, there isn’t any satisfaction whatever about it — they played 
dominoes ^ they were rested, and then they blackguarded each other privately 
tiU prayer-time. When they were not sea-sick, they were uncommonly prompt 
when the dinner-gong sounded ! Such was ow daily life on board the ship- 
solemnity, decorum, dinner, dominoes, devotions, slander. It was not Uvmy 
enough for a pleasure trip ; but if we had only had a corpse it would have msde 
a noble funezal excursion. It Is all over now ; but when I look back, the idea 
of these venerable fossils skipping forth on a six months’ pic-nic, seems 
sxuuisitely re&esbing. The advertised of the exijedjtfbn— ** Onmd Holy 
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Land FleasTire Excursion ’’—was a misnomer. “ The Gi-aad Holy Land Fnneis^ 
Processiua” would have been better-— much better. 

Wherever we went. In Europe^ Asia, or Africa, we made a sensation, and, I 
suppose I may a^d, created a famine. None of us had ever been anywhere 
before ; we all hailed from the interior ; travel was a wild novelty to us, and we 
conducted ourselves in accordance with the natural instincts that were in us, 
and trammelled ourselves with no ceremonies, no conventionalities. We always 
took care to make it understood that we were Americape — Americans ! When 
we found that a good many foreigners had hardly ever' heard of Amepca, and 
that a good mauy more knew it only as a barbarous provinc^^way off somewhere, 
that had lately been at war with somebody, we pitied the ignorance of the Old 
World, but abated no jot of oui importance. Many and many a simple com* 
muiiity in the Eastera hemisphere will remember for years the incursion of the 
strange horde in the year of oiir Lord 1867, that called themselves Americans, and 
seemed to imagine in some unaccountable way that they had a right to be proud of 
It, We generally created a famine, partly because the coffee en the Quaker 
City was unendurable, and sometimes the more substantial fare wus not strictly 
hrst-claas ; and partly because one naturally tires of sitting long at the same 
board and eating from the same dishes. 

The people of those foreign countries are very, very ignorant. They looked 
curiously at the costumes we had brought from the wilds of America. They 
observed that we talked loudly at table sometimes. They noticed that we 
looked out for expenses, and got what we conveniently could out of a franc, and 
wondered where in the mischief we came from. In Paris they just simply 
opened their eyes and stared when we spoke to them in French 1 We never ohf 
nicceed in making those idiots understand their own language. One of our pas- 
sengers said to a shopkeeper, in reference to a proposed retuim to buy a pair d 
gloves, “ AlloKig restay trankeel — may be ve cooin Moonday ; ” and, would yoiii 
believe it, that shopkeeper, a born Frenchman, had to ask what it was that nad 
been said. Sometimes it seems to me, somehow, that there must be a differenes 
between Parisian French and Quaker City French. 

The people stared at us everywhere, and we stared at them. We generally 
made them feel rather small, too, before we got done with thorn, because we 
bore down on them with America’s greatness until we crushed them. And yet 
we took kindly to the manners and customs, and especially to the fashions of the 
various people we visited. When we left the Azores, we wore awful capotes and 
used fine tooth combs— successfully. When we came back from Tangier, in, 
Africa, we were topped with fezzes of the bloodiest hue, hung with tassels Hke^ 
an Indian’s scalp-lock. In France and Spain we attracted some attention in 
these costumes. In Italy they naturally took us for distempered Garibaldians, 
and set a gun-boa, t to look for anything significant in our changes of uniform. 
We made Rome howl. We could have made any place howl when wo had all 
our clothes on. We got no fresh raiment in Greece — they had but little ther$,' 
of any kind. But at Constantinople, how we turned out j Turbans, scimitars, 
fezzes, horse -pistols, tunics, sashes, baggy trousers, yellow slippers — Oh,*we were 
gorgeous 1 The illustrious dogs of Constantinople barked their under jaws off^ 
ami even then failed to do us justice. They are all dead by this time* They 
could not go through such a run of business as we gave them, and survive. 

And then we went to see the Emperor of Russia. We just called on him aa, 
comfortably as if we had known him a century or so, and when we had finished, 
ottr visit we vtmegated ourselves with selections from Russian costumes and 
mled away again more picturesque than ever. In Smyrna we picked up camel’ft 
hair shawls and other dressy things fiom Persia ; but in Palestine — ah, in Pales* 
tine "OUT splendid career ended. They didn't wear any clothes there to speak of. 
W e were satisfied, and stopped. We made no experiments. We did not try their 
costume. But we astonished the natives of that cotintry. We astonished them 
with such eccentricities of dress as we eould muster. We prowled through the 
Holy Land, from Cesax^^a Philippi ir. Jenusaldm and the Dead Sea a weird PXQ 
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{^saon of pilgrimR, gotten up regardless of expense, solemn, prgeous, greea^ 
spectacled, drowsing imder blue umbrellas, and astride of a sorrier lot of horses, 
camels, and asses than those that came out of Noah’s ark, after eleven months o! 
searsk’kness and short rations. If ever those children of Israel in faleatine forget 
when Gideon’s Band went through there from America, they ought to be cursed 
once more and finished. It was the rarest spectacle that ever astounded mortal 
eyes, perhaps. 

Well, we were at home in Palestine, it was easy to see that that was the 
grand feature of the eiroeditiori. We had cared nothing much about Europe. 
We galloped through the Louvre, the Pitti, the TTfiazi, the Vatican— all the 
galleries— and tbrou^ the pictured and fieacoed churches of Venice, Naples, and 
the cathedrals of Spain ; some of us said that certain of the great works of trie 
old masters were glorious creations of genius (we found it out m tiie guide-book, 
though we got hold of the wrong picture sometimes), and the others said they 
weie disgraceful old daubs. We examined modern and ancient statuary with a 
critical eye ^ Florence, Rome, or anywhere we found it, and praised it if we 
saw fit, and if wt did’nt we said we preferred the wooden Indians in front of tb^ 
cigar stores of America. But the Holy Land brought out all our enthusiasm. 
We fell into raptures by the barren shores of Galilee ; we pondered at Tabor and 
at Nazareth ; we exploded into poetry over the questionable loveliness of Eadrae- 
Ion; we meditated at Jezreel and Samaria over the missionary zeal of Jehu; 
we rioted — fairly rioted among the holy places of Jerusalem ; we bathed in 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, reckless whether our accident-insurance policies were 
extra-hazardous or not, and brought away ao many jugs of precious water from 
both places that all the country from Jericho to the mountains of Moab will 
suffer from drouth this year, I think. Yet, the pilgrimage part of the excm’sion 
was its pet feature — there is no question about that. After dismal, smilolesa 
Palestine, beautiful Egypt had few charms for us. We merely glanced at it and 
were ready for home. 

They wouldn’t let us land at Malta — quarantine ; tho^ would not let us land in 
Sardinia ; nor at Algiers, Africa ; nor at Mal^, Spain, nor Cadiz^ nor at the 
Madeira Islands. So we got offended at aU foreigners, and tUmed our backs upon 
them and came home. X suppose we only stopped at the Bermudas because they 
were in the programme. We did not care anything about any place at all. We 
wanted to go home. Home-sickness was abroad in the ship— it was epidemic. 
If the au^orities of Now York had known how badly we had it, they would have 
quarantined us here. 

The grand pilgrimage is over. Oood-byo to It, and a jileasant memory to it, I 
am able to say in ail kindness. I bear no malice, no ill-will toward any intff- 
vidual that was connected with it, either as passenger or officer. Things X did 
not like at aU yesterday I like very well to-day, now that I am at home, and 
jdways hereafter I shall be able to poke fun at the whole gang If the spirit so 
moves me to do, without ever 8ayin|[ a malicious word. The expedition accomo 
plished all that its programme promised that it should accomplish, and we ought 
all to be satisfied with the management of the matter, certainly. Bye-by^e 1 

htlBg Twaik. 

I call thiat compHmentary, It w eompiimeiitaiyj and yet I never 
have received a word of thankfi for it from the Hadjis ; on the contrary, 
I speak nothing but the serious truth when I say that many of them 
even took exceptions to the article. In endeavouring to please them 1 
slaved over that sketdh for two hours, and had my labour for my pain** 
I msm; will do a generous deed again. 
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CONCLUSION. 

N early one year has flown since this notable pilgrimage was ended; 
and as I sit here at home in San Francisco thinking, I am moved 
to confess that day by day the mass of memories of the ex- 
cursion have grown more and more pleasant as the disagreeable incidents 
of travel whi(3i encumbered them flitted one by one^ut of my mind— 
and now, if the Qmk&r City were weighing her anchor to sail away on 
the very same cruise again, nothing could gratify me more than to be a 
passenger. With the same captain, and even the same pilgrims, the 
same smners. I was on excellent terms with eight or nine of the excur- 
sionists (they are my staunch friends yet), and was eveip on speaking 
terms with the rest of the sixty-five, I have been at sea quite enough to 
know that that was a very good average. Because a long sea-voyage not 
only brings out all the mean traits one has, and exaggerates them, but 
raises up others which he never suspected he possessed, and even creates 
new ones. A twelve months* voyage at sea would make of an ordinary 
wi^LTi a very miracle of meanness. On the other hand, if a man has good 
qualities, the spirit seldom moves him to exhibit them on shipboard, at 
I^t with any sort of emphasis. Now I am satisfied that our pilgrims 
are pleasant old people on shore; I am also satisfied that at sea on a 
second voyage they would be pleasanter, somewhat, than they were on 
our grand excursion, and so I say without hesitation that I would be glad 
enough to sail with them again. I could at least enjoy life with my 
handful of old friends. Thev could enjoy Hfe with cliques as well 
— ^passengers invariably diviae up into cliques, on aU ships. 

And I will say here that 1 would rather travel with an excursion party 
of Methuselahs than have to be changing ships and comrades constantly, 
as people do who travel in the ordinary way. Those latter are always 
grieving o^er some other ship they have known and lost, and over omer 
comrades whom diverging routes have separated from them. They leam 
to love a ship just in time to change it for another, and they become 
attached to a pleasant travelling companion only to lose him. They 
have that most dismal experience of being in a strange vessel, among 
strange people who care nothing about them, and oi undergoing the 
customary bullying by strange officers, and tiie insolence of strange 
servants, repeated over and over again within the compass of every 
month. They have also that other misery of packing and unpacking 
trunks-H)f running the distressing gauntlet of custom-houses — of the 
anxieties attendant upon getting a mass of baggage from point to point 
on land in safety^ I had rather sail with a whole brigade of patriarchs 
than suffer so. We never packed onr trunks but twice — when we sailed 
from New York, and when we retmmed to it. Whenever we made a 
land journey, we estimated how many days we should be gone and what 
amount of clothing we should need, figured it down to a mathematical 
nicety, packed a valise or two accordingly, and left the trunks on board. 
We <mo8e our coiara4^ from among our old, tried Menda, and staitcdr 
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We were nerer dependent upon strangera for companionship. We often 
had occasion to pity Americans whom we found travelling drearily among 
strangers, with no friends to exchan^ pains and pleasures with, '^en- 
ever we were coming back from a mnd journey, our eyes sought one 
thing in the distance first — the ship— and when we saw it riding at 
^chor ^th the flaganeak, we felt as a returning wanderer feels when 
he sees his home. Wnen we stepped on board, our cares vanished, our 
troubj^es were at an^nd — ^for the ship was home to us. We always had 
the same familiar old state-room to go to, and feel safe, and at peace, and 
comfortable agaim 

I have no fault to find with the manner in which our excursion was 
conducted. Its programme was faithfully carried out — a thing which 
surprised me, for ^eat enteimrises usually promise vastly more than they 
perform. I4 would be well ii such an excursion could be gotten up every 
y^, and the system regularly inaugurated. Travel is fatal to prejudice, 
bigotry, and narrow-mindedness, and many of our people need it sorely 
on these accounts. Broad, wholesome, charitable views of men ana 
t h i ng s cannot be acquired by vegetating in one little comer of the earth 
all one's lifetime. 

The excursion Is ended, and has passed to its place among the things 
that were. But its varied scenes and its manifold incidents will lin^ 
pleasantly in our memories for many a year to come. Always on tne 
wing as we were, and merely pausing a moment to catch fitful glimpses 
of the wonders of half a world, we could not hope to receive or retain 
vivid impressions of all it was our fortune to see. Yet our holiday flight 
has not been in vain — ^for above the confusion of va^e recoUectioiiS, 
certain of its best prized pictures lift themselves and still conrinue 
perfect in tint and outline after their surroundings shall have faded 


away. 

We shall remember something of pleasant France; and something also 
of Paris, though it flashed upon us a s^endid meteor, and was gone 
again, we hardly knew how or where. We shall remember always how 
we saw majestic Gibraltar glorified with the rich colouring of a Spanish 
sunset and swimming in a sea of rainbows. In fancy we snail see 
Milan again, and her stately Cathedral with its marble wilderness of 
graceful spires. And Padua — Verona— Como, jewelled with stars; and 
patrician Venice, afloat on her stagnant flood — silent, desolate^ haughty 
— scornful of her humble state — wrapping herself in memories of h^ 
lost fleets, of battle and triumph, and all the pageantry of a glory that is 

^^^fwmnot forget Florence— N^les— nor the foretaste of heaven that 
l 3 in the delicious atmosphere of Cfreece— and surely not Athens and the 
broken temples of the Acropolis. Surely not venerable Borne— nor the 
green plain that compasses her round about, contrasting its brightness 
^th her grey decay— nor the ruined arches that stand apart in the 
plain and clothe their looped and windowed raggedness with vpes. We 
feall remember St Petei^s : not as one sees it when he walks the streets 
of Rome and fancies all her domes are just alike, but as he sees it leagues 
away, when every meaner ediflne has faded out of sight* and that mm 
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dome looms superbly up ia the flush of sunset, full of dignity aaacif g acn 
strongly outlined as a mountain. 

We ftball remember Constantinople and the Bosphorus — the colossal 
magnificence of Baalbec — the Pyramids of Egypt — the prodigious form, 
the benignant countenance of the Sphyni — Oriental Smyrna — sacred 
Jerusalem— Damascus, the Pearl of the East,” the pride of Syria, 
the fabled Garden of Eden, the home of princ^ and genii of the 
Arabian nights, the oldest metropolis on earth, the one ci^ in sdl the 
world that has kept its name and held its place and looked serenely on 
while kingdoms and empires of four thousand years have risen to 
enjoyed their little season of pride and pomp, and then v^aalshed ana 
been forgotten I 



' PART III. 


HUrOROUS STORIES AND SKETCHES. 


THE JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS COUNTY. 

I N compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who wrote me from 
the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous old Simon Wheeler, 
and inquired after my friend's friend, Leonidas W, Smiley, aa 
requested to do, and I hereunto append the result. I have a lurking 
suspicion that Leonidas W. Smiley is a myth ; that my friend never 
knew such a personage ; and that he only conjectured that, if I asked 
old Wheeler about him, it would remind him of his infamous Jim 
Smiley, and he would go to work and bore me nearly to death with 
some infernal reminiscence of him aa long and tedious as it should be 
useless to me. If that was the design, it certainly succeeded. 

I found Simon WTieeler dozing comfortably by the bar-room stove of 
the old, dilapidated tavern in the ancient mining camp of Angel's, and 
I noticed that he was fat, and bald-headed, and had an expression of 
winning gentleness and simplicity upon his tranquil countenance. He 
roused up and gave me gooa-day. I told him a friend of mine had com^ 
missionea me to make some inquiries about a cherished companion of 
his boyhood, named Leonidas W, Smiley — Rev. Leonidas Smiley, a 
young minister of the gospel, who he had heard was at one time a resi* 
dent of Angel's Camp. 1 added that, if Mr Wheeler could tell me 
anything about this Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, I would feel under 
many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a comer, and blockaded me there 
with his chair, and then sat me down and reeled off the monotonous 
narrative which follows this paragrapL He never smiled, he never 
frowned, he never changed has voice from the gentle-flowing key to 
which he tuned the initial sentence, he never betrayed the slighl^t 
suspicion of enthusiasm ; but all through the interminable narrative 
there ran a vein of impressive earnestness and sincerity, which showed 
• me plainly that, so far frcun his imaginmg that there was anytMng 
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ridictiloTifi OT fanny about Ms story, lie regarded it as a really important 
matter, and admired its two heroes as men of transcendent genius in 
/wi€8s«. To me, the spectacle of a man drifting serenely along through 
such a queer yam without ever smiling, was exquisitely absurd. As I 
said befee, I asked him to tell me what he knew of Rev, Leonidas W. 
Smiley, and he replied as follows. I let him go on in his own way, 
and never interrupted him once ^ 

There was a feller here once by the name of Jim Smil^ in the winter 
of ’49 — or may be it was the spring of ’60 — I don’t recollect exactly, 
somehow, though what makes me think it was one or the other is 
because I remember the big flume wasn’t finished when he first came 
to the camp ; but any way, he was the curiosest man about, always 
betting on anything that turned up you ever see, if he could get any- 
body to bet on the other side ; and if he couldn’t, he ’d change sides. 
Anyway that suited the other man would suit him — anyway just so ’s 
he got a bet, he was satisfied. But stiH he was lucky, uncommon lucky; 
he most always come out winner. He was always ready and laying for 
a chance ; there couldn’t be no solit’ry thing mentioned but that feller ’d 
offer to bet on it, and take any side you please, as I was just telling you. 
If there was a horse-race, you’d find him flush, or you’d find him busted 
at the end of it ; if there was a dog-fight, he’d bet on it : if there was a 
cat-fight, he’d bet on it; if there was a chicken-fight, ne’d bet on it; 
why, if there was two birds sitting on a fence, he would bet you which 
one would fly first ; or if there was a camp-meeting, he would be there 
reg’lar, to bet on Parson Walker, which he judged to be the best 
exnorter about here, and so he was, too, and a good man. If he even 
seen a straddle-bug start to go anywheres, he would bet you how long^ it 
would take him to get wherever he was going to, and ii you took mm 
up, he would foller that straddle-hug to Mexico, but what he would find 
out where he was bound for and how long he was on the road. Lots of 
the boys here has seen that Smiley, and can tell you about him. Why, 
it never made no difference to him — ^he would bet on <iny thing — the 
dangdest feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very sick once, for a good 
while, and it seemed as if they wam’t going to save her*; but one 
morning he come in, md. Smiley asked how sue was, and he said she 
was considerable better — thank the Lord for his inf’nit mercy — and 
coming on so smart that, with the blessing of Prov’dence, she’d get veil 
yet; and Smiley, before he thought, says, “Well, I’ll risk two-and-a-half 
that she don’t, anyway.” 

Tiush-yer Smiley had a mare — ^the hoys called her the fifteen-minute 
nag, hut that was only in fun, you know, because, of course, she was 
faster than that — and he used to win money on that horse, for all she 
was so slow and always had the asthma, or the distemper, or the con- 
sumption, or somethmg of that kind. Tliey used to give her two or 
three hundred yards’ start, and then pass her under way ; but always at 
the fag-end of the race she’d get excited and desperate-like, and come 
cavortmg straddling up, and scattering her legs around limber, 
sometimes in the air, an^ sop:^^=^^es out to one side amongst the fences, 
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and Mcking up m-o-r-e dust and raising m-o-r-e racket with her cough- 
ing and sneezing and blowing her nose— and always fetch up at the 
st^d, just about a neck ahead, as near as you could cypher it down. 

And he had a little small bull pup, that to look at him you’d think 
he wan’t worth a cent, but to set around and look ornery, and lay for a 
chanee to steal something. But as soon as money was upon him, he was 
a different dog; to under-jaw ’d begin to stick out like the fo’castle of a 
ste^boat, and hSk teeth would uncover, and shine savage like the fur- 
naces, And a-^og might tackle him, and bully-rag him, and bite him, 
and throw him over his shoulder two or three times, and imdrew Jack- 
son — which was the name of the pup — Andrew Jackson would never let 
on but what he was satisfied, and hadn’t expected nothing else— and the 
bets being doubled and doubled on the other side all the time, till the 
money was all up ; and then all of a sudden he would grab that other 
dog jest by the j’int of to hind leg and freeze to it — not chaw, you 
understand but only jest grip and hang on till they throwed up the 
sponge, if it was a year. Smiley always come out winner on that pup, 
till he harnessed a dog once that didn’t have no hind legs, because 
they ’d been saVd off by a circular saw, and when the thing had gone 
along far enough, and the money was all up, and he come to make a 
snatch for his pet holt, he saw in a minute how he ’d been imposed on. 
and how the other dog had him in the door, so to speak, and he ’pearea 
Burprised, and then he looked sorter discouraged-like, and didn’t try no 
more to win the fight, and so he got shucked out bad. He ^ve Smiley 
a look, as much as to say bis heart was broke, and it was m fault, for 
putting up a dog that hadn’t no hind le^ for him to take holt of, wnicb 
was to main dependence in a fight, and then he limped off a piece and 
laid down and died. It was a goorl pup, was that Andrew Jackson, and 
would have made a name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff was in 
him^ and he had genius — I know it, because he hadn’t had no oppor- 
tunities to speak of, and it don’t stand to reason that a dog could make 
such a fight as he could under them circumstances, if he hadn’t no talent 
It always makes me feel sorry when I think of that last fight of his’n, 
and the way it turned out. 

Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat-tarriers, and chicken-cocks, and tom- 
cats, and all them kind of things, till you couldn’t rest, and you couldn’t 
fetch nothing for him to bet on but he ’d match you. He ketched a frog 
one day, and took him home, and said he carklated to edercate him ; 
and so he never done nothing for three months but set in to back yard 
and learn that fcog to jump. And you bet you he dH learn him, too? 
He ’d give bim a little punch behind, and the next minute you ’d see that 
frog whirling in the air like a doughnut — see him turn one summerset, 
or maybe a couple, if he got a good start, and came down flat-footed and 
all right, like a cat. He got him up so in the matter of catching flies, 
and kept him in practice so constant, that he 'd nail a fly every time as 
far as he could see hitry Smiley said all a fiug wanted was education, 
and he could do most anything — and I believe him. Why, I ’ve seen 
h^m aet Dan’l Webster down here on this floor — Dan’l Web^r was the 
name of the frog — and sing out, “ Hies, Dan’l, ^es 1” and quicker ’n you 
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coiild wink, ke'd spring straight np, and sn^e a fly off'n the counter 
there, and flop down on the floor again as solid as a gob of mud, and fall 
to scratching the side of his head with his hind foot as indifferent as if 
he hadn^t no idea he ’d been doin^ any mom ^n any frog might do. You 
never see a frog so modest and straightfor’ard as he was, for all he was so 
gifted. And when it come to fair and square jumping on a dead level, 
he could get over more ground at one straddle than ^ny animal of his 
breed you ever see. Jumping on a dead level was his strong suit, •you 
understand ; and when it come to that, Snoiley would ailte up money on 
him as long as he had a red. Smiley was monstrous proud of his frog, 
and well he might be, for fellers that had travelled and been everywheres, 
all said he laid over any frog that ever they see, 

Well, Smiley kept the beast in a little lattice box, and he used to fetch 
him down town sometimes and lay for a bet.^ One day a* feller-— a 
stranger in the camp, he was-— come across him with his box, and 
says : 

What might it be that you Ve got in the box ? ” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent like, ‘‘ It might be a parrot, or it 
might be a canary, maybe, but it an’t — it’s only just a frog,” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, aud turned it round 
this way and that, and says, “ H’m — so ’tis. Well, what’s he good for 1” 
Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, “he’s good enough for one 
thing, I should judge — he can outjump any frog in Calaveras county,” 
The feller took the box again, and took another long, particular look^ 
and gave it back to Snuley, and says, very deliberate, “ WelL I don’t 
see no p’ints about that frog that’s any better ’n any other frog.” 

“ Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. “ Maybe you understand frogs, 
and maybe you don’t understand ’em ; maybe you Ve had experience, 
and maybe you ain’t only a amateur, as it were. Anyways, I ’ve got 
my opinion, and I ’U risk forty dollars that he can outjump any frog in 
Calaveras county,” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad like, 
“Well, I ’m only a stranger here, and I an’t got no frog ; but if I had a 
frog, I ’d bet you.” 

And then Smiley says, “That’s all right — that’s all right — if you’ll 
hold my box a minute, I ’ll go and get you a frog,” And so the feller 
took the box, and put up his forty dollars along with Smiley’s, and set 
down to wait 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking- to hisself, and 
then he got the frog out and prized his mouth open and took a teaspoon 
and filled him full of quail shot — filled him pretty near up to his chin — 
and set him on the floor. Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped 
around in the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched a frog, and 
fetched him in, and gave him to this feUer, and says : 

“ Now, if you *re ready, set him alongside of Dan’l, with his fore-paws 
just even with Dan’l, and I give the word.” Then be says, “ One — 
two— three— lump 1 ” and him and the feller touched up the frogs from 
behind, and the new frog ho^d off, but Dan’l give a heave, and hysted 
up his ahoulders — so— life a Jranchman, but it wan’t no use — ^fae couldn’t 
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budge ; he was planted as solid as an anvil, and he couldn’t no more stir 
than if he was anchored out Smiley was a good deal surprised, and he 
was disgusted too, but he didn’t have no idea what the matter was, of 
course. 

The feller took the money and started away ; and when he was going 
out at the door, he sorter jerked his thumb over his shoulder — this , way 
— at Dan’l, and s^s again, very deliberate, I don’t see no points 

about that frog that’s any better’s any other frog.” 

Smiley he st^d scratching his head and looking down at Dan*! a long 
time, and at last he says, “ I do wonder what in the nation that frog thro wed 
oft for — I wonder if there an’t something the matter with him— he ’pears 
to look mighty baggy, somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l by the nap of 
the neck, and lilted him up and says, Why, blame my cats, if he don’t 
weigh pound 1 ” and turned him upside down, and he belched out a 
double handful of shot And then he see how it was, and he was the 
maddest man — ^he set the frog down and took out after that feUer, but he 
never ketched him. And 

[Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from the front yard, and 
got up to see what was wanted.] And turning tome as he moved away, 
he said : Just set where you are, stranger, and rest easy — I ain’t going 
to be gone a second.” 

But, by your leave, I did not think that a continuation of the history 
of the enterprising vagabond Jtm Smiley would be likely to afford me 
much information concerning the Rev, Leonidas W. Snuley, and so , I 
started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler returning, and he button*holed 
me and recommenced : 

“ Well, thish-yer Smiley had a yaller one-eyed cow that didn’t have 
no tail, only just a short stump like a bannanner, and’^ 

“ Oh 1 hang Smiley and his afflicted cow ! ” I muttered, good-naturedly, 
and bidding the old gentleman good-day, I departed. 


BRITISH FESTIVITIES. 

N IAGAEA ^’ALLS is a most enjoyable place of resort The hotels 
axe excellent, and the prices not at all exorbitant The oppor- 
tunities for fishing axe not surpassed in the country; in fact, 
they are not even equalled elsewhere. Because, in other localities, 
certain places in the streams are much better than others ; but at 
Niagara one place is just as good as another, for the reason that the feh 
do not bite anywhere, and so there is no use in your wdking five miles 
to fish, when you can depend of being just as unsuccessful nearer home* 
The advantages of this state of things have never heretofore been 
properly placed before the public. ; 

The weaih.er is cool in summer, and the lyalks and drives axe au 
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pleasant and none of them fatiguing. When you start out to ‘‘do*’ 
the Falls you first drive down about a mtie, and pay a small sum fox 
the privilege of looking down from a precipice into the narrowest part 
of the Niagara riven A railway cut ” through a hill would be as 
comely if it had the angry river tumbling and foaming through its 
bottom. You can descend a staircase here a hundred and fifty feet 
down, and stand at the edge of the water. After yourhave done it, you 
will wonder why you did it ; but you will then be too late. * 

The guide will explain to you, in his blood-curdling Ti^y, how he saw 
the littie steamer, Maid of the Mist^ descend the fearful rapids — ^how first 
one paddle-box was out of sight behind the raging billows, and then the 
other, and at what point it was that her smokestack toppled overboard, 
and where her planfeng began to break and part asunder — an<J how she 
did finally live through Sie trip, after accomplishing the incredible 
feat of travelling seventeen miles in six minutes, or six miles in seven- 
teen minutes, I have really foi^otten which. But it was very extra- 
ortoary, anyhow. It is worth the price of admission to hear the guide 
tell the story nine times in succession to different parties, and never 
mjga a word or alter a sentence or a gesture. 

Then you drive over the Suspension Bridge, and divide your misery 
between the chances of smashing down two hundred feet into the river 
bdow, and the chances of having the railway train overhead smashing 
down on to you. Either possibility is discomforting taken by itself 
but mixed together, they amount in the aggregate to positive unhap- 
piness. 

On the Canada side you drive along the chasm between long ranks of 
photographers standing guard behind their cameras, ready to make an 
ostentatious frontispiece of you and your decaying ambulance, and your 
solemn crate with a hide on it,^ which you are expected to regard in the 

2 it of a horse, and a diminished and iminiportant background of 
lime Niagara ; and a great many people have the ineffable effrontery 
or the native depravity to aid and abet this sort of crime. 

Any day, in the hands of these photographers, you may see stately 
pictures ol papa and mamma, Johnny and Bub and Sis, or a couple of 
country cousins, all smiling hideously, and all disposed in studied and 
uncomiortable attitudes in their carriage, and all looming up in their 
grand and awe-inspiring imbecility before the snubbed and diminished 
presentment of that majestic presence, whose ministering spirits are the 
rainbows, whose voice is the thunder, whose awful frdht is veiled in 
clouds, who was monarch here dead and forgotten ages before this hack- 
M of small reptiles was deemed temporarily necessary to fill a crack in 
the world’s unnoted myriads, and wul still be monarch here ages and 
decades of ages after they shall have gathered themselves to their 
blood relations, the other worms, and been mingled with the unremem- 
bering dust. 

There is no actual harm in making Niagara a background whereon 
to display one’s marvellous insignificance in a good strong light, but 
it requires a sort of superhuman self-complacAucy to enable one 
doit ♦ 
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men yon have examined the stupendous Horseshoe Fall ttU you are 
»tisfied you caimot improve on it, you return to America by the new 
Suspension ^dge. and follow up the bank to where they exhibit the 

Here I followed instructions, and divested myself of all my clothing, 
and put on a waterproof jacket and overalls, costume is pictur- 
esque, but not be^tiiuL A gmde, similarly dressed led the way down 
a night of wmmng staim, which wound and wound, and still kept on 
winding long af%r the thing ceased to be a noveltv ^d then terminated 
long before it had begun to be a pleasure. We wei^ then well down 
under the precipice, but still considerably above the level of the river. 

We now began to creep along flimsy bridges of a single plank, our 
persons shielded from perdition by a crazy wooden railing, to which I 
clung witn both hands— -not because I was afraid, but because I wanted 
to. Presently the descent became steeper, and the bridge flimsier, and 
sprays from the American Fall began to rain down on us in fast- 
increasing sheets that soon became blinding, and after that our progress 
was mostly in the nature of groping. Now a furious wind began to 
rush out from behind the waterfall, which seemed determined to sweep 
us from the bridge, and scatter us on the rocks and among the torrents 
below. I remarked that I wanted to go home ; but it was too late. 
We were almost under the monstrous wall of water Sundering down 
from above, and speech was in vain in the midst of such a pitiless crash 
of sound. 

In another moment the guide disappeared behind the grand deluge, 
and bewildered by the thunder, driven helplessly by the wind, and 
smitten by the arrowy tempest of rain, I followed. All was darkness. 
Such a mad storming, roaring, and bellowing of warring wind and water 
never crazed my ears before. I bent my head, and seemed to receive 
the Atlantic on my back. The world seemed going to destruction. I 
could not see anything, the flood poured down so savagely. I raised my 
head, with open mouth, and the most of the American cataract went 
down my throat. If I had sprung a leak now, I had been lost. And at 
this moment I discovered that the bridge had ceased, and we must trust 
for a foothold to the slippery and precipitous rocks. I never was so 
scared before and survived it. But we got through at last, and emerged 
into the open day, where we could stand in front of the laced and frothy 
and 'seething world of descending water, and look at it When 1 saw 
how much of it -there was, and how fearfully in earnest it was, I was 
sorry I had gone behind it. 

I said to the ^de, “ Son, did you know what kind of an infernal 
place this was before you brought me down here ? 

“Yes.” 

This was sufficient. He had known all the horror of the place, and 
yet he brought me there 1 I regarded it as deliberate arson. I then 
destroyed ham. 

I managed to find my way back alone to the place from whence I had 
started on tl^ foolish enterprise, and then hurried over to Canada, to 
avoid having to pay for the guide. • 
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At tb.e principal hotel I fell in with the Major of the 42d Fnsileensj 
and a dozen other hearty and hospitable Englishmen, and they invited 
tne to join them in celebrating the Queen’s birthday, I said I would 
be delighted to do it I said I liked aU the Englishmen I had ever 
happened to be acquainted with, and that I, like all my countrymen, 
admired and honoured the Queen, But I said there was one insuper- 
able drawback — I never drank anything strong upon any occasion 
whatever, and I did not see how I was going to do proper and ample 
justice to anybody’s birthday with the than and ungen^ous beverages I 
was accustomed to. 

The hlajor scratched his head, and thought over the matter at con- 
siderable length ; but there seemed to be no way of mastering the 
difficulty, and he was too much of a gentleman to suggest even a tem- 
porary abandonment of my principles. But by-and-by he said — 

** I have it Drink soda-'water. As long as you never do drink 
an 3 rthing more nutritious, there isn’t any impropriety in it” 

And so it was settled. We met in a large parlour, handsomely 
decorated with flags and evergreens, and seated ourselves at p board well 
laden with creature comforts, both soHd and liqmd. The toasts were 
happy, and the speeches were good, and we kept it up until long after 
midnight, I never enjoyed myself more in my Hfe. I drank thirty- 
eight bottles of soda' water. But do you know that that is not a reliable 
article for a steady drink 1 It is too gassy. When I got up in the 
morning I was full of gas, and as tight as a balloon. I hadn’t an article 
of clotiung that I could wear except my umbrella. 

After breakfast I found the Major making grand preparations agaim 
I asked what it was for, and he said this was the Prince of WSes’s 
birthday. It had to be celebrated that evening. We celebrated it 
Much against my expectations, we had another splendid time. We 
kept it up till some time after midnight again. I was tired of soda, and 
so I changed off for lemonade. I drank several quarts. You may con- 
sider lemonade better for a steady drink than soda-water ; but it isn’t 
so. In the morning it had soured on my stomach. Biting anything 
was out of the question — it was equivalent to lock-jaw. I was beginning 
to feel worn and sad too. 

Shortly alter luncheon, I found the Major in the midst of some more 
preparations. He said this was the Princess Alice’s birthday. I con- 
cealed my grief. 

« Who is the Princess Alice 1 ” I asked. 

Daughter of Her Majesty the Queen,” the Major said. 

I succumbed. That ni^ht we celebrated the Princess Alice’s birth- 
day. We kept it up as late as usual, and really I enjoyed it a good 
deal But I could not stand lemonade. I drank a couple of kegs of 
ice-water. 

In the morning I had toothache, and cramps, and chilblains, and my 
teeth were on edge from the lemonade, and I was still pretty gassy. I 
feimd the inexorable Major at it s^ain. 

** Who is this for 1 ” I asked 

** His Eoyal HighnessAhe 2>uke of Edinburgh,'’ he said 
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Son of the Queen 
«¥es.^ 

!! ^ birthday— you haven^t made any mistake I * 

No; the celebration cornea off to-n^t.” 

I bowed before the new calamity. We celebrated the day. I drank 
part of a barrel of cider. Among the first objects that met my weaiy 
and jaundiced eye ^e next day was the Major at his interminable nre- 
pamtions again. My heart was broken, and I wept. 

Whom do we^oum this time ? I said. 

The Princess Beatrice, daughter of the Queen,’* 

Here, now,” I said ; it is time to inquire into this thing. How 
long is the Queen*s family likely to hold out ? W^ho comes next on the 
list?” 

“Their 5 loyal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge, the Princess 
Royal, Prince Arthur, Princess Mary of Teck Prince Leopold, the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-StreUtz, the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Prince Victor Albert 
“Hold 1 There ’s a limit to human endurance, I am onlv mortal. 
What man dare do, I d^e ; but he who can celebrate this family in 
detail and live to tell it, is less or more than man. If you have to go 
through this ev^ year, it is a mercy I was bom in ‘America, for 1 
haven’t constitution enough to be an Englishman. I shall have to with- 
draw from this enterprise. I am out of drinks. Out of drinks, and so 
many more to celebrate 1 Out of drinks, and only just on the outskirts 
of the family yet, as you may say ! I am sorry enough to have to with- 
draw, but it IS plain enough that it has to be done. I am full of gas, 
and my teeth are loose, and I am wrenched with cramps, and afliicteff 
with scurvy, and toothache, measles, mumps, and lockjaw, and the 
cider last night has given me the cholera. Gentlemen, I mean well ; 
bnt really I am not in a condition to celebrate the other birthdays. 
Give us a rest” 


THE INCOME-TAX MAN. 

T he first notice that was taken of me when I “settled down*' 
recently, was by a gentleman who said he was an assessor, and 
connected with the u. S. Internal Revenue Department 1 said I 
had never heard of his branch of business before, but I was very glad 
to see him all the same — would he sit down ? He sat down. I did not 
know anything particular to say, and yet I felt that people who have 
arrived at the dignity of keeping house must be conversational, must be 
easy and sociable in company. So, in default ot anything else to say, I 
asked him if he was ^ning his shop in our neighbourhood ? 

He said he was. [1 did not wish to appear ignorant, but I hop^ 
he would mention what he had for sale.] 

• I ventured to ask him “ How was trade ? ’• AxA he aaid “ So-so,** 

2a 
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I then said we would drop in, and if we liked Ids hoose as well as 
any other, we would give him our custom. 

He said he thought we would like his establishment well enough to 
confine ourselves to it — said he never saw anybody who would go off 
and hunt up another man in his line after trading with him once. 

That sounded pretty complacent, but barring that natural expression 
of villanj which we all have, the man looked honest enough, 

I do not know how it came about exactly, but gradually we appeared 
to melt down and run together, conversationally speaking, and then 
eveiy’thing went along as comfortably as clockworL 

We talked, and talked, and talked — at least I did ; and we laughed, 
and laughed, and laughed — at least he did. But all the time I had my 
presence of mind about me — I had my native shrewdness turned on 
‘‘ full head,” as the engineers say. I was determined to "find out all 
about his business in spite of his obscure answers — and I was determined 
I would have it out of him without his suspecting what I was at. I 
meant to trap him with a deep, deep ruse. I would tell him all about 
my own business, and he would naturally so warm to me during this 
seductive burst of confidence that he would forget himself, and tell me 
all about his affairs before he suspected what I was about. I thought 
to myself, My son, you little know what an old fox you are dealmg 
with. I said — 

“ Now you never would guess what I made lecturing this winter and 
last spring ? ” 

**No — don^t believe I could, to save me. Let me see — let me se®, 
About two thousand dollars, maybe ? But no ; no, sir, I ^ow you 
couldn't have made that much. Say seventeen hundred, maybe ? ” 

** Hal ha! I knew you couldn't My lecturing receipts for last spring 
and this winter were fouiteen thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
What do you think of that '? ” 

Why, it is amazing — perfectly amazing. I will make a note of it 
And you say even this wasn't all ? " 

Xu \ Why bless you, there was my income from the Daily 
whoop for four months — about — about — weU, what should you say to 
about eight thousand dollars, for instance 

Say I Why, I should say I should like to see myself rolling in 
just such another ocean of affluence. Eight thousand 1 I 'll make & 
note of it Why, man I — and on top of all this I am to understand that 
you had still more income ? ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Why, you 're only in the suburbs of it, so to speak. 
There's my book, ‘The Innocents Abroad' — price $3.50 to $5.00, 
according to the binding. Listen to me. Look me in the eye. During 
Ihe last four months and a half, sajdng nothing of sales before that, but 
just simply during the four montns and a half, we Ve sold ninety-five 
thousand copies of that book. Ninety-five thousand 1 Think of it. 
Average four dollars a copy. say. It 's nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars, my son, I get halt” 

^ The suffering Moses ! I Tl set that down. Fourteen-seven-fiffcy — 
eight — two hundred. ^TotaL say — ^well, upon my word, the grand total 
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is about two htiudred and thirteen or fourteen thousand dollars! It 
that possible ? ^ 

P ossible i If there ’s any mistake it ’s the other way. Two hundred 
and fourteen thousand, cash, is my income for this year, if I know how 
to cipher/' 

Then the gentleman got up to go. It came over me most uncomfort- 
ably that maybe I had made my revelations for nothing, besides being 
flattered mto stretclftag them considerably by the wStraiigePs astonished 
exclamations. But no ; at the last moment the gentleman handed me a 
large envelope, ana said it contained his advertisement ; and that 1 would 
find out all about his business in it ; and that he would be happy to 
have my custom — would, in fact, be proud to have the custom of a man 
of such prodigious income ; and that he used to think there were several 
wealthy meti in the city, but when they came to trade with him, he 
discovered that they barely had enough to live on ; and that, in truth, 
it had been such a weary, weary age smce he had seen a rich man face 
to face, and talked with him, and touched him with his hands, that he 
could hardly refrain from embracing me — in fact, would esteem it a 
great favour if I would let him embrace me. 

This so pleased me that I did not try to resist, bat allowed this 
simple-hearted stranger to throw his arms about me and ween a few 
tranquillismg tears down the back of my neck. Then he went nis way. 

As soon as he was gone I opened nis advertisement. I studied it 
attentively for four minutes, I then called up the cook, and said-— 

“ Hold me while I faint ! Let Marie turn the griddle- cakes.” 

By and by, when I came to, I sent down to the rum mill on the 
comer and hired an artist by the week to sit up nights and curse that 
stranger, and give me a lift occasionally in the daytime when 1 came to 
a hard place. 

Ah, what a miscreant he was I His ‘‘advertisement” was nothing in 
the world but a wicked tax-return — a string of impertinent questions 
about my private affairs, occupjdng the best part of four foolscap pages 
of fine print — questions, I may remark, gotten up with such marvellous 
ingenuity, that the oldest man in the world couldn't understand what the 
most of them were driving at — q^uestions, too, that were calculated to 
make a man report about four times his actual income to keep from 
swearing to a falsehood. I looked for a loophole, but there did not appear 
to be any. Inquiry No. 1 covered my case as generously and as amjily 
as an umbrella comd cover an ant-hill — 

“ What were your profits, during the past year, from any trade, business, cr 
vocation, wherever carried on ? ” 

And that inquiry was backed up by thirteen others of an equally 
searchiag nature, the most modest of which required information as to 
whether I had oommitted any burglary or highway robbery, or by any 
arson or other secret source of emolument, had acquired property whkh 
was not enumerated in imy statement of income as set opposite to 
inquiry No. 1. , 

It was plain that that stranger had enabled jjpe to make a goose of 
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myself. It was very, very plain ; and so I went out and hired another 
artist By working on my vanity, the stranger had seduced me into 
declaring an income of $214,000. JBy law, $1000 of this was exempt from 
income-tax —the only relief I could see, and it was only a drop in the ocean. 
At the legal five per cent., I must pay over to the Government the ap. 
palling sum of ten thousand six hundred and fifty dollars, income-tax I 
[I may remark, in this place, that I did not do itl 
I am acquainted with a very opulent man, whose house is a palace, 
whose table is regal, whose outlays are enormous, y^ a man wno has 
no income, as I have often noticed by the revenue returns ; and to him 
I went for advice, in m/ distress. He took my dreadful exhibition of 
receipts, he put on his glasses, he took his pen, and presto ! — I was a 
pauper ! It was the neatest thing that ever was. He did it simply by 
deftly manipulating the bill of “Deductions.” He self down my 
“State, national, and municipal taxes” at so much; my “losses by 
shipwreck, fire, &e.,” at so much ; my “losses on sales of real estate” — 
on “live stock sold” — on “payments for rent of homestead” — on “re- 
pairs, improvements, interest” — on “ previously taxed salary as an officer 
of the United States’ army, navy, revenue service,” and other things, 
fie got astonishing “ deductions ” out of each and every one of these 
matters — each and every one of them. And when he was done he 
handed me the paper, and I saw at a glance that during the year my 
income, in the way of profits, had been one thousand two htma/red and 
fifty dollars and forty cents, 

“ Now,” said he, “ the thousand dollars is exempt by law. What you 
want to do is to go and swear this document in and pay tax on the two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

[While he was making this speech his little boy Willie lifted a two 
dollar green-back out of his vest pocket and vanished with it, and I 
would wager anything that if my stranger were to call on that little 
boy to-morrow he would make a false return of his income.] 

“Do you,” said I, “do you always work up the ^deductions’ afteff 
this fasmon in your own case, sir ] ” 

“ Well, I should say so ! If it weren’t for those eleven saving clauses 
under the head of ‘Deduction’ I should he beggared every year to 
support this hateful and wicked, this extortionate and tyrannical govern- 
ment.” 

This gentleman stands away u^ among the very best of the soHd men 
of the city — the men of moral weight, of commercial integrity, of unim- 
peachable social spotlessness — and so I bowed to his example. I went 
down to the revenue office, and under the accusing eyes of my old 
visitor I stood up and swore to lie after lie, fraud suter fraud, vulany 
after villany, till my soul was coated inches and inches thick with per- 
jury, and my seK-re^ect gone for ever and ever. 

But what of it ? It is nothing more than thousands of the highest, 
and richest, and proudest, and most respected, honoured, and courted 
men in America do every year. And so I don’t care. I am not ashamed 
I shall simply, for the present, talk little, and eschew fire-proof gloves, 
lest I fall into certain ireadM habits irrevocably. 
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ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY FROM THE 
COMING MAN. 

AUTi^OB,”— Yes, Agapiz recammend autboTS to eat 
X • fish, because the phosphorus in it makes brains. So far yon are 
correct. §nt I cannot help yon to a decision about the amount 
you need to eat — at least, not with certainty. If the specimen composi- 
tion you send is about your fair usual average, I should judge that per- 
haps a couple of whales "would be all you would want for the present. 
Not the largest kind, but simply good, middling-sized whales. 


DANGER OF LYING IN BED. 

T he man in the ticket-office said, ‘‘Have an accident insurance 
ticket, also ] ” 

“No,” I said, after studying the matter over a little. “No, I 
believe not ; I am going to be travelling by rail all day to-day» How- 
ever, to-morrow I don't travel. Give me one for to-morrow.” 

The man looked puzzled. He said — 

“ But it is for accident insurance, and if you are going to travel by 
rail” 

“ If I am going to travel by rail I shan’t need it. Lying at home in 
bed is the thing I am afraid of.” 

I had been looking into this matter. Last year I travelled twenty 
thousand miles almost eutirely by rail ; the year before I traveHod over 
twenty-five thousand miles, half by sea and half by rail ; and the year 
before that I travelled in the neighbourhood of ten thousand miles, 
exclusively by rail I suppose, if i put in all the little odd journeys 
here and there, I may say I have travelled sixty thousand miles during 
the three years I have mentioned, a^tid never an accident. 

For* a good while I said to myself every morning, “Now, I have 
escaped thus far, ahd so the chances are just that much increas^ that I 
shall catch it this time. I will be shrewd,- and buy an accident ticket.” 
And to a dead moral certainty I drew a blank, and went to bed that 
night without a joint started or a hone splintered. I got tired of that 
sort of daily bother, and fell to buying accident tickets that were good 
for a month, I said to myself^ “ A man canit buy thirty blanks in one 
bundle.” 

But I was mistaken. There was never a prize in the lot. I could 
read of railw^ay accidents every day — ^the newspaper atmosphere was 
foggy with them ; but somehow they never came my w'ay. 1 found I 
•had spent a good deal of money in the aceid^bt business, and had 
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notlimg to show for it. My suspicions were^ aroused, and I began to 
hunt around for somebody that had won in this lottery. I found plenty 
of people who had invested, but not an individual that had ever had an 
accident or made a cent. I stopped buying accident tickets and went 
to ciphering. The result was astounding. The peril lay not in 

TRAVELLING, BUT IN STAYING AT HOME. 

I hunted up statistics, and was amazed to find tint, after all the gla^ 
ing newspaper heading concerning railroad disasters, less thah three 
hundred people had really lost their lives by those disasters in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. The Erie road was set down as the most murder^ 
ous in the list It had killed forty-six — or twenty-six, I do not exactly 
remember which, but I know the number was double that of any other 
road. But the fact straightway suggested itself that the JGrie was an 
immensely long road, and did more business than any other line in the 
country ; so the double number of killed ceased to be matter for sur- 
prise. 

By further figuring it appeared, that between New York and Kochester 
the Erie ran mght passenger-trains each way every day — sixteen alto- 
gether, and carried a daily average of 6000 persons. That is about a 
million m six months — ^the population of New York city. Well, the 
Erie kills from thirteen to twenty-three persons out of its million in six 
months ; and in the same time 13,000 of New York’s million die in their 
beds 1 My fiesh crept, my hair stood on end. “ This is appalling ! ” I 
said. “ The danger isn’t in travelling by rail, but in trusting to those 
deadly beds. I wiU never sleep in a bed again.” 

I had figured on considerably less than one-half the length of the 
Erie road. It was plain that the entire road must transport at least 
eleven or twelve thousand people every day. There are many short 
roads running out of Boston that do fully half as much ; a great many 
such roads. There are many roads scattered about the Union that do a 
prodigious passenger business. Therefore it was fair to presume that an 
average of 2600 p^sengers a day for each road in the country would be 
about correct. There are 846 railway lines in our country, and 846 
times 2600 are 2,115,000, So the railways of America move more than 
two minions of people eve^ day ; six hundred and fifty millions of 
people a year, wi^ont counting the Sundays. They do tliat, too, there 
IS no question about it; though where they get the raw material is 
clear beyond the jurisdiction of my arithmetic ; for I have hunted the 
census tkrough and through, md 1 find that there are not that many 
people in the United States by a matter of six hundred and ten millions 
at lie very least They must use some of the same people over again, 
likely. 

San Erancisco is one-eighth as populous aa New York ; there are 
60 deaths a week in the former and 500 a week in the latter — ^if 
they have luck. That is, 3120 deaths a year in San Francisco, and 
eight times as many in New York— say about 25,000 or 26,000. The 
h^th of the two places is the same. So we will let it stand as a 
feir presumption that tMs will Fold good all over the country, and^ 
that consequently 26!|^000 cut of every million of people we have’ 
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must die eveiy year. That amounts to one-fortieth of our total nopnla- 
tion. One million of us, then, die annually. Out of this million tea 
or twelve thousand are stabbed,^ shot, drowned, hanged, poisoned, or 
meet a similarly violent death in some other popular way, such as 
perishing by kerosene lamp and hoop-skirt conflagrations, getting buiied 
in coal-mines, fal^g off housetops, orealdng through church or lecture- 
room floors, taking patent medicines, or committing suicide in other 
forms. The Erie railroad kills from 23 to 46 ; the other 845 railroads 
kill an average 0^ one-third of a man each ; and the rest of that million, 
amounting in the aggregate to the appalling figure of nine hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand six hundred and thirty-one corpses, die naturally 
in their beds ! 

You will excuse me from taking any more chances on those beds. 
The railrodds are good enough for me. 

And my advice to all people is, Don^t stay at home any more than 
you can help ; but when you have got to stay at home a while, buy a 
package of those insurance tickets and sit up nights. You cannot be 
too cautious. 

The moral of this composition is, that thoughtless people grumble 
more than is fair about railroad management in the United States. 
When we consider that every day and night of the year full fourteen 
thousand railway trains of various kinds, freighted with life and armed 
with death, go thundering over the land, the marvel is, not that they 
kill three hundred human beings in a twelvemonth, but that they do 
not kOl three hundred times tliree hundred I 


A TRAVELLING SHOW. 

T here was a fellow travelling around in that country, said Mr 
Kickerson, with a moral-reli^ous show — a sort of scriptural 
panorama — and he hired a wooden-headed old slab to play the 
piano for him. After the first nightis performance the showman says — 
My friend, you seem to know pretty much all the tunes there arc, 
and you worry along first-rate. But then, don’t you notice that some-* 
times last night the piece you happened to be playing was a little rough 
on the proprieties, so to speak— didn’t seem to jibe with the general gait 
of the picture that was passing at the time, as it were — was a little 
foreign to the subject, you know — as if you didn’t either trump or follow 
suiti you understand 1 ’’ 

Well* no,” the fellow said; “he hadn’t noticed, but it might be; 
he had played along just as it came handy.” 

So they put it up that the simple old dummy was to keep his eye on 
the panorama after that, and as soon as a stunning picture was reeled 
out ne was to fit it to a dot with a piece of music that would help the 
audience to get the idea of the subject, and warm them up like a 
. meeting revival That sort of thing would corral their sym^thi^ the 
* showman said, « 
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There vaa a big audience that night— mostly mid^e-aged and old 
people wlio belong to the church, and took a strong interest in Bible 
matters, and the balance were pretty much young bucks and heifers— 
they always come out strong on panoramas, you know, because it gives 
them a chance to taste one another’s mugs in the dark. 

Well, the showman began to S'well himself up for his lecture, and the 
old mud-dobber tackled the piano and ran his fingers up and down once 
or twice to see that she was all right, and the fellow^ behind the ciirtain 
commenced to grind out the panorama. The showman balanced his 
weight on his right foot, and propped his hands over his hips, and fiung 
his eyes over his shoulder at the scenery, and said— 

Ladies and gentlemen, the painting now before you illustrates the 
beautiful and touching parable of the Prodigal Son. Observe the happy 
expression just breaking over the features of the poor, suffermg youth— 
so worn and weary with his long march ; note also the ecstasy beaming 
from the uplifted countenance of the aged father, and the joy that 
sparkles in the eyes of the excited group of youths and maidens, and 
seems ready to burst into the welcoming chorus from their lips. The 
lesson, my friends, is as solemn and instructive as the story is tender and 
beautiful.’’ 

The mud'dobber was all ready, and when the second speech was 
finished, struck up — 

“ Oh, we ’ll all get blind drunk, 

When Johnny comes marching home I ” 

Some of the people giggled, and some groaned a little. The showman 
couldn’t say a word ; he looked at the pianist sharp, but he was all lovely 
and serene — he didn’t know there wus anything out of gear. 

The panorama moved on, and the showman drummed up his girt and 
started in fresh. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the fine picture now unfolding itself to your 
gaze exhibits one of the most notable events in Bible history — our 
Saviour and His disciples upon the Sea of Galilee. How grand, how 
awe-inspiring are the reflections which the subject invokes! What 
sublimity of faith is revealed to us in this lesson from the sacred writ- 
ings ! The Saviour rebukes the angry waves, and walks securely upon 
the bosom of the deep 1 ” 

All around the house they were whispering, “ Oh, how lovely, .how 
beautiful ! ” and the orchestta let himself out again — . 

** A life on the ocean wave, 

And a home on the rolling deep I ” 

There was a good deal of honest sxdckering turned on this time, and 
considerable groaning, and one or two old deacons got up and went out. 
The sho-^an grated his teeth, and cursed the piano man to himself; 
hut the fellow sat there like a knot on a log, and seemed to thinlr he 
was doing first-rate. 

After things got quiet the showman thought he would make one more 
stagger at it any way, though his confidence was beginning to get 
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miglity s’fcaky. The snpes started the panorama grinding along again, 
and he says— ^ ^ ^ 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, this exquisite painting represents the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead by our Saviour. The subject has been handled 
with marvellous skill by the artist, and such touching sweetness and 
tenderness of expression has he thrown into it that I have kno^m 
peculiarly sensitive persons to be even affected to tears by looking at it. 
Observe the half-cbixfused, haK-inquiring look npon the countenance of 
the awakened ]j^azarus. Observe, also, the attitude and expression of 
the Saviour, who takes him gently by the sleeve of his shroud with one 
hand, while He points with the other toward the distant city.” 

Before anybody could get off an opinion in the case the innocent old 
ass at the piano struck up — 

* “ Come, rise up, William Ei-i-ley, 

And go along with me I ” 

It was rough on the audience, you bet. All the solemn old dats got 
up in a huff to go, and everybody else laughed till the windows rattled. 

The showman went down and grabbed the orchestra and shook him 
up, and says — 

That lets you out, you know, you chowder-headed old clam : Go 
to the door-keeper and get your money, and cut your stick— vamose the 
ranche ! Ladies and gentlemen, circumstances over which I have no 
control, compel me prematurely to dismiss the house.^* 


ADVICE TO GOOD LITTLE GIRLS. 

G ood little girls ought not to make mouths at their teachers for 
eveiy trifflug offence. This kind of retaliation should only be 
resorted to under peculiarly aggravating circumstances. 

If yon have nothing hut a rag doU stuffed with saw-dust, while one 01 
your more fortunate little playmates has a costly eliina one, you should 
treat her with a show of kindness nevertheless. And you ought not to 
attempt to make a forcible swap with her unless your conscience would 
justify you in it, and you know you are able to do it 

You ought never to take your little brother’s ‘^chawing-gum” away 
from him by main force *, it is better to beguile wdtb the promise of the 
first two dollars, and a half you find fl.oating down the river on a grind- 
Btone. In the simplicity natural to his time of life, he will regard it as 
a perfectly fair transaction. In all ages of the world this plausible 
fiction has lured the obtuse infant to financial ruin. 

If at any time you find it necessary to correct your brother, do not 
correct him with mud — never on any account throw mud at him, be- 
cause it will soil his clothes. It is better to scald him a little ; for then 
you attain two desirable results — ^you secure his immediate attention to 
the lesson you are inculcating, and at the same time, your hot water will 
have a tendency to remove impurities firomhis person— and possibly ths 
skin also, in spots, « 
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If your mother tells you to do a thing, it is wrong to reply that you 
won\ It is better and more becoming to intimate that you will do as 
ghe bids you, and then afterwards act quietly in the matter according to 
the dictates of your better judgment 

You should ever bear in mind that it is to your kind parents that you 
are indebted for your food and your nice bed and your beautiful clothes, 
and for the privilege of staying home from school whgn you let on that 
you are sick. Therefore you ought to respect their little prejudices*^nd 
humour their little whims, and put up with their Httle fjsdbles, until they 
get to crowding you too much. 

Good little girls should always show marked deference for the aged. 
You ought never to “sass” old people, unless they ‘‘sass*' you first. 


MAP OF PARIS. 

I PUBLISHED my Map of the Fortifications of Paris ” in my own 
paper a fortnight ago, but am obliged to reproduce it to satisfy the 
extraordinary demand for it which has arisen in military circles 
throughout the country. General Grant’s outspoken commendation 
originated this demand, and General Sherman’s fervent endorsement 
added fuel to it The result is that tons of these maps have been fed to 
the snifering soldiers of our land, but without avail. They hunger still 
We will cast these lines into the breach, and stand by and await the effect 
The next Atlantic mail will doubtless bring news of a European 
frenzy for the map. It is reasonable to expect that the siege of Paris 
will ne suspended till a German translation of it can be forwarded (it 
is now in preparation), and that the defence of Paris will likewise be 
suspended to await the reception of the French translation (now pro* 
pressing under my own hands, and likely to be unique). King 
William^s high praise of the map, and Napoleon’s frank enthusiasm 
concerning its execution, will ensure its prompt adoption in Europe as 
the only authoritative and legitimate exposition of the present mUitaiw 
situation. It is plain that if the Prussians cannot get into Paris with 
the facilities afforded by this production of mine, they ought to deliver 
the enterprise into abler hands. 

Strangers to me keep insisting that this map does not ‘^explain 
itself.” One person came to me with bloodshot eyes and a harassed 
look about him, and shook the map in my face, and said he believed I 
was some new kind of idiot I have been abused a good deal by other 
quick-tempered people like him, who came with similar complaints. 
Now, therefore, I yield willingly, and for the information of the 
ignorant will biiefiy explain the present military situation as illus- 
tra^ by the map. Part of the Prussian fbrces, under Prince Frederick 
William, are now boarding at the ** farm-house ” in the margin of the 
map. There is nothing between them and Vincennes but a rail fence 
in bad repair,^ Any corporal can see at a glance that they have only to 
bum it, pull it do'v^ crawl under, climb over, or walk around it, just 
ss the commander-in-chftef shaU'elect, Another portion of the Prussiaii . 
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Let the student who desires to contemplate the map stand 
on his head, or hold it before a Ickiking-glass. That will 
bring it right,” 

“ I have seen a great many maps in my time, but none 
that this map reminds m^e of.” — Trochu. 

“ I said to my son, Frederick William, * If you could only 
make a map like that, I should be perfectly willing to see 
you die — even anxious.’ ” — William I If . — Page 380, 
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forces are at Podim^ under Ton Moltke. They have nothing to do 
but float down the river Seine on a raft and scale the walls o? Paiis. 
Let the worshippers of that overrated soldier ^lieve in him still, and 
abide the result : for me, I do not believe he will ever think of a raft. 
At Omaha and the High Bridge are vast masoes of Prussian infantry, and 
it is only fair to say that they are likely to stay there, as that figure of 
a window-sash betayeen them stands for a brewery. Away up out of 
sight over the top of the map is the fleet of the Prussian navy, ready at 
any moment top^^come cavorting down the Erie Canal (unless some 
new iniquity of an unprincipled Legislature shall put up the tolls, and 
so render it cheaper to walk.) To me it looks as if Paris is in a 
singularly close place. She never was situated before as she is in this 
luap. Mark Twain. 


TO THE EEADEK 

The accompanying map explains itself. 

The idea of tins map is not original with me, but is borrowed from 
the great metropolitan journals. 

I claim no other merit for this production (if I may so call it) than 
that it is accurate. The main blemish of the city paper-maps, of which 
it is an imitation, is, that in them more attention seems paid to artistic 
picturesqueness than geographical reliability. 

Inasmuch as this is the first time I ever tried to draft and engrave 
ji map, or attempt anything in tlie line of art at all, the commendations 
the work has received, and the admiration it has excited among the 
people, have been very grateful to my feelings. And it is touching to 
reflect that by far the most enthusiastic of these praises have come Som 
people who iaow nothing at all about art. 

By an unimportant oversight I have engraved the map so that it reads 
wrong end first, except to left-handed people. I forgot that in order to 
make it right in print it should be drawn and engraved upside down. 
However, let the student who desires to contemplate the map stand on 
his head, or hold it before a looking-glass. That will bring it right. 

The reader will comprehend at a ^ance that that piece of river with 
the “ High Bridge ” over it got left out to one side by reason of a slip of 
the.graving-tool, which rendered it necessary to change the entire course 
of the River Rhin^, or else spoil the map. After having spent two days 
in digging and gouging at the map, I would have changed the course of 
the Atlantic Ocean bemre I would have lost so much work. 

I never had so much trouble with anything in my life as I had with 
this map. I had heaps of little fortifications scattered all around Paris 
at first, out every now and then my instrument would slip and fetch 
away whole mUes of batteries, and leave the vicinity as clean as if the 
Prussians had been there. 

The reader will find it well to frame this map for future reference, so 
that it may aid in extending popular intelligence, and dispelhng the 
• wide-spread ignorance of the day« « M aak Twain. 
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OFFICIAL COMMBNDATIONa 

It is tlie only map of the kind I ever saw. 

U. S. Graijt. 

It places the sitnation in an entirely new light 

• Bismarcjsu 

I cannot look upon it without shedding tears. - 

Bbigham Youno, 

It is very nice large piint 

Napoleon. 

My wife was for years afflicted with freckles, and, though everything 
was done for her relief that could be done, all was in vain. But, sir, 
since her first glan^ce at your map, they have entirely left her. She has 
nothing but convulsions now. 

J. Smith. 


If I had had this map I could have got out of Metz without any 
trouble. 


Bazaine. 


I have seen a great many maps in my time, but none that this one 
reminds me of. 


Teoohu. 


It is but fair to say that in some respects it is a truly remarkable map. 

w . T. Sheeman, 


I said to my son Frederick William, “ If you could only make a map 
like that I should be perfectly willing to see you die^ — even anxious.” 

William III. 


ABOUT BARBERS. • • 

A ll things change except barbers, the ways of barbers, and the sor- 
roundmgs of barbers. These never change. What one experiences 
in a barb^ef s shop the first time he enters one is what he always 
experiences in barbers^ shops afterwards till the end of his days. I got 
shaved this morning as usual. A man approached the door from Jones 
Street as I approached it from Main — a thing that always happens, I 
hurried up, but it was of no use ; he entered the door one httle step 
ahead of me, and I followed in on his heels and saw bim take the only 
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racant ckair, the one presided over hy the best barber* It always 
happei^ so. I sat down, hoping that I might fall heir to the chair 
belonging to the better of the remaining two barbers, for he had already 
begun combing his man’s hair, w^hile his comrade was not yet quite done 
rubbing up and oiling his customer’s locks. I watched the probabilities 
with strong interest. ^ When I saw that No. 2 was gaining on No. 1 my 
interest grew to solicitude. When No. 1 stopped a moment to make 
chai^^e on a bath “^ket for a new comer, and lost ground in the race, my 
solicitude rose t^nxiety. "WTien No. 1 caught up again, and both he 
and his cpmrade were pulling the tovrels away and brushing the powder 
from their customer’s cheeks, and it was about an even thing -which one 
would say Next I” first, my very breath stood still with the suspense. 
But when at the culminating moment No. 1 stopped to pass a comb 
a couple flrf times through Ms customer's eyebrows, I saw that he had 
lost the race by a single instant, and I rose" indignant and quitted tlie 
shop, to keep from falling into the hands of No. 2 ; fur I have none 
of that enviable firmness that enables a man to look calmly mto the 
eyes of a waiting barber and tell him he will wait for his fellow^barber’s 
chair. 

I stayed out fifteen minutes, and then went back, hoping for better 
luck. Of course all the chairs were occupied now, and four men sat 
vraiting, silent, unsociable, distraught, and looking bored, as men 
always do who are awaiting their turn in a barber’s shop. I sat down 
in one of the iron*armed compartments of an old sofa, and put in the 
time for a while reading the framed advertisementa of all sorts of 
quack nostrums for dyeing and colouring the hair. Then I read the 
greasy names on the private bay rum wttles ; read the names and 
noted the numbers on the private shaving cups in the pigeon**holes ; 
studied the stained and damaged cheap prints on the walls, of battles, 
early Presidents, and voluptuous recumbent sultanas, and the tiresome 
and everlasting young girl putting her grandfather’s spectacles on ; 
execrated in my heart the cheerful canary and the distracting parrot 
that few barber’s shops are without. Finally, I searched out the leaift 
dilapidated of last year’s illustrated papers that littered the foul centre* 
table, and conned tneir unjustifiable misrepresentations of old forgotten 
events. 

At last my turn came. A voice said “ Next !” and 1 surrendered ^ 
— No. 2, of course. It always happens so. I said meekly that I %vas in 
a hurry, and it affected him as strongly as if he had never heard it* He 
shoved up my head, and put a napkin under it He ploughed bis fingem 
into my collar and fixed a towel there. He explored my hair vutli hm 
claws and suggested that it needed trimming. I said I did not want it 
trimmed He explored again and said it was pretty long for the present 
slyle — better have a little taken off ; it needed it behind especially. I 
said I had had it cut only a week before. He yearned over it refieo 
tively a moment, and then asked with a disparaging manner, who cut 
iti I came back at him promptly with a “You did ! ’’ I had him 
there. Then he fell to stirring up his lather and regarding Mmaelf in 
, the glass, stopping now and then to get clos^ and examine his chin 
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critically or inspect a pimple. Then he lathered one side of my face 
thoroughly, and was about to lather the other, when a dog fight attracted 
his attention, and he ran to the window and stayed and saw it out, 
losing two shillings on the result in bets with the other barbers, a thing 
which gave me great siitisfaction. He finished lathering, and then began 
to rub in the suds with his hand. 

He now began to sharpen his razor on an old suspender, and was 
delayed a good deal on account of a controversy about f cheap masqu^ade 
bail he had figured at the night before, in red cambric ^d bogus ermine, 
as some kind of a king. He was so gratified with hemg chaffed about 
some damsel whom he had smitten with his charms that he used every 
means to continue the controversy by pretending to be annoyed at* the 
chafiings of his fellows. This matter begot more surveyings of himself 
in the glass, and he put down his razor and brushed his^hair with 
elaborate care, plastering an inverted arch of it down on his forehead, 
accomplishing an accurate part ” behind, and brushing the two wings 
forward over his ears with nice exactness. In the meantime the lather 
was drying on my face, and apparently eating into my vitals. 

Now he began to shave, digging his fingers into my countenance to 
Stretch the skin, bimdling an<i tumbling my head this way and that as 
convenience in shaving demanded, and expectorating pleasantly all the 
while. As long as he was on the tough sides of my face I did not 
suffer ; but when he began to rake, and rip, and tug at my chin, the 
tears came. He now made a handle of my nose, to ^sist him in shav- 
ing the comers of my upper lip, and it was by this bit of circumstantial 
evidence that I discovered that a part of his duties in the shop was to 
clean the kerosene lamps. I had often wondered in an indolent way 
whether the barbers did that, or whether it was the boss. 

About this time I was amusing myself trying to guess where he would 
be most likely to cut me this time, but he got ahead of me, and sliced 
me on the end of the chin before I had got my mind made up. He im-- 
mediately sharpened his razor — he might have done it before. I do not 
like a close shave, and would not let him go over me a second time. I 
tried to get him to put up his razor, dreading that he would make for 
the side of my chin, my pet tender spot, a place which a razor cannot 
touch twice without making trouble ; but he said he only wanted to just 
smooth off one little roughness, and in that same moment he slipped his 
razor along the forbidden ground, and the dreaded pimple-signs of a 
close shave rose up smarting and answered to the call .Now he soaked 
his towel in bay rum, and Sapped it all over my face nastily ; slapped 
it over as if a human being ever yet washed his face in that way. Then 
he dried it by slapping with the dry part of the towel, as if a human 
being ever dned his face in such a fashion ; but a barber seldom rubs 
vou like a Christian. Next he poked bay rum into the cut place witb 
his towel, then choked the wound with powdered starch, then soaked 
it with bay rum again, and would have gone on soaking and powdering 
it for evermore, no doubt, if I had not rebelled and begged off. He 
powdered my whole face now, straightened me up, and began to plough 
my hair thoughtfully with his hands. Then he suggested a shampoo, 
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md said my iiair Heeded it badly, very badly. I observed that I 
shampooed it myself very tboroughly in the bath yesterday. I “ had 
him ” again. He next recommended some of ** Smith's Hair Glorifier/’ 
and offered to sell me a bottle. I declined. He praised the new 
perfume, ‘‘Jones's Delight of the Toilet," and proposed to sell me 
some of that I declined again. He tendered me a tooth wash atrocity 
of his own invention, and when I declined offered to trade kniv^ 
with me. ♦ 

Efe returned to business after the miscairiage of this last enterprise, 
sprinkled me all over, legs and all, greased my hair in defiance of my 
protest against it, rubbed and scrubbed a good deal of it out by the rooti 
and combed and brushed the rest, parting it behind, and plastering the 
eternal inverted arch of hair down on my forehead, and then, while 
combing my scant eyebrows and defiling them with pomade, strung out 
an account of the achievements of a six-ounce black and tan terrier of 
his till I heard the whistles blow for noon, and knew I was five minutes 
too late for the train. Then be snatched away the towel, brushed it 
lightly about my face, passed bis comb tnrougb my eyebrows once more, 
and gaily sang out Next 1 ” 

This barber fell down and died of apoplexy two hours later. I am 
waiting over a day for my revenge — I am going to attend his funeral. 


AURELIA’S UNFORTUNATE YOUNG 
MAN. 


T he facts in the following case came to me by letter from a young 
lady who lives in the beautiful city of San Jos4 ; she is p^f^tly 
unknown to me, and simply signs herseli* “ Aurelia Mari%' wbicih 
may possibly be a fictitious name. But no matter, the poor girl is aimi^ 
bearturoken by the misfortunes she has undergone, and so confused by the 
conflicting counsels of misguided friends and insidious enemies, that she 
does not know what course to pursue in order to extricate herself from 
the web of difficulties in which she seems almost hopelessly involved. 
In this dilemma she turns to me for help, and supplicates for mv gmdance 
and instruction with a moving eloq^uence that would touch the heart 01 


a statue. Hear her sad story v ^ 

She says that when she was sixteen years old she met and lovei^ with 
all the devotion of a passionate nature, a young man from New Jersey, 
named Williamson Breckinridge Carutbers, who was some six yms her 
semor. They were engaged, with the free consent of their mends , and 
Sves, Sfor a timlTt semed aa if their career destmed to W 
characterised by an immnnity from sorrow beyond the usud lot of 
humanity. But at last the tide of fortune turned ; voung Camthens 
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became infected with sniall-^ox of the most virulent type, and when ha 
recovered from his illness, his face was pitted like a waffle-mould and 
his comeliness gone for ever. Aurelia thought to break off the engage- 
ment at first, but pity for her unfortunate lover caused her to postpone 
the marriage-day for a season, and give him another trial 

The very day before the wedding was to have taken place, Breckin- 
ridge, while absorbed in watching the flight of a balloon, walked into a 
wefl and fractured one of his legs, and it had to be ^hken off abovii the 
knee. Again Aurelia was moved to break the engag^ent, but again 
love triumphed, and she set the day forward and ^ve him another 
chance to reform. 

And again misfortune overtook the unhappy youth. He lost one arm 
by the premature discharge of a Fourth-of-July cannon, and within three 
months he got the other pulled out by a carding-machine. • Aurelia’s 
heart was almost crushed by these latter calamities. She could not but 
be deeply grieved to see her lover passing from her by piecemeal, feeling, 
as she did, that he could not last for ever under this disastrous process 
of reduction, yet knowing of no way to stop its dreadful career, and in 
her despair she almost regretted, like brokers who hold on and lose, that 
she had not taken him at first, before he had suffered such au alarming 
depreciation. Still her brave soul bore her up, and she resolved to bear 
with her friend’s unnatural disposition yet a little longer. 

Again the wedding-day approached, and again disappointment over- 
shadowed it : Caruthers fell iu with the erysipelas, and lost the use of one 
of his eyes entirely. The friends and relatives of the bride, considering 
that she had already put up with more than could reasonably have beea 
expected of her, now came forward and insisted tihat the match should 
be broken ofl’j hut after wavering awhile, Aurelia, with a generous 
spirit which did her credit, said she had reflected calmly upon the 
matter, and could not discover that Breckinridge was to blame. 

So she extended the time once more, and he broke his other leg. 

It was a sad day for the poor girl when she saw the surgeons reverently 
bearing away the sack whose uses she had learned by previous experience, 
and her heart told her the bitter truth that some more of her lover was 
gone. She felt that the field of her affections was growing more and 
more circumscribed every day, but once more she fiowned down her 
relatives and renewed her betrothal. 

Shortly before the time set for the nuptials another disaster occurred. 
There was but one man scalped by the Owens Eiver Indians last year. 
This man was Williamson Breckinridge Caruthers, of New Jersey. He 
was hurrying home with happiness in his heart, when he lost his hair 
for ever, and in that hour of bitterness he almost cursed the mistaken 
mercy that had spared his head. 

At last Anxelia is in serious perplexity as to what she ought to do. 
She still loves her Breckinridge, she writes, with truly womanly feeling 
— she still loves what is left of him — but her parents are bitterly opposed 
to the match, because he has no property and is disabled from woiing, 
and she has not suflicient means to support both comfortably. “Now, 
what should she do 1 ” she asks with painful and anxious solicitude. 
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It is a delicate question ^ it is one wMch involTes the lifelong happi^ 
ness of a woman, and that of nearly two4hirds of & man, and I feel that 
It would be assuming too great a responsibility to do more than uiahe a 
mere suggestion in the case. How would it do to build to hini ? II 
Aurelia can afford the expense, let her furnish her mutilated lover with 
wooden arms and wooden legs, and a glass eye and a wig, and give him 
another show ; give him ninety days, without grace, and if he does not 
breai his neck in me meantime, marry him and take the chances. It 
does not seem to^e that there is much risk, any w^ay, Aurelia, because 
if he sticks to his propensity for damaging himself every time he sees a 
good opportunity, his next experiment is bound to finish him, and then 
you are all right, you know, married or single. If married the wowlen 
legs, and such other valuables as he may possess, revert to the 
widow, a5d you see you sustain no actual loss save the eheri'^lied 
fragments of a noble but most unfortunate hn Riband, who honestly 
strove to do right, but whose extraordinary instincts were against 
him. Try it, hiaria I I have thought the matter over carefully aiui 
well, and it is the only chance I see for you. It would have been 
a happy conceit on the part of Caruthers if he had started with his 
neck and broken that first ; but since he has seen fit to choose a 
different policy and string himself out as long as |>ossible, I do 
not think we ought to upbraid him for it if he has enjoyed it. We 
must do the best we can imder the circumstances, and tiy not tc 
feel exasperated at him. 


FIRST INTERVIEW WITH ARTEMUS 
WARD. 

I HAD never seen him before, He brought letters of introduction 
-from mutual friends in San Francisco, and by invitation I break* 
fasted with him. It was almost religion, there in the silver mines, 
to precede such a meal with whiskey cocktails. Artemus, with the true 
cosmopolitan instinct, always deferred to the customs of the country he 
was in, and so he ordered three of those abominations. Hingston was 
present. I am a match for nearly any beverage you can mention 
except a whiskey cocktail, and therefore I said I would rather not 
drink one. I said it would go right to my head, and confuse me so that 
I would be in a helpless tangle in ten minutes. I did not want to act 
like a lunatic before strangers. But Artemus gently insisted, and I 
drank the treasonable mixture under protest, and felt all the time that 
, I was doing a thing I might be sorry for. In a^minute or two I began 

2 B 
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to hnagine that mj ideas were clouded, I waited in great anxiety 
for the conversation to open, with a sort of vague hope that my 
understanding would prove clear, after all, and my misgivings ground- 
less. 

Artemus dropped an unimportant remark or two, and then assumed 
8 look of superhuman earnestness, and made the following astounoing 
speech. He said : — ^ 

** Now there is one thing I ought to ask you about before I forget 
it. You have been here in Silverland — here in Nev^a — two or three 
years, and, of course, your position on the daily press has made it 
necessary for you to go down in the mines and examine them care- 
fully in detail, and therefore you know all about the silver-mining 
business. Now, what I want to get at is — is, well, the way the 
deposits of ore are made, you know. For instance. Now, as I under- 
stand it, the vein which contains the silver is sandwiched in between 
casings of granite, and runs along the ground, and sticks up like a 
curb-stone* Well, take a vein forty feet thick, for example, or eighty, 
for that matter, or even a hundred — say you go down on it with a 
shaft, straight down, you know, or with what you call 'incline,* 
maybe you go down five hundred feet, or maybe you don’t go down 
but two hundred — any way you go down, and all the time this vein 
grows narrower, when the casings come nearer or approach each 
other, you may say — ^that is, when they do approach, which of 
course they do not always do, particularly in cases where the nature of 
the formation is such that they stand apart wider than they otherwise 
would, and which geology has failed to account for, although everything 
in that science goes to prove that, all things being equal, it would if it 
did not, or would not certainly if it did, and then of course they are. 
Do not you think it is ? ” 

I said to myself : — 

"Now I just knew how it would be — ^that whiskey cocktail has done 
the business for me *, I don’t understand any more than a clam.” 

And then I said aloud — 

« I— -l—that is — if you don’t mind, would you — would you say that 
over again ? I ought 

" Oh, certainly, certainly I You see I am very unfamiliar with the 
subject, and perhaps I don’t present my case clearly, but I ” 

" No, no — no, no — you state it plain enough, but that cocktail has 
muddled me a little. But I will — ^no, I do understand for that matter ; 
hut I would get the hang of it all the better if you went over it again — 
and 1 *11 pay better attention this time.” 

He said, " Why, what I was after was this.” 

[Here he became even more fearfully impressive than ever, and 
emphasised each particular point by checking it off on his finger 
ends,] 

"This vein, or lode, or ledge, or whatever you call it, runs along 
between two layers of granite, just the same as if it were a sandwich. 
Very well. Now, suppose you go down on that, say a tnouaand feet, or 
maybe twelve hundred don’t really matter), before you drift, and then • 
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you start your drifts, some of them across the ledge, and others along 
the length of it, where the sulphurets — 1 believe they call them huI- 
phurets, though why they should, considering that, so far as I can see, 
the main dependence of a miner does not so lie, as some suppose, 
but in which it cannot be successfully maintained, wherein the same 
should not continue, while part and parcel of the same ore not com- 
mitted to either ^ the^ sense referred to, whereas, under dilferent 
circulnstances, the most inerperienced among us could not detect it if 
it were, or mighty verlook it if it did, or scorn the very idea of such a 
thing, even though it were palpably demonstrated as such. Am I not 
right ? ” 

I said, sorrowfully — “I feel ashamed of myself, Hslt Ward. I 
know I ought to understand you perfectly well, but you see that 
treacherous whiskey cocktail has got into my head, and now I cannot 
understand even the simplest proposition. 1 told you how it would 
be.” 

Oh, don’t mind it, don’t mind it ; the fault was my own, no doubt 

-—though I did think it clear enough for” 

Don’t say a word. Clear ! Why, you stated it as clear as the sun 
to anybody but an abject idiot ; hut it ’a that confounded cocktail that 
has played the mischief.” 

** No ; now don’t say that. I’ll begin it all over again, and ” 

“Don’t now — for goodness sake, don’t do anything of the kind, 
because I tell you my head is in such a condition that I don’t 
believe I could understand the most trifling question a man coxdd ask 
me.” 

“Now, don’t you be afraid. I’ll put it so plain this time that 
you can’t help but get the hang of it. We will begin at the very 
beginning.” (Xeaning far across the table, with determmed impressive- 
ness wrought upon his every feature, and fingers pve}»ared to keep 
tally of ea 3 i point as enumerated ; and I, leaning forward vnth pain- 
ful interest, resolved to comprehend or perish.] “You know the 
vein, the l^ge, the thing that contains the metal, whereby it eon* 
stitutes the medium between all other forces, whether 01 present 
or remote agencies, so brought to bear in favour of the former 
against the latter, or the latter against the former or all, or both, or 
compromising the relative differences existing witliin the radius whence 
culminate the several degrees of similarity to which ” 

I said — “ Oh, hang my wooden head, it ain’t any use ! — it ain’t any 
use to try— I can’t understand anything. The plainer you get it the 
more I can’t get the hang of it” 

I heard a suspicious noise behind me, and turned in time to see 
Hingston dodging behind a newspaper, and quaking wdth a gentle 
ecstasy of laughter. I looked at Ward again, and he had thrown off his 
dread solemmty and was laughing also. Then I saw that I had been 
sold— that I had been made the victim of a swindle in the way of a 
string of plausibly worded sentences that didn’t mean anything under 
the Btm. Axtemus Ward was one of the best fellows in the world, and 
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one of the most companionahle. It has been said that he was 
not fluent in conversation, but, Tfith. the above experience in my xnind^ 
I ^er. 


CURING A cold/ 

I T is a ^od thing, perhaps, to write for the amusement of the public, 
but it is a far higher and nobler thing to write for their instruc- 
tion, their profit, their actual and tangible benefit. The latter 
is the sole object of this article. If it prove the means of sestoring to 
health one solitary sufferer among my race, of iighting up once more 
the fire of hope and joy in his faded eyes, of bringing back to his dead 
heart again the quick, generous impulses or other days, I shall be amply 
rewarded for my labour ; my soul will be permeated with the sacred 
delight a Christian feels when he has done a good, unselfish deed. 

Having led a pure and blameless life, I am justified in believing that 
no man who knows me will reject the suggestions I am about to make, 
out of fear that I am trying to deceive him. Let the public do itself 
the honour to read my experience in doctoring a colcL as herein set 
forth, and then follow in my footsteps. 

When the White House was burned in Virginia, I lost my home, my 
happiness, my constitution, and my trunk. The loss of the two first-named 
articles was a matter of no great consequence, since a home without a 
mother or a sister, or a distant yonn§ female relative in it, to remind you, 
by putting your soiled linen out of sight and taking your boots down off 
the mantel-piece, that there are those who think about you and care 
for you, is easily obtained. And I cared nothing for the loss of my 
happiness, because not being a poet, it could not be possible that melan- 
choly would abide with me long. But to lose a good constitution and 
a better trunk were serious misfortunes. On the day of the fire my 
constitution succumbed to a severe cold, caused by undue exertion in 
getting ready to do something. I suffered to no purpose, too, because 
the plan I was figuring at for the extinguishing of the fire was so 
elaborate that I never got it completed until the middle of the follo.wing 
week. 

The first time I began to sneeae, a friend told me to go and bathe my 
feet in hot water and go to bed. I did so. Shortly afterwards, another 
Mend advised me to get up and take a cold shower-bath. I did that 
also. Within the hour, another friend assured me that it was policy to 
** feed a cold and starve a fever,'' I had both. So I thought it best to 
fill myself up for the cold, and then keep dark and let the fever starve 
awhile. 

In a case of this kind, I seldom do things by halves ; I ate pretty 
heartily ; I conferred my custom upon a stranger who h^ just opened 
^restaurant that moaning ; he near me m respectful suenco 
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imtij I finished feeding my cold, when he inquired if the people 
awut Virginia were much afflicted with colds 1 I told him I thought 
they were. He then went out and took in his sign. I started down 
toward the office, and on the way encountered another bosom friend, who 
told me that a quart of salt water, taken warm, would come as neat 
curing a cold as anything in the world* I hardly thought I had room 
for it, but I triedit anyhow. The result was surprising. I believed 1 
xiaa 4 ;lirown up my immortal souL 

ISlow, as I am ^ving my experience only for the benefit of those who 
ore troubled witn the distemper I am writing about, I feel that they 
will see the propriety of my cautioning them against following such 
portions of it as proved inefficient with me, and acting U]*on this con- 
viction, I warn them against warm salt -water. It may be a good en .)Ugh 
remedy, bht I think it is too severe. If I had another cold in the head, 
and there were no course left me but to take either an eartiiquake or a 
quart of warm salt water, I would take my chances on the earthquake. 

After the storm which had been raging in my stomach had subsided, 
and no more good Samaritans happening along, 1 went on borrowing 
handkerchiefs again and blowing them to atoms, as had been my cu.^tom 
in the early stages of mj- cold, until I came across a ladj who had just 
arrived from over the plains, and who said she had lived m a p^of the 
country where doctors were scarce, and had from necessity; acquired con- 
siderable skill in the treatment of simple ** family complaints,” I knew 
she must have had much experience, for she appeared to be a hundred 
and fifty years old. 

She mixed a decoction composed of molasses, aquafortis, turpentine^ 
and various other drugs, and instructed me to take a wine-glass full of 
it every fifteen minutes. I never took but one dose j that was ^ough ; 
it robbed me of ah moral principle, and awoke every unworthy impulse 
of my nature. Under its malign influence my brain conceived miracles 
of meanness, but my bands were too feeble to execute them ; at that 
time, had it not been that my strength had surrendered to a succession 
of as^ults from infedlible remedies for my cold, I am satisfied that I 
would have tried to rob the graveyard. Like most other people, I often 
feel mean, and act accordingly ; but until I took that medicine I had 
never revelled in such supernatural depra-inty, and felt proud of it. At 
the end of two days I was ready to go to doctoring again. I took a few 
more unfailing remedies, and finally drove my cold from mv head to 
my lungs. 

I got to coughing incessantly, and my voice fell below zero ; I con- 
versed in a thundering base, two octaves below my natural tone ; I 
could only compass my regular nightly repose by coughing myself 
down to a state of utter exhaustion, and then the moment I began to 
talk in my sleep, my discordant voice woke me up again. 

My case grew more and more serious every day. Plain gin was 
recommended ; I took it. Then gin and molasses j I took that 
Then gin and onions ; I added the onions, and took all tliree. I 
detected no partictiiar result, however, except that 1 had acquired a 
• breath like a Du«*ard*ffc ♦ 
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I found I liad to travel for my tealth. I went to Lake Bigler with 
my reportorial comrade, Wilson, It is gratifying to me to reflect that 
we travelled in considerable style ; we went in the Pioneer coach, and 
my friend took all his baggage with him, consisting of two excellent 
silk handkerchiefs and a daguerreotype of his grandmother. We sailed 
and hunted and fished and danced all day, and I doctored my cough ^ 
night. By managing in this way, I made out to improve every hour in 
the twenty-four. But my disease continued to grov^ worse. ^ 

A sheet-bath was recommended. I had never refused a remedy yet, 
and it seemed poor policy to commence then ; therefoi^ I determined to 
a sheet-bath, notwithstanding I had no idea what sort of arranore- 
ment It was. It was administered at midnight, and the weather was 
very frosty. My breast and back were bared, and a sheet (there ap- 
peared to be a thousand yards of it) soaked in ice-water, was wound 
around me until I resembled a swab for a Columbiad. 

It is a cruel expedient. When the chilly rag touches one's warm 
flesh, it makes him^start with sudden violence, and gasp for breath just 
as men do in the death agony. It froze the marrow in my bones, and 
stopped the beating of my heart. I thought my time had come. 

Young Wilson said the circumstance reminded him of an anecdote 
about a negro who was being baptized, and who slipped from the 
parson’s grasp, and came near being drowned. He floundered around, 
though, and mially rose up out of the water considerably strangled, and 
furiously angry, and started ashore at once, spouting water like a whale, 
and remarlmg, with great asperity, that ‘‘One o’ dese days some 
gen’lman^s nigger gwyne to get killed wid jes’ such dam foolishness as 


Never take a sheet-bath — never. Next to meeting a lady acquaint- 
ance, who, for reasons best known to herself, don’t see you when she 
looks at you, and don’t know you when she does see you, it is the most 
uncomfortable thing in the world. 

But, as I was saying, when the sheet-bath faOed to cure my cough, a 
lady Mend recommended the application of a mustard plaster to my 
breast. I believe that would have cured me effectually, if it had not 
been for young Wilson. When I went to bed, I put my mustard 
plaster — which was a very gorgeous one, eighteen inches square — where 
I could reach it when I was ready for it. But young Wilson got 
hungry in the night, and— here is food for the imagination. 

After sojourning a week at Lake Bigler, I went to Steamboat Springs, 
and beside the steam baths, I took a lot of the vilest medicines that 


were ever concocted. They vrould have cured me, but I had to go back 
to Virginia, where, notwithstanding the variety of new remedies I 
absorbed every day, I managed to aggravate my disease by carelessness 
and undue exposure. 

I finally concluded to visit San Francisco, and the first day I got 
there, a lady at the hotel told me to drink a quart of whisky every 
twenty -four hours, and a triend up town recommended precisely the 
same course. Each advised me to tie a quart ; that made half a gallom 
\ did it. and still Hvo, ^ 
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^ Now, with the Mndest motives in the world, I offer for the considera* 
taon of consumptive patients the variegated course of treatment t have 
lately gone through. Let them try it ; if it don’t cure, it can’t mow 
than kill them. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

I DO mt wish to write of the personal habits of these strange creatures 
solely, hut also of certain curious details of various kinds concern- 
ing them, which, belonging only to their private life, have never 
crept into print Knowing the Twins intimately, I feel that I am 
peculiarly well qualified for the task I have taken upon myself. 

^ The Siamese Twins are naturally tender and affectionate in disposi- 
tion, and have clung to each other with singular fidelity throughout a 
long and eventful fife. Even as children mey w^ere insej^arable com- 
panions ; and it was noticed that they always seemed to prefer each 
other’s society to that of any other persons. They nearly always 
played together ; and, so accustomed was their mother to this pwuliarity, 
that, ’whenever both of them chanced to be lost, she usually only hunted 
for one of them — satisfied that when she found that one sue would find 
his brother somev^here in the immediate neighbourhood. And vet these 
creatures were ignorant , and unlettered — barbarians themselves and 
the offspring of barbarians, who knew not the light of phihisophy and 
science. What a withering rebuke is this to our boasted civilmtion, 
with its quarrellings, it wranglings, and its separations of br^abers 5 
As men, the Twins have not alw^ays lived in perfect accord j but, 
still there has always been a bond between them which nmde 
them unwilling to go away from each other and dwell apart They 
have even occupied the same house, as a general thing, and it is 
believed that they have never failed to even sleep together on any 
night since they were bom. How surely do the habits of a lifetime 
become second nature to us ! The Twins always ^ to bed at tbe same 
time ; but Cbaiag usually gets up about an hour betore bis brother. By 
an understanding between themselves, Chang does all the in-door work 
and Eng runs aU the errands. This is because Eng likes to go out j 
Chang’s habits are sedentary. However, Chang always goes alon^. 
Eng is a Baptist, but Chang is a Roman Cathtbc ; still, to ^ease his 
brother, Chang consented to be baptized at the same time that Eng was, 
on condition that it should not “ count” During the War they were 
strong partizans, and both fought gallantly all through the great struggle 
— Eng on the Union side and Cnang on the Confederate. They took 
each other prisoners at Seven Oa^ nut the proofs of capture were so 
evenly balanced in ^vour of each* that a army court had to bo 
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assembled to determine which one was properly the captor, and which 
the captive. The jury was unable to agree for a long time ; but the 
vexed question was finally decided by agreeing to consider them both 
prisoners, and then exchanging them. At one time Chang was convicted 
of disobedience of orders, and sentenced to ten days in the guard-house, 
but Eng, in spite of all arguments, felt obliged to share his imprison- 
ment, notwithstanding he himself was entirely innocent ; and so, to 
save the blameless brother from steering, they had to dischaTgeJt)oth 
from custody — ^the just reward of faithfulness. 

Upon one occasion the brothers fell out about something, and Chang 
knocked Eng down, and then tripped and fell on him, whereupon both 
clinched and began to beat and gouge fe^ch other without mercy. The 
bystanders interfered, and tried to separate them, but they could not do 
it, and so allowed them to fight it out In the end both were disabled, 
and were carried to the hospital on one and the same shutter. 

Their ancient habit of going always together had its drawbacks when 
they reached man's estate, and entered upon the luxury of courtiag. 
Bom feu in love with the same gml. Each tried to stem clandestine 
interviews with her, but at the critical moment the other would always 
turn up. By and by Eng saw, with distraction, that Chang had won 
the girl's affections ; and, from that day forth, he had to bear with the 
agony of being a witness to all their dainty billing and cooing. But 
with a magnanimity that did him infinite credit, he succumbed to his 
fate, and gave countenance and encouragement to a state of things that 
bade fair to sunder his generous heart-strings. He sat from seven every 
evening until two in the morning, listening to the fond foolishness of 
the two lovers, and to the concussion of hundreds of squandered kisses 
--for the privilege of sharing only one of which he would have given 
his right hand. But he sat patiently, and waited, and gaped, and 
yawned, and stretched, and longed for two o’clock to come. And he 
took long walks with the lovers on moonlight evenings — sometimes 
traversing ten miles, notwithstanding he was usually suffering from 
rheumatism. He is an inveterate smoker; but he could not smoke 
on these occasions, because the young lady was painfully sensitive to 
the smell of tobacco. Eng cordially wanted them married, and done 
with it ; but although Chang often asked the momentous question, the 
young lady could not gather sufficient courage to answer it while -Eng 
by. However, on one occasion, after having walked some "sixteen 
miles, and sat up till nearly daylight, Eng dropped asleep, fiom sheer 
e3diaustiotii, and then the question was asked and answered. The lovers 
were married.^ AU acquainted with the circumstances applauded the 
noble brother-in-law. ms unwavering faithfulness was the theme ot 
evesy tongue. He had stayed by them all through their long and 
arduous courtship ; and when at last they were married, he lifted his 
hands above their heads, and said with iimpressive xmetion, Bless ye, 
my child:^ X will never desert ye ! " and he kept his word. Fidelity 
like tins is ail too rare in this cold world. 

By and by Eng fell in love with his sister-in-law's sister, and married 
her, and since that day thgy have all lived together, night and day, in 
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m exoee^ng sociability which is touching md beautiful to behold, and 
is a scathing rebuke to our boasted civilisation. 

The sympathy existing between these two brothers is so close and so 
refined that the feeUngs, the impulses, the emotions of the one are 
instantly experienced by the other. When one is sick, the other is 
sick ; when one feels pain, the other feels it ; when one is angered^ the 
other^s temper takes nre. We have already seen with what happy 
facilijy they both^ell in love with the same girl. Now, Cliang is 
bitterly opposed to aU forms of intemperance, on prhiciple ; but Eng is 
the reverse--for, Vhile these men's feelings and emotions are so closely 
wedded, their reasoning faculties are unfettered ; their thoughts are fre^ 
Chang belongs to the Good Templars, and is a hard-wnrking and enthu- 
siastic supporter of all temperance reforms. But, to his bitter distress, 
every now«and then Eng gets drunk, and, of course, that makes Chang 
drunk too. This unfortunate tiling has been a great sorrow to Chang, 
for it almost destroys his usefulness in his favourite held of effort. As 
sure as he is to head a great temperance procession Eng ranges up along- 
side of him, prompt to the minute, and drunk as a lord ; but yet no 
more dismally and hopelessly drunk than his brother, who h^ not 
tasted a drop. And so the two b^^in to hoot and yell, and throw mud 
and bricks at the Good Templars ; and of course they break up the 
cession. It would be manifestly wrong to punish Chang for what Eng 
does, and, therefore, the Good Templars accept the untoward situation^ 
and suffer in silence and sorrow. They have officially and deliberately 
examined into the matter, and find Chang blameless. They have taken 
the two brothers and filled Chang full of warm water and sugar and 
jEhig full of whisky, and in twenty-five minutes it was not possible to 
tell which was the drunkest Both were as drunk as loons — and on hot 
whisky punches, by the smell of their breatk Yet all the while Chaiig's 
mo^^d principles were unsullied, his conscience clear ; and so all just 
men were forced to confess that he was not morally, but only physically 
drunk. By every right and by every moral evidence the man was 
strictly sober ; and, therefore, it caused his friends all the more anguish 
to see him shake hands with the pump, and try to wind his watch with 
Ms night-key. 

There is a moral in these solemn warnings — ox, at least, a wamxaem 
these solemn morals ; one or the other. No matter, it is somehow. iLet 
lis heed it ; let us profit by it. 

I could say more of an instructive nature about these interesting 
beings, but let what I have written suffice. ... 

Having foi^otten to mention it sooner, I will remark, m condusion, 
that the ages of the Siamese Twins are respectively fifty-one and 
three years 
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A VISIT TO NIAGARA. 

%yfARK TWAIK visiUd Niapara Falls. He was seeking out i 
JlVJL sities that are said to abound at this celebrated resort^ 
suddenly found what he styles ' 

/T 

THE NOBLE RED MAN. 

The tioble Red Man has always been a Mend and darling of i 
love to read about him in tales and legends and romances, 
read of his inspired sagacity, and his love of the wild free life c 
tain and forest, and Ms general nobility of character, and hi, 
metaphorical manner of speech, and his cMvalrous love for tl 
maiden, and the picturesque pomp of his dress and accout 
E^ecially the picturesque pomp of his dress and accoutrements 
I found the shops at Niagara Falls full of dainty Indian bead-v 
stunning moccasins, and equally stunning toy figures rep] 
human beings who carried their weapons in holes bored throi 
arms and bodies, and had feet shaped like a pie, I was fil 
emotion. I knew that now, at last, I was going to come fac< 
with the noble Red Man. 

A lady clerk in a shop told me, indeed, that all her grand 
curiosities were made by the Indians, and that they were pier 
the Falls, and that they were Mendly, and it would not be danj 
speak to them. And sure enough, as I approached the bridge 
over to Luna Island, I came upon a noble Son of the Forest sitti 
a tree, diligently at work on a bead reticule. He wore a sloucl 
brogans, and had a short black pipe in his mouth. Thus does t 
ful contact with our effeminate civilisation dilute the picturesq 
wMch is so natural to the Indian when far removed from ^ 
native haunts, I addressed the relic as follows : — 

^ Is the Wawhoo- Wang- Wang of the Whack-a- Whack happ] 
the great Speckled Thunder sigh for the war path, or is his b 
tented with dreaming of the dusky maiden, tne Pride of the 
Does the mighty Sachem yearn to drink the blood of his en 
is he satisfied to make bead reticules for the pappooses of the ’ 
Speak, sublime relic of bygone grandeur — venerable ruin, spea 

The relic said — 

An’ is it mesilf, Dennis Hooligan, that ye'd be takin' foi 
Injin, ye drawlin’, lantern-jawed, spider-legged divil 1 By t 
that played before Moses, I ’ll ate ye ! " 

I went away from theire. 

By and by, in the neighbourhood of the Terrapin Tower, 
upon a gentle daughter of the aborigines in fringed and bead 
skin moccasins and leggins, seated on a bench, with her prel 
about her. She had carved out a wooden chief that 
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family resemblance to a clothes-pin, and was now boring a hole through 
his abdomen to put his bow through. I hesitated a moment, and then 
addressed her : 

“ Is heart of the forest maiden heavy 1 Is the Laughing Tadpole 
lonely ? Does she mourn over the extinguished council-fires of her 
race, and the vanished glory of her ancestors ? Or does her sad spirit 
wander afar toward the hunting-grounds whither her brave Gobbler-of- 
the-L^htnings is gi#ne ? Why is my daughter silent ? Has she aught 
against the paleface stranger ? " 

The maiden sai4— 

Faix, an’ is it Biddy Malone ye dare to be callin’ names ? Lave this, 
or I '11 shy your lean carcass over the cataract, ye sniveling blaggard! ” 

I adjourned from there also. 

Confound these Indians ! ” I said. ** They told me they were tame ; 
but, if appearances go for anything, I should say they were all on thft 
war path. 

I made one more attempt to fraternise with them, and only one. 1 
came upon a camp of them gathered in the shade of a great tree, making 
wampum and moccasins, and addressed them in the language of fdend* 
ship *. 

“ Noble Bed Men, Braves, Grand Sachems, War Chiefs, Squaws, and 
High Muck-a-Mucks, the paleface from the land of the setting sua 
greets you ! You, Beneficent Polecat — ^you, Devourer of Mountains — 
you, Roaring Thundeigust — you, Bully Boy with a Glass Eye— the 
paleface from beyond the great waters greets you all 1 War and 
pestilence have thinned your ranks, and destroyed your once proud 
nation. Poker and seven-up, and a vain modem expense for soap, un* 
known to your glorious ancestors, have depleted your purses. Appro- 
priating, in your simplicity, the property of others, has gotten you into 
trouble. Misrepresenting facts, in your simple innocence, has damaged 
your reputation with the soulless usurper. Trading for forty-rod 
whisky, to enable you to get drunk and happy and tomahawk your 
families, has played the everlasting mischief with the picturesque pomp 
of your dress, and here you are, m the broad light of the lunete* nth 
century, gotten up like tne ragtag and bobtail of the purlieus of New 
York. For shame 1 RememlSr your ancestors ! Recall their mighty 
deeds ! Remember Uncas I — and Red Jacket ! — and Hole in the Day 1 
— and Horace Greeley! Emulate their achievements! Unfurl your- 
selves under my banner, noble savages, illnstrious guttersnipes ” 

“ Down wid bim ! “ Scoop the blaggard ! “ Bum him 1 ” Hang 

him ! ^ Dhrown him ! ” 

It was the quickest operation that ever was. I simply saw a sudden 
flash in the air of duhs, brickbats, fists, bead-baskets, ana moccasms — a 
single flash, and they all appeared to hit me at once, and no two of them 
in the same place. In the next instant the entire trilie was upon me. 
They tore all the clothes off me ; they broke my arms and legs ; they 
gave me a thump that dented the top of my head till it would hold 
coffee like a saucer ; and, to crown their dis^aceful proceedings and add 
insnlt to injury, they threw me over the Niagarj^ Falk, and I got wet 
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About ninety ora Hundred feet from the top, the remains of my vest 
caught on a projecting rock, and I was almost drowned before I could 
get loose. I Anally fell, and brought up in a world of white foam 
at the foot of the Fall, whose celled and bubbly masses towered up several 
inches above my head. Of course I goi into the eddy. I sailed round 
and round in it forty-four times— chasing a chip and gaming on it — each 
round trip a half mile — ^reaching for the same hush^on the hank forly- 
four times, and just exactly missing it by a hair*s-breadth every ti3ne. 

At last a man walked down and sat down close to Jihat bush, and put 
a pipe in his mouth, and Ut a match, and followed me with one eye and 
kept the other on the match, while he sheltered it in his hands from the 
wind. Presently a puff of wind blew it out The next time I swept 
around he said — ^ 

“ Got a match ? ” 

Yes ; in my other vest Help me out, please.” 
for Joe.” 

When I came round s^in, I said — 

Excuse the seemingly impertinent curiosity of a drowning man, but 
will you explain this singular conduct of yours ? ” 

With pleasure. I am the coroner. f)on’t hurry on my account I 
can wait for you. But I wish I had a match.” 

I said — “ Take my place, and I ^11 go and get you one,” 

He declined. Tim lack of confidence on his part created a coldness 
between us, and from that time forward I avoided him. It was my idea, 
in case anything happened to me, to so time the occurrence as to throw 
my custom into the hands of the opposition coroner over on the 
American side. 

At last a policeman came along, and arrested me for disturbing the 
peace by yelling at people on shore for help. The judge fined me, hut I 
had the advant^e of him. My money was with my pantaloons, and my 
pantaloons were with the Indians. 

Thus I escaped. I am now lying in a very ciitioal condition. , At 
least I am lying anyway — critical or not critical 

I am. hurt all over, but I cannot tell the full extent yet, because the 
doctor is not done taking the inventory. He will make out my manifest 
this evening. However, thus far ha thinks only sixteen of my wounds 
are fatal. I don't mind the others. 

Upon regaining my right mind, I said — 

“ It is an awful savage tribe of Indians that do the bead work and 
moccasins for Niagara Fails, doctor. Where are they feom 1 ” 

Limerick, my son,” 

X shall not be able to finish mj remarks about Niagara Falls until 1 
get better. 
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SENDING THEM THROUGH. 

B en HALLIEAY was a man of prodimons energy, wlio used to send 
mails and pa^engers dying across me continent in liis overland 
^tage-coaches like a very whirlwind— two thousand long miles in 
ifteen days and a^alf, by the watch ! But this fragment of history ia 
xot about Ben Hafliday, but about a young New York boy by the name 
)f Jack, who travelled with our small party of pilgrims in the Holy 
jand * (and who had gone to California in Mr Halliday^s overland coaches 
.hxee years Jjefore, and had by no means foigotten it or lost his gushing 
idmiration of Mr H.) 

Aged nineteen. Jack was a good-hearted and well-meaning boy, who 
lad been reared in the city of New York, where, although he learnt a 
p:eat many useful thmga, his Scriptural education had been a good deal 
leglected— to such a degree, indeed, that all Holy Land History was fresh 
md new to him, and all Bible names mysteries that had never disturbed 
lis virgin ear. Also in our party was an elderly pilgrim who was the 
reverse of J ack, in that he was learned in the Scriptures and an enthusiast 
;once mi ng them. He was our encyclopedia, and we were never tired 
)f listening to his speeches, nor he of making them. He never jmssed a 
jelebrated locality, from Bashan to Bethlehem, without illuminating it 
idth an oration. One day, when camped near the ruins of Jericho, he 
burst forth with something like this— 

Jack, do you see that range of mountains over yonder that bounds 
die Jordan valley 1 The mountains of Moab, Jack 1 Think of it, my 
boy — the actual mountains of Moab — renowned in Scripture history ! 
We are standing face to face with those illustrious crags and peaks- -and 
for aU we know (dropping his voice impressively) onr eyes ma/y be resting 
%t this very moment upon th^ spot WHEKE LIES XKE Mtstkeious Geavs 
)F Moses 1 Think of it, Jack ! ” 

<< Moses who ? ” (falling inflection). 

Moses who ? Jack, you ought to be ashamed of your ciiminal ignor- 
mce, "^^y, Moses the great guide, soldier, poet, lawgiver of ancient 
tsra?! 1 Jack, irom where we stand, to Egypt, stretches a fearful desert 
;hrec hundred miles in extent— and across that desert that wonderful 
nan brought the Ohildren of Israel! — guiding them with unfailing saga* 
uty for forty years over the sandy desolation and among the obstructing 
rocks and hills, and landed them at last, safe and sound, within sight of 
this veiy spot; and where We now stand they entered the Promised 
Land with anthems of rejoicing I It was a wonderful, w'ouderful thing 

to do, Jack 1 Think of it 1 ^ rr it- ^ 

“ F'orty yeo/rs f Only three hundred miles t Humph ! Ben Halliday 
would have fetched them through in thirty-six hours I * 

The boy meant no harm. He did not know that he had said any* 

♦ See The Innocent® Abro^l” 
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Jxmg tjbat was wrong or irreverent. And so no one scolded him or felt 
)ffended with him — and nobody could, but some ungenerous spirit in- 
sapable of excusing the heedless blunders of a boy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

/- 

H ]V /rOBAL STATISTICIAN."— I don't want any of your statistics, 
iVi I took your whole batch and lit my pipe with it. I hate your 
kind 01 people. You are always ciphering out how much a 
nan's health is injured, and how much his intellect is unpaired, and 
jLOW many pitiful dollars and cents he wastes in the course of ninety- 
two years' indulgence in the fatal practice of smoking ; and in the 
sq^ually fatal practice of drinking coffee ; and in playing billiards occa- 
sionally ; and in taking a glass of wine at dinner, &c. &c. &c. And 
you are always figuring out how many women have been burned to 
death because of the dangerous fashion of wearing expansive hoops, 

&C. &c. You never see more than one side of the question. You are 
blind to the fact that most old men in America smoke and drink coffee, 
although, according to your theory, they ought to have died young ; and 
that hearty old Englishmen drink wine and survive it, and portly old 
Dutchmen both drink and smoke freely, and yet grow older and fatter 
all the time. And you never try to find out how much solid comfort^ 
relaxation, and enjoyment a man derives from smoking in the course of 
a lifetime (which is worth ten times the money he would save by letting 
it alone), nor the appalling aggregate of happiness lost in a lifetime by 
your kind of people from not smoking. Ot course you can save money 
Dy denying yourself all those little vicious enjoyments for fifty years ; 
but then what can you do with it 1 What use can you put it tb 1 Money 
can't save your iufinitesimal soul All the use that money can be put 
to is to purchase comfort and enjoyment in this life ; therefore, as you 
are an enemy to comfort and enjoyment, where is the use of accumulat* 
ing cash ? It won't do for you to Say that you can use it to better 
purpose in furnishing a good table, and in charities, and in supporting 
tract societies, because you know yourself that you people who have no 
petty vices are never known to give away a cent, and that you stint your* 
selves so in the matter of food that you are always feeble and hungry. 
And you never dare to laugh in the daytime for fear some poor wretch, 
seeing you in a good humour, will try to borrow a dollar of you ; and 
in church you are always down on your knees, with your eyes buried in 
the cushion, when the contribution-box comes around ; and you never 

g ’ve the revenue officers a full statement of your income. Now you 
aow all these things yourself, don’t you ] Very well, then, what is the 
use of your edging out your miserable lives to a lean and withered old 
age 1 What is the use of your saving money that is so utterly worthless 
to you ? In. a word^ wl?y don't you go off somewhere and die »ud not 
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be always trying to seduce people into becoming as ornery ^ and un- 
loveable as you are yourselves, by your ceaseless and villanous 
statistics?” I don’t approve of dissipation, and I don’t indulge 

in it either ; but I haven’t a particle of confidence in a man who has 
no redeeming petty vices whatever, and so I don’t want to bear from 
you any more. I think you are the very same man who read me a long 
lecture last week about the deeding vice of smoking cigars, and then 
came 4)ack, in my Absence, witn your reprehensible fire-proof gloves on, 
and carried off mj^beautiful parlour stove. 

"Simon Wheeler,” Sonora.-— The following simple and touching 
remarks and accompanying poem have just come to hand from the rich 
gold-mining region of Sonora : 

« 

To Mr Mark Twain : The within parson, which I have set to poetry under the 
name and style of “ He Done His Level Best,” was one among the whitest men 
I ever see, and it an’t every man that knowed him that can find it in his heart 
to say he ’s glad the poor cuss is busted and gone home to the States. Be was 
here in an early day, and he was the handyest man about takin’ holt of anything 
that come along you most ever see, I judge. He was a cheerful, stirrin’ cretur’, 
always doin’ somethin’, and no man can say he ever see him do anything by 
halvers. Preachin’ was his nateral gait, but he wam’t a man to lay back and 
twidle his thumbs because there didn’t happen to be nothin’ doin’ in his own 
especial line— no, sir, he was a man who would meander forth and stir up some<« 
thing for hisself . His last acts was to go his pile on ** kings-end ’’ (calklatin’ to fill, 
but which he didn’t fill), when there was a flush ” out agin him, and nateiully, 
you see, he went under. And so he was cleaned out, as you may say, and m 
struck the home«traU, cheerful but flat broke. I knowed this talonte<i man in 
Axkansaw, and if you would print this humbly tribute to his gorgis abiiitie#, yoo 
would greaHy obleege his onhappy friend. 

EE DONE HIS LEVEL BEST, 

Was he a mining on the fiat— 

He done it with a zest j 

Was he a leading of the choir—* 

He done his level best. 

If he ’d a reglar task to do. 

He never took no rest ; 

Or if *twas off-and-on— the sam®— 

• He done his level best. 

If he was preachin’ on his beat, 

He *d traanp from east to west, 

And north to south— in cold and heat. 

He done his level best. 

He ’a yank a sinner outen (Hades)/ 

And land him with the blest ; 

Then snatch a prayer % waltz in again. 

And do his level best. 

• Here 1 have taken a slight liberty with the oririnal MS. " Hades doci ttsst 

• make such good metre as the other word of one syDabfe, but it sounds better. 
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He’d cuss and sing and howl and pray* 
And dance and drink and jest, 

And lie and steal — all one to him — 

He done his level best. 

Whate’er this man was sot to do, 

He done it with a zest j 
No matter what his contract was, 

He ’d do his level best. ^ 


Verily, this man was gifted with " gorgis abilities/' and it is a happi* 
ness to me to embalm the memory of their lustre in these columns. If 
it were not that the poet crop is unusually large and rank in California 
this year, I would encourage you to continue 'writing, Simon Wheeler ; 
but, as it is, perhaps it might be too risky in you to enter against so 
much opposition. 

« Phofebsional Beggae.” — N o ; you are not obliged to take green- 
backs at par, 

‘‘ Melton Mowbray,” * Dutch Flat . — This correspondent sends a lot 
of doggerel, and says it has been regarded as very good in Dutch Flat. 
I give a specimen in verse : — 

” The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of his spears was like stars on the sea ; 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 

There, that will do. That may be very good Dutch Flat poetry, but 
it won’t do in the metropolis. It is too smooth and blubbery ; it reads 
like buttermilk gurgling from a jug. What the people ought to have k 
something spirited — something like J ohnny Comes Marching Home,” 
However, keep on practising, and you may succeed yet. There is genius 
in you, but too much blubber. 

Amateur Serenades.” — Y es ; I will give you some advice, and do 
it with a good deal of pleasure. I live in a neighbourhood which is well 
stocked with young ladies, and consequently 1 am excruciatingly sensi- 
tive upon the subject of serenading. Sometimes I suffer. In the first 
place, always tune your instruments before you get within three hundred 
yards of your destination. This will enable you to , take your adored 
unawares,^ and create a pleasant surprise by launching out at once upon 
your music. It astoni^es the dogs and cats out of their presence ctf 
mind, too, so that if you hurry you can get through before tliey have a 

* This piece of pleasantry, published in a San Francisoo paper, was mistaken 
ly the country journals for seriousness, and many and loud were the denuncia- 
tions of the ignorance of author and editor, in not knowing that tJie lines i« 
question were written h?*' Bytojiu” 
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chance to recover anci interrupt you i besides^ there is nothing captivat* 
mg m the sounds produced in tuning a lot of melancholy guitars aud 
fiddles, and neither does a group of able-bodied sentimental young men 
BO engaged look at all dignified. Secondly, clear your throats and do all 
the coughing you have got to do before you arrive at the seat of war. I 
have known a young lady to be ruthlessly startled out of her slumbers 
by such a sudden and direful barking and h'm*h»in-ing that ahe 
imaged the house was beleagured by patients from the neighbouring 
hospital. Do you suppose the music was able to make her happy after 
tlmt ? Thirdly, ddici't stand right under the porch and howi, but get 
out in the middle of the street, or better still, on the other side of it 
Distance lends enchantment to the sound. If you have previousiy 
transmitted a hint to the lady that she is going to be serenaded, she viill 
understand whom the music is for ; besides, if you occupy a neutral 
position in the middle of the street, maybe all the neighbours round 
will take stock in your serenade, and invite you to take wme with them. 
Fourthly, don^t sing a whole opera through; enough of a thing 
enough. Fifthly, don’t sing " Lilly Dale.” The profound satisfaction 
that most of us derive from the reflection that the girl treated of in that 
song is dead, is constantly marred by the resurrection of the lugubrious 
ditty itself by your kind of people; Sixthly, don't let your screaming 
tenor soar an octave above ml the balance of the chorus, and remain 
there setting everybody's teeth on edge for four blocks around ; and, 
above all^ don't let him sing a solo ; probably there is nothing in the 
world so suggestive of s^ene contentment and perfect bliss as the spec*' 
tacle of a mf chewing a dish-rag ; but the nearest approach to ft is 
your reedy tenor, standing apart, in sickly attitude, with head thrown 
back and eyes uplifted to the moon, piping his distressing solo. Now , do 
not pass lightly over this matter, friend, but ponder it with that serious- 
ness which its importance entitles it to. Seventhly, after you have run 
all the chickens and dogs and cats in the vicinity distracted, and rou^d 
them into a frenzy of crowing and cackling, and yowling, and caterw^aul- 
ing, put up your dreadful instruments and go home. Eighthly, as soon 
as you start, gag your tenor — otherwise he will be letting off a screech 
every now and Sien, to let the people know he is around. Your amateur 
tenor is notoriously the most self-conceited of all God's creatures. 
Tenthly, don't go serenading at all ; it is a wicked, unhappy, mid sedi- 
tious practice, and a calamity? to all «3uls that are weary and dedre to 
slumber and^ at. rest. 

OliXiB Xxoama” in^det , — ** My life is a failme; I have adored 

wildly, madly, and filie whom 1 love has turned coldly from me and ahedhor 
i^Tections upon another. What ^ould you advise me to do t ** 

You should set your affections on another, also — c«p on several, il 
there are enough to go round. Also, do everything you can to make 
your former flame unhappy. There is m absurd idea disseminated in 
novels, that the happier a girl is with another man, the happier it makee 
old lover she h^s blighted Don’t allow yourself to believe any ^juek 
" “ ‘ 2c 
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aonsense as that The more cause that giii finds to regret that she did 
not marry you, the more comfortable you will feel over it It isn’t 
poetical, but it is mighty sound doctrine. 

“Arithmbtious.” Virginia, Nevada . — it would take a cannon ball 
seconds to travel four miles, and 3| seconds to travel the next four, and 3J to 
travel the next four, and if its rate of progress continued to diminish in the 
same ratio, how long would it take it to go fifteen hundred millions of miles ? 

I don’t know. ^ 

“Ambitious Lbabner,” Oakland. — Yes; you '^e right — America 
was not discovered hy Alexander Selkirk. 

“ Disoaeded Lovtol*^— I loved, and still love, the beautiful Edwitha Howard, 
and intended to marry her. Yet, during my temporary absence at Benicia, last 
week, alas! she married Jones. Is my happiness to be thus hl3Ested for life? 
Have 1 no recess ? ” 

Of course you have. AH the law, written and unwritten, is on your 
side. The intention and not the act constitutes crime— in other words, 
constitutes the deed. If you call your bosom friend a fool, and iTitend it 
for an insult, it is an insult ; but if you do it playfully, and meaning np ^ 
insult, it is not an insult If yon discharge a pistol accidentally^ and kill 
a man, you can go free, for you have done no murder ; hut if you try to 
kill a man, and manifestly intend to kni him, but fail utterly to do it, 
the law still holds that the intention constituted the clime, and you am 
guilty of murder. Ergo, if you had married Edwitha chccidentcdly, and 
without really intendmg to do it, you would not actually he married to 
her at all, because the act of marnage could not he complete without the 
intention. And ergo, in the strict spirit of the law, since you deliberately 
intended to marry Edwitha, and didn’t do it, you are married to her all 
the same — ^because, as I said before, the intention constitutes the crime. 

It is as clear as day that Edwitha is your wife, and your redress lies in 
laking a club and m^dlatin^ Jones with it as much as you can. Any 
man has a right to protect Ms own wife from the advances of other men. 
But you have another alternative — ^you were married to Edwitha firsts 
because of your deliberate intention, and now you can prosecute her for 
bigamy, in subsequently marrying Jones, But there is another phase 
in this complicated case : You intended to marry Edwitha, and conse- 
q^uently, according to law, she is jjour wife— there is no getting ^ound 
•fliat ; hut she di(5i’t marry you, and if she never intended to many you, 
you are not her husband, of course. Ergo, in marrying- t^nes, she was 

S of bigamy, because she was the wife of anoth&^a^ 5 

is all very well as far as it goes — but then, dm|^ 9 TaseJ^n?had no 
other husband when she married Jones, and -cons^Pently she was 
guilty of bigamy. Now, according to this view of the case, J ones marned ' 
% spinster, who was a widow at the same time and another man’s at 
the same time, and yet who had no husband and never had ^one, an^ev^ 
had any intenMm of getting married, and therefore, of course, had 
been married 5 and by the same reasoning you are a bachelor, because 
you have never been ^uy one’s hmhandi and a married man, because 
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you have a wife living ; and to all intents and purposes a 
bemuse you have been deprived of that wife ; and a <K>nsuininate for 

f oing off to Benicia in the first place, while things were so mixed. And 
y this time I have got myself so tangled up in the intricacies of this 
extraordinary case that I shall have to give up any further attempt to 
advise you — I might get confused and fail to make myself understood. 
^ think I could take up the argument where I left off, and by following 
it closely awhile, pdi^haps I could prove to your satisfaction, either that 
you never existed at all, or that you are dead now, and consequently 
don^t need the faMile^ Edwitha— -I think I could do that, if it would 
afford you any comfort. 

Arthur Augustus.” — No ; you are wrong ; that is the proper way 
to throw a brickbat or a tomahawk ; but it doesn’t answer so well for a 
bouquet ; you i.vill hurt somebody if you keep it up. Turn your nose- 
gay upside down, take it by the stems, and toss it with an upw^ard 
sweep. Did you ev^ pitch quoits ? that is the idea. The practice of 
recklessly heaving i mm ense solid bouquets, of the general size and 
weight of prize cabbages, from the dizzy altitude of the galleries, is 
dangerous and very^ reprehensible. Now, night before last, at the 

Academy of Music, just after Signorina Imd finished that exqui-» 

site melody, The Last Kose of Summer,” one of these floral pile-drivers 
came cleaving down through the atmosphere of applause, and if she 
hadn’t deployed suddenly to the right, it would have driven her into the 
floor like a shingle-nail. Of course that bouquet w’aa well meant ; but 
how would you like to have been the target I A sincere compliment is 
always grateful to a lady, so long as you don’t try to knock her down 
with it, 

“ Young Mother.” — And so you think a baby is a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever 1 Well, the idea is pleasing, but not original ; every 
cow thinks the same of its own calf. Perhaps the cow may not think it 
so elegantly, but still she thinks it neverthmess. I honour the cow for 
, it. We all honour this touching maternal instinct wherever we find it, 
be it in the home of luxury or in the humble cow-shed. But really, 
madam, when I come to examine the matter in all its beamgs, I find 
that the correctness of your assertion does not manifest in aU 
cases* A soiled baby, with a neglected nose, cannot be conscientiously 
regarded as a thing of beauty ; and inasmuch as babyhood spans but 
three short years, no baby is competent to be a joy for ever,” It 
pains me thus to demolish two-thirds of your pretty sentiment in a 
single sentence 1 but the position I hold in this ch^ requires that I 
s ba fl not permit you to deceive and mi^ead the public with your plau- 
sible figures of speech. I know a female baby, aged eighteen months, 
in this city, whidi cannot hold out as a joy ” twenty-four hours on a 
stretch, let alone “ for ever.” And it possesses some of the most remark- 
able eccentricities of character and appetite that have ever fallen under 
my notice. I will set down here a statement of this ijffant’s operations 
• (conceived, planned, and carried out by itself, and without suggestion 
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ox assistance from its motlier or any one else), during a single day j 
and what I shall say can he substantiated by the sworn testimony of ; 
witnesses. ^ , 

It commenced by eating one dozen large blue-mass pills, bos and all ; ! 

then it fell down a flight of stairs, and arose with a blue and purple knot 
on its forehead, after which it proceeded in quest of further refreshment , « 

and amusement. It found a glass trinket ornamented with brass- work 
— smashed up and ate tiie glass, and then swallow^ the brass. JThen it 
drank about twenty drops of laudanum, and more than a dozen table- I 
spoonfuls of strong spirits of camphor. The reason <^hy it took no more ' ; 
laudanum was because there was no more to take. After this it lay ! 

down on its back, and shoved five or six inches of a silver-headed whale- , 1 
bone cane down its throat ; got it fast there, and it was all its mother - [ 
could do to pull the cane out again, without puILing out® some of the J 

child with it. Then, being hungry for glass again, it broke up several ]; 

wine-glasses, and fell to eating and swallowing the fragments, not mind- ^ | 
ing a cut or two. Then it ate a quantity of butter, pepper, salt, and h 
California matches, actually taking a spoonful of butter, a spoonful of , 
salt, a spoonful of pepper, and three or four lucifer matches at each 
mouthful. (I wiE remark here that this thing of beauty likes painted > ' 
German luciiers, and eats aU she can get of them ; but she infi ni t ely ? 
prefers California matches, which I regard as a compliment to our home '}/ 
manufactures of more than ordinary value, coming, as it does, from one ' 
who is too young to flatter.) Then she washed her head with soap and . 
water, and afterwards ate what soap was left, and drank as much of the i 
suds as she had room for ; after which she sallied forth and took the cow ’ I 
familiarly by the tad, and got kicked heels over head. At odd times ; Jf 
during the day, when this joy for ever happened to have nothing par- "yfe 
ticular on hand, she put in the time by dimbing up on places, and ^ 
falling down off them, uniformly damaging herself in the operation* ' | 
As yoimg^ as she is, she speaks many wor<3fi tolerably distinctly ; and ^ | 
being plain-spoken in other respects, blunt and to the point, she opens 
conversation with all strangers, male or female, with the same formul^ 

** How do, Jim 1 Not being familiar with the ways of children, it is 
possible that I have been magnifying into matter of surprise things : 
which may not strike any one who is familiar with infancy as being ' ! 
at all astonishing. However, I caimot believe that such is the case, and 
so I repeat that my report of this bahy^s performances is strictly^true t 
and if any one doubts it, T can produce the child. I will ftirther engage 
that she will devour anything that is given her (reserving to myself only ; 
the right to exclude anvils), and fall down from any place to which she : 
may be elevated (merely stipulating that her preference for alighting on - 1 
her head shall be respected, and, therefore, that tiie elevation chosen 
shall be high enough to enable her to accomplish this to her satisfac- 
tion.) But I find I have wandered from my subject; so, without 
further argument, I will reiterate my conviction that not all babies 
axe things of beauty and joys for ever. | 

AaiTHiiETious.'* Nmxdd , — am an enthnidastio student ! 
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mafhematics, and it is so vexations to me to find my progress constantly fthpcded 
by these mysterious arithmetical technicalities. Non" do tell me the 
difference is between geometry and conchology ? ^ 

Here ym come again with your arithmeMcal conimdrornSj when I am 
suffering death with a cold in the head. If you could have seen the 
expression of scorn that darkened my countenance a moment ago, and 
was instantly split ^om the centre in every direction like a fractured 
looking-glass by my last sneeze, you never would have written that 
disgraceiui question. Conchology is a science which has nothing to do 
with mathematics rit relates only to shells. At the same time, however, 
a man who opens oysters for an hotel, or shells a fortified town, or sucks 
eggs, is not, strictly speaking, a concbologist — a fine stroke of sarcasm 
that, but it will be lost on such an unintellectual clam as you. Kow 
compare conchology and geometry together, and you ^viU see what the 
difference is, and your question udll be answered. But don't torture 
me with any more arithmetical horrors {for I detest figures) until you 
know I am rid of my cold. I feel the bitterest animosity towards you 
at this moment — bothering me in this may, when I can do nothing but 
sneeze and rage and snort pocket-handkerchiefs to atoms. If I had you 
In range of my nose, now, I would blow your brains out 


TO RAISE POULTRY.^ 

S eriously, from early youth I have taken an especial interest 
in the subject of poultry-raising, and so this membership tonchec 
a ready sympathy in my breast. Even as a school-boy, poultiy^-raising 
was a study with me, and I may say without egotism that as early as 
the age of seventeen I was acquainted with all the best and speediest 
methods of raising chickens, from raising them ofi a roo^ by burning 
lucifer matches under their noses, down to lifting them on a fence on a 
frosty nierht by insinuating the end of a warm board under their heels. 
By tie time I was twenty years old, I really suppose I liad raised more 
noultry than any* one individual in all the section round about there, 
K w cMok4 came to know my talent, by and by. The youth o£ 
both sexes ceased to paw the earth for worms, and old roosters that 
..TOB to crow, “ remained to pray,” when I passed by. 

I have had so much experience in the raising of fowls that 1 canwt 
hut that a few hints from me might be useful to the Society. 

The two methods I have -already touched upon are very simple, and ^ 
only used in the raising of the commonest class of fowls j one is mr 

* Ti-iv; a letter written to a pnuitry Sicietr that hod eonfemd a eomplimen- 
. feary mombership upon tb© author^ « 
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summer, the other for winter. In the one case you start out witli a 
friend along about eleven o’clock on a summer’s night (not later, 
because in some States — especially in California and Oregon — chickens 
always rouse up just at midnight and crow from ten to thirty minutes, 
according to the ease or difficmty they experience in getting the public 
waked up), and your friend carries with him a sack. Arrived at the 
hen-roost ^our neighbour’s, not your own), you light a match and hold 
it under first one and then another pullet’s nose until they are ^ling 
to go into that bag without making anjr trouble about it. You then 
return home, either taking the b^ with you or paving it behind, 
according as circumstances shall dictate. lf.B . — I have seen the time 
when it was eligible and appropriate to leave the sack behind and 
walk off with considerable velocity, without ever leaving any word 
where to send it « 

In the case of the other method mentioned for raismg poultry, your 
friend takes along a covered vessel with a charcoal fire m it, and you 
carry a long slender plank. This is a frosty night, understand. Arrived 
at the tree, or fence, or other hen-roost (your own if you are an idiot), 
you warm the end of your plank in your friend’s fire vessel, and then 
raise it aloft and ease it up gently against a slumbering chicken’s foot. 
If the subject of your attentions is a true bird, be will infallibly return 
thanks with a sleepy cluck ox two, and step out and take up quarters 
on the plank, thus becoming so conspicuously accessory before the fact 
to his own murder as to msie it a grave question in our minds, as it 
once was in the mind of Blackstone, whether he is not really and 
deliberately committing suicide in the second degree. [But you enter 
into a contemplation of these legal refinements subsequently — ^not then.] 

When you wish to raise a fine, large, donkey-voiced Shai^hai rooster, 
you do it with a lasso, just as you would a bull. It is because he must 
be choked, and choked effectually, too. It is the only goo^ certam 
way, for whenever he mentions a matter which he is oordiafly interested 
in, the chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that he secures somebody 
else’s immediate attention to it too, whether it be day or night 

The Black Spanish is an exceedingly fine bird and a costly one. 
Thirty-five dollars is the usual figure, and fifty a not uncommon price for 
a specimen. Even its eggs are worth from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
a-piece, and yet are so unwholesome that the city physician seldom or 
never orders them for the workhouse. Still I have once or twice .pro- 
cured as high as a dozen at a time for nothing, in the dark of the moon. 
The best way to raise the Black Spanish fowl is to go late in the evening 
and raise coop and all. The reason I recommend this' method is, that the 
birds being so valuable, the owners do not permit them to roost around 
promiscuously, but put them in a coop as strong as a fire-proof safe, and 
keep it in the kitchen at night. The method I speak of is not always 
a bright and satisfying success, and yet there are so many little articles 
oi yertu about a kitchen, that ii you fail on the coop you can generally 
bring away something else. I brought away a nice sted trap one night, 
worth ninety wnts. 

But what is the use»in my pouring out my whole intellect on this 
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flubject t I have eho^m the Western New York Poultiy Society that 
they have taken to their bosom a party who is not a spring chicken W 
any means, but a man who knows all about poultry, and is just as 
up in the most efficient methods of raising it as the President ofSe 
institution himsell. I thank these gentlemen for the honorary member* 
ship they have conferred upon m^ and shall stand at all times ready 
and willing to testify my good feeling and my official zeal by deeds as 
well as by this hast% penned advice and information. Whenever they 
are ready to go to raising poultry, let them call for me any evening ^ter 
eleven o^clock, andj shall be on hand promptly. 


CALIFORNIAN EXPERIENCE, 

A FORTY-NINER’* (as the first emigrants to Califoniia are stiU 
called, in memory of the year 1849), who long ago returned from 
the Pacific, has discovered the following poem among his forgotten 
papers, and sends it for insertion in these pages. His note states that 
he picked it up in the streets of Stockton, Califorma, twenty years ago ; 
and, the endorsement on the back, and the old and yellow aspect of the 
MS., are good evidence of his truthfulness. Miners were very plenty in 
Stockton in those old days, and among them were many in whose hearts 
this ‘^Lament” would nave found an answering chord, and in their 
apparel an eloquent endorsement ; but that is aU past now. Stockton 
has no miners any more, and no celebrity, except as being the place 
where the State insane asylum is located. But that celebrity is broad 
and well established ; so much so, that when one is in California and 
tells a person he thinks of going to Stockton, the remark must be ex- 
plained, or an awkward report may get out. You w'ould not say in 
New York that a friend of yours had gone to Sing Sing, without explain- 
ing that he was not accredited to the penitentiary— unless he was ; in 
which case the explanation would be unnecessary elaboration of b 
remark ^at was elaborate enough before. 


THE MINER’S LAMENT. 

High on a rough and dismal crag, 

Where Kean might spout, “ Ay 1 there s the mb. 
Where oft, no doubt, some xnidnight hag 
Had danced a jig with Be^zebub, 

There stood, beneath the pale moonlight, 

A miner grim, with visage long, 

Who vexed the drowsy ear of night 
With dreadful rhyme and diamal^ng. 
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He sang, “ I have no harp or lut© 

To sound the stem decrees of Fato 3 
I once possessed a two-holed flute, 

But that Z sold to raise a stake* 

Than wake thy strains, my wild tin-pan. 

Affright the crickets from their lairs ; 

Make wood and mountain ring again. 

And terrify the grizzly hears. 

My heart is on a distant shore, c 
My gentle lore is far away ; 

She di-eams not that my clothes aro tor© I 
.And all besmeared with dirty clay 3 ^ 

^he little knows how much of late. 

Amid these dark and dismal scenes, 

1 Ve struggled with an adverse fate, 

And lived, ah, me I on pork and beans, ^ 

*• Oh ! that a bean would never grow 
To fling its shadow o’er my heart ; 

My tears of grief are hard to flow, 

But food like this must make them start. 

The good old times have passed away, 

And aU things now are strange and new. 

All save my shirt and trousers grey. 

Three stockings and one cowhide shoe ! 

“ Oh, give me back the days of yore, 

And all those bright though fading scenes— 
Connected with that happy shore 
Where turkeys grow, and dams, and greens— 
Those days that sank long weeks ago 
Deep in the solemn grave of time, 

And left no trace that man may know. 

Save trousers all patched up behind I 
And boots all worn, and shirts all tom, 

Or botched with most outrageous stitches — 
Oh, give me back those days of yore, 

And take these weather-beaten breeches ! ^ 


“THE UNION— RIGHT OR WRONG?*" 

I CAN assure jrou, ladies and gentlemen, that Nevada had lively 
newspapers m those days. 

My great competitor among the reporters was Boggs of the Umm^ 
an excellent reporter. 

Once in three or four months he would get a little intoxicated ; hut, 
as a general thinp, he was a wary and cautious drinker, although always 
ready to damp himself a little with the enemy. 

He had the advantage of me in one thing \ he could get the monthly 
public school report, and I could not, because the principal* hated mj 
sheet — ^the Enterprise, 


head master of the school. 
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Oae gnowy mght, when the report was due^ I started ont, sadly won- 
dering how I was to get it 

Presently, a few steps up the almost deserted street^ I stumbled on 
Boggs, and ashed him where he was going. 

After the school report” 

1 11 go along with you.” 

^*No, $if, I excuse you.” 

“ Have it yoiir own way.” 

A saloon-heeper^s boy passed by with a steaming pitcher of hot punch, 
and Boggs snuned^he fragrance gratefully. 

He gazed fondly after me boy, and saw him start up the Enim^iu 
stairs. 


I wish ^ou could help me get that school business, but since you 
canl, I must run up to the Un^ office and see if I can get a proof 
of it after it ’s set up, though I don't begin to suppose I can. Good 
night ” 

" Hold on a minute. I don't mind getting the report and sitting 
around with the boys a little, while you copy it, if you 're willing to 
drop down to the principal's with me.” 

“ Now you talk like a human being. Come along.” 

We ploughed a couple of blocks through the snow, got the report, a 
short document, and soon copied in our office. 

Meantime, Boggs helped himself to the punch. 

I gave the manuscript back to him, and we started out to get an in- 


quest. , ' 

At four o'clock in the morning, when we had gone to press, and were 
having a relaxing concert as usual—for some of the printers were good 
singers, and others good performers on the guitar and on that atrocity 
the accordian — tibe proprietor of the Union strode in and asked if any- 
body had heard anythbag of Boggs or the school report 
We stated the case, and all turned out to help hunt for the delinquent. 
We found bim standing on a table in a saloon, with an old tin lantern 
in one hand and the school report in the other, haranguing a gang of 
corned ” miners on the iniquity of squandering the public moneys on 
education *^when hundreds and hundreds of honest hard-working men 
were literally starving for whisky.” . . 

had been assisting in a regal spree with those parties for bours. 

We dragged him away, and put him to bed. 

Of course there was no school report in the Uiiion^ and ^ggs held me 
accountable, though I was innocent of any intention or desire to compass 
its absence from that paper, and was as sorry ^ any one that the misfor- 
tune had occurrei But we were perfectly friendly. 

The day the next school report was due, the proprietor of the Ten- 
nessee Mine furnished us a buggy, and asked us to go down and write 
something about the property — a very common request, and one always 
gladly acceded to when people furnished buggies, for we were as ol 
pleasure excursions as otner people 
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The mine was a hole in the gronnd ninety feet deep, and no way 
of getting down into it but by holding on to a rope and l^ing lowered 
with a windlass. 

The workmen had jtLst gone off somewhere to dinner. 

I was not strong enough to lower Bogg’s bulk ; so I took an unlighted 
candle in my teeth, made a loop for my foot in the end of the rope, im- 
plored Boggs not to go to sleep or let me windlass get the start of Mm, 
and then swung out over the shaft. e 

I reached the bottom muddy and bruised about the elbows, but^afe. 

I lit the candle, made an examination of the rQisk, selected some 
specimens, and shouted to Boggs to hoist away. 

No answer. 

Presently a head appeared in the circle of daylight away aloft, and a 
voice came down — 

“ Are you all set ] ” 

" All set — hoist away.” 

“ Are you comfortable 1 ” 

" Perfectly.” 

“ Could you wait a little ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly — ^no particular hurry.’* 

" Well — good-hye.” 

^ Why 1 Where are you going 1 ” 

** After the school repl^t 1 " 

And he did, 

I stayed down there an nour, and surprised the workmen when they 
hauled up and found a man on the rope instead of a bucket of rock* 

I walked home, too — five miles — ^up hilL 

We had no school report next morning ; but the Union had. 


DISGRACEFUL PERSECUTION OF A 
BOY. 

I N San Francisco, the other day, ‘‘ a well-dressed boy, on his way to 
Sunday-school, was arrested and thrown into the city prison for 
stoning Chinamen.” What a commentary is this upon human 
justice 1 what sad prominence it gives to our human disposition to 
tyrannise over the weak ! San Francisco has little right to take credit 
to her^ for her treatment of this poor boy. What had the child^s 
education been! How should he suppose it was wrong to stone a 
Chinman? Before we side against him, Mong with outraged San 
Francisco, let tis give him a chance — let us hear the testimony for the 
defence. 
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He was a well-dr^ed ^ boy, and a Snuday-school scholar, and, theie- 
fore, the chances are that his parents were intelligent, well-to-do people, 
with just enough natural viHany in their composition to make them 
yearn after the daily papers, and enjoy them; and so this boy had 
opportumties to learn all through the week how to do right, as well as 
on Sunday. ° ^ 

^ ^ found out that the great commonwealth of 

Si eposes an unlawful mining-tax upon John the foreigner, and 

^ows Patrick the foreigner to dig gold for nothing--probably because 
the degraded Monf ol is at no expense for whisky, and the refined Celt 
cannot exist without it. 


It was in this way that he found out that a respectable number of the 
tax-gatherers — ^it would be unkind to say all of them — collect the tax 
twice, instep of once ; and that, inasmuch as they do it solely to dis- 
courage Chinese immigration into the mines, it is a thing that is much 
applauded, and likewise regarded as being singularly facetious. 

It was in this way that he found out that when a white man robs a 
sluice-box (by the tenn white man is meant Spaniards, Mexicans, Portu- 
guese, Irish, Hondurans, Peruvians, Chileans, &c. &c.), they make him 
leave the camp ; and when a Chinaman does that thing, they hang 


In was in this way that he found out that in many districts of the vast 
Pacific coast, so strong is the wild, free love of justice in the hearts of the 
people, that whenever any secret and mysterious crime is committed^ 
they say, Let justice be done, though the heavens fall,^ and go straight- 
way and swing a Chinaman. 

It was in this way that he found out that by studying one halt nf each 
day^s local items,” it would appear that the police of Pranciscc 
were either asleep or dead, and by studying the other half it would seem 
that the reporters were gone mad with admiration of the energy, the 
virtue, the nigh effectiveness, and the dare-devil intrepidity of that very 
police — making exultant mention of how the Argus-eyed officer So-and- 
so,’’ captured a wretched knave of a Chinaman who was stealing chickens, 
and brought him gloriously to the city prison ; and how ** me gallant 
officer Such-and-such-a-one,” quietly kept an eye on the moraments of 
an ‘‘unsuspecting, almond-eyed son of Confucius” (your reporter is 
nothing if not facetious), following him around with that far-off look of 
vacancy and unconsciousness always so finely affected by that inscrutable 
being, the forty-dollar policeman, during a waking interval, and captured 
bim at last in the very act of placing his hands in a suspicious manner 
upon a paper of tacks, left by the owner in an exposed situation ; and 
How one officer performed this prodigious thing, and another officer that, 
and another the other — and pretty much evep^ one of these performances 
having for a dazzling central incident a Chinaman gnuty of a shilling’s 
worth of crime, an unfortunate, whose misdemeanonr must be hurraed 
into something enormous in order to keep the public from noticing how 
many really important rascals went uncaptured in the meanthue, and 
how overrated those glorified policemen actually are. 

It was in this way that the hoy found out that tbs Legislature, being 
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aware tliat tlie Constitution lias made America an asylum for the poor 
and the oppressed of aJl nations, and that, therefore, the poor and op- 
pressed wao fly to our shelter must not be charged a disablmg admission 
lee, made a law that every Chinaman, upon landing, must be mccinated 
upon the wharf, and pay to the Statens appointed o£S.cer ^ Un dollars for 
the service, when there are plenty of doctors in San h’ranciaco who would 
be glad enough to do it for nim fox fifty cents. 

It was in this way that the boy found out that s? Chinaman l^d no 
rights that any man was bound to respect ; that he had no sorrows that 
any man was bound to pity ; that neither his life his liberty was 
worth the purchase of a penny when a white man needed a scapegoat ; 
that nobody loved Ghinamen, nobody befriended them, nobody spared 
them suffering when it was convenient to inflict it ; everybody, indi- 
viduals, communities, the majesty of the State itself, joined #ia hating, 
abusing, and persecuting these humble strangers. 

And, therefore, what cc/M have been moie natural than for this 
sunny-hearted boy, tripping along to Sunday-school, with his mind 
teeming with freshly-learned incentives to high and virtuous action^ to 
say to himself-r 

“ Ah, there goes a Chinaman ! God will not love me if I do not stone 
him/* 

And for this he was arrested and put in the city jail 
Everything conspired to teach him that it was a high and holy thing 
to stone a Cmnaman, and yet he no sooner attempts to do his duty than 
he is punished for it — he, poor chap, who has been aware all his life that 
one of the principal recreations of the police, out toward the GoW 
Refinery, is to loot on with tianquil enjoyment while the butchers 
Brannan Street set their dogs on unoffending Chinamen, and make theix 
flee for their lives.* 

Keeping in mind the tuition in the humanities which the entire ^ 
Pacific coast ” gives its youth, there is a very sublimity of grotesqueness 
in the virtuous flourish uith which the good city fathers of San Erancisco 
proclaim (as they have lately done) that “The police are positively 
ordered to arrest all boys, of every description and wherever found, who 
engage in assaulting Ghinamen.” 

Stul, let us be truly glad they have made the order, notwithstanding 
its prominent inconsistency ; and let ns rest perfectly confident the police 
am glad, too. Because there is no personal peril in arresting boys, pro- 
vided they be of the small kind, and the reporters will have to laud their 
performances just as loyally as ever, or go wnthout items. 

The new form for local items in San Francisco wiH now be : — 

* I have many sucb memories in my mind, but am thinking just at present of 
one partionlar one, where tbe Brannan Street butchers set their dogs on a China- 
man who was quietly passing with a basket of clothes on his head ; and while the 
dogs mutilated his flesh, a butcher increased the hilarity of the occasion by 
toqcking some of the Ohinaman^s teeth down his throat with half a brick. This 
incident sticks in my memory with a more malevolent tenacity, perhaps, on 
account of the fact that I was in the employ of a San Francisco journal at the 
time, and was not allowed to publish it because it might offend some of the 
peculiar element that subscribed for the paper. — Maek Twain. 
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"The ever vigilant and efficient ™ j , 

afternoon, in arresting Master Tommy Jones after a 

ance,» &<x &c., foUowed by the cnatoV^XS^ 

with its unconscious sarcasm : " We are hannv in nurrah, 

this is the forty-seventh hoy arrested by thS^raUaut^^on^®^” ^*1** 

ordinance went into effect^ The most 


^ INFORMATION WANTED. 


C -ttt -n • . - . . ^-^SHINOTON, Deceitiber 10, 186T. 

information respecting such islands if ^v 
as the Government is ^oing to purchase ? ^ ^ 

It is an uncle of mine that wants to know He is an ina 
trioim man and well-disposed, and wants to make a livi^ in an 
himble way, but more espeoiaUy he wants to be quiet. He wi^L f’ 
settlo down, and be quiet and unostentatious* He has heeji ^ 

island St Thomas, but he says he thinks things ai-e unsettled theS. 
went thOT early with an attache of the State department, who was 
down with money to pay for the island. My uncle had las money & 
the wme hox, and so when they wrat ashore, getting a receipt, the sSom 
hr^e open the hdx and took ^ the money, not making aly distS^ 

- be^een Government money, which Was legitimate money to UlS 
and my uncles, which was his own pnvate property, an^ should-haw 
been respected. But he came home and got some more and went bahk 
And then he took the fever. There axe seven kinds of fever down th7,f.' 
you know ; and, os his blood was out of order by reason of loss of slrt^’ 
and general wear and tear of mind, he failed to cure the first fever 
then somehow he got the other sii. He is not a kind of man’S 

S s fevOTs, though he is weU-metoing, and always does what ho 
s IS nght, and so he was a good deal annoyed whm it amiearM 
he was going to die. 

^ B.ut he worried through, and got well and started a farm. He fenci^a 
It in, and the next day that great storm came on, and washed the 
of it over to Gibraltar, or around there somewhere. He only said in hk 
patieut way, that it was gone, and he wouldn^t bother about 
find out where it went to, though it was his opinion it went 
Gibraltar. ^ 

Then he invested in a mountain, and started a farm up there so as to bn 
out of the way when the sea came ashore again. It w^as a good mountab 
and a good farm, but it wasn't any use ; an earthquake came the neit 
night and shook it all down. It was all fragments, you know and so 
mixed up with another man's property, that he could not tell which weii 
his fragments without going to law ; and he wguld not do that because 
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Ilia mab object in going to St Thomiis wm to be quiet 
wanted waa to settle dow’ii and be qniet 

He thought it all over, and Enally he concluded to tty the low 
especially as he wmted to start a brickyard this time. He 
a fiat, and put out ten thousand bricks to dry “ ^ ‘ “ 


But iMk appeared to be against him. A Tolcano shove^itedf liS 
tiiere that mght, and elevated his brickyanl about tu’o thousand fen, 
the au. It Mtated him a good deal He has b*en up there, aS'k 
^ye the bricks are all baked right enough, but he can’t get them'dom 
At nmt, He thought maybe Govcinmeni would get Uie bricks downfbi 
him, ^cau^ if Government bought the island, it ought to protect ive 
property where a man has invested in gooil faith j but all he wants is 
atout ““ §°“g ^ “Pr’y subsidy he was thmW,g 

He weat back there last week in a couple of ships of war,*to urosned 
^und the coast for a safe place for a fann where he could be qrod’ 
but wot^r earthquake came, and hoisted both of the ships out into om 
01 me mtenoT cooties, and he came near losing his life. So he hag 
8 ^ 1 ^ J^P prospecting in a ship, and is discouraged. 

4.1, if^ ^ Walrussis ; hk 

me Dears kept after him so much, and kept him so much on the jump, as 

country. He could not be quiet toe» 
I!. Pacing after him all the time. That is how he cams 

of bought— St Thomas. But he is gettine 

“ iiot quiet enough for a man of his turn of lauA., 
ana mat is wiy he wishes me to find out if Government is likely to buy .: 
some more isimds shortly. He has heard that Government is tiunidis ‘ 
ff i?L . i*e w’ishes to try Portoffi 

.L’S^Zm’SS t?°ai ^ Wle of »>« I ft> J» , 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. ; 

1 from the publishers. New York, a neatly-printed , :* 

thospi blanks for answers, and am. requested to fill' " 

most secPAt questions are so arranged as to ferret out fits *; 

idea is inans nature witbout his ever noticing what tEe 

^het t f “character” gone hr ever. * A 

graph Albn-m^^vr bound together and called a Mental Photo- 

tsseveratiZ^f Nottmg could mduoe me to fiU those blanks but the 

pe(«.tetosee • 
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during the last thirty v%ars, and without other educational 
aid than I was able to pick up in me ordinaiw schools and colleges, I 
have filled the blanks as follows : — 


WHAT IS YOUR FAVOURITE 

Colour 1 — ^Anything but dun. 

Flower 1 — The night-blooming Sirius.* 

Tr^ ? — Any tha% bears forbidden fruit. 

Object in Nature ? — A dumb belle. 

Hour in the Day ? — The leisure hour. 

Perfume 1 — Cent per cent 

Gem '/ — The Jack of Diamonds, when it is trump. 

Style of Beauty ? — The Subscriber’s. 

Names, •Male and Female ? — (Maimie) for a female, and 
Tacus and Marius for males. 

Painters ? — Sign-painters. 

Piece of Sculpture ? — The Greek Slave, with his hod. 

Poet ? — Bobert Browning, when he has a lucid interval 
Poetess ? — Timothy Titoomb. 

Prose Author 1 —Noah^ Webster, LL.D. 

Characters in Bomance Napoleon Family. 

In History 

' Book to take pocket-book. 


jhagp^4 to be reading on a 3 


^you part* with last The one 1 
oad during the disaster season. 


T^JSSt^puch would you choose to have lived in ?— Before the present 
wi^ safer. ' ‘ 

♦ , where Vould you like to live? — In the moon, becausi there is no 
v^ei^mere. 

'^wl^urite amusemeni? — Huntdng the "tiger/ or some kindred 

■ , o Of 

‘^J’^urite Occupation " Like dew on the gowan— lying.” 

What trait of character do you most admire in man ?— The noblest 
form of cannibalism — ^love for his feUow-man. 

In woman ?— Love for her fellbw-man. 
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What do you believe to be your Distinguishing Characteristic I— 
Hunger* 

What is the Sublimest Passion of which human nature is capable ?— 
Loving your sweetheart^s enemies. 

What are the Sweetest Words in the world Not Guilty,” 

What are the Saddest Dust unto Bust.” 

Wliat is your Aim in Life 1— To endeavour to be absent when my 
time comes, rc 

What is your Motto Be 'virtuous and you will be eccentrico 


MY FIRST LITERARY VENTURE. 

I WAS a very smart child at the age of thirteen-— an unusually smart 
childj I thought at the time. It was then that I did my first 
newspaper scribbling, and most unexpectedly to me it stirred up a 
fine sensation in the community. It did, indeed, and I was very proud 
of it, too, I was a printer's devil,” and a progressive and aspiring one. 
My uncle had me on his paper (the Weekly HannihaZ Joumcdy icrO' 
dollars a year in advance — ^five hundred subscribers, and they pcM in 
eordwood, cabbages, and unmarketable turnips), and on a lucky 
sxunmer^s day he left town to he gone a week, and asked me if 1 
thought I could edit one issue of the paper judiciously. Ah 1 didn’t I 
want to try ! Hinton was the editor of the rival paper. He had 
lately been jilted, and one night a friend found an open note on the 
poor fellow’s bed, in which he stated that he could no longer endure 
Kfe and had drowned himself in Bear Creek. The friend mn down 
there and discovered Hinton wading back to shore I He had concluded 
he wouldn’t. The village was full of it for several days, hut Hinton did 
not suspect it. I thought this was a fine opportunity, I wrote an 
elaborately wretched account of the whole matter, and then illustrated 
it with viUanous cuts engraved on the bottoms of wooden type with a 
jack-knife — one of them a picture of Hinton wading out into the creek 
in his shirt, with a lantern, sounding the depth of the water with a 
walkiug-stdck. I thought it was desperately funny, and was densely 
imconscious that there was any moral obliquity about such a publica- 
tion. Bemg satisfied with this effort I looked around for other worlds 
to conquer, and it struck me that it would make good, interesting 
matter to charge the editor of a neighbouring country paper with a 
piece of gratuitous rascality and see him squirm I ” 

I did it, putting the article into the form of a parody on the Burial of 
Sir J ohn Moore — and a pretty crude parody it was, too. 

Then I lampooned two prominent citizens outrageously— not because 
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they had done anything to deserve it, hut merely because I thought it 
was my duty to make tiie paper lively. 

Next 1 gently touched up the newest stranger — the lion of the day, 
the gorgeous ioumeyman tailor from Quincy. He was a simpering 
coxcomb of the first water, and the “loudest^' dressed man in the 
State. He was an inveterate woman-killer. Every week he wrote 
lushy “ poetry for the “ Journal,” about his newest conquest. His 

rhymgs for my week were headed, To Mart in H l,” meaning to 

Mary m Hannibal, of course. But while setting up the piece I was 
suddenly riven head to heel by what I regarded as a perfect 
thunderbolt of humour, and I compressed it into a snappy foot-note 
at the bottom — thus : — We will let this thing pass. Just this once ; 
but we wish Mr J, Gordon Runnels to understand distinctly that we 
have a chaaecter to sustain, and from this time forth when he wants to 
commune with his friends in h — ^1, he must select some other medium 
than the columns of this journal I” 

The paper came out, and I never knew any little thing attract so 
much attention as those playful trifles of mine. 

For once the Hannibal journal was in. demand— a novelty it had not 
experienced before. The whole town was stirred. Hinton dipped in 
with a double-barrelled shot-gun early in the forenoon. When he 
found that it was an infant (as he called me) that had done him the 
damage, he simply pulled my ears and went away ; but he threw 
up his situatiou that night and left town for good. ^ The tailor came 
with his goose and a pair of shears ; but he despised me too, and 
departed for the South that night. The two lampooned citizens came 
with threats of libel, and went away incensed at my insignificance. 
The country editor pranced in with a warwhoop next day, suffering for 
blood to drink ; but he ended by forgiving me cordially and inviting 
me down to the drug store to wash away all animosity in a friendly 
bumper of “Fahnestock’s Vermifuge.’" It was his little joke. My 
uncle was very angry when he got back — unreasonably so, I thought, 
considering what an impetus I had given the paper, and considering 
disc that gratitude for his preservation ought to have been uppermost 
in his inasmuch as by his delay he had so wonderfuBy escaped 

dissection, tomahawMng, libel, and getting his head shot off. Bat he 
softened when he looked at the accounts and saw that I had actuauy 
booked the unparalleled number of thirty-three new subscribers, and 
had the vegetaW to show for it, cordwood, cabbage, beans^ and un- 
laleabla tuxuips enough to run the family for two years 1 
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HOW THE AUTHOR WAS SOLD IN 
NEWARK. 

c 

' n 

I T is seldom pleasant to tell on one^s seK, but sometimes it is a sort 
of relief to a man to make a sad confession. I wish to unburden my 
mind now, and yet I almost believe that I am moved to do it more 
because I long to bring censure upon another man than because I desire 
to pour balm upon my wounded heart (I don’t know wjiat balm is, 
but I believe it is the correct expression to use in this connection — 
never having seen any balm.) You may remember that I lectured in 
Newark lately for the young gentlemen of the Clayonian Society 1 I , 
did at any rate. During the afternoon of that day I was talking with 
one of the young gentleman just referred to, and he said he had an 
uncle who, from some cause or other, seemed to have grown per- 
manently bereft of all emotion. And with tears in his eyes, this 
young man said, “ Oh, if I could only see him laugh once more ! Oh, 
if I could only see him weep 1 ^ I was touched. I could never with- 
stand distress. 

I said : “ Bring him to my lecture. I ’ll start him for you.” 

“ Oh, if you could but do it ! If you could but do it, ^ our family 
would bless you for evermore — for he is so very dear to us. Oh, my 
benefactor, can you make him laugh 1 can you bring soothing tears to 
those parched orbs 1 ” 

I was profoundly moved. I said : My son, bring the old party 
round 4 I have got some jokes in that lecture that will make him 
laugh if there is any laugh in him ; and if they uoiss fire, I have got , 
some others that wm make him cry or kill him, one or the other.” 
Then the young man blessed me, and wept on my neck, and went after 
his imcle. He placed him in firil view, in the second row of benches * 
that night, and I b^an on him. I tried him with mild jokes, then 
with severe ones ; I dosed him with bad jokes and riddled him with 
good ones ; I fired old stale jokes into mm, and peppered him fore 
and aft with red-hot new ones ; I warmed up to my work, and 
assaulted him on the right and left, in front and behind ; I fumed 
and sweated and charged and ranted till I was hoarse and sick, and 
frantic and furious ; but I never moved him once — I never started 
a sinile or a tear ! Never a ghost of a smile, and never a suspicion of 
moisture I I was astounded. I closed the lecture at last with one 
despairing shriek — ^with one wild burst of humour, and hurled a joke 
of supernatural atrocity full at him ! 

Then I sat down bewildered and exhausted. 

The president of the society came up and bathed my head with cold 
water, and said ; What made you carry on bo towards the last 3 ” 
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I said I was trying to make that confounded old fool lar.chi in th^ 
second row. 

-^d he said : "Well, you were wasting your time, because he is deaf 
and dumb, and as blind as a badger I ^ 

Now, was that any way for that old man’s nephew to impose on a 
stranger ^^d orphan like me 1 I simply ask you? aa a man and a 
brother, if that was any way for him to do ? 


THE OFFICE BORE. 

H e arrives just as regularly as the clock strikes nine in the morning. 
And so he even beats the editor sometimes, and the porter must 
leave his work and climb two or three pairs of stairs to unlock 
fche " Sanctum ** door and let him in. He lights one of the office pipes-— 
not reflecting, perhaps, that the editor may be one of those “ stuck-up ^ 
people who would as soon have a stranger defile his tooth-brush as his 
pipe-stem. Then he begins to loll — for a person who can cotisent to loaf 
his useless life away in ignominious indolence has not the energy to sit 
up straight. He stretches full length on the sofa awhile • then draws 
up to hmi-length j then gets into a chair, hangs Mb head oack and hia 
arms abroad, and stretches ids legs till the riras of his boot-heels rest 
upon the floor j by and by sits up and leans forward, with one leg or 
both over the arm of the chair. But it is still observable that with all 
his changes of position, he never assumes the upright or a fraudful 
affectation of di^ty. From time to time he yawns, and stretches, and 
scratches himself with a tranquil, mangy enjoyment, and now- and then 
he grunts a ^d of stuffy, overfed grunt, which is full of animal con* 
tentment. At rare and long intervals, however, he sighs a sigh that is 
the eloquent e^cpression of a secret confession, to wit : "I am useless 
and a nuisance, a cumberer of the earth.” The bore and his com* 
rad^s— for there are usually tom two to four on hand, day and 
night— mix into the conversation when men come in to see the 
e»ntors for a moment on business ; they hold noisy talks among tkem- 
sdves about politics in particular, and all other subjects in general 
—even warming up, after a fashion, sometimes, and seeming to take 
almost a real interest in what they are discussing : they ruthlessly call 
an editor tom his work with such a remark as ; " Bid you see thi% 
Smith, in the * Gazette ? ' and proceed to read the paragraph while the 
©offerer reins in Ms impatient pen and listens : they often loll and 
sprawl round the office hour after hoar, swapping anecdotes, and relating 
personal experiences to each other— hairbreadth escapes, social encoun- 
ters with distinguished men, election remini^xjnces* sketches of odd 
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characters, &c. And throngh all those hours they smoke, and sireat, 
and sigh, and scratch, and perform snch other services for their fello'vr- 
men as come within the purview of their gentle mission upon earth, and 
never seem to comprehend that they are robbing the enters of their 
time, and the public of journalistic excellence in next day’s paper. At 
other times they drowse, or dreamily pore over exchanges, or droop 
limp and pensive over the chair-arms for an hour. Even this solemn 
silence is small respite to the editor, for the next inicomfortable thing 
to having people look over his shoulders, perhaps, is to have them sit by 
in silence and listen to the scratching of his pen. I^a body desires to 
talk private business with one of the editors, he must call him outside, 
for no hint milder than blasting powder or nitro-glycerine would be 
likely to move the bores out of Hstening distance. To have to sit and 
endure the presence of a bore day after day ; to feel your cheejrful spirits 
begin to sink as his footstep sounds on the stair, and utterly vanish 
away as his tiresome form enters the door ; to suffer through his anec- 
dotes and die slowly to his reminiscences ; to feel always the fetters of 
his cloggi:^ presence ; to long hopelessly for one single day’s privacy ; 
to note with a shudder, by and by, that to contemplate Ms funeral m 
fancy has ceased to soothe, to imagine him undergoing in strict and 
faithful detail the tortures of the ancient Inquisition has lost its power 
to satisfy the heart, and that even to wish M m millions and millions and 
millions of miles in Tophet is able to bring only a fitful gleam of joy ; 
to have to endure all this, day after day, and week after week, and 
month after month, is^ an affliction that transcends any other that men 
suffer. Physical pain is pastime to it, and hanging a pleasure excursion. 


AMONG THE FENIANS. 


W ISHIInTG to post myself on one of the most current topics of the 
day, I hunted up an old friend, Denis McCarthy, who is e^tor 
of the new Penian Journal in San Francisco, The Irish People. 
I found him sitting on a sumptuous candle-box in Ms shirt-sleeves, 
solacing himself with a whiff at the national dhudeen or caubem, or 
whatever they call it — a clay pipe with no stem to speak ol I thought 
it in%ht flatter him to address Mm in his native tongue, and so I bowed 
with considerable grace and said ; 

** Arrah I” 

And he said, jabera 1 ^ 

Och hone I said I, 

« Mavoumeen dheeli^h, aeushla machree,’^ replied The McCarthy, 
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“ Erin go bragh/^ I continued with vivacity. 

“ Asthore ! ” responded The McCarthy. 

Tare an’ ouns ! ” said I. 

Bhe dha husth ; idjg a rogarah lums i ” said the bold Fenian. 

‘‘ Ye have me there, be me sowl 1 ” said I ; " for I am not *up’ in the 
niceties of the language, you understand ; I only know enough of it to 
enable me to ‘ keep my end up ’ in an ordinary conversatioiL’’ 


THE CASE OF GEORGE FISHER. 

T his is history. It is not a wild extravaganza, like “ J ohn ^Viiliam« 
son Mackenzie’s Great Beef Contract,’’ but is a plain statement of 
facts and circumstances with which the Congress of the United 
States has interested itself from time to time during the long period of 
half a century. 

I will not call this matter of George Fisher’s a great deathless and 
unrelenting swindle upon the Government and people of the United 
States — for it has never been so decided, and I hold that it is a grave and 
solemn wrong for a writer to cast slurs or call names when such is the 
case — ^but wifi, sinmly present the evidence and let the reader deduce 
his own verdict. Then we shall do nobody injustice, and our consciences 

shall be dear. , , t . 

On or about the 1st day of September 1813, the Greek war being then 
in progress in Morida, the crops, herds, and houses of Mr George Fisher, 
a citizen, were destroyed, either by the Indians or by the United States 
troops in pursuit of them. By the terms of the law, if Indidns 
destroyed the property, there was no relief for Fisher ; but if the 
destroyed it, the Government of the United States was debtor to Fisher 
for the amount involved, , ^ ^ 

George Fisher must have considered that the Indians aastroyea tne 
property, because, although he lived several years afterward, he does not 
app^ to have ever made any claim upon the Government 
• In the course of time Fisher died, and his widow mamed again. And 
by and by, nearly twenty years after that dimly-remem^red rmd upon 
fiber’s cornfields, the widoto kusbai^ petitioned Congrei^ 

for pay for the property, and backed up the petition with many deposi- 
tions and afldavits which purported to prove that the troops, and not 
the Indians, destroyed the property ; that the ti^jps, for some ^scrut- 
able leason, deliberately bimied down “ houses ’ (or cabins) val a^ a* 
<k600 the belonging to a peaceable private citizen, and destroyed 
various other propei^belonging to the sanw 

to behave that the troops were such ^idiots (after ovartasang 
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and aeatlieiiiig a band of Indians proved to bave been fonnd destroying 
risber’s property) as to calmly continue the work of destruction them- 
selves, and make a complete job of what the Indians had only commenced. 
So Congress denied the petition of the heirs of George Fisher in 1832, 
and did not pay them a cent. 

We hear no more from them o£B.ciaUy until 1848, sixteen years after 
their first attempt on the Treasury, and a full generation after the death 
of the man whose fields were destroyed. The new generation of Fishei 
heirs then came forward and put in a bill for damages.^ The S&ond 
Auditor awarded them $8873, being half the damage s^tained by Fisher. 
The Auditor said the testimony showed that at least half the destruction 
was done hj the Indians before IJne troops started in pwrmitf and of 
course the Government was not responsible for that half. 

2. That was in April 1848. In December 1648, the heirs«of George 
Fisher, deceased, came forward and pleaded for a ‘‘ revision of their 
bill of damages. The revision was made, but nothing new could be 
found in their ^vour except an error of $100 in the former calculation. 
However, in order to keep up the spirits of the Fisher family, the Auditor 
concluded to go back and allow interest from the date of the first petition 
(1832) to the date when the bill of damages was awarded. This sent 
the Fishers home happy with sixteen year^ interest on $8873 — the same 
amounting to $8997 94 Total, $17870 94 

3. For an entire year the suffering, Fisher family remained quiet — even 
Baffled, ^ter a fashion. Then th^ swooped down upon Government 
with their wrongs once more. That old patriot, Attorney-General 
Toucey, burrowed through the musty papers of the Fishers and dis- 
covered one more chance for the desolate orphans — interest on that 
original award of $8873 from date of destruction of the property (1813) 
up to 1832 1 Result, $10,004 89 for the mdigent Fishers. So now we 
have : — ^Ficst, $8873 damages ; second, interest on it from 1832 to 1848, 
$8997 94 ; third, interest on it dated back to 1813, $10,004 89. Total, 
$27,875 83 ! "What better investment fox a great-grandchild than to get 
the Indians to bum a cornfield for him sixty or seventy years before his 
birth, and plausibly lay it on lunatic United States troops ? 

4. Strange as it may seem, the Fishers let Congress alone for five 
years — or, what is perhaps more likely, failed to make themselves h^d 
ny Congress for that length of time. But at last in 1854, they got a 
hearing. They persuaded Congress to pass an act requiring the Auditor 
to re-examine their case. But this time they stumbled upon the misfor- 
tune of an honest Secretaiy of the Treasury (Mr James Guthrie), and he* 
spoiled everything. He said in very plain language that the Fibers were 
not only not entitled to another cent, but that those children of many 
sorrows and acquainted with grief had been paid too much already, 

5. Therefore another interval of rest and silence ensued — an interval 
which lasted four years — viz., till 1858. The ‘‘right man in the right 
place” was then Secretary of War — John B, Floyd, of peculiar renoym I 
Here was a master inteuect ; here was the very man to succour the 
sufiering heirs of dead and forgotten Fisher. They came up from 
Florida with a rush-— a^^eat tidal wave of Fishers feeighted with ^6 
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same old documents about the same immortal cornfields of their 
ancesto^ 1167 stmghtway got an Act passed transferring the Fisher 
matter frorn the dull Auditor to the ingenious Floyd. What did Floyd 
7 j 7 5 ® 7’ proved that tk^ Indiam destroyed everythim they 

could h^orethe troops entered in pursuit:^ He considered, therefore, that 
wliat they destroyed must have consisted of ^^the houses with all their 
contents^ and (the most trilling part of the destruction, and 

set dojm at o^y $^00 all told), and that ^be Government troops then 
cLrove them off and calmly proceed to destroy-— 

Tu3o hundred and twenty acres of corn in the field, thirty-five acres of 
wheat, and nine hundred and eighty-six head of live stock ! fWhat a 
singularly intelligent army we had in those days, according to Mr Flovd 
— though not according to the Congress of 1832.] 

So Mr Fioyd decided that the Government was not responsihie for 
that $3200 worth of rubbish which the Indians destroyed, but was 
responsible for the property destroyed by the troops— wfiich property 
consisted of (I quote from the printed UA Senate document)— 

DotLAI^. 

Com at Bassett^s Creek . • . . a,<X)0 

6,000 
1,050 
1,204 
350 
4,000 


Cattle 
Stock hogs 
Drove hogs 
Wheat 
Hides 

Com on the Alabama iiiver 


3,600 


Total .... 18,104 

That sum, in Ms report, hir Floyd calls the **fvU value of tlie pro. 

E destroyed by the troops.” fle allows that sum to the starving 
rs, roGETHEE WITH lETEKEST EEOM 1813. From tMs new sum 
total the amounts already paid to the Fishers were deducted, and then 
the cheerful remainder (a fraction under forty thousand dollars) was 
handed to them, and again they retired to Florida in a couoition of 
temporary dranquiUity. Their ancestors farm had now yielded them, 
’altogether, nearly sixty-seven themsand doUars in cash. 

6. Does the reader suppose that that was the end of it 1 Does he 
suppose those diffident Fishers were satisfied ? Let the evidence show. 
The Fishers were quiet just two years. Then they came swarming up 
out*of the fertile swamps of Florida with their same old documents, and 
besieged Congress once more. Congress capitulated on the first of June, 
i860, and instructed Mr Floyd to overhaul those papers again and pay 
that bilL A Treasury clerk was ordered to go through those papers 
and report to Mr Floyd what amount was still due the emaciated 
Fishers. This clerk (I can produce him whenever he is wanted) dis- 
covered what was apparently a glaring and recent forgery in the papers, 
whereby a witness's testimony as to the price of com in Florida in 1813 
was made to name double the amount which that witness had originally 
specified as the price t The clerk not only called hia superior's attenrion 
to this thing, but in making up Ms brief of the ease called particular 
attention to it in writing. That part of the brief^n<?vcr got ttefim Cmgrm^ 
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nor has Congress ever yet had a hint of a forgery existing among the 
Fisher papers. Nevertheless, on the basis of the doubled prices (and 
totally ^normg the clerk’s assertion that the figures were manifestly 
and unquestionably a recent forgery), Mr Floyd remarks in his new 
report lhat “the tesidmonyf particularly in regard to the com crops, 
DEMANDS A MUCH HIGHER ALLOWANCE than any heretofore made by the 
Auditor or myself.” So he estimates the crop at sixty bushels to the 
acre (double what Florida acres produce), and then v®tuously alloT^ pay 
for only half the crop, hut allows two dollars and a half a bushel for mat 
half, when there are rusty old books and documents i^. the Congressional 
library to show just what the Fisher testimony showed before the 
forgery — viz., that in the fall of 1813 com was only worth from $1 25 
to $1 60 a bushel. Having accomplished this, what does Mr Floyd do 
next Mr Floyd (“ with an earnest desire to execute truly the legis- 
lative will,” as he piously remarks) goes to work and makes out an 
entirely new bill or Fisher damages, and in this new bill he placidly 
ignores the Indians altogether — puts no particle of the destruction of the 
Fisher property upon them, but, even repenting him of charging them 
with burning the cabins and drinking the whisky and breaking the 
crockery, lays the entire damage at the door of the imbecile United States 
troops, down to the very last item ! And not only that, but uses the 
forgery to double the loss of com at “Bassett’s Creek,” and uses it again 
to absolutely treble the loss of com on the “ Alabama Biver.” This new 
and ably conceived and executed bill of Mr Floyd^s figures up as follows 
(I copy again from the printed U.S. Senate document) : — 


The United States in account with the legal representatives of George 
Fisher, deceased, 

Dol. 0. 


1813. —To 550 head of cattle, at 10 dollars 
To 86 head of drove hogs . 

To 360 head of stock hogs . 

To 100 AGEES OF COEN ON BaSSETT’S CEEEB: 
To % barrels of whisky 
To 2 hansels of brandy , 

To 1 barrel of rum .... 
To dry goods and merchandise in store . 
To 35 acres of wheat . . • 

To 2000 hides ... * 

To furs and hats in store . . • 

To crockery ware in store . . • 

To smiths'* mid carpenters^ tools , * 

To houses burned and destroyed . . 

To 4 dozen bottles of wine . 
ljS14. — To 120 acres of com on Alabama Biver , 
To crops of peas, fodder, &o. 


, 6,60000 
. 1,20400 
. 1,750 00 
. 6,000 00 
. 36000 

. 28000 
7000 

. 1,10000 
. 350 00 

, 4,000 00 
. 600 00 
. 100 00 
.. 250 00 
600 00 
. 48 00 

. 9,500 00 
. 3,250 00 


Total 34,962 00 

To interest on $22,202, from July 1813 to No- 
vember 1860, 47 years and 4 months . . 63,053 68 

To interest on $12,750, from September 1814 to 
November 1860, 46 years and 2 months . 35, .317 50 




133,32318 
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He puts everything in this time. He does not even ^low that the 
Indians destroyed the crockery or drank the four dozen bottles of 
(currant) wine. When it came to supernatural comprehenaiveness in 
^gobbling/’ John B. Floyd was without his equal, in his own or any 
other generation. Subtracting from the above total the $67,000 already 

S lid to George Fisher’s implacable heirs, Mr Floyd announced that the 
ovemment was still indebted to them in the sum of sixty-dx ih<mandjm 
hundred and ninetem dollars and d^hty-five cenUf which/’ Mr^ Floyd 
complacently remarks, “ wOl be paid, accordingly, to the administrator 
of the estate of George Fisher, deceased, or to his attorney in fact.” 

But, sadly enough for the destitute orphans, a new President came in 
just at tltis time, Buchanan and Floyd went out, and they never got 
their money. The first thing Congress did in 1861 was to rcvscind the 
resolution June 1, 1860, under which Mr Floyd had been ciphering. 
Then Floyd (and doubtless the heirs of George Fisher likewise) had to 
give up financial business for a while, and go into the Confederate army 
and serve their country. 

Were the heirs of George Fisher killed 1 No, They are back now at 
this very time (July 1870), beseeching Congress through that blushing and 


destroyed by a gang of irresponsible Indians, so long ago that even govern- 
ment red-tape has failed to keep consistent and intelligent track of ii ^ 
Now, the above are facts. They are history. Any one who doubts it 
can send to the Senate Document Department of the Capi^l 
Ex Doc. No. 21, 36th Congress, 2nd Session, and for S. Ex Doc. No. 
106, 41st Congress, 2nd Ses^on, and satisfy himself. The whole case m 
set forth in the first volume of the Court of Claims Bepo^ 

It is my belief that as long as the continent of America holds together, 
the heirs of George Fisher, deceased, will stiU make pUgrimagea to 
Washington from tiie swamps of Florida, to plead for just a little more 
cash on their hiU of damages (even when they received the last of that 
sixty-seven thousand dollars, they said it was only mie'fourth what the 
Government owed them on that fruitful corn-field), and as long as they 
choose to come, they will find Garrett Davis® to drag thew varapiie 
schem® before Congress. This is not the only hereditaiy fraud (if 


it is— which I have before repeatedly remarted is not proven) that m 
jvtinpr quietly handed down from generation to geneiataon of tethers eml 
fon% tile persecuted Treasury of the United States. 
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LITERATURE IN THE DRY DIGGINGS. 

U P there, you Imow, they read &verything, Ifecause in mpst of 
those littie camps they have no ’ libraries, and no books to 
speak of, except now and then a patent office ?^port or a prayer- 
book, or literature of that kind, in a general way, that will hang on and 
last a good while when people are careful with it, like miners ; but as 
for novels, they pass them around and wear them out in a week or two. 
Now there was Coon, a nice, bald-headed man at the hotel «*'in AngePs 
Camp, I asked him to lend me a book, one rainy day; he was silent a 
moment, and a shade of melancholy flitted across his face, and then 
he said : “Well, I Ve got a mighty responsible old Webster Unabridged, 
what there is left of it, but they started her sloshing around, and slosh- 
ing around, and sloshing around the camp before ever I got a chance to 
read her myself ; and next she went to Murphy’s, and from there she 
went to Jackass Gulch, and now she’s gone to San Andreas, and I don’t 
expect I’ll ever see that book again, fiut what makes me mad is, that 
for all they’re so handy about keeping her sashshaying around from shanty 
to shanty, and from camp to camp, none of em ’s ever got a good word 
for her. Now Coddington had her a week, and she was too many for 
him — ^he couldn’t speU the words ; he tackled some of them regular 
busters, tow’rd the middle, you know, and they throwed h i m ; next, Dyer, 
he tried her a jolt, but he couldn’t prmounce ’em — Dyer can hunt quail 
or play seven- up as well as any man, understand, but he can’t 
worth a cuss ; he used to worry along well enough though, till he ’d flush 
one of them rattlers with a clatter of syllables as long as a string of sluice- 
boxes, and then he ’d lose his grip and throw u'p his hand ; and so, finally, 
Dick Stoker harnessed her, up there at his cabin, and sweated over her, 
and cussed over her, and rastled with her, for as much as three weeks, 
night and day, till he got as far as E, and then passed her over to ’Lige 
Pickexell, and said she was the all-firedest dryest reading that ever he 
struck. Well, well, if she ’s come back from San Andreas, you can get 
her, and prospect her, but I don't reckon there ’s a good dek left of 'her 
by this time, though time was when she was as likely a' book as any in, 
the State, and as hefty, and had an amount of general information in 
her that was astonishmg, if any of these cattle had known enough to 
get it out of her.” And ex-corporal Coon proceeded cheerlessly to scout 
with Mb brush after the st^gling hairs on the rear of his head, and 
dram them to the front for inspection and roll-call, as was his usual cus- 
tom before tunung in for his regular afternoon nap. 
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THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF THE 
GREAT BEEF CONTRACT. 


I N as few words as possible I wish to lay before the nation what slmr^ 
hijwsoever smaJA, I have had in this matter — this matter W'hich 
has so exercised the public mind, engendered so much ^-feeling, 
and so filled the ne’^spapers of both continents with distorted statements 
and extravagant comments. 

The origm of this distressful thing was this — ^and I assert here that 
every fact in the following can be amply proved by the official 

records of the General Government : — 

John Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung county. New Jersey, 
deceased, contracted with the General Government, on or about the 10th 
day of October 1861, to furnish to General Sherman the sum total of 
thirty barrels of heel 
Very weU. 

He started after Sherman with the beef, hut when he got to Washing- 
ton Sherman had gone to Manassas ; so he took the beef and followed 
him there, but arrived too late ; he followed him to Nashville, and from 
Nashville to Chattanooga, and from Chattanooga to Atlanta— but he 
never could overtake him. At Atlanta he took a fresh start, and fol* 
lowed him clear through his march to the sea. He arrived too late 
^ain by a few days ; but hearing that Sherman was going out in the 
QmJceft Oity excursion to the Holy Land, he took shipping for Beyrouth 
calculating to head off the other vessel When he arrived in Jeru^em 
with his beef, he learned that Sherman had not sailed in the Qi^ker 
City, but had gone to the Plains to fight the Indians, He returned to 
America, and started for the Rocky Mountains. After eighteen days of 
arduous travel on the Plains, and when he had got within four miles of 
Sherman’s headquarters, he was tomahawked and scalped, and the 
Indians got the beef. They got all of it but one barrel Sherman’s 
army captured that ; and so, even in death, the bold navigator partly 
fubSlled bus contract In his will, which he had kept like a journal, 
h© bequeathed the contract to his son, Bartholomew W. Bartholomew 
W,. mad© out the following bill, and then died 


tJNWJBD States 

In acGt, vskh JoHir Wilson Mackenzie, 
of New Jersey, deceased, 

To thirty barrels of beef for General Sherman, 

® noo . 

To travelling expenses and transportation , 


Total 


Rec‘d Pay’fc. 


Dr. 

$3000 


He died tlien ; but be left the contract to Wm. J. Marti% whs tried 
to collect it, but died before be got tbiou^. He left it to Jtarker J. 
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and he tried to collect it also. He did not survive. Barker J. 
Allen left it to Ajison G. Rogers, who attempted to collect it, and got 
along as far as the Ninth Auditor's OfSce, when Death, the great 
LevSier, came all unsummoned, and foreclosed on Mm also. He left 
the bill to a relative of his in Connecticut, Yengeance Hopkins by name, 
who lasted four weeks and two days, and made the best time on record, 
coming withiu one of reaching the Twelfth Auditor. In his will he 
gave the contract bill to his uncle, by the name of <0-he-joyful Jji^hnson. 

It was too undermining for Joyful His last words were: Weep not for 
me-—/ am willing to go,” And so he was, poor ^ul^ Seven people 
inherited the contract 2ter that, but they all died. So it came into my 
hands at last. It feU to me through a relative by the name of Hubbard 
— Bethlehem Hubbard, of Indiana. He had had a grudge against me 
for a long time ; but in his last moments he sent for me, ^ and forgave 
me ever^hing, and weeping, gave me the beef contract. 

This ends the history 01 it up to the time that I succeeded to the 
property. I will now endeavour to set myself straight before the 
nation in everything that concerns my share in the matter. I took this 
beef contract, and the bill for mileage and transportation, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

He said, “ WeU, sir, what can I do for you ? ” 

I said, “ Sire, on or about the 10th day of October 1861, John Wilson 
Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung county, New Jersey, deceased, 
contracted with the General Government to furnish to General Sherman 

the sum total of thirty barrels of beef” 

He stopped me there, and dismissed me from his presence — ^kindly 
but firmly. The next day I called on the Secretary of State. 

He sai^ Well, sir 

I said, Your Royal Highness, on or about the 10th day of Octobe® 
1861, John Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung county, New 
Jersey, deceased, contracted with the General Government to furnish to 

Gener^ Sherman the sum total of thirty barrels of beef ” 

“ That will do, sic-— that will do. Tliis office has nothing to do with 
contracts for beef.” ^ 

I was bowed out. I thought the matter all over, and, finally, the 
following day, I visited the Secretary of the Navy, who said, “ Speak 
quickly, sir ; do not keep me waiting.” 

I said, ‘‘Your Royal Highness, on or about the 10th day of October 
1861, John Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung county. New 
Jersey, deceased, contracted with the General Government to furnish to 

General Sherman the sum total of thirty barrels of beef ” 

Well, it was as far as I could get. He had nothing to do with beef 
contracts for General Sherman either. I began to think it was a 
curious kind of a Government. It looks somewhat as if they wanted to 
get out of paying for that heel The following day I went to the 
SecretJOT of the Interior. 

I said, ‘‘Your Imperial Highness, on or about the 10th day of 
October” 

“That is sufficient, ^ I have heard of you before. Gb, take youi 
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infamons beef contract out of tbis establishment. The Interior Depart* 
ment has nothing whatever to do with subsistence for the army ” 

I went away. But I was exasperated now. I said I would haunt 
them ; I would infest every department of this iniquitous Government 
tiU that contract business was settled. I would collect that bill, or fall 
as fell my predecessors, trying. I assailed the Postmaster-General ; I 
besieged tbe Agricultural Department ; I waylaid the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. They had nothing to do with army contracts 
for beeSf I moved upon the Commissioner of the Patent OfBce. 

I said, Your Aijgust Excellency, on or about — 

“ Perdition ! have you got here with your incendiary beef contract at 
last ? We have nothing to do with beef contracts for the anny, my dear 
sir.” 

“ Oh, that is all very well— but somebody has got to pay for that beef. 
It has got to be paid now^ too, or I Tl confiscate this old Patent Office 
and everything in it.” 

“But, my dear sir” . 

“ It don’t make any difference, sir. The Patent Office is liable for 
that beef, I reckon *, and, liable or not liable, the Patent Office has got 
to pay for it.” ^ 

Never mind the details. It ended in a fight. The Patent Office won. 
But I found out something to my advantage. I was told that the 
Treasury Department was the proper place for me to go to. I went 
there. I waited two hours and a half, and then I was admitted to the 
First Lord of the Treasury. ^ 

I said, " Most noble, grave, and reverend Signor, on or about the 10th 
dayof October 1861, JoM Wilson Macken ”-— ^ t:,. , 

“That is sufficient, six. I have heard of you. Go to the hirst 


Auditor of the Treasury.’’ ^ a 

I did so. He sent me to the Second Auditor. The Second Auditor 
sent me to the Third, and the Third sent me to the First Comptroller 
of the Corn-Beef Division. This began to look like business. He 
examined his books and all his loose papers, but found no mmute of the 
beef contract I went to the Second Comptroller of the Corn-Beef 
Division. He examined his books and his loose papers, but wi^ no 
success. I was encouraged. During that week I got as far as the bixto 
ComptroUer in that division ; the next week I 
Department ; the third week I began pd coj^leted the Mislam Con- 
j T\ a fnntbnlfl in the Dead Heckonini? Depart- 


it now. I laid siege to the Commissioner of Odds and &ds. To to 
derk, rather— he was not there himseE There axteen b^ui^al 
Ton^ ladies in the room, writing in books, and there were seve^^- 
Ced young olerks showing tiem how. The 
n,n over their shoulders, and the derks smiled back at them, and ^ 
ZTm^MTmMriage beU. Two or toe clerks that wm resd- 
to the newspapers looked at me rather hard, but 
^odv said^anything. However, I had been used to this kind of 
££ FS-Vistant-Jukor Clerks ^ through my eventful 
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6aTe«T, from the very day I entered the first office of the Corn-Beef 
Bureau clear till I passed out of the last one in the Dead Beckoning 
Division. I had got so accomplished by this time, that I could stand 
on one foot from the moment I entered an office till a clerk spoke to 
me, withoifc changing more than two, or maybe three times. 

So 1 stood there tiB. I had changed four different times. Then I said 
to one of the clerks who was reading — 

“ Illustrious Yagrant, where is the Grand Turk 1 ” 

“ What do you mean, sir 1 whom do you me&. If you msan the 
Chief of the Bureau, he is out” 

“ Will he visit the harem to-day ^ ^ 

The young man glared upon me a while, and then went on reading 
his paper. But I knew the ways of those clerks. I knew I was saf^ 
he got through before another New York mail arrived. He only had two 
more papers left. After a while he finished them, and thdh he yawned 
and asked mo what I wanted. 

Renowned and honoured Imbecile : On or about ” 

. « You are the beef contract man. Give me your pajjers.” 

He took them, and for a long time he ransacked^ ms odds and ends. 
Finally he found the North-West Passage, as I regarded it — he found 
the long-lost record of that beef contract — he found the rock upon 
which so many of my ancestors had split before they ever got to it I 
was deeply moved. And yet I rejoiced — fox I survived. I said with 
emotion, “ Give it me. The Government will settle now.” He waved 
me back, and said there was something yet to be done first 
WTaere is this John Wilson Mackenzie ? ” said he. 

*e Dead.” 

" When did he die ? ” 

He didn^t die at all — he was killed.^^ 

«How?” 

Tomahawked.” 

Who tomahawked Mm ? ” 

‘‘ Why, an Indian, of course. You didn^t suppose it was a supeiiiv 
tendent of a Sunday-school, did you?” 

No. An Indi^, was it ? ” 

“ The same.” 

Name of the Indian ? ” 

His name ? I don’t know Ms name.” 

^ Must have his name. Who saw the tomahawking done ? ” 

" I don’t know,” 

“You were not present yourself, then ? ” 

“ WMch you can see by my hair. I was absent” 

“ Then how do you know that Mackenzie is dead 
“ Because he certainly died at that time, and I have every reason to 
believe that he has been dead ever since. I know he has, in fact” 

“We must have proofs. Have you got the Indian ? ” 

“ Of course not” 

“ Well, you must get him. Have you got the tomahawk I 
I never thought of suck a tMng.” / 
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« You must get the tomahawk You must produce the Indian and 
the tomahawk If Mackenzie's death can be proven by these, you can 
then go before the commission appointed to audit claims with some 
show of getting your bill under such headway that your children may 
possibly live to receive the money and enjoy it But that man's death 
must be proven. However, I may as well tell you that the Oovemment 
will never pay that transportation and those travelling expenses of the 
lamented Mackenzi^. It maif possibly pay for the barrel of beef that 
Sheriftan’s soldiers captured, if you can get a relief bill through Con- 
gress making an a;^ropriation for that purpose ; but it will not pay for 
the twenty-nine barrels the Indians ate.” 

Then there is only a hundred dollars due me, and Ukat isn't certain ! 
After all Mackenzie's travels in Europe, Asia, and America with that 
beef ; after all his trials, and'tribulations, and transpoxtatioti ; after the 
slaughter 01 all those innocents that tried to collect that bill ! Young 
man, why didn't the First Comptroller of the Corn-Beef , Division teD 
me this 1 " 

" He didn’t know anything about the genuineness of your claim,” 

“ Why didn't the Second tell me ? why didn't the Tmrd ? why didn't 
all those divisions and departments tell me ? ” 

“Hone of them knew. We do things by routine here. You have 
followed the routine and found out what you wanted to know* It is the 
l^st way. It is the only way. It is very regular, and very slow, but 
it is very certain.” 

“ Yes ; certain death. It has been, to the most of our tribe. I b^in 
to feel that I, too, am called. Young man, you love the bright creature 
yonder with the gentle blue eyes and the steel pens behind her ears-^I 
see it in your soS glances ; you wish to many her— biit you are poor. 
Here, hold out your hand— here is the beef contract j go, take her and 
be happy ! Heaven bless you, my dbildren I ” 

This is all I know about the great beef contract, that has created so 
much talk in the community. The clerk to whom I beq^ueathed it di^, 
I know nothing further about the contract, or any one connected with 
it. I only know that if a man Jives long enough he can trace a thing 
through the Circumlocution Office of Washington, and find out, $£tex 
much labour and trouble and delay, that which he could have found out 
on the first day if the business of the Circumlocution Offic® were aa 
ingeniously systematiBed as it would be if it were a great |»ivat6 mer* 
eantile instLtutiqm 


THE PETRIFIED MAN. 

N OW, to show how really hard it is to foist a moral or a truth tspom 
an unsuspecting public through a burlesq^ue without entirely and 
absurdly missing one's mark, I will here set down two experience? 
of my own in this thii^. In the of 186 % in Nevada and (Mfomia, 
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the people got to Tunning wild about extraordinary petrifactions and 
other natural marvels. One could scarcely pick up a paper without 
finding in it one or two glorified discoveries of this kind. The mania 
was becoming a little ridiculous. I was a bran-new local editor in 
Yirginia City, and I felt called upon to destroy this growing evil ; we 
all have onr benignant fatherly moods at one time or another, I suppose, 
I chose to kin Sie petrifaction mania with a delicate, a very delicate 
satire. But maybe it was altogether too delicate, ^r nobody ever per- 
ceived the satire part of it at ^ I put my scheme in the'shape'’of the 
discovery of a remarkable petrified man. ^ 

I had had a temporary falling out with Mr Sewall^ the new coroner 
and justice of the peace of Humboldt, and thought I might as weU touch 
biTrt up a little at the same time and make him ridiculous, and thus com- 
bine pleasure with business. So I told, in patient beliefi-compelling 
detail, all about the finding of a petrified man at Gravelly Ford (exactly 
a hundred and twenty miles, over a breakneck mountain trail, from 
where SewaH lived) ; how all the savants of the immediate neighbour- 
hood had been to examine it (it was notorious that there was not a 
living creature within fifty miles of there, except a few starving Indians, 
some crippled grasshoppers, and four or five buzzards out of meat and too 
feeble to get away) j how those savants all pronounced the petrified man to 
have been in a state of complete petrifaction for over ten generations ; 
and then, with a seriousness that I ought to have been ashamed to 
assume, I stated that as soon as Mr SewalL heard the news he summoned 
a jury, mounted his mule, and posted off, with noble reverence foi 
omcial duty, on that awful five days’ journey, through alkaH, sage-brush, 
peril of body, and imminent starvation, to Ifwld an inquest on this man 
that had been dead and turned to everlasting stone for more than three 
hundred years ! And then, my hand being in,” so to speak, I went on, 
with the same unflinching gravity, to state that the jury returned a ver- 
dict that deceased came to ius death from protracted exposure. This only 
moved me to higher flights of imagmation, and I said that the jury, with 
that charity so characteristic of pioneers, then dug a grave, and were 
about to give the petrified man Cnristian burial, when they found that 
for ages a limestone sediment had been trickling down the face of the 
stone against which he was sitting, and this stuff had run imder him and 
cemented him fast to the “bed-rock;” that the jury (they were dl 
silver-mmers) canvassed the difficulty a moment, and then got out their 
powder and fuse, and proceeded to drill a hole under .him, in order to 
blast him from his posiUon^ when Mr Sewall, “with that delicacy so 
characteristic of him, forbade them, observing that it would be little 
less than sacrilege to do such a thing.” 

From beginning to end the “ Petrified Man ” squib was a string of 
roaring absurdities, albeit they were told with an unMr pretence of truth 
that even imposed upon me to some extent, and I was in some danger 
of believing in my own fraud. But I really had no desire to deceive 
anybody, and no ei^ectation of doing it 1 depended on the way the 
petrified man was sitting to explain to the public that he was a swincile. 
Yet I purposely mixed^that up with other things, hoping to ni^e it 
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dbscuxe — and I did. I would describe tbe position of one foot, and then 


were spread apart ; then talk about the back of his head a little, and 
return and say the left thumb was hooked into the right little Enger ; 
then ramble off about something else, and by and by drift back again 
and remark that the fingers of the left hand were spread like those of the 
right* But, I was ^ ingenious, I mixed it up rather lo(^ much ; and 
so all that description of the attitude, as a key to the immbuggery of the 
article, was entirely lost, for nobody but me^ ever discoveretl and com- 
prehended the peculiar and suggestire position of the petrified man's 


As a satire on the petrifaction mania, or anything else, my Petrified 
Man was a disheartening failure ; for everybody received him in in- 
nocent good faith, and I was stunned to see the creatme I had begotten 
to pull down the wonder-business with, and bring derision upon it , calmly 
exalted to the grand chief place in the list of the genuine marvels our 
Nevada had produced. I was so disappointed at the curious miscarriage 
of my scheme, that at first I was angry, and did not like to think about 
it ; but by and by, when the exchanges began to come in with tne Pet- 
rifi.ed Man copied and guilelesaly gloiifiecl, 1 began to feel a soothing 
secret satisfaction ; and as my gentleman^s field of travels broadened, and 
by the exchanges I saw that he steadily and implacably penetrated 
territory after territory, State after State, and land after land, tm he 
ewept the great globe and culminated in sublime and unimpeacbed 
legitimacy in the august London Lancet, my cup was full, and I said I 
was glad I had done it I think that for about eleven months, as nearly 
as I can remember, Mr Sewall's daily mcdl-biig continued to be swollen 
by the addition of half a bushel of newspapers hailing from many cbm^^ 
with the Petrified Man in them, marked around with a promment belt 
of ink. I sent them to him. I did it for spite, not for fum He used 
to shovel them into his back yard and curse. And every day duniig all 
those months the miners, his constituents (for nuners never quit joking 
a person when they get started), would call on him and u he co^ 


a person wnen tney get sxaruea;, wuu^u vu r»r I 

tell them where they could get hold of a paper with the Petniiwl Man 
in it. He could have accommodated a continent with them, i nateii 
Sewall in those days, and these things pacified ^ 


-i' Mm without killing 

him. 


my famous “BLOODY MASSACRE.” 

T he other burlesoue I have reforred to was my ftue satire u;^ the 
financial exiSents of “ cooking dividends, a tlii^ whwh oecaM 
shamefully frequent on the Pacific coast for a waik. Once more, 
in my I felt U»at th^timehad omved fot me 
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to rise up and loe a refonuer. I put this reformatory satire m the shape 
of a fearM “ Massacre at Empire City.” The San Francisco papers 
were making a great outcry aoout the iniquity of the Daney Silver- 
Mining Company, whose directors had declared a “ cooked ” or false 
iiridend, for the purpose of increasing the valiv of their stock, so that 
they could sell out at a comfortable figure, and then scramble from 
under the tumbling concern. And while abusing the Daney, those 
papers did not forget to urge the public to get rid^of all their ^ilver 
stocks and invest in sound and sam San Francisco stocks, such as the 
Spring Valley Water Company, &c. But right attthis unfortunate 
’uncture, behold the Spring Valley cooked a dividend too I And so, 
under the insidious mask of an invented ‘‘bloody massacre,” I stole 
?ipon the public unawares with my scathing satire upon the dividend- 
fcooking system. In about half a column of imaginary human carnage 
I told how a citizen had murdered his wife and nine children, and then 
committed suicide. And I said slyly, at the bottom, that the sudden 
madness of which this melancholy massacre was the result, had been 
brought about by his having allowed himself to be persuaded by the 
California papers to sell his sound and lucrative Nevada silver stocks, 
and buy into Spring Valley just iu time to get cooked along with that 
company’s fancy dividend, and sink every cent he had in the world* 

Ah, it was a deep, deep satire, and most ingeniously contrived. But 
I made the horrible detaila so carefully and conscientiously interesting 
that the public simply devoured them greedily, and wholly overlooked 
the following distinctly-stated facts, to wit: — The murderer was per- 
fectly well known to every creature in the land as a bachelor ^ and 
consequently he could not murder his wife and nine children ; he 
murdered them “ in his splendid dressed-stone mansion just in the edge 
of the great pine forest between Empire City and Dutch NicVs,” when 
even the very pickled oysters that came on our tables knew that there 
was not a “dressed-stone mansion” in all Nevada Territory ; also that, 
so far from there being a “ great pine forest between Empire City and 
Dutch Nick's,” there wasn't a solitary tree within fifteen miles of either 
place; and, finally, it was patent and notorious that Empire City and 
putch Nick’s were one and the same place, and contained only six 
houses anyhow, and consequently there could be no forest between 
them; and on top of aU these absurdities I stated that this diaboHcal 
murderer, after inflicting a wound upon himself that the reader ought 
^ have seen would have killed an elephant in the twinkling of an eye^ 
jumped on his horse and rode fov/r waving Ms wife's reeking scalp 
m air, and thus performing entered Carson City with tremendous 
klMy and dropped dead in front of the cMef saloon, the envy and 
admiration of all beholders. 

Well, in all my life I never saw anything like the sensation that little 
satire created. It was the talk of the town, it was the talk of the Ter^ 
tttory. Most of the citizens dropped gently into it at breakfast, and they 
^ver finished their meal. There was something about those minutely 
jrithful details that was a sufficing substitute for food. Few people 
that were able to read took food that morning. Dan and I (Dan was 
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my reportorial associate) took otur seats on either side of our cnsstomarj 
table in tbe ** Ea^le Restaurant,^ and, as I unfolded the shred they used 
to call a napkin m that establishment, I saw at the next table two stal- 
wart innocents with that sort of vegetable dandruff spiinkled 
tbeir clothing which was the sign and evidence that they were in from 
the Truckee with a load of hay. The one facing me h^ the morrung 
paper folded to a long narrow otrip, and I knew, without aut- telling, 
that* that strip repfesented the column that contained iny pleasiint iiiLin- 
cial satire. From the way he ’was excite'Uy nminbiing, 1 saw llidt the 
heedless son of a%ay-mow was skipping with all Uss in order to 

get to the bloody details as quickly as possible ; and so m was missing 
the guide-boards I bad set up to warn liim that tbe wdiole dung uus a 
fraud. Presently his eyes syueaxl wide open, just as hi^ jaws swung 
asunder td take in a potato approaching it on a fork ; th.e potato halted, 
the face lit up redly, and the whole man wiis on fire with excitement 
Then he broke into a disjointed checking-off of tlie paniculars — bis 
potato cooling in mid-air meantime, and ids luoiitli uiaking a reach ha 
it occasionally, but always bringing up suddenly against a new and still 
more direful performance of my hero. At last he looked his stimned 
and rigid comrade impressively in the face, and said, with an expressioti 
of concentrated awe — , , , - 

"Jim, he bailed his baby, and he took tlie old oniana skelp. Qussa 
if 7 want any breakfast V* , , t i.. 

And he laid his lingering potato reverently down, and he and his 
friend departed from the restaurant empty but satisfied. 

He n&ver got d&m to where the satire part of ^ it began. ^ obody evei 
did They foiuid the thrilling pmiculars sufficient. To drop ju with 
a poor little moral at the fag-end of such a gorgeous massacre, was to 
follow the expiring sun with a candle, and hope to attract the world s 

attention to it, . 

The idea that anybody could ever take mv massacre for a genuine 
occurrence never once suggested itself to me, hedged about as it was >y 
all those tell-tale absurdities and impossibilities concermng the g^at 
nine forest,’^ the " dressed-stone mansion,^’ &c. But I ioxim out then, 
and never have forgotten since, that we never rmd the diiu explanatory 
surroundings of man^eHoasly exciting things when we have no occasion 
to suppose that, some irresponsible scribbler is tiyuug to deimud us ; we 
skip aU that, and hasten to revel in the blood-curdiong particulars and 

* being bitterly experienced, I tried hard to w^ord that agri- 

eultu^ squib of mine in such a way as to deceive noboiiy ; and 1 


lultural squib < 

In order that parties who have lately wntteu me about veg^ 


succeeded’ but not entirely. However, 1 did not do any bivnu with it 


one^l^n^e^- which will be founS 
farther on. , 
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THE JUDGE’S SPIRITED WOMAN.” 

« T WAS sitting Kere,” said the judge, in this old pulpit, holding 
i court, and we were trying a big, wicked-looking Spanish desperado 
for killing the husband of a bright, pretty Mexican woman. It was 
a lazy summer day, and an awfully long one, and ftie witnesses were 
teious. None of us took any interest in the trial except that nervous, 
uneasy devil of a Mexican woman — because you kn<^ how they love 
and how they hate, and this one had loved her husband with all her 
might, and now she had boiled it all down into hate, and stood here 
spitting it at that Spaniard with her eyes ; and I tell you she would stir 
me up, too, with a little of her summer lightning occasionally* Well, I 
had my coat off and my heels up, lolling and sweating, and smoking one 
of those cabbage cigars the San Francisco people used to think were good 
enough for us in those times ; and the lawyers they all had their coats 
off, and were smoking and whittling, and the witnesses the same, and so 
was the prisoner. Well, the fact is, there warn't any interest in a 
murder trial then, because the fellow was always brought in ^‘not 
guilty,” the jury expecting him to do as much for them some time 5 
and, although the evidence was straight and square against this Spaniard, 
we knew we could not convict him without seeming to be rather high- 
handed and sort of reflecting on every gentleman in the communiW: 
for there warn’t any carriages and liveries then, and so the only * style ^ 
there was, was to keep your private graveyard. But that woman seemed 
to have her heart set on hanging that Spaniard ; and you 'd ought to 
have seen how she would glare on him a minute, and then look up at 
me in her pleading way, and then turn and for the next five minutes 
search the jury^s faces, and by and by drop her face in her hands for just 
a little while as if she was most ready to give up ; but out she ’d come 
again directly, and be as live and anxious as ever. But when the jury 
announced the verdict — Not Guilty, and I told the prisoner he was 
acquitted and free to go, that woman rose up till she appeared to be as 
tall and grand as a seventy-four-gun-ship, and says she— 

** ‘ Judge, do I understand you to say that this man is not guilty, that 
murdered my husband without any cause before my own eyes and my 
little children's, and that all has been done to him that ever justice dnd 
the law can do ? ” 

® The same,' says I. 

And then what do you reckon she did ? Why, she turned on that 
smirking Spanish fool like a wild cat, and out with a * navy ' and shot 
him dead in open court ! ” 

“ That was spirited, I am willing to admit.” 

** Wasn't it, tnough ? ” said the judge, admiringly. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. I adjourned court right on the spot, and we put 
on our coats and went out and took up a collection for her and her cubs, 
and sent them over the mountains to their friends. Ah, she was a 
minted wench ! ” ^ 



HOGWASH, 
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HOGWASH. 

F ob five years I have preserved the following miracle of pointle 
imbecility and bathos, waiting to see if I could find anything 
literature that was worse. But in vain. I have read it forty ' 
fiftj- times altogether, and with a steadily increasing pleasurable disgus 
I now ofl^hr it Tor competition as the sickliest specimen of sham seni 
mentality that ^sta.^ I almost always get it out and read it when 
am low spirited, and it has cheered many and many a sad hour for m 
I will remark, in the way of general information, that ia California, th 
land of felicitous nomenclature, the literary name of this sort of stuff 
** hogwask*^* 

[From the California FatTmt,'] 

A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

Mr Editor, — I hand you the following for insertion if you think 
worthjr of publication ; it is a picture, though brief, of a living reality whi 
the writer witnessed, within a little time since, in a luxrmous city— 
A beautiful lady sat beneath a verandah overshadowed by elosteri' 
vines ; in her lap was a young infant, apparently asleep. The motl 
sat, as she supposed, unobserved, and lost in deep meditation. Rich 
robed and surrounded with all the outward appearances of wealth a 
station, wife and mother and mistress of a splendid mansion and gard 
around it, it would have seemed as if the heart that could claim to 
Queen here should be a happy one, Alas ! appearances are not alwa 
me true guide, for 

, That mother sat there like a statue awhile. 

When over her face beamed a sad, sad smile ; 

Then she started and shuddered as if terrible fears 
Were crushing her spirit — then came the hot tears. 

And the wife and mother, with all that was seemingly joyous arou 
her, gave herself up to the full sweep of ^onising sorrow. I gas 
upon this picture for a little while only, for my own tears fell freely a 
without any control ; the lady was so truthful and innocent, to all o 
ward appearances, that my own deepest sympathies went out instan 
to her and her sorrows. 

This is no fancy sketch, but a sad, sad reality. It occurred in * 
very heart of our city, and, witnessing it with deep sorrow, I asked ^ r 
self, how can these things be 1 But I remember tnat this small lucid 
may only be a foreshadowing of some great sorrow deeply hidden in t 
mothers aching heart. The bard of Avon says — 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 

But in battalions. 

I had turned away for a moment to look a( some object that attrac 
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my attention, •wlien, looldng again, this child of sorrow was drying beat 
eyes carefully and preparing to leave and go within— 

An<l ihert will canker sorrow eat her hnd. 

And ciiase the native beauty from her cheek. 


JOHNNY GREER. " 

r-Tp2[;gj church was densely crowded that lovely summer Sabbath,” 

X said the Sunday-school superintendent, “ and aU, as Jbeir eyea 
rested upon the small coffin, seemed impressed by the poor black 
boy^s fate. Above the stillness the pastor's voice rose, and chained the 
interest of every ear as he told, with many an envied compliment, 
how that the brave, noble, daring little Johnny Greer, when he saw the 
drowned body sw'eeping down toward the deep part of the river whence 
the agonised parents never could have recovered it in this world, 
gallantly sprang into the stream, and at the risk of his life towed 
the corpse to shore, and held it fast till help came and secured it 
Johnny Greer was sitting just in front of me. A ragged street boy, 
with eager eye, turned upon him instantly, and said in a boarec 
whisper — 

* No ; but did you, though ?' 

« ' Yes.' 

“ * Towed the carkiss ashore sssd saved it yo'self ? ' 

»‘Yes.' 

‘‘ * Cracky I What did they give you ? ’ 

Nothing.' 

“‘W-h-a-tl [with intense disgust] D'you know what I'd a donel 
I 'd a anchored him out in the stream, and said, Five dollars, gm&s, or 
ym ca/m^t horn yo* nigger 
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A DARING ATTEMPT AT A SOLUTION 

OF IT. 

T he Fenian invasion failed because George Francis Train was 
« absent Tbfere was no lack of men, arms, or ammunition, but 
there was sad need of Mr Train^s organising power, his coolness 
and caution, his tranquillity, his strong good sense, his modesty and 
reserve, his secrecy, his taciturnity, and, above all, his frantic and 
bloodthirsty courage. Mr Train ana his retiring and diffident private 
secretary were obliged to be absent, though the former must ceriaiuiy 
have been*lying at the point of death, else nothing could have kept him 
from hurrying to the front, and offering his hearths best blood for the 
Downtrodden People he so loves, so worships, so delights to champion. 
He rrmst have been in a disabled condition, else nothing could have sept 
him from invading Canada at the head of nis “ children.” 

And, indeed, this modem Samson, solitary and alone, with his 
formidable jaw, would have been a more troublesome enemy than five 
times the Fenians that did invade Canada, because they could be made 
to retire, but G. F. would never leave the field while there was au 
audience before him, either armed or helpless. The invading Fenians 
were wisely cautious, knowing that such of them as were caught would 
he lihely to hang; but the Champion would have stood in no such 
danger. There is no law, military or civil, for hanging persons afflicted 
in his peculiar way. 

He was not present, alas 1 — save in spirit He could not and would 
not waste so fine an opportunity, though, to send some ei»tatio lunacy 
over the wires, and so he wound up a ferocious telegram with this : — 

With Tehohahob steeped in Wobmwood’s Gall, 

D N Old Enoland, sat wx all 1 

And keep your powder dry. 

Geo. Feanois Tbain. 

Sheehan House, 

Ghioaoo, Koon, Thursday, May 26. 

P.S.— Just arrived, and addressed grand Penian Meeting in Fenian Armoury, 
donating 650. 

This persoil could be made really useful by roosting him on some 
lighthouse or other prominence where storms prevail, becaujie it takes 
IBO much wind to keep him going that he probably mores in the midsi 
of a dead calm wherever he travels. 
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AN INQUIRY ABOUT INSURANCES. 

C OMING down from Sacramento the other night, I found on a 
centre-table in the saloon of the steamboat a pamplilet advertise- 
ment of an Accident Insurance Company. It interested me a 
good deal with its General Accidents, and its Haz^dous Tables, and 
Extra-Hazardous furniture of the same description, and I would like to 
know something more about it. It is a new thing to me. I want to 
invest if I come to like it. I want to ask merely a few questions of the 
man who carries on this Accident shop. 

He publishes this list as accidents he is willing to insure people 
iigainat : — 

General Accidents include the Travelling Bisk, and also all forms of 
Dislocations, Broken Bones, Buptures, Tendons, Sprains, Concussions, 
Crushings, Bruisings, Cuts, Stabs, Gunshot Wounds, Poisoned Wounds, 
Bums and Scalds, Freezing, Dog-bites, Unprovoked Assaults by Bur- 
glars, Bobbers, or Murderers, the action of Lightning or Sunstroke, the 
effects of Explosions, Chemicals, Floods, and Earthquakes, Sufl’ocation 
by Drowning or Choking — where such accidental injury totally 
disables the person insured from following his usual avocation, or 
causes death within three months from the time of the happening of 
the injury. 

I want to address this party as follows ; — 

Now, Smith — I suppose likely your name is Smith — I think we can 
come to an understanding about your little game without any hard 
feelings. For instance : 

Do you allow the same money on a dog-bite that you do on an earth- 
quake t Do you take special risks for specific accidents ? — that is to say, 
could I, by getting a policy for dog-bites alone, get it cheaper than if I 
took a chance in your whole lottery ? And if so, and supposing I got 
insured against earthquakes, would you charge any more for San 
Francisco earthquakes than for those that prevail in places that are 
better anchored down 1 And if I had a policy on earthquakes alone^ 1 
couldn't collect on dog-bites, maybe, could 1 1 

If a man had such a policy, and an earthquake shook him up and ' 
*oosened his joints a good deal, but not enough to incapacitate him from 
©ngagmg in pursuits which did not require him to be tight, wouldn’t you 
pay him some of his pension ? Why do you discriminate between Pro- 
voked and Unprovoked Assaults by Burglars ? If a burglar entered my 
house at dead of night, and I, in the excitement natural to such an occa- 
sion, shoiBd forget myself and say something that provoked him, and he 
should cripple me, wouldn't I get anything ? But if I provoked him by 
pure accident, I would have you there, I judge ; because you would have 
to pay for the Accident part of it, anyhow, seeing that insuring against 
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accidents is just your atro^ suit, you know. Kow, that item about pro* 
tectiiig a man against jEreezing is good. It will procure you all the custom 
you want in tins country. Because, you understand, the people here* 
abouts have suffered a good deal from just such climatic drawbacks as 
that. Why, three years ago, if a man— being a small fish in the matter 
of money — went over to Washoe and bought into a good silver mine, 
they would let that man ^ on and pay assessments till his purse got 
down to about thi^y-two Fahrenheit, and then the big fish would close 
ill ofl him tod freeze him out. And from that day forth you might con- 
sider that man in the light of a bankrupt community ; and you would 
have him down t 5 a spot, too. But if you are ready to insure agaim 
that sort of thing, and can stand it^ you can give Washoe a fair start. 
You might send me an agency. Business ? Why, I could get you more 
business t]j.an you could attend to. With such an understanding as that, 
the boys would all take a chance. 

You don’t appear to make any particular mention of taking risks on 
blighted affections. But if you snould conclude to do a little business in 
that line, you might put me down for six or seven chances. I wouldn’t 
mind expense— you might enter it on the extra hazardous. I suppose I 
would get ahead of you in the long run anyhow, likely* I have been 
blighted a good deal in my time. 

But now as to those “ Effects of Lightning.’’ Suppose the lightning 
were to strike out at one of your men and miss him, and fetch another 
party — could that other party come on you for damages ? Or could the 
relatives of the party thus suddenly snatched out of the bright world in 
the bloom of his youth come on you in case he was crowded for time ? 
as of course he would be, you know, under such circumsUnces. 

You say you have “issued over sixty thousand policies, forty-fi.V6 
of which have proved fatal and been paid for. Kow, do you know 
that that looks a little shaky to me, in a measure ? You appear to 
have it pretty much all your own way, you see. It is all very well foi 
the lucky forty-five that have died “ and been paid for/’ but how about 
the other fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and fifty -five 1 You have got 
their money, haven’t you? but somehow the lightning don’t seem to 
strike ^em, and they don’t get any chance at you. Won’t their families 
get fati^ed waiting for their dividends ? Don't your customers drop off 
rather Sow, so to speak 1 

You will ruin yourself publishing such damaging statements aa that, 
Smith, I tell, you as a friend. If you had said that the fifty-nine 
* thousand nine hundred and fifty-five oied, and that forty-five lived, you 
would have issued about four tons of policies the next week. But people 
are not going to get insured, when you take so much pains to prove that 
there is such precious little use in it. 
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LIONISING MURDERERS. 

I TT A T) beard so much about the celebrated fortune-teller, Madame 

, that I went to see her yesterday. She ha^a dark complexion 

naturally, and this effect is heightened by artificial aids-whiehf cost 
her nothing. She wears curls — very black ones, and I had an impres- 
sion that she gave their native attractiveness a lift \fith rancid butter. 
She wears a reddish check handkerchief, cast loosely around her neck, 
and it was plain that her other one is slow getting back from the wash. 
I presume she takes snuff. At any rate, something resembUng it had 
lodged among the hairs sprouting from her upper lip. I know she likes 
garlic — I knew that as soon as she sighed. She looked at me searchingly 
tor nearly a minute, with her black eyes, and then said — 

** It is enough. Come { ” 

She started down a very dark and dismal corridor — I stepping close 
after her. Presently she stopped, and said that, as the way was crooked 
and so dark, perhaps she had better get a light. But it seemed un- 
gailant to allow a woman to put herself to so much trouble for me, and 
so I said — 

It is not worth while, madam. If you will heave another sigh, i 
think I can follow it,” 

So we got along all right. Arrived at her official and mysterious den, 
she asked me to teU her the date of my birth, the exact hour of that 
occurrence, and the colour of my grandmother’s hair, 1 answered as 
accurately as I could. Then she said — 

** Young man, summon your fortitude - hIo not tremble. I am about 
to reveal the past.” 

<< Information concerning the future would be, in a general way, 
more” 

“ Silence ! You have had much trouble, some joy, some good fortune, 
some bad. Your great grandfather was hanged,” 

« That is a 1—.” 

“ Silence I Hanged, sir. But it was not his fault. He could not 
Help it.” 

** I am glad you do him justice.” 

Ah — grieve, rather, that the jury did. He was hanged. His star' 
crosses yours in the fourth division, fifth sphere. Consequently you will 
be hanged also.” 

** In view of this cheerful ” 

** I musi have silence. Yours was not, in the beginning, a criminal 
leature, but circumstances changed it. At the age of nine you stole 
sugar. At the age of fifteen you stole money. At twenty you stole 
horses. At twenty-five you committed arson. At thirty, hardened in 
crime, you became an editor. You are now a public lecturer. Worse 
things are in store for yoju You will be sent to Congress. Next, to the 
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penitentiary. Penally, happiness will come again — aU will be well — ^you 
will be hanged/* 

I was now in tears. It seemed hard enough to go to Congress ; but 
to be hanged — this was too sad, too dreadfuL The woman seemed sur- 
prised at my grief. I told her the thoughts that were in my mind. 
Then she conoforted me. 

‘‘Why, man,”* she said, “hold up yoxir head — you have nothing to 
grieve about. Liste^^ You will live in New Hampshire. In your 
sharp Seed aM distress the Brown family will succour you — such of them 
as Pike the assassinkft alive. They will be bene^tors to you. "V^en 
you sh^ have grown fat upon their bounty, and are grateful and bappy, 
you will desire to make some modest return for these things, and so you 
will go to the house some night and brain the whole family with an axe. 
You will rqj) the dead bodies of your benefactors, and disburse your 
guns in riotous living among the rowdies and courtesans of Boston. 
Then you will be arrested, tri&, coudenmed to be hanged, thrown into 
prison. Now is your happy day. You will be converted — you will be 
converted just as soon as every effort to compass pardon, commutation, 
or reprieve has failed — and then I Why, then, ev^ morning and every 
^temoon, the best and purest young ladies of the village will assemble 
in your cell and sing hymns. This will show that assassination is 
respectable. Then you will write a touching letter, in which you will 
forgive all those recent Browns. This will excite the public admiration- 
No public can withstand magnanimity. Next, they will take you to 

* In this paragraph the fortune-teller details the exaet history of the Pike- 
Brown assassination case in New Hampshire, fr* 'in the succouring and saving of 
the stranger Pike by the Browns, to the subsequent hanging and coffining of that 
treacherous miscreant. She adds nothing, invents nothing, exaggerates nothing 
(see any New England paper for November 1869). This , Pike-Brown case is 
selected merely as a type, to illustrate a custom that prevails, not in New Hamp- 
shire alone, but in every State in the union — I mean the sentimental custom of 
visiting, petting, glorifying, and snuffling over murderers like this Pike, from the 
day they enter the jail under sbutence of death until they swing from the gallows. 
The following extract from Tm/plt Bar (1866) reveals the fact that this custom 
is not oonimed to the United States : — “ On December 31st, 1841, a man named 
John Johnes, a shoemaker, murdered his sweetheart, Mary Hallam, the daughter 
of a respectable labourer, at l^Iansfield, in the county of Nottingham. He was 
executed on Haroh 23d, 1842. He was a man of unsteady habits, and gave way 
to violent fits of passion. The girl declined his addresses, and he said if he 
did not have her no one else should. After he had inflicted the wound, 
which was not immediately fatal, she begged for her life, but seeing him resolved, 
sGsked for time to pray. He said that he would pray for both, and completed the 
mime. The wounds were inflicted by a shoemakers knife, and her throat was 
cut barbarously. After this he dropped on his knees some time, and prayed 
God to have mercy on two unfortunate lovers. He made no attempt to escape, 
and confessed the crime. After his imprisonment he behaved in the most 
decorous manner , he won upon ine good opinion of the jail chaplain, and he 
was visited by the Bishop of Lincoln. It does not appear that he expressed any 
contrition for the crime, but seemed to pass away with triumphant certainty 
that he was going to rejoin his victim in heaven. He woe vieited by some piom 
and benevolent lauUee of Hothngham^ some of whom declared he woe a child ofGod^ 
if ever there vtae one. Om of the ladies tent him a whiU eamellt^ to wear at 
- taseeuMonm** • 
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tbe scaffold, witli great Mat, at tlie head of an imposing procession cons* 
posed of clergymen, officials, citizens generally, and young ladies walldng 
pensively two and two, and bearing Douquets and immortelles. You will 
mount the scaffold, and while the great concourse stand uncovered in 
your presence, you will read your sappy little speech which the minister 
has written for you* And then, in the midst of a grand and impressive 

silence, they wdl swing you into per Paradise, my son. There will 

not be a dry eye on the ground. You will be a^hero ! JCSTot ^ rough 
there but will envy you. Not a rough there but will resolve to emulate 
you. And next, a great procession will follow yqj^ to the tomb — ^will 
weep over your remains — ^the young ladies will sing again the hymns 
made dear by sweet associations connected with the jail, and, as a last 
tribute of affection, respect, and appreciation of your many sterling quali- 
ties, they will walk two and two around your bier, and ^ew wreaths 
of flowers on it And lo ! you are canonised. Think of it, son — ingrate, 
assassin, robber of the dead, drunken brawler among thieves and harlots 
in the slums of Boston one month, and the pet of the pure and innocent 
daughters of the land the next ! A bloody and hateful devil — a bewept, 
bewailed, and sainted martyr — all in a month ! Fool ! — so noble a 
fortune, and yet you sit here grieving I ’’ 

^‘No, madame,” I said, ‘‘you do me wrong, you do indeed. I am 
perfectly satisfied. I did not know before that my great-grandfather 
was hanged, but it is of no consequence. He has probably ceased to. 
bother about it by this time — and 1 have not commenced yet. I confess, 
madam, that I do something in the way of editing and lecturing, but the 
other crimes you mention Imve escaped my memory. Yet I must have 
committed them — ^you would nut deceive an orphan. But let the past 
be as it was, and let the future be as it may — ^these are nothing. I have 
only cared for one thing. I have always felt that I should be hanged 
some day, and somehow the thought has annoyed me considerably; 
but if you can only assure me that I shall be hanged in New Hamp- 
shire” — 

“ Not a shadow of a doubt I ^ 

“ Bless you, my benefactress ! — excuse this embrace — ^you have re- , 
moved a great load from my breast To be hanged in New Hampshire 
is^ happiness— it leaves an honoured name behind a man, and introduces 
him at once into the beat New Hampshire society in the other worldL'^ 

I then took leave of the fortune-teller. But, seriously, is it weil to 
glorify a murderous villain on the scaffold, as Pike was- glorified in New 
Hampshire ] Is it well to turn the penalty for a bloody crime into e 
reward? Is it just to do it ? Is it safe? 
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A MEMORY. 

W HEN I say that I never knew my austere father to be enamoured 
of but one poem in all the long half-century that he Lived, persons 
who knew him will easily believe me ; when I say that I 
ni6ver*compQsed but%>ne poem in all the long third of a century that I 
have lived, persons who know me will be sincerely grateful j and, finally, 
when I say that thci poem which I composed was not the one which my 
father was enamoured of, persons who may have known ns both will not 
need to have this truth shot into them with a mountain howitzer before 
they can receive it. My father and I were always on the most distant 
terms when^I was a boy — sort of armed neutrality, so to speak. At 
irregular intervals this neutrality was broken, and suffering ensued ; 
but I will be candid enough to say that the breaking and the suffering 
were always divided up with strict impartiality betw^een us — which ia 
to say, my father did the breaking, and I did the suffering As a 
general thing I was a backward, cautious, unadventurous boy. But once 
I jumped off a two-storey stable ; another time I gave an elephant a 
‘^plug^^ of tobacco, and retired without waiting for an answer; and 
still another time I pretended to be talking in my sleep, and got off a por- 
tion of a very wretched original conundrum in hearing of my father. Let 
us not pry into the result ; it was of no consequence to any one but me. 

But the poem I have referred to as attracting my father's attention 
and acMevmg his favour was Hiawatha.” Some man who courted a 
sudden and awful death presented him an early copy, and I never ^ lost 
faith in my own senses until I saw him sit down and go to reading it in 
cold blood — saw him open the book, and heard h^ read these following 
lines, with the same inflectionless judicial frigidity with which he 
always read his charge to the jury, or administered an oath to a 
witness — 

Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 

Take your arrows, Jasper-headed, 

Take your war club, PUggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Minjekahwan. 

And your birch canoe for sailing. 

And the oil of Mishe-Nama.'’ 

Px^ently my father took out of his breast-pocket an imposing « War- 
ranty Deed,” and fixed his eyes upon it, and dropped into meditation. 
I knew what it was. A Texan lady and gentleman had given my half- 
brother, Orrin Johnson, a handsome property in a town in the north, 
in gratitude to him for having saved their lives by an act of brilliant 

heroism. , . , -i 

By and bv my father looked toward me and sighed. 

Then he said, “ If I had such a son as this poet, here were a subject 
worthier than the traditions of these Indians.” 

If you please, sir, where ? ” 

^ In this deed.” • 
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In the— deed?” 

“Yes — in this very deed” said my father, throwing it on 1 
“ There is more poetry, more romance, more sublimity, more 
imagery hidden away in that homely document than could be 
all the traditions of ail the savages that Kve.” 

“ Indeed, sir ? Could I — could I get it out, sir ? Could I 
the poem, sir, do you think ? ” 

“You?” ip> 

I wilted. 

Presently my father's face softened somewhat, and^e said — 
“ Go and try. But mind ; curb folly. No poetry at the e 
truth* Keep strictly to the facts.” 

I said I would, and bowed myself out, and went up-stairs. 
“Hiawatha” kept droning in my head — and so did my^fa 
marks about the sublimity and romance hidden in my subject, 
his injunction to beware of wasteful and exuberant fancy. I nc 
here that I had heedlessly brought the deed away with me. 
this moment came to me one of those rare moods of daring rec 
such as I referred to a while ago. Without another though 
plain defiance of the fact that I knew my father meant me to 
romantic story of my half-brother's adventure and subsequent 
tune, I ventured to need merely the letter of his remarks a 
their spirit. I took the stupid “ Warranty Deed ” itself and c 
into Hiawathian blank verse, without altering or leaving 
words, and without transposing six. It required loads of cou3 
down-stairs and face my father with my performance. I stai 
or four times before I finally got my pluck to where it wo 
But at last I said I would go down and read it to him if he 
over the church for it I stood up to begin, and he told me 
closer. I edged up a little, but still left as much neutral g 
tween us as I thought he would stand. Then I began. It 
useless for me to try to tell what confiicting emotions expres 
selves upon his face, nor how they grew more and more intens 
ceeded ; nor how a fell darkness descended upon his countenar 
began to gag and swallow, and his hands begaii to work and 
I reeled off line after line, with the strength ebbing out of do 
l^s trembling under me. 

THE STOKY OF A GALLANT DEED. 

THIS IKDENTT7RB, made the teath 
Hay of November, in the year 

Of our Lord one thousand eight 
Hundred six-and -fifty, 

Between Joanna S. E. Gbat 
A nd Philip Gray, her husband. 

Of Salem City in the State 
Of Texas, of the first part, 

And O. B. Johnson, of the town 
Of A^tin, ditto, WITNESSETH? 
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Xhftt said jjarty of first part, 

For and in consideration 

Of the sttm of Twenty Thousa&d 
Dollars, lawful money of 
The U. S. of Americay, 

To them in hand now paid by said 

Party of the second part, 

due receipt whereof is here- 
By confessed and acicnowledg-ed, 

Have Granted, Bargained, Sold, Bomised* 

Blieased and Aliened and Conveyed, 
Confirmed, and by these presents do 
Grant and Bargaim Sell, Bemise, 

Alien, Release, Convey, and Con- 

Firm unto the said aforesaid 
party of the second part, 

And to his heirs and assigns 
For ever and ever, ALL 

That certain piece or parcel of 
LAND situate in city of 
Dunkirk, county of Chautaucjua, 

And likewise furthermore in York State, 

Bounded and described, to wit. 

As follows, herein, namely : 
beginning at the distance of 
A hundred two-and-forty feet 

North-half east, north-east-by-north, 
East-north-east and northerly 
Of the northerly line of Mulligan Street, 

On the westerly line of Brannigan Strm 

And running thence due northerly 
On Brannigan Street 200 feet, 

Thence at right angles westerly, 
North-west-by-west-and-west-half-west 

■West-and-by-north, north-west-by-west 
About — 


of dodged, and the boot-jack broke the lookii^-g 
ted to see what became of the other missiles u 1 
took no interest in such things. 




'lass, I conld 
L had wanted 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

P OLITICAL Economy is tLe basis of aU good government The 
wisest men of aU ages have brought to bear upon this subject 
the m ^ ^ 

[Here I was interrupted and informed that a str^ger wished to see 
me down at the door. I went and confronted him, and asked to know 
his business, struggling all the time to keep a tight rein on my seething 
political economy ideas, and not let them break away from me or get 
tangled in their harness. And privately I wished the strai^ger was in 
the bottom of the canal with a cargo of wheat on top of him. I was all 
in a fever, but he was cool. He said he was sorry to disturb me, but as 
he was passing he noticed that I needed some hghtning-rods. I said, 

^ Yes, yes — go on — what about it?'' He said there was nothing about 
it, in particiuar— nothing except that he would like to put them up for 
me. 1 am new to housekeeping; have been used to hotels and boarding- 
houses all my life. Like anybody else of similar experience, I try to 
appear (to strangers) to be an old housekeeper j consequently I said in 
an off-hand way that I had been intending for some time to have six or 

eight lightning-rods put up, but The stranger started, and looked 

inquiringly at me, but I was serene. I thought that if I chanced to 
make any mistakes, he would not catch me by my countenance. He 
said he would rather have my custom than any man's in town. I said, 

“ All right," and started off to wrestle with my great subject again, when 
he called me back and said it would be necessary to know exactly how 
many "points" I wanted put up, what parts of the house I wanted them 
on, and what quality of rod I preferred. It was close quarters for a man 
not used to the exigencies of housekeeping ; but I went through credit- 
ably, and he probably never suspected that I was a novice. I told him 
to put up eight "points," and put them all on the roof, and use the best 
quality of rod. He said he could furnish the " plain " article at 20 cents 
a foot ; " coppered," 25 cents \ " zinc-plated spiral- twist," at 30 cents, that 
would stop a streak of lightning any time, no matter where it was bound, 
and " render its errand harmless and its further progress apocryphal" 

I said apocryphal was no slouch of a word, emanating from the source ^ 
it did, but, pidlology aside, I liked the spiral-twist and would take that * 
brand. Then he said he ccnM make two hundred and fifty feet answer ; 
but to do it right, and make the best job in town of it, and attract the 
admiration of the just and the unjust alike, and compel all parties to 
say they never saw a more symmetrical and hypothetical display of 
lightning-rods since they were Dom, he supposed he really couldn't get 
along without four hundred, though he was not vindictive, and trusted 
he was willing to try. I said, go ahead and use four hundred, and make 
any kind of a job he pleased out of it, but let me get back to my work. 
So I got rid ox him at la^ ; and now, after half-an^our spent in getting 
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my train of political economy thoiiglita coupled together again, I am 
ready to go on once more.] 

richest treasures of their genius, their experience of life, and their 
learning. ^ The great lights of eomm^cial jurisprudence, international 
confraternity,^ and biological deiriation, of all ages, all civilisations, and 
all nationalities, from Zoroaster dovm to Horace Greeley, have 

[H^re I Was interrupted again, and required to go do’wn and confer 
fuAher with that lightning-rod man. I hurried off, boiling and surging 
with prodigious thoughts wombed in words of such majesty that each one 
of them was in itself a straggling procession of syllaoles that might be 
fifteen minutes passing a given pomt, and once more I confronted him 
— he so c^m ^d sweet, I so hot and frenzied. He was stantog in 
the contemplative attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes, with one foot on 
my intot tuberose, and the other among my pansies, his hands on his 
hips, his hat-brim^ ^ted forward, one eye shut and the other gazing 
critically and admiringly in the dieetion of my principal chimney. He 
said now there was a state of th i ngs to make a man glad to be alive ; and 
added, “ 1 leave it to you if you ever saw anything more deliriously pic^ 
turesque than eight lightning-rods on one chimney?” I said I had no 
present recollection of anything that transcended it He said that in 
Ids opinion nothing on this earth but Niagara Ralls was superior to it 
in the way of natural scenery. All that was needed now, he verily 
believed, to make my house a perfect balm to the eye, was to kiud of 
touch up the other chimneys a little, and thus **ada tO; the generous 
coup d^ml a soothirg uniformity of addevemeut which would Slay the 
excitement naturally consequent upon the first c(n^ I asked 

him if he learned to talk out of a book, and if I could borrow it any- 
where? He smiled pleasantly, and said that his manner of speaking 
was not taught in books, and that nothing but familiarity with lightning 
could enable a man to handle his conversational style with impunity. 
He then figured up an estimate, and said that about eight more rods 
scattered about my roof would about fix me right, and he guessed five 
" hundred feet of st^ would do it ; and added that the first eight had got 
a little the start of him, so to spe«i, and used up a mere trifie of matexiai 
more than he had calculated on— a hundred feet' or along^ ther^ J said 
I was in a dreadful hurry, and I Tvished we could get this business per- 
manently mapped out, so that I could go on with my work. He ^d, ** I 
"could have put up those eight rods, and marched off about my boaiaess-^ 
some men would have done ih But no ; I said to myself, this man is 
a stranger to me, and I wHL die before I TL wrong liim ; there ain^t 
lightning-rods enough on that house, and fox one 1 ’ll never stir out 
of my tracks till I Ve done as I would be done by, and told him so* 
Stranger, my duty is accomplished ; if the recalcitrant and dephlogistic 

messenger of heaven strikes your” There, now, there,” I said, 

<*put on the other eight— add five hundred feet of spired-twist— do any'* 
tbi-ng and everything you want to do ; but calm your suffering, and try 
to keep your feelings where you can reach tjiem with the , aictionary. 

2 F 
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RleaB'wliile, if vr^ tinderstand each other now, I will go to work again,*^ 1 
think I have been sitting here a full hour, this time, trying to get back 
to where I was when my train of thought was broken up by the last 
[nterruption ; but I believe I have accomplished it at last, and may 
venture to proceed again.] 

wrestled with his great subject, and the greatest among them have found 
it a worthy adversary, and one that always comes up#fresh apd smiling 
after every throw. The great Confucius said that he would rather be a 
profound political economist than chief of poHce. Cicyo frequently said 
that political economy was the grandest consummation that the human 
mmd was ca[)able of eonsuiuiu^ ; and even our own Greeley has said 
vaguely but forcibly that “ Political 

#■ 

[Here the lightning-rod man sent up another call for me. I went 
down in a state of mind bordering on impatience. He said he would 
rather have died than interrupt me, but when he was employed to do a 
job, and that job was expected to be done in a clean, workmanlike manner, 
and when it was hnished and fatigue urged him to seek the rest and re- 
creation he stood so much in need of, and he was about to do it, but 
looked up and saw at a glance that all the calculations had been a little 
out, and if a thunder storm were to come up, and that house, which he 
felt a personal interest in, stood there with nothing on earth to protect it 

but sixteen lightning-rods “ Let us have peace 1 I shrieked. 

“ Put up a hundred and fifty ! Put some on the kitchen ! Pnt a dozen 
on the bam ! Put a couple on the cow 1 — ^put one on the cook ! — scatter 
them all over the persecuted place till it looks like a zinc-plated, spiral- 
tvisted, silver-mounted cane-brake ! Move I Use up all the material 
you can get your hands on, and when you run out of lightning-rods put 
up ram-rods, cam-rods, stair-rods, piston-rods — anything that will pander 
to your dismal appetite for artificial scenery, and bring respite to my 
raging brain and healing to my lacerated soul ! ” Wholly unmoved- 
further than to smile sweetly — this iron being simply turned back his 
wristbands daintily, and said “ He would now proceed to hump himself” 
Well, all that was nearly three hours ago. It is questionable whether 
I am calm enough yet to write on the noble theme of political economy, 
but I cannot resist the desire to try, for it is the one subject that, is 
nearest to my heart and dearest to my brain of all thi^ world’s philo» 
Bophy.j 

« economy is heaven^s best boon to manP When the loose bui 

gifted Byron lay in his Venetian exile he observed that, if it could be 
g^ted him to go back and live his misspent life over again, he would 
give his lucid and unintoxicated intervals to the composition, not of 
firivolous rhymes, but of essays upon political economy. Washington 
loved this exquisite science ; such names as Baker, Beckwith, Jmfion, 
Stnitl^ are imperishabiy linked with it ; and even imperial Homer, in 
ym ninth book, of th^ uia4« has said ’ 
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Fiat ju«titia, mat coelum. 

Post mortem unum, ante bellnm^ 

Hie jacet hoc, ex-p£u*te res, 

PoUticum d-conomioo eii 

The grandeur of these conceptions of the old poet, together with the 
%licity of the wording which clothes them, and the sublimity of the 
flnage^ whereby they are illustrated, have singled out that stanza, and 
madj it mjre celebrated than any that ever 

Now, not a -^ord out of you — ^not a single word. Just state your 
i and relapse into impenetrable silence for ever and ever on these 
premises. ^ Nine hundred dollars ? Is that all ? This check for the 
amount will be honoured at any respectable bank in America. is 

that multitude of people gathered in the street for ? How ? — ‘ looking at 
the lightning-rods ! ’ Bless my life, did they never see any lightning- 
rods before! Never saw ‘such a stack of them on one establishment,’ 
did I understand you to say ? I will step down and critically observe 
this popular ebullition of ignorance,*’] 

Three Days Later. — are all about worn out. For fotir-and' 
twenty hours our bristling premises were the talk and wonder of the 
town. The theatres languished, for their happiest scenic inventions 
were tame and commonplace compared with my lightning-rods. Ouj 
street was blocked night and day with spectators, and among them 
were many who came from the country to see. It was a blessed 
relief on the second day, when a thunder-storm came up and the light- 
ning began to “go for” my house, as the historian Josephus quaintly 
phrases it It cleared the galleries, so to speak. In five minutes there 
was not a spectator within half a mile of my place ; but all the high 
houses about that distance away were full, windows, roof, and alL And 
well they might be, for aU the falling stars and Fourth-of-July fireworks 
of a generation, put together and rained down simultaneously out of 
heaven in one brilliant shower upon one helpless roof, would not have 
any advantage of the pyrotechnic display that was making my house so 
magnificently conspicuous in the general gloom of the storm. By actual 
count, the lightning struck at my establishment seven hundred and sixty- 
four times in forty minutes, but tripped on one of those faithful rods 
every time, and slid down the spiral twist and shot into the earth before 
^it probably had* time to be surprised at the way the thing was done. And 
"through ail that bombardment only one patch of slates was ripped up, and 
that was because, for a single instant, the rods in the vicinity were tran- 
sporting all the lightning they could possibly accommodate. Well, 
nothing was ever seen like it since the world began. For one whole day 
and night not a member of my family stuck his head out of the window 
but he got the hair snatched off it as smooth as a bilHard-bail j and if 
the reader will believe me, not one of us ever dreamt of stirring abroad. 
But at last the awfil siege came to an end — because there was absolutely 
no more electricity left in the clouds above us wit) dn grappling distance 
of my insatiable rods. Then I sallied forth, and gathered danng work- 
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men together, and not a bite or a nap did we take till the premises were 
utterly stripped of all their terrific armament except just three rods on 
the house, one on the kitchen, and one on the bam — and behold these 
remain there even unto this day. And then, and not till^ then, the 
people ventured to use our street again. I will remark here, in passing, 
that duriiig that fearful time I did not continue my essay upon political 
economy. I am not even yet settled enough in nerve and bram to re- 
sume it. ^ r 0^ 

To Whom it Mat Concebn.— P arties having need three thousand 
two hundred and eleven feet of best quality zinc-plated spiral-twist 
lightning-rod stuff, and sixteen-hundred and thirty-one silver-tipped 
points, all in tolerable repair (and, although much worn by use, still 
equal to any ordinary emergency), can hear of a bargain by addressing 
the publisher. 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN NEW YORK. 

A COBEESPONDENT (whose signature, “ Lang Bends,” is more os 
less familiar to the public) contributes the following : — 

As I passed along by one of those monster American tea-storea 
in New York, 1 found a Chinaman sitting before it acting in the capacity 
of a sign. Everybody that passed by gave him a steady stare as long as 
their heads would twist over their shoulders without dislocating thei? 
necks, and a large group had stopped to stare deliberately. 

Is it not a shame that we, who prate so much about civilisation and 
humanity, are content to degrade a fellow-being to such an office as this 1 
Is it not time for reflection when we find ourselves wBling to see in such 
a being, in such a situation, matter merely for frivolous curiosity instead 
of regret and grave reflection? Here was a poor creature whom hard 
fortune had exiled from Ms natural home beyond the seas, and whose 
troubles ought to have touched these idle strangers that thronged about 
him ; but did it ? Apparently not Men calling themselves the superior 
race, the race of culture and of gentle blood, scanned his qnaint Chinese 
hat, with peaked roof and ball on top, and his long queue dangling down 
his back ; his short silken blouse, curiously frogged and figured (and, ^ 
like the rest of his raiment, rusty, dilapidated, and awkwardly put on) ; ' 
his blue cotton, tight-legged pants, ti^ close around the ankles; and 
his clumsy blunt-toed shoes with tMck cork soles ; and having so scanned 
him from head to foot, cracked some unseemly joke about his outlandish 
attire or his melancholy face, and passed on. In my heart I pitied the 
friendless Mongol I wondered what was passing^ behind his sad 
face, and what distant scene his vacant eye was dreaming of. Were his, 
thoughts with his he^ ten thousand miles away, beyond the billowy 
wast^ of the Pacific ? among the rice-fields and the plumy palms of 
China ? under the shadows of remembered mountain-peaks, or in groves 
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of bloomy shrubs and strange forest-trees unknown to climes like ours I 
And now and then, rippling among Ms visions and his dreams, did he 
hear familiar laughter and half-forgotten voices, and did he catch fitful 
glmpses of the friendly faces of a bygone time? A cruel fate it is, I 
said, that fe befallen this bronzed wanderer; a cheerless destiny enough. 
In order that the group of idlers might be touched at least by the words 
of the poor fellow, since the appeal of his pauper dress and his dreary 
exHe wa^ lost up*n them, I touched him on the shoulder and said — 

“Cheer up — don^t be down-hearted. It is not America that treats 
you in tMs waj^ it is merely one citizen, whose greed of gain has eaten 
the humanity out of his heart, America has a broader hospitality 
for the exiled and oppressed. America and Americans are always ready 
to help the unfortunate. Money shall be raised — ^you shall go back to 
China-~<f ou sbali see your friends again. What wages do they pay you 
here ? 

“ Divil a cint but four dollars a week and find meself ; but it's aisy, 
barrin the troublesome furrin clothes that so eypinsire.” 

The exile remains at Ms post. The New York tea-merchants wk> 
need picturesque signs are not likely to run out of Ghinamem 


A NABOB’S VISIT TO NEW YORK. 

I N Nevada there used to be current the stonr of an adventure of twc 
of her nabobs, wMch may or may not have occurred. I give it 
for what it is worth : 

Col. Jim had seen somewhat of the world, and knew more or less of 
its ways; but CoL Jack was from the back settlements of the States, had 
led a me of arduous toil, and had never seen a city. 

These two, blessed with sudden wealth, projected a visit to New 
York^ — Col Jack to see the sights, and CoL Jim to guard his unaopMs- 
tication from misfortune. They reached San Francisco in night and 
sailed in the morning. Arrived in. New York CoL Jack said — 

“ I ’ve heard tell of carriages all my life, and now I mean to have a 
pde in one ; I don^t care what it costs. Come along.” 

They stepped out on the side- walk, and CoL Jim called a stylish 
barouche. But CoL Jack said — 

“No, sir! None of your cheajKFohn turnouts for me. I^m her© to 
have a good time, and money ain’t any object I mean to have the 
nobbiest rig that^s going. Now here comes the very trick. Stop that 
yaller one with the pictures on it— don’t you fret — I ’ll stand all the ex- 
penses myselfi” ^ . 

So CoL Jim stopped an empty omnibus and they got in. Said OoL 
Jack — , 

. “Ain’t it gay, though! Oh no, I reckon not. Cushions, and win- 
dows and pictures tUl you can’t rest. What would the boys say if they 
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could see us cutting a swell like this in New Yorki By George, I wish 
th^ could see us.’^ 

Then he put his head out of the window, and shouted to the driver — 

** Say, Johnny, this suits me !-— suits yours truly, you bet you 1 I want 
this she-bang all day. I’m on it, old man! Let ’em out! Make ’em go 1 
We ’ll make it all right to you, sonny ! ” 

The driver passed his hand through the strap-hole and t^ped for his 
fare — it was before the gongs came into common use. Jack took the 
tiand and shook it cordially. He said— 

You twig me, old pard! AH right between gents. Smell of that, 
and see how you like it 1 ” 

And he put a twenty dollar gold piece in the driver’s hand. After a 
moment the drivex said he could not make change. 

Bother the change ! Bide it out. Put it in your pocket.’J^ 

Then to CoL Jim, with a sounding slap on his thigh — 

Ain’t it style, though 1 Hanged if I don’t hire this thing every daj 
for a week.” 

The omnibus stopped and a young lady got in. Col. J ack stared foi 
a moment, then nudged CoL Jim with his elbow. 

Don’t say a word,” he whispered ; let her ride if she wants to. 
Gracious, there’s room enough.” 

The young lady got out her portmonnie and handed her fare to Col 
Jack. 

“What’s this for?” he said. 

“ Give it to the driver, please.” 

“ Take back your money, madame. We can’t allow it. You are wel- 
come to a ride here as long as you please, but the she-bang is chartered s 
we can’t let you pay a cent.” 

The girl shrank into a comer, bewildered. An old lady with a basket 
climbed in, and proffered her fare. 

“ Excuse me,’’ said CoL Jack. “ You are perfectly welcome here, 
madame, but we can’t allow you to pay. Set right down there, mum, 
and don’t you feel the least uneasy. Make yourself as free as if you 
were in your own turnout.” 

Within two minutes three gentlemen, two fat women, and a couple ol 
children entered. 

“ Come right along, friends,” said CoL Jack ; “don’t mind us. This 
is a free blow-out.” Then he whispered to CoL Jim, “ New York ain’t 
no sociable pkce, I don’t reckon — ^it ain’t no name for it,”. 

He resisted every effort to pass fares to the driver, and made every- 
body cordially welcome. The situation dawned on the people, and 
they pocketed their money, and delivered themselves up to covert en- 
joyment of the episode. Half-a-dozen more passengers entered. 

“ Oh, there is plenty of room,” said CoL Jack. “ Walk right in and 
make yourselves at home. A blow-out ain’t worth anything as a blow- 
out, unless a body has company.” Then in a whisper to Col. Jim — 
“ But ain’t these Kew Yorkers friendly? And ain’t they cool about it 
too ? Iceberg^s ain’t anywhere. I reckon they ’d tackle a hearse, if it 
was going their way.” 
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More passengers got in ; more yet, and still more. Both seats were 
filled, and a file of men were standing up holding on to the cleats 
overhead. Parties with baskets and bundles were climbing up on the 
roof. Half-suppressed laughter rippled up from all sides. 

Well, for clean, cool, out-and-out cheek, if this don^t bang anythmg 
that I ever saw, I an Injun,^ whispered CoL Jack. 

A Chinaman crowded his way in. 

‘‘I weaken,” 8a|^ CoL Jack. “Hold on, driver! Keep your seats, 
ladibs an^ gents. Just make yourselves free — everything’s paid for. 
Driver, rustle these folks around as long as they *re a mind to go — friends 
of ours, you knJw. Take them everywhere, and if you want more 
money, come to the St Nicholas, and well make it all right Pleasant 
journey to you, ladies and gents ; go it just as long as you please— it 
shan’t co^ you a cent! ” 

The two comrades got out, and CoL Jack said — 

“ Jimmy, it’s the sociablest place I ever saw. The Chinaman waltzed 
in as comfortable as anybody. If we ’d stayed a while I reckon we ’d 
had some niggers. By George, we ’ll have to barricade our doors to* 
night, or some of these ducks will be trying to sleep with us,” 


HIGGINS. 


« \ rES, I remember that anecdote,” the Sunday-school superintendent 
Y said, with the old pathos in his voice, and the old sad look m 
his eyes. “ It was about a simple creature named Higgins, t^t 
used to haul rock for old Maltby. men the lamented Judge Bagley 
tripped and feE down the court-house stairs and broke his ne^, 
great Question how to break the news to poor Mrs Bagley. But finally 
the body was put into Higgins’ waggon, and he w^ instructed to t^e it 
• to Mrs fe., but to be very guarded and discreet in his toguage, and not 
break the news to her at once, but do it graduaUy ge^y* When 
Higgins got there with his sad freight, he shouted till Mrs Bagley came 

to the door. ^ , »» 

' Then he said, “ Does the widder Bagley live here 1 ” 

“ The widow Bagley 1 No^ sir ! ” -n ^ r j 

“I’ll bet she does. But have it your own way. Well, does 
Bagley live here 1 ” 

“ Yes ; Judge Bagley lives here.” . i. 

« I ’ll bet he don’t But never mind, it aint for me to contradict 


Is the J udge in 

“ No. not at present” , , i-i > 

« I i^t expected as much. Because, you know— take hold o suthm, 
mum for 1 ’m a-going to make a Uttle cominunication, and 1 reckon 
^be it’ll jar you l»me. There ’s been an accident, mum. Tve got 
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tihe old Judge curled up out here iu the waggon, and when you see hue 
you ^11 acknowledge yourself that an inq^uest is about the only thing tha^ 
could he a comfort to him ! ' 


AMONG THE SPIRITS. 

T HEKE was a stance in town a few nights since. As I was making 
for it, in company with the reporter of an evening paper, he said 
he had seen a gambler named Gus Graham shot dowi^in a town 
in niinoia years ago by a mob, and as he was probably the only person in 
San Francisco wdio knew of the circumstance, he thought he wotdd 
<^give the spirits Graham to chaw on a while.” — This young 

creature is a Democrat, and speaks with the native strength and in- 
elegance of his tribe,] In the course of the show he wrote ms old pal’s 
name on a slip of paper, and folded it up tightly and pnt it in a hat 
which was passed around, and which already had about five hundred 
similar documents in it. The pile was dumped on the table, and the 
medium began to take them up one by one and lay them aside asking, 
‘‘ Is this spirit present ? or this ? or this ] ” About one in fifty would 
rap, and the person who sent up the name would rise in his place and 
question the defunct At last a spirit seized the medium’s hand and 
wrote “ Gus Graham ” backward. Then the medium went skirmishing 
through the papers for the corresponding name. And that old sport 
knew his card by the back. When the medium came to it, after pick- 
ing up fifty other^ he rapped ! A committee-man unfolded the paper, 
and it was the right one. I sent for it and got it. It was all right 
However, I suppose aH Democrats are on sociable terms with the devil 
The young man got up and asked — 

Did you die in ’61 1 ’62 1 ’63 1 ’54? ” 

Ghost^^* Rap, rap, rap.” 

<^Did you die of cholera? cancer? consumption? dog-bite? small- 

J)Ox 1 violent death 1” 

Rap, rap, rap.” 

Were you h^ged ? drowned ? stabbed ? shot ? ” . 

^ Rap, rap, rap,” 

*‘Did you die in Mississippi? Kentucky? New York? Sandwidht 
Islands 1 Texas ? Illinois ? 

** Rap, rap, rap.” 

In Adams county ? Madison! Randolph !’^— 

** Rap, rap, rap.” 

It was no use trying to catch the departed gambler. He knew his 
hand, and played it like a major. 

About txds time a couple of Geim^s stepped forward, an elderly 
man and a spry young fejjow, cocked and prinaled for a sensation. They 
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wrote names. Then young Ollendorff said somethin^ which 
sounded like — ® 

“ 1 st ein Geist hieraua ? [Bursts of laughter from the audience.] 
Ttoe raps— signifying that there vm a Geist hieraus. 

“ Wollen Sie Schriehen?'' [More laughter,] 

Three raps. , ^ 

“Finzig stollen, Hnsowfterowlickterhairowfterfrowleineruhackfolde- 
rol ^ 

IncrediBle as it may seem, the spirit cheerfully answered Yes to that 
astonishing prop(jpition. 

The audience grew more and more boisterously mirthful with every 
fresh question, and they were informed that the performance could not 
go on in the midst of so much levity. They became quiet. 

The Garman ghost didn^t appear to know anything at all — couldn’t 
answer the sim^est questions. Young Ollendorff finally stated some 
numbers, and tried to get at the time of the spirit’s death ; it appeared 
to be considerably mixed as to whether it died in 1811 or 1812, which 
was reasonable enough, as it had been so long ago. At last it wrot 6 
« 121 

Tableau I Young Ollendorff sprang to his feet in a state of consuming 
excitement. He exclaimed—- 

“ Laties und shentlemen I I write de name fon a man vot lifs 1 
Speerit-rabbing dells me he ties in yahr eighteen hoondred and dweif, 

but he yoos as live and helty as ” 

The medium — “ Sit down, sir ! ” 

Ollendorff*— “ But I vant to ” 

Medium — You are not here to make speeches, sir — sit down ! [hli 

0 . had squared himself for an oration.] 

Mr 0. — “But de speerit cheat l—dere is no such speerit’^— [All 
this* time applause and laughter by turns from the audience.] 

Medium — “ Take your seat, sir, and I will explain this matter,’^ 

And she explained. And in that explanation she let off a blast which 
was so terrific that I half expected to see young Ollendorff shot up 
through the roof. She said he nad come up there with fraud and deceit 
and cheating in his heart, and a kindred spirit had come from the land 
of shadows to commune with him i She was terribly bitter. She said 
in substance, thoi^h not in words, that perdition was full of just such 
fellows as Ollendorff, and they were ready on the slightest prefext to 
rush in and *assume anybody’s name, and rap, and write, and lie, and 
swindle wi^ a perfect looseness whenever they could rope in a living 
affinity like poor Ollendorff to communicate with ! [Great applause and 
laughter,] 

Ollendorff stood his ground with good pluck, and was going to open 
Ms batteries again, when a storm of cries arose all over the house, “ Get 
down 1 Go on ! Clear out ! Speak on — we ’ll bear you 1 Climb down 
from that platform I Stay where you are I Vamose ! Stick to your post 
—say your say I 

The medium rose up and said if Qllendoiff remained, she would not. 
She recognised no one’s right to come there |«id insult her bj ’^ctising 
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a deception upon her, and attempting to bring ridicule upon so solemn 
a thing as her religious belief. The audience then became q^uiet, and 
the subjugated Ollendorff retired from the platform. 

The other German raised a spirit, questioned it at some length in his 
ow language, and said the answers were correct. The medium claimed 
to be entirely unacquainted with the German language. 

Just then a gentleman called me to the edge of the platform and asked 
me if I were a Spiritualist I said I was not. He ask^d me if I were pre- 
judiced. I said not more than any nnbeliever ; but I could liot believe 
in a thing -which I could not understand, and I had not seen anything 
yet that I could by any possibility cipher out He Said, then, that he 
didnT think I was the cause of the diffidence shown by tlie spirits, but 
he knew there w^as an antagonistic influence around that table some- 
where \ he had noticed it from the first ; there w^as a painfpl negative 
current passing to his sensitive organisation from that direction con- 
stantly, I told him I guessed it was that other fellow ; and I said* 
Blame a man who was all the time shedding these disgraceful negative 
currents I This appeared to satisfy the mind of the inquiring fanatic, 
and he sat down. 

I had a very dear friend who, I had heard, had gone to the spirit- 
land, and I desired to know something concerning him. There was 
something so awful, though, about talking with living, sinful lips to 
the ghostly dead, that I could hardly bru^ myself to rise and speak* 

But at last I got tremblingly up, and said, with a low and trembling 
voice — 

the spirit of John Smith present 

(Y ou never can depend on these Smiths ; you call for one, and the 
whole tribe will come clattering out of Tophet to answer you.) 

Whack ! whack ! whack 1 whack ! ” 

Bless me i I believe all the dead and lost John Smiths between San 
Francisco and the nether world boarded that poor little table at once ! 

1 was considerably set back — stunned, I may say. The audience urged 
me to go on, however, and I said — 

‘‘ What did you die of ^ 

The Smiths answered to every disease and casualty that men can 
die of. 

** Where did you die 

They answered Yes to every locality I could name 'while my geography 
held out. . ^ 

“ Are you happy where you are 

There was a vigorous and unanimous No P' from the late Smiths. 

Is it warm there 

An educated Smith seized the medium’s hand and wrote — 

^ It 's no name for 

“ Did you leave any Smiths in that place when yon came away?” 

Dead loads of them ! 

I fancied 1 heard the shadowy Smiths chuckle at this feeble joke — ^the 
rare joke that there could ))e live loads of Smiths where, all are dead. 

How many Smiths ar^ present 
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Eighteen millions— the procession now reaches from here to the 
other side of China.” 

“ Then there are many Smiths in the kingdom of the lost 
“ The Prince Apoliyon calls all new comers Smith on general prin- 
ciples ; and continues to do so until he is corrected, if he chances to he 
mistaken” 

What do lost spirits call their drear abode ?” 

They call it the Smithsonian Institute.” *■ 

I ^ot hoISi of the right Smith at last — the particular Smith I was 
after — ^my dear, lost, lamented friend — and learned that he died a 
violent deatk I Teared as much. He said his wife talked him to 
death. Poor wretch 1 ^ 

By and by up started another Smith, A gentleman in the audience 
iaid that tljLs was his Smith. So he questioned him, and this Smith 
said he too died by violence. He had been a good deal tangled in his 
religious belief, and was a sort of a cross between a Universalist and a 
Unitarian ; has got straightened out and changed his opinions since he 
left here ; said he was perfectly happy. We proceeded to question this 
talkative and frolicsome old parson. Amon^ spirits I judge he is the 
gayest of the gay. He said he had no tangible body ; a bullet could 
pass through him and never make a hole ; rain could pass through him 
through vapour, and not discommode him in. the least (so I suppose 
he don’t Know enough to come in when it rains — or don’t c^e enough); 
says heaven and hell are simply mental conditions ; spirits in the former 
have happy and contented minds, and those in the latter are^ tom by 
remorse of conscience ; says as far as he is concerned, he is all right — ^he 
is happy ; would not say whether he was a very good or a very bad man 
on earth (the shrewd old waterproof nonentity ! I asked the question 
BO that I might average my own chances for his luck in the other 
world, but he saw my drift) ; says he has an occupation there— puts in 
his time teaching and being taught ; says there are spheres— grades of 
perfection — he is making very good progress — has been promoted a 
snhere or so since his matriculation (1 said, mentally, “Go slow, old 
go slow, you have got all eternity before you,” and he repUed 
not) ; he don’t know how many spheres there are O'^ut I suppose thew 
must be millions, because if a man goes galloping tlirough them at the 
rate this old Universalist is doing, he will get through an infinitude of 
them by the time he has been there as long as old Sesostns and those 
ancient mummies * anu there is no estimating how higit he \\ lu get m 
''even the infmicy of eternity— I am afraid the old man is scouring along 
rather too fast for the style of his surroundings, and the length of time 
he has got on his hands) ; says spirits cannot teol heat or cold (winch 
militat^ somewhat against all my notions of orthodox destoction— 
and brimstone) ; says spirits commune with each other by thought— 
they have no language ; says the distinctions of sex are preserved there 

—and so forth and so on. , j i. j t * 

The old parson wrote and talked for an hour, and showed by; his 
Quick shrewd, inteUigent repUes that he had not been sitting up nights 
hi the other world for nothing ; he had beei^ prying mto ererything 
« The of a scientific institution at Washington. 
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wortli knowing, and finding out everything he possibly conld-^as he 
said himself — when he did not understand a thing, he hunted up a spirit 
who could explain it, consequently he is pretty thoroughly posted 
And for his accommodating conduct and his uniform courtesy to me, 1 
sincerely hope he will continue to progress at his present velocity until 
he lands on the very roof of the highest sphere of all and thus achieves 
perfection. 


WHEN I WAS A SECRETARY. 

I AM not a private secretary to a senator any more, now^ I held the 
berth two months in security and in great cheerfulness of spirit, but 
my bread began to return from over the waters, then — that is to say, my 
works came back and revealed themselves. I judged it best to resign. 
The way of it was this. My employer sent for me one morning tolerably 
early, and, as soon as I had finished inserting some conundrums clam 
destinely into his last great speech upon finance, I entered the presence. 
There wa^ something portentous in his appearance. His cravat was 
untied, his hair was in a state of disorder, and nis countenance bore about , 
it the signs of a suppressed storm. He held a package of letters in his 
tense grasp, and I knew that the dreaded Pacific mail was in. He 
said — 

I thought you were worthy of confidence.” 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

He said, I gave you a letter from certain of my constituents in the 
State of Nevada, asMng the establishment of a post-office at Baldwin’s 
Kanch, and told you to answer it, as ingeniouiy as you could, with 
arguments which should persuade tdiem tlmt there was no real necessity 
for an office at that place.” 

I felt easier. Oh, if that is all, sit, I Md do that.” 

Yes, you ded I wHL read your answer, for your own humiliation : ^ 

“ ' WASHINaTOK, JVoi>. 24. 

** * Messrs Jonest and others, 

“ * Gentlemen, — ^What the mischief do yon suppose you want with a post-office 
at Baldwin’s Ranch? It would not do you any good. If any letters came there, 
you couldn’t read them, you know ; and, besides, such letters as ought to pa» 
through, with money in them, for other localities, would not be likely to get 
through, you must perceive at once ; and that would make trouble for us all. No ; 
don’t hc^ner about a post-office in your camp. I have your best interests at heart, 
and feel that it woxdd only be an ornamental folly. What you want is a nice 
Tail, you know 7 -a nice, substantial jail and a free school. These will be a lasting 
benefit to you. These will make you really contented and happy, I will move 
in the matter at once. 

* Very truly, &c., 

‘“Maek Twain, 

“ ^Por James W. U. S. Senator/ 
^That is the way jon aaiswered that letter. Those people say they 
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will hang me, if I ever enter that district again i and I am pcifectly 
satisfied they will, too.” 

Well, sir, I did not know I was doing any harm. I only wanted to 
convince them.” 

“ Ah. W ell, yon did convince them, I make no manner of donht. Now, 
here is another specimen. I gave yon a petition from certain gentlemen 
of Nevada, praying that I would get a bill through Congress incoimorat* 
ing the Met^dist Eyscopai Chmch of the State of Nevada. I toM you 
to say, in reply, that the creation of such a law came more properly 
within the province of the State Legislature ; and to endeavour to show 
them that, in the present feebleness of the religious element in tliat new 
commonwealth, the expediency of incorporating the Church was ques- 
tionable. What did you write 1 


Jtthn Halifax and others. 


“ ‘WASHrcroTON, 24. 


— You will have to go to the State Legislature about that specu* 
of yours— CJongress don’t know anything about religion. But don’t you 
hurry to go there, either ; because this thing yoi^ropose to do out in that new 
courttry isn’t expedient— in fact, it is ridiculous. Tour religious people there are 
too feeble, in intellect, in morality, in piety— in everything, juetty much. You 
had better drop this— you can’t make it work. You can’t issue stock on an in- 
corporation like that — or if you could, it would only keep you in trouble all the 
time* The other denominations would abuse it, and it, and “sell it 

fifeort,** snd break it down. They would do with it just as they would with one 
of your silver mines out there— they would try to make all the world believe it 
was “wiidcaft.” You ought not to do anything that is calculated to bring a 
sacred thing into disrepute* You ought to be ashamed of yourselves— that is 
what I think about it. You close your petition with the words ; “ And we will 
ever pray.” I think you had better— you need to do it. 

“ * Yeiy truly, &c., 

** * TUT A lit? THwiTW 

« ‘ For James W. N^^ U.’s. Senator*’ 


" TJiat iTiminous epistle finishes me with the religious element among 
my constitutents. But that my political murder might be made sure, 
some evil instinct prompted me to hand you this memorial from the 
^ grave company of elders composing the Board of Aldermen of the city of 
San Francasco, to try your hand upon — a memorial praying that the 
city’s right to the water-lots upon the city front might be established by 
law of Congress. I told you this a dangerous matter to move in, 1 , 
told you to write a non-committal letter to the Aldermen — an ambiguous 
better — a letter toat should avoid, aa far a possible, all real consideration 
and discussion of the water-lot question. If there is any feeling left in 
you — any shame — ^surely this letter you wrote, in obedience to that 
order, ought to evoke it, when its words fall upon your ears : 


“ ‘ WASHiNoroir, Rav, 27 * 

« * The Hon. Board 0/ Aldet^mm, <fec. 

“‘Gentlemen,— George Washington, the revered Father of his Country, is 
dead. His long and brilliant career is closed, alas I for ever. He was greatly 
respected in this section of the country, and his untimely decease east a gloom 
over , the whole community. He died on the 14th day of December 1709^. He 
possad peacefully away from the scene of hia honoura^^nd his great achievemenU, 
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the most lamented hero and the best beloved that ever earth hath yielded nnto 
Death. At such a time as this, you speak of water-lots ! — what a lot was his ! 

‘“What is fame 1 Fame is an accident. Sir Isaac Newton discovered an 
apple falling to the ground— a trivial discovery, truly, and one which a million 
men had raiSe before him — but his parents were influential, and so they tortured 
that small circumstance into something wonderful, und, lo ! the simple world 
took up the shout and, in almost the twinkling of an eye, that miin was famous, 
!ft:easure these thoughts. 

“ ‘ Poesy, sweet poesy, who shall estimate what the world owes to thee ! 

Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow — ^ *" 

And everywhere that Mary went, the lamb was sure to go.'* 

“ Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 

And came tumbling after ^ 

For simplicity, elegance of diction, and freedom from immoral tendencies, I 
regard those two poems in the light of gems. They are suited to all grades of 
intelligence, to every sphere of life — to the field, to the nursery, to the guilti 
Especially should no Board of Aldermen be without them. 

“ ‘ Venerable fossils ! write again. Nothing improves one so much as friendly 
correspondence. Write again — and if there is anything in this memorial of yours 
that refers to anything in particular, do not be backward about explaining it. We 
•hall always be happy to hear you chirp, 

“ ‘ Very truly, &o,, 

“ ‘ Mark Twain, 

“ ‘ For James W. N^% U. S. Senator,* 

That is an atrocious, a ruinous epistle ! Distraction ! ” 

Well, sir, I am really sorry if there is anything wrong about it — ^but 
—but — it appears to me to dodge the water-lot question.^* 

Dodge the mischief ! Oh ! — but never mind. As long as destruc- 
tion must come now, let it be complete. Let it be complete — let this last 
of your performances, which I am about to read, make a finality of it. I 
am a ruined man. I had my misgivings when I gave you the letter 
from Humboldt, asking that the post route from Indian Gulch to Shake- 
speare Gap and intermediate points, be changed partly to the old Mormon ^ 
trail But I told you it was a delicate question, and warned you to deal 
with it deftly — to answer it dubiously, and leave them a little in the 
dark. And your fatal imbecility impelled you to make this disastrous 
reply. I should think you would stop your ears, if you are not dead tc 
all shame ; ^ ^ 

“ ‘ Washington, jN‘ov, 30. 

“ * Metsrs Perkins, Wagner, et aZ, 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, — It is a delicate question about this Indian trail, but, handled 
with proper deftness and dubiousness, I doubt not we shall succeed in some 
measure or otherwise, because the place wnere the route leaves the Lassen 
Meadows, over beyond where those two Shawnee chiefs, Dilapidated- Vengeance 
and Biter-of-th e-Clouds, were scalped last wioter, this being the favourite direc- 
tion to some, but others preferring something else in consequence of things, the 
Mormon trail leaving Mosby’s at three in the morning, and passing through Jaw- 
bone Flat to Blucher, and then down by Jug- Handle, the road passmg to the right 
of it, and naturally leaving yt on the right, too, and Dawson’s on the left of the 
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trail where it passes to the left of said Dawson’s, and onward thenoe ro Tomahawk, 
thus making the route cheaper, easier of access to all who can get at it, and com- 
passing all the desirable objects so considered by others, and, therefore, conferring 
the most good uj>on the greatest number, and, consequently, I am encouraged to 
hope we shalL However, I shall be ready, and happy, to afford you still further 
information upon the subject, from time to time, as you may desire it and the 
Post-ofdce Department be enabled to furnish it to me. 

“ ‘Very truly, 

• “ ‘ Mabk Twain, 

^ For James W. N**, "O'. S. Senator.’ 

** There—now, do you think of that ? ** 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir. It— well, it appears to me— to be dubious 
enough.” 

“ Sii — leave the hou^ I I am a ruined man. Those Humboldt 
savages neijer will forgive me for tangling their brains up with this 
inhuman letter. I have lost the respect of the Methodist Church, the 
Board of Aldermen ” 

“ WeU, I haven’t anything to say about that, because I may have 
missed it a little in their cases, but I was too many for the JMdwin’s 
Ranch people, General J ” 

“ Leave the house I Leave it for ever and for ever, too ! ” 

I regarded that as a sort of covert intimation that my services could 
be dispensed with, and so I resigned. I never will be a private secretary 
to a senator again. You can’t please that kind of people. They don't 
know anything. They can’t appreciate a party's efforts. 


A FINE OLD MAN. 

J OHhT WAGNER, the oldest man in Buffalo — one hundred and 
four years old — recently walked a mile and a half in two 
weeks. 

He is as cheerful and bright as any of these other old men that 
charge around so in the newspapers, and in every way as remark** 
able. 

Last November he walked five blocks in a rain-storm, without any 
shelter but an umbrella, and cast his vote for Grant, remarking that he 
^had voted for forty-seven presidents — which was a lie. 

His “second crop” of rich brown hair arrived from New York 
yesterday, and he has a new set of teeth coming — ^ffom Philadel- 
phia, 

He is to be married next week to a girl one hundred and two years 
old, who still takes in washing. 

They have been engaged eighty years, but their parents persistently 
refused their consent until three aays ago. 

John Wagner is two years older than the Rhode Island veteran, and 
yet has never tasted a drop of iiq^uor in his life — unless— unless you 
count whisky* 
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THE TONE-IMPARTINQ COMMITTEE. 

W HEN I get old and ponderously respectable, only one thing 'will 
be able to make me truly happy, and that mil be to be put on 
the Venerable Tone-Imparting Committee of the city of New 
York, and have nothing to do but sit on the platform, solemn and 
imposing, along with Peter Cooper, Horace Greeley, &c. kc, and^hed 
momentary fame at second hand on obscure lecturers, draw pubHc 
attention to lectures which would otherwise clack etoquently to sound- 
ing emptiness, and subdue audiences into respectful hearing of aU sorts 
of unpopular and outlandish dogmas and isms. 

That is what I desire for the cheer and gratification of my grey 
hairs. ^ 

Let me but sit up there with those fine relics of the Old Eed Sand- 
stone Period and give Tone to an intellectual entertainment twice 
a week and be so reported, and my haf>pmess will be complete. 

Those men have been my envy for a long, long time. 

And no memories of my life are so pleasant as my reminiscence of 
their long and hononrable career in the Tone-imparting service. 

I can recollect the first time I ever saw them on the platforms just as 
well as I can remember the events of yesterday. 

Horace Greeley sat on the right, Peter Cooper on the left, and Thomas 
Jefferson, Eed Jacket, Benjamin Franklin, and John Hancock sat 
between them. 

This was on the 22nd of December 1799, on the occasion of the state 
fiineral of George Washington in New York. 

It was a great day, that — a great day, and a very, very sad one. 

I remember that Broadway was one mass of black crape from Castle 
Garden nearly up to where the City HaU now stands. 

The next time I saw these gentlemen officiate was at a ball given for 
the purpose of procurmg money and medicines for the sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors. 

Horace Greeley occupied one side of the platform, on -which the 
musicians were exalted, and Peter Cooper the other. 

There w^ere other Tone-imparters attendant upon the two chiefs, but 
I have forgotten their names now. 

Horace Greeley, grey-haired and beaming, was in saHor costume — 
white duck pants, blue shirt open at the breast, large neckerchief, loose 
as an ox-bow, and tied with a jaunty sailor knot, broad turnover collar 
with star in the comer, shiny black little tarpaulin hat roosting 
daintily far back on head, and flying two gallant long ribbons. 

Slippers on ample feet, round spectacles on benignant nose, and pitch- 
fork in hand, completed Mr Greeley, and made him, in my boyish 
admiration, every inch a sailor, and worthy to be the honoured 
great-grandfather of the Neptime he was so ingeniously represent- 

1 shall never forget 
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Mr Cooper was dressed as a general of militia, and was dismally and 
oppressively warlike. 

I neglected to remark, in tke proper place, that the soldiers and 
sailors in whose aid the ball was given had just been sent in from 
Boston — this was during the war of 1812, 

At the grpd national reception of Lafayette, in 1824, Horace Gredy 
sat on the right and Peter Cooper on the left. 

The other Tone^imparters of that day are now sleeping the sleep of 
the Just ^ 

I in the au^ence when Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, and other 
chief citizens, imparted Tone to the great meetings in favour of French 
liberty in 1848. 

Then I never saw them any more until here lately ; but now that I 
am living.^ tolerably near the city, I run down every time I see it 
announced that Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, and several other dis- 
tinguished citizens, will occupy seats on the platform ; ” and next 
morning, when I read in the first paragraph of the phonographic report 
that ** Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, and several other distinguisned 
citizens occupied seats on the platform,” I say to myseif,,.^* Thadt God, 
I wa^ present,*^ 

Tl us 1 have been enabled to see these substantial old friends of mine 
sit on the platform and give Tone to lectures on anatomy, and lectures 
on agriculture, and lectures on stirpiculture, and lectures on astronomy, 
on chemistTy, on miscegenation, on “ Is Man Descended fr(m the Kan- 
garoo ? ” on -veterinary matters, on all kinds of religion, and several kinds 
of politics ; and have seen them give Tone and grandeur to the Four- 
legged Girl, the Siamese Twins, the Great Egyptian Sword Swallower, 
and the Old Original Jacobs. 

Whenever somebody is to lecture on a subject nor of general interest, 
I know that my venerated Remains of the Old Red Sandstone Period 
will be on the platform ; whenever a lecturer is to appear whom nobody 
has heard of before, nor will be likely to seek to see, I know that the 
real benevolence of my old friends will be taken advantage of, and that 
they will be on the platform (and in the bills) as an adveitisenient j and 
whenever any new and obnoxious deviltry in philosophy, morals, or 
politics is to be sprung upon the people, I , know perfectly well that these 
mtrepid old heroes will be on that platform too, in the interest of full 
and &ee discussion, and to crush down all narrower and less generous 
souls, with the solid dead weight of their awful respectability, 

^ A nd let us all remember that while these inveterate and imperishable 
presiders, (if you please) appear on the platform every night in the year 
as regularly as the volunteered piano from Steinwa 3 r*s or Ghickermg^% 
and have oolstered up and given Tone to a deal of questionable 
and obscure emptiness in their time, they have ali> diversified 
inconsequential service by occasional powerful uplifting and upholding 
of great progressive ideas which smaller men feared to meddle with or 
oountenanee. 
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A REMARKABLE STRANGER. 


Being a Sandwich Island ReminiscenCe. ^ g, 

I HAD barely finished my simple statement, wben tlie stranger at the 
other corner of the room spoke out with rapid utterance and fever- 
ish anxiety — 

“ Oh, that was certainly remarkable after a feshion, but ypji ought to 
have seen my chimney — you ought to have seen my chim n ey, sir ! 
Smoke ! Humph ! I wish I may hang if— -Mr J ones, you remember 
that chimney — you miLst remember that chimney ! No, no, I recollect, 
now, you wam’t living on this side of the island then. But I am teU- 
ing you nothing but the truth, and I wish I may never draw another 
breath if that chimney didn’t smoke so that the smoke actually got 
caked in it, and I had to dig it out with a pickaxe ! You may smile, 
gentlemen, but the High Sheriff’s got a hunk of it which I out 
before his eyes, and so it ’s perfectly easy for you to go and examine for 
yourselves.” 

The interruption broke up the conversation, which had already 
begun to lag, and we presently hired some natives and an out-riggei 
canoe or two, and went out in the roaring surf to watch the chil- 
dren at their sport of riding out to sea perched on the crest of a gigantic 
wave. 

Two weeks after this, while talking in a company, I looked up and 
detected this same man boring throng and through me with his intense 
eye, and noted again his twitching muscles and his feverish anxiety to 
speak. 

The moment I paused, he said — 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, beg your pardon, but it can only be considered 
remarkable when brought mto strong outline by isolation Sir, con- 
trasted with a circumstance which occurred in my own experience, it 
mstantly becomes commonplace. No, not that^ — ^for I will not speak* so 
discourteously of any experience in the career of a stranger and a 
gentleman — ^but I am obliged to say that you could not and you would 
not ever again refer to this tree as a large one, if you could behold, 
as I have, the great Yatoatack tree in the island of Ounaska, sea of 
Kamtschatlm — a tree, sir, not one inch less than four hundred and 
Mteen feet in solid diameter ! — and I wish I may die in a minute if it 
isn’t sol Oh, you needn’t look so <mestioning, gentlemen. Here’s 
old Cap. Saltmarsh can say whether I mow what I’m talking about or 
aot 1 showed him the tree.” 

Qa/jgiam SaUmairsk — ^^Oome, now, cat your anchor, lad — ^you’re 
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heaving too taut. Yon pr^ued to show me that stunner, and I walked 
more than eleven mile ^th yon through the cnssedest aggravatingest 
jungle I ever see, a-hunting for it ; but the tree you showS me ^ally 
wam’t as big around as a beer cask, and you know that your own self, 
Maxkiss.^ 

Hear the man talk ! Of cour&t the tree was reduced that way ; but 
didn’t I explain it] Answer me. Didn’t I ] Didn’t I say I wished 
you could have se^ it when 1 first saw it 1 When you got up on your 
car ^d called me names, and said I had brought you eleven miles to 
look at a sapling, didn’t I explam to you that sdl the whaleships in the 
North Seas had been wooding off of it for more than twenty -seven years 
And did you s’pose the tree could last for-ever, con-found it ] I don’t 
see why you want to keep back things that way, and tiy to injure a 
person thaj’s never done you any harm.” 

Somehow this inan’s presence made me uncomfortable, and I was glad 
when a native arrived at that moment to say that Muckawow, the most 
companionable and luxurious among the rude war-chiefs of the islands, 
desired us to come over and help him enjoy a missionary whom he had 
found trespassing on his grounds I think it was about ten days after- 
wards, that as I finished a statement I was making for the instruction 
of a group of friends and actjuaintances, and which made lio pretence of 
being extraordinary, a familiar and hated voice chimed instantly in on 
the heels of my last word, and said — 

But, my dear sir, there was noth/mg remarkable about that horse, or 
the circumstance either — ^nothing in the world I I mean no sort of 
offence when I say it, sir, but you really do not know anything whatever 
about speed. Bless your heart, if you could onlj' have seen my mare 
Margaretta — there w^ a beast — there was lightning for you ! Trot 1 
Trot is no name for it — she fiewl How she cmdd whirl a buggy 
along ! I started her out once, sir— Colonel Bilgewater, t/ow recollect 
that animal perfectly well — I started her out about thirty or thirty-five 
yar^ ahead of the awfullest storm I ever saw in my life, and it chased 
us upwards of eighteen miles 1 It did, by the everlasting hills 1 And 
I am telling you nothing but the unvarnished truth, when I say that 
not one sin^e drop of rain fell on me — not a single drop, sir ! And I 
swear to it 1 But my dog was a-swimming behind the waggon all the 
way 1” 

Bor a week or two I stayed mostly within doors, for I seemed to meet 
. this person everywhere, and he had become utterly hateful to me. But 
^one evening I dropped in on Captain Perkins and his friends, and we 
had a sociable time. About ten o’clock I chanced to be talking about a 
merchant friend of mine, and without really intending it, the remark 
slipped out that he was a little mean and parsimonious about paying 
bis workmen. Instantly, through the steam of a hot whisky punch on 
the opposite side of the room, a remembered voice shot — and for the 
moment I trembled on the imminent verge of profanity : — 

Oh, my dear sir, really you expose yourselJf when you parade ihxA as 
a surprising circumstance. Bless your heart and hide, you m ignorant 
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of the T€T 7 A B C of meanness ! ignorant as the un^m babe I i^oifant 
as xinbom twins. You don’t know anything about it i 1 1 is pitiable to 
see you, sir, a well-spoken and prepossessing stranger, making such an 
enormous pow-wow here about a subject concerning which your ignor- 
ance is penectly ghastly 1 Look me in the eye, if you please ; look me 
in the eye, John James Godfrey was the son of poor but honest 
parents in the State of Mississippi — boyhood friend of mne — bosom 
comrade in later years. Heaven rest his noble spirit, he is ^one from 
us now. Jo^ Janies Godfrey was hired by the Hay blossom Mining 
Company in California to do some blasting for them— ie ' Incorporated 
Company of Mean Men,’ the boys used to call it Well, one day he 
d:^ed a hole about four feet deep and put in an awful blast of powder, 
and was standing over it ramming it down with an iron crowbar about 
nine foot long, when the cussed thing struck a spark anck fired the 
powder, and scat 1 away John Godfrey whizzed like a skyrocket, him 
and liis crowbar ! Well, sir, he kept oc going up in the air higher and 
higher, till he didn’t look any bigger than a boy — and he kept going on 
up higher and higher, till he didn’t look any bigger than a doll — and he 
kept on going up higher and higher till he didn’t look any bigger than 
a little small bee— and then he went out of sight 1 Presently he came 
£n sight again, looking like a little small bee — ^and he came along 
down further and further, till he looked as big as a doll again — 
and down farther and further, till he was as big as a boy again— and 
further and further, tiU he was a full-sized man once more ; and Mm 
and his crowbar came a- whizzing down, and lit right exactly in the same 
old tracks and went to r-ramming down and r-ramming down, and * 
r- ramming down again, just the same, as if nothing had happened i 
Kow don’t you know that poor cuss warn’t gone only sixteen minutes, 
and yet that Incorporated Company of Mean Men docks© him foe the 
LOST TIMS I ” 

I said I had the headache, and so excused myself and went home. 
And on my diary I entered “ another night spoded ” by this offensive 
loafer. And a fervent curse was set down with it to keep the item 
company. And the very next day I packed up, out of all patience, and 
left the islands. Almost from the very beginning, I regarded that man , 
as a falsiher. 


The line of points represents an interval of years. 

At the end of which time the opinion hazarded in that last sentence 
came to be gratifying ly and remarkaibly endorsed and by wholly disin^ 
terested persons, , . 

The man Markiss was found one morning hanging to a beam of h&, 
own bedroom (the doors and windows securely fastened on the insid^jji" 
dead, and on his breast was pinned a paper in his own handwriiihg 
begiong his friends to suspect no innocent person of having anything to 
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do witli his death, for that it was the work of his own hands entirely* 
Yet the jury brought in the astounding verdict that deceased came to 
his death “ by the hands of some person or persons unknown ! 
They explained that the perfectly undeviating consistency of Markiss’s 
character for thirty years towered aloft as colossal and indestructible 
testimony, that whatever statement he chose to make was entitled to 
instant and unquestioning acceptance as sl falsehood. And they further- 
more stated they belief that he was not dead, and instanced the 
strdng ciAiumstantial evidence of his own word that he was dead — 
and beseeched the coroner to delay the funeral as long as possible, 
which was done.* And so in the tropical climate of Lahaina the coiEn 
stood open for seven days, and then even the loyal jury gave him up. 
But they sat on him a^in, and changed their verdict to “suicide 
induced ]jy mental aberration,” because, said they, with penetration, “he 
said he was dead, and he was dead ; and would he have told the truth if 
he had been in his right mind I No, sir.” 


AN ITEM WHICH THE EDITOR HIMSELF 
COULD NOT UNDERSTAND* 

O UB esteemed friend, Mn John William ISkae, of Tirginia-Oity, 
walked into the office where we are sub- editor at a late hour last 
night, with an expression of profound and heartfelt suffering 
upon his countenance, and sighing heavily, laid the following item 
reverently upon the desk, and walked Blowly out again. He paused a 
moment at the door, and seemed struggling to command his feelings 
sufficiently to enable him to speak, and then, nodding his head towards 
his manuscript, ejaculated in a broken voice, “Friend of mine-— oh I 
how sad I ” and hurst into tears. We were so moved at his distress that 
We did not think to call him back and endeavour to comfort him until 
he was gone,-aud it was too late. The paper had already gone to press, 
but knowing that our friend would consider the publication of this item 
important, and cherishing the hope that to print it would afford a melan- 
choly satisfaction to his sorrowing heart, we stopped the press at once 
and inserted it in our columns : — 

Bistbesshto Accident. —Last evening, about six o’clock, as Mr. WiHisan 
Schuyler, an old and respectable citizen of South Park, was leaving his residence 
to go down town, as has been his usual custom for many years, with the excep- 
tion only of a short interval in the spring of 1850, during which ho was coniined 
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io bis bed by injuries received in attempting to stop a runaway horse by thought* 
lessly placing himself directly in its wake and throwing up his hands and shouting, 
which if he had done so even a single moment sooner, must inevitably have 
frightened the animal still more instead of checking its speed, although disastrous 
enough to himself as it was, and rendered more melancholy and distressing by 
reason of the presence of his wife’s mother, who was there and saw the sad 
occurrence, notwithstanding it is at least likely, though not necessarily so, that 
she should be recon noitering in another direction when incidents occur, not being 
vivacious and on the look out, as a general thing, but even the reverse, as her 
own mother is said to have stated, who is no more, but die^ in the full hope oi 
a glorious resurrection, upwards of three years ago, aged eighty^ix, befng a 
Cihriatian woman and without gtule, as it were, or property, in consequence of 
the fire of 1849, which destroyed every single thing she hadrin the world. But 
such is life. Let us all take warning by this solemn occurrence, and let us 
endeavour so to conduct ourselves that when we come to die we can do it. Let 
US plf^e our hands upon our liearts, and say with earnestness and sincerity that 
from this day forth we will beware of the intoxicating bowL— jPirs^ JSdUion of 
the Oaliforniam^ 

The boss-editox has been in here raising the very mischief, and tearing 
his hair and kicking the furniture about, and abusing me like a pick- 
pocket He says that every time he leaves me in charge of the paper 
for half an hour, I get imposed upon by the first infant or the first idiot 
that comes along. And he says tnat distressing item of Johnny Skae^s 
is nothing hut a lot of distressing bosh, and has got no point to it, and 
no sense m it, and no information in it, and^ that there was no earthly 
necessity for stopping the press to publish it He says every man he 
meets has iosmuated that somebody about The Californian office has 
gone crazy. 

Now all this comes of being good-hearted. If I had been as unaccom- 
modating and unsympathetic as some people, I would have told Johnny 
Skae that I wouldn^t receive his communication at such a late hour, and 
to go to blazes with it ; but no, his snuffling distress touched my heart, 
and I jumped at the chance of doing something to modify his misery. I 
never read his item to see whether there was anything wrong about it, 
but hastily wrote the few lines which preceded it, and sent it to the 
printers. And what has my kindness done for me? It has done 
nothing but bring down upon me a storm of abuse and ornamental 
blasphemy. 

Now I will just read that item myself, and see if there is any foun- 
dation for all this fuss. And if there is, the author of it ^all hear 
from me. 

I have read it, and I am hound to admit that it seems a little mixed 
at a first glance. However, I will peruse it once more. 

I have read it again, and it does really seem a good deal more mixed 
than ever. 

• • • • • . , 

I have read it over five times, but if I can get at the meaning of it, I 
wi^ I may get my just deserts. It won’t bear analysis. There are 
things about it which I c«mnot understand at all It don't say whatever 
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became of WilKam Schuyler. It just says enough about him to get cute 
interested in his career, and then ^ops hiTn. is William Scnuyler, 
anyhow, and what part of South Park did he live in, and if he started 
down town at six o’clock, did he ever get there, and if he did, did any- 
thin^ happen to him ? Is the individual that met with the “ dis- 
tressing accident?*’ Considering the elaborate circumstantiality of 
detail observable in the item, it seems to me that it ought to contain 
more than it does. On the contrary, it is obscure — and not only obscure, 
bul^^utter]^ incomprehensible. Was the breaking of Mr Schuyler's 1 ^, 
fifteen years ago, the “ distressing accident ** that plunged Mr Skae into 
unspeakable gri^ and caused him to come up here at dead of night and 
stop our press to acquaint the world with the unfortunate circumstance ? 
Or did the ‘‘ distressing accident ** consist in the destruction of Schuyler's 
mother-in-law's property in early times ? Or did it consist in the death 
of that person herself three years ago ? (albeit it does not appear that 
she <Ued oy accident.) In a word, what did that ‘‘ distressing accident " 
consist in ? What did that drivelling ass of a Schuyler stand w the 
wake of a runaway horse for, with Ms shouting and gesticulating, if he 
wanted to stop him ? And how the miscMef could he get run over by 
a horse that had already passed beyond him 1 And what are we to take 
" warning ’* by ? and how is tMs extraordinary chapter of incomprehensi- 
bilities going to be a lesson " to us ? And, above all, what has the in- 
toxicating bowl" got to do with it, anyhow ? It is not stated that Schuylei 
drank, or that his wife drank, or that his mother-in-law drank, or that 
the horse drank — ^wherefore, then, the reference to the intoxicating bowl ? 
It does seem to me that if Sk^ had let the intoxicating bom alone 
himself, he never would have got into so much^ trouble about this 
exasperating imaginary accident.^ I have read t]^ absurd item over 
and over again, with all its insinuating plausibilifyi until my head 
swims ; but I can make neither head nor tail of it There certainly 
seems to have been an accident of some kind or other, but it is im- 
possible to determine what the nature of it was, or who was the sufferer 
by it I do not like to do it, but I feel compelled to request that the 
next time anything happens to one of Mr Skae s friends, he will append 
such explanatory notes to his account of it as will enable me to find out 
what sort of an accident it was and whom it happened to. I had rather 
all his Mends should die than that I should be driven to the vei^e of 
lunacy again in trying to cypher out the meaning of another such pro- 
duction as the above. 


THE AUTHOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

T WO or three persons having at different times intimated that if I 
would write an autobiography they would read it when they got 
leisure, I yield at last to this frenzied public demand, and here* 
with tender my history. 
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Otiis is a noble old bouse, and stretches a long way back into antiquity. 
The earliest ancestor the Twains have any record of was a friend of the 
family by the name of Higgins. This was in the eleventh centuiy, 
when our people were living in Aberdeen, county of Cork, England! 
Why it is that our long line has ever since borne the maternal name 
(except when one of them now and then took a playful refuge in an 
to avert foolishness) instead of Higgins, is a mystery which none 
of us has ever felt much desire to stir. It is a kind of vague pretty romance, 
and we leave it done. All the old aristocratic familjfes do thd wayir ^ 
Arthour Twain was a man of considerable note — a solicitor on the 
highway in William Rufus's time. At about the age^of thirty he went 
to one of those fine old English places of resort called Newgate, to see 
about something, and never returned again. While there he died 
suddenly. 

Augustus Twain seems to have made something of a stir'^bout the 
y^ 1160. He was as full of fun as he could be, and used to take his 
old sabre and sharpen it up, and get in a convenient place on a dark 
mght, and stick it through people as they went by, to see them jump, 
p w^ a bom humorist But he got to going too far with it ; and the 
first time he was found stripping one of these parties the authorities 
amoved one end of him, and put it up on a nice high place on Temple 
Bar, where it could contemplate the people and have a good time. He 
never liked any situation so much or stuck to it so long. 

^ Then for the next two hundred years the family tree shows a succes- 
won of soldiers— noble, high-spinted fellows, who always went into 
tattle singing, right behind the army, and always went out a-whoopins, 
right ahead of it. ^ 

Tto ^ a scathing rebuke to old dead Eroissartis poor witticism, that 
om family tree never had but one limb to it, and that that one s^k out 
at right angles, and bore fruit winter and summer. 

in^e fii'teenth. century have Beau TVam, called “the 
He -wrote a ^uliful, beautiful hand. And he could mutate 
land so d^y it was enough to make a person laugh his 
head off to see it He had infinite sport witk his talent But by and 
^ he took a con^t to break stone for a road, and the roughness of the 
^k spoUed his hmd. Still, he enjoyed life all the time fiwas in the 
^ne bu^ess, whic^ -mth mcondderable intervals, was some forty-twd 
yea^ In feet, he died in harness. During all those long veais he save 
satisfaction that he never was through with one contract a week 
Gove^ent gave ^ another. He was a perfect pet • And he was ■ 
^ artists, and was a conspicuous member 

^ preference for striped clotoes, and di^ 
^ Government He was a sore loss to his country, for he 

Some y^kterwe have the iUuatrious John Morgan Twain. He 
cai?>e over to this^uutry with Columbus iu 1492 as a passenger He 

pSSS ^ tmoo^ortable diaposiLit com- 

pialned of the food all the way over, and was always threateuiug tp gp 
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ttshote Tuiless there was a change* He wanted firesh shad. Hardly a 
day pass^ over his head that he did not go idling about the ship with 
his nose in the air, sneering about the commander, and saying ne did 
not believe Columbus knew where he was going to or had ever been 
there before. The memorable cry of Land ho 1 ^ thrilled every heart 
in the ship but hp. He gazed a while through a piece of smoked glass 
at the pencilled line lying on the distant water, and then said* Land be 
hanged ! It ’s a xafjj ! ” , 

When th^ < 5 ^uestionable passenger came on board the ship he brought 
nothing with him but an old newspaper containing a handkerchief 
marked B, oi!^ cotton sock marked “ L. W. 0./^ one woollen one 
marked D. F.,” and a night-shirt marked 0. M. B* ' And yet during 
the voyage he worried more about his ‘‘trunk,” and gave himself more 
airs about it than all the rest of the passengers put together. If the ship 
was “ down"*by the head,’^ and would not steer, he would go and move 
his “ trunk” fiirther aft, and then watch the effect. If the ship was “ by 
the stem,” he would suggest to Columbus to detail some men to “ shift 
that ba^age.” In storms he had to be gagged, because his wailings about 
his “ trunk ” made it impossible for tbe men to hear the orders. The 
man does not appear to have been openly charged with any gravely ua^ 
becoming thing, but it is noted in the ship’s log as a “ curious circum- 
stance ” that, alheit he brought his baggage on board the ship in a news- 
paper, he took it ashore in four trunks, a (jueensware crate, and a couple 
of champagne baskets. But when he came back insinuating, in an 
insolent, swaggering way, that some of his things were missing, and wa? 
going to search the otherpassengers^ it was too much, and they 

threw him overboard, Iney watched long and wonderinglyTor him tb 
come up, but not even a bubble rose on the guietly-ebbing tide. But, 
while every one was most absorbed in gazing over the side and the 
interest was momentarily increasing, it was observed with consternation 
that the vessel was adrift and the anchor cable hanging limp from tbe 
bow. Then in the ship's dimmed and ancient log we hnd this (juaint 
note : — 

In time it was discouvered y* troblesome passenger hadde gonne do^e and 
got 3^ anchor, and toke y« same and solde it to y^ dam sauvagcs from y® Interior 
saying y^ he hadde/owwrfe it, y* sonne of a ghun I 

Yjst this ancestor had good and noble instincts, and it is with pride 
that we call to mind the fact that he was the first white person who ever 
mterestsd himself in the work of elevating and civilising om Indians. 
He built a commodious jail, and put up a gallows, and to his dying day 
he claimed with satisfaction that he had had a more restraining and 
elevating influence on the Indians than any other reformer that ever 
laboured among them. At this point the chronicle becomes less 
and chatty, and closes abruptly by saying that the old voyager went to 
see his gmlows perform on the first white man ever hang^ in America, 
and whue there received injuries which terminated in his death, 

The great grandson of the “ Reformer ” flourished in sixteeu hundred 
and something, and was known in our annals^as “ the old Admiral,” 
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thongli in history he had other titles. He was long in command of fleets 
of swift vessels, well armed and manned, and did ^eat service in hurry- 
ing up merchantmen. Vessels which he followed and kept his eagle eye 
on always made good fair time across the ocean. But if a ship still 
loitered in spite of all he could do, his indignation would grow till he 
could contam himself no longer — and then he would take that ship 
home where he lived and keep it there carefully, expecting the owners 
to come for it, but they never did. And he would tjy to get the idleness 
and sloth out of the sailors of that ship by compelling theroF to ta&e in- 
vigorating exercise and a bath. He called it “ walking a plank” Ail 
the pupik liked it. At any rate they never foun^l any fault with it 
after trying it. When the owners were late coming for their ships, the 
Admiral ^ways burned them, so that the insurance money should not 
be lost At last this fine old tar was cut down in the fi^ess of his 
years and honours. And to her dying day his poor heart-broken widow 
believed that if he had been cut down fifteen minutes sooner he might 
have been resuscitated. 

Charles Hensy Twain lived during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and was a zealous and distir^uished missionary. He converted 
sixteen thousand South Sea Islanders, and taught them that a dog-tooth 
necklace and a pair of spectacles was not enough clothing to come to 
divine service in. His poor flock loved him very, very dearly ; and 
when his funeral was over they got up in a body (and came out of the 
restaurant) with tears in their eyes, ana saying one to another that he was 
a ^od tender missionary, and they wished they had some more of him r 

Fah-go-to-wah-wah-pukketekeewis (Mighty-Himter-with-a-Hogg- 
Eye) Twain adorned the middle of the eighteenth century, and aided 
Gen, Braddock with all his heart to resist the oppressor Washington, 
It was this ancestor who fired seventeen times at our Washington from 
behind a tree. So far the beautiful romantic narrative in tne moi^ 
story-books is correct, but when that narrative goes on to say that at the 
seventeenth round the awe-stricken savage said solemnly that that man 
was being reserved by the Great Spirit for some mighty mission, and 
he dared not lift his sacrilegious rifle against him again, the narrative 
seriously impairs the integrity of history. What he did say was — 

‘‘ It ain’t no (hie !) no use. 'At man ’s so drunk he can’t stan’ still 
long enough for a man to hit him. I (hie !) I can’t ’ford to fool away 
any more am’nition on him /” 

Thod was why he stopped at the seventeenth round, and it was a 
good, plain, matter-of-fact reason, too, and one that easily commends 
itself to us by the eloquent persuasive flavour of probability there is 
about it 

I always enjoyed the story-book narrative, but I felt a marring mis- 
giving that^ every Indian at Braddock’s Defeat who fired at a soldier a 
couple of times {two easily grows to seventeen in a century), and missed 
hi m , jumped to the conclusion that the Great Spirit was reserving that 
soldier for some grand mission ; and so I somehow feared that the only 
reason why Washington’s case is remembered and the others forgotten 
is, that in Im the proph^y came true and in that of the others it didn’t 
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are not books enougb on earth to contain the record of the pit)* 
pheci^ Indians and other nnanthorised parties have made; but one may 
cany in his overcoat pockets the record of all the prophecies that have 
heeuMfilUd. ^ ^ 

I will remark here, in passing, that certain ancestors of mine are so 
thoroughly well known in history by their oMam that I have not felt 
it to be worth while to dwell upon them, or even mention them in 
the order of their 4>irth Amoi^ these maybe mentioned Hiohabd 
Beik^lsy Twain, alias Guy Fawkes ; John Wentworth Twain, alias 
Siiteen-String Jack ; William Hogarth Twain, alias Jack Shepard; 
Ananias Twain, ‘'aZicw Baron Munchausen ; John George Twain, 
aZias Capt. Kydd. And then thm-e are Gteorge Francis Train, Tom 
Pepper, Nebuchadnezzar, and Balaam's Ass ; they all belong to our 
family, bul^ to a bi^ch of it somewhat distantly removed from the 
honourable direct liue — ^in fact, a collateral branch, whose members 
chiefly differ from the ancient stock in that, in order to acquire the 
notoriety we have always yearned and hungered for, they have got into 
a low way of going to jail instead of getting hangecL 

It is not when writing an autobiography, to follow your ancestry 
down too close to your own time — it is safest to speak only va^ely 
of your great-grandfather, and then skip from there to yourself, which I 
now do. 

I was bom without teeth, and there Bichard III. had the advantage 
of me ; but I was bom without a humpback likewise, and there I had 
the advantage of him* My parents were neither very poor nor con- 
spicuously honest 

But now a thought occurs to me. My own history wotdd really 
seem so tame contrasted with that of my ancestors that it is simply 
wisdom to leave it unwritten until I am hanged. If soxne other 
biographies I have , read had stopped with the ancestry until a like 
event occurred, it would have been a felicitous thing for the reading 
public. How does it strike you? 


. JOURNALISM IN TENNESSEE. 

[From the Bumkum Express,] 

The editor of the Memphis Avalan^u swwpi thus mildly down upon a corre* 
spondent who posted as a Badicsd; — ** While he wus writing the first word, 
the middle, dotting his i^s, crossing his t’s, and punchi^ his period, he knew ho 
was concocting a sentence that was saturated with Infamy and reeking with 
falsehood. **Sxchange, 

I WAS told by the physician that a Southern climate would improve 
my health, and so i went down to Tennessee, and got a bemi on 
the Mommg Glory and Johnson County WafJFhoop ds saeo^te 
editor. When I went on duty I found the ^ef editor sitting tilted 
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back in a tbre«-legged chair with his feet on a pme table. ^ There^was 
another pine table in the rooin, and another atilicted chair, and both 
were half buried under newspaper# and scraps and sheets of manuscript. 
There was a wooden box of sand, sprinkled with cigar stubs and “ old 
soldiers/’ and a stove with a door hanging by its upper hinge. The chief 
editor hod a long-tailed black cloth frock coat on, and white linen pants. 
His boots were smalt and neatly blacked. He wore a rnliiecl shirt, a lai^e 
oeal ting, a standing collar of obsolete pattern, and a checkered neckerchief 
with the ends hanging down. Date of costume about 18fl8, Me was 
smoking a cigar, and trying to think of a word, and in pawing liia hair 
he had rumpled his locks a good deal. He was scowling fearfully, and 
I judged that he was concocting a particularly knotty editorial. He 
told me to take the exchanges and skim through them and write up the 
Spirit of the Tennessee Press,” condensing into the article all of their 
contents that seemed of interest. 

1 wrote as follows : — 


“ SPIRIT OP THE TENNESSEE PRESS. 

*^The editors of the Semi-Weekly Earthquake evidently labo^ under 
a misapprehension with regard to the Ball^hack railroad. It is not the 
object of the company to leave Buzzard^e off to one side. On the 
contrary, they consider it one of the most important points along the 
line, and consequently can have no desire to slight it. The gentlemen 
of the EarthquaJce wul, of course, take pleasure in making the correc- 
tion. 

" John W. Blossom, Esq., the able editor of the Higginsville Thwnder- ^ 
holt and Battle Cry of Freedom, arrived in the city yesterday. He ig 
stoppmg at the Van Buren House. 

We observe that our contemporary of the Mud Springs Morning Eotol 
has fallen into the error of supposing that the election of Van Werter is 
not an established fact, but he will have discovered ids mistake before 
this reminder reaches him, no doubt. He was doubtless misled by in- , 
complete election returns. 

“ It is pleasant to note that the city of BlathersviUe is endeavouring 
contract with some New York gentlemen to pave its well-nigh 
impassable streets with the Nicholson pavement. But it is difficult to ; 
accomplish a desire like this since Memphis got some New Yorkers tp do 
a like service for her, and then declined to pay for it.. However, the 
Daily Eurrah still urges the measure with ability, and seems conffdenf ' 
of ultimata success. 

I passed my manuscript over to the chief editor for acceptance, 
alteration, or destruction. He glanced at dt and his face clouded. He ' 
ran his eye down the pages, and his countenance grew portentous. 

It was easy to see that something was wrong. Presently he sprang up 
and said — 

Thunder and lightnM 1 Do you suppose I am going to speak of 
those cattle that way 1 Do you suppose my subscribers are going to 
^taud such gruel as that ? Give me the pen 1 ” 
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leaver saw a pen scrape and scratch its way so viciously, or plough 
fchrough another man's verbs and adjectives so relentlessly. While he 
was in the midst of his work, somebody shot at him through the open 
window, and marred the symmetry of his ear. 

“ Ah,'' said he, “ that is that scoundrel Smith, of the Moral Yoleano 
— ^he was due yesterday.” And he snatched a navy revolver from his 
belt and fired. Smith dropped, shot in the thigm The shot spoiled 
Smith's aim, who was just taking a second aim, and he crippled a 
stranger. li was me. Merely a finger shot off. 

Then the chief editor went on with his erasures and interlineations. 
Just as he finishect* them a hand-grenade came down the stove pipe, 
and the ei'ploaion shivered the stove into a thousand fragments. How- 
ever, it did no further damage, except that a vagrant piece knocked a 
couple of mv teeth out. 

“ That stcfve is utterly ruined,” said the chief editor. 

I said I believed it was. 

Well, no matter — don't want it this kind of weather. I know the 
man that did it I 'll get him. Now, here is the way this stuff ought 
to be written.” 

I took the manuscript It was scarred with erasures and interlinear 
tions till its mother wouldn't have known it if it had one. It now 
as follows 

SPIRIT OP THE TENNESSEE PRESS. 

f* The inveterate liars of the Semir Weekly EaHkfmke are evidently 
endeavouring to palm off upon a noble and chivalrous people another ol 
their .vile and brutal falsehoods with regard to that most glorious in- 
ception of the nineteenth century, the Bally hack milroai. The idea 
that Buzzardville was to be left off at one side originated in their own 
fulsome brains— or rather in the settlings which regard as brains. 
They had better swallow this lie if they want to save their abandoned 
reptile carcasses the cowhiding they so richly deserve. 

“ That ass, Blossom, of the Higginsville Thunderbolt and Battle Cry aj 
Ereedom, is down here again sponging at the Van Buren. 

“ We observe that the besotted blackguard of the Mud Springe 
Morning Howl is giving out, with his usual propensity for lying, that 
Van Wetter is not elected. The heaven-born mission of journa&m is 
to disseminate truth ; to eradicate error ; to educate, refine, and elevate 
the ’tone of public morals and manners, and make all men more gentle, 
more virtuous, hiore charitable, and in all ways better, aJid holier, and 
happier.; and yet this black-hearted villain degrades his great office per- 
sistently to the dissemination of falsehood, calumny, vituperation, and 
degrading vulprity. 

“ Blathersville wants a hTicholson pavement— it wants a jail and a 
poorhouse more. The idea of a pavement in a one horse town with two 
^ mills and a blacksmith's shop in it, and that mustard-plaster of a 
newspaper, the Daily Hurrah I Better borrow of Memphis, where the 
articl.t is cheap. Tlie crawlinsr insect, Buckner, who ediSA the HwrraA, 
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is braying about this business with his customary imbecility, and 
gining that he is talking sense.’' 

Now thcU is the way to write — peppery and to the point. Mush- 
and-milk journalism gives me the fan-tods." 

About this time a brick came through the window with a splintering 
crash, and gave me a considerable of a jolt in the back. I moved out of 
range — I began to feel in the way. 

The chief said, ‘‘'That was the Colonel, likely, ^ve been expecting 
him for two days. He will be up, now, right away.” ^ 

He was correct The Colonel appeared in the door a moment after- 
ward with a dragoon revolver in his hand. ^ 

He said, “ Sir, I have the honour of addressing the poltroon who edita 
this mangy sheet 1 ” 

“You have. Be seated, sir. Be careful of the chair, one^of its legs is 
gone. I believe I have the honour of addressing the blatant scoundrel 
CoL Blatherskite Tecumseh ?” 

“That’s me. I have a little account to settle with you. If you am 
at leisure we will begin.” 

“ I have an article on the ‘ Encouraging Progress of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Development in America' to finish, but there is no hurry. 
Begin.” 


Both pistols rang out their fierce clamour at the same instant The 
chief lost a lock of his hair, and the Colonel’s bullet ended its career in 
the fieshy part of my thigh. The Colonel’s left shoulder was clipped a 
little. They fired again. Both missed their men this time, but i got 
my share, a shot in the arm. At the third fire both gentlemen were 
wounded slightly, and I had a knuckle chipped. I then said, I believed 
I would go out and take a wal^ as this was a private matter, and I had 
a delicacy about participating in it further. But both gentlemen begged 
me to keep my seat, and assured me that I was not in the way. I had 
thought differently up to this time. 

They then talked ^out the elections and the crops a while, and I fell 
to tying up my wounds. But presently they opened fire again with 
animation, and every shot took effect — but it is proper to remark that 
five out of the six feU to my share. The sixth one mortally wounded 
the Colonel, who remarked, with fine humour, that he would have to 
say good morning now, as he had business up town. He then inquired 
the way to the undertaker’s and left 

The chief turned to me and said, “ I am expecting company to dinner, 
and shall have to get ready. It will he a favour to me if you will read"^ 
proof and attend to the customers.” 

I winced a little at the idea of attending to the customers, but I wm 
too bewildered by the fusiiade that was still ringing in my ears to thiTik 
of anything to say. 

He continued, “ Jones will be here at 3 — cowhide him. Gillespie 
will call earlier, perhaps — ^throw him out of the window. Fei^uson will 
be along about 4— kill him. That is all for to-day, I believe. If you 
have any odd time, you may write a blistering article on the police — give 
the Chiw Inspector xats,^ The cowhides are under the table ; weapons 
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In drawer-— flmmu n ition there in the comer — ^lint and bandages tip 

there in the pigeon-holes. In case of accident, go to Lancet, the surgeon, 
down-stairs. He swivertises — we take it out in trade/^ 

He was gone. I shuddered. At the end of the next three hours I 
Lad been through perils so awful that all peace of mind and all cheer- 
fulness had gone from me. Gillespie had called and thrown me out of 
the wmdow. Jones arrived promptly, and when I got ready to do the 
cowhiding he took the job off my handa In an encounter with a 
stranger, not in the bill of fare, I had lost my scalp. Another stranger, 
by the name of Thompson, left me a mere wreck and ruin of chaotic 
rags. ^ And at last,^t bay in the comer, and beset by an infuriated mob 
of editors, blacklegs, politicians, and desperadoes, who raved and swore 
and flourished their weapons about my head till the air shimmered with 
glancing flashes of steel, I was in the act of resigning my berth on the 
paper when^the chief arrived, and with him a rabble of charmed and en- 
thusiastic friends. Then ensued a scene of riot and carnage snich as no 
human pen, or steel one either, could describe. People were shot, probed, 
dismembered, blown up, thrown out of the window. There was a brief 
tornado of murky blasphemy, with a confused and frantic war-dance 
glimmering through it, and then all was over. In five minutes there 
was silence, and the gory chief and I sat alone and surveyed the sanguin- 
ary ruin that strewed the floor around us. 

He said, You’ll like this place when you get used to it'' 

I said, I ’U have to get you to excuse me, I think — ^maybe, I might 
write to suit you after a while j as soon as I had had some practice and 
learned the language I am conMent I could. But, to spesuc the plain 
truth, that {sort of energy of esmression has its inconveniences, and a 
man is liable to interruption. You see that yourselfl Vigorous writing 
is calculated to elevate the public, no doubt, but then I do not like to 
attract so much attention as it calls forth. I can’t write with comfort 
when I am interrupted so much as I have been to-day. I like this berth 
well enough, but I don’t like to be left here to wait on the customers. 
The experiences are novel, I grant yoxi, and entertaining too, after a 
fashion, but they are not judiciously distributed. A gentleman shoots 
at you through the window and cripples me; a. bomb-sneU comes down 
the stove-pipe for your gratification, and sends the stove-door down my 
throat ; a friend drops in to swap compliments with you, and freckles 
.with bullet-holes till mj skin won^t hold my principles; you go to 
dinner, and Jones comes with his cowhide, Gillespie throws me out of 
"the window, Thompson tears all my clothes off, and an entire strangp 
takes my scalp with the easy freedom of an old acquainta n ce ; and in 
less than five minutes all the blackguards in the country arrive in their 
war-paint, and proceed to scare the rest of me to death with their toina* 
hawks. Take it altogether, I never had such a spirited time in all my 
life as 1 have had to-day. No ; I like you, and I like your ca m nn* 
rufSed way of explaining things to the customers, but y ou see I am 
not used to it The Southern heart is too impulsive ; Southern hospitality 
is too lavish with the stranger. The paragraphs which I have written 
to-day, and into whose cold sentences your masterly hand has 
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the fervent spirit of Tennesseean journalism, will wake up another 
of hornets. All that mob of editors will come — and they will come 
hungry, too, and want somebody for breakfast. I shall have to bid you 
adieu. I decline to be present at these festivities. I came South for 
my health, I will go back on the same errand, and suddenly. Tennessee 
journalism is too stirring for me.*’ 

After which we parted wit! mutual regret, and I took apartments at 
the hospital. ^ 

* r 


AN EPIDEMIC 

O NE calamity to which the death of Mr Dickens dooms this county 
has not awakened the concern to which its gravity entitles it 
We refer to the fact that the nation is to be lectured to death and 
read to death all next winter by Tom, Dick, and Harry, with poor lamented 
Dickens for a pretext All tne vagabonds who can spell will afflict ths 
people with “readings” from Pickwick and Copperfield, and all th« 
insignificants who have been ennobled by the notice of the great novelist' 
or transfigured by his smile, will make a marketable commodity of it 
now, and turn the sacred reminiscence to the practical use of procuring 
bread and butter. The lecture rostrums will fairly swarm with thest 
fortunates. Already the signs of it are perceptible. Behold how the 
unclean creatures are wendmg toward the dead, lion, and gathering to 
the feast — 

“ Reminiscences of Dickens.” A lecture. By J ohn Smith, who heard 
him, read eight times. 

“ Remembrances of Charles Dickens.” A lecture. By John Jonec^ 
who saw him once in a street ear and twice in a barber’s shop. 

“Recollections of Mr Dickens.” A lecture. By John Brown, who 
gained a wide fame by writing deliriously appreciative critiques and 
rhapsodies upon the great author’s public readings ; and who shook 
hands with the ^at author upon various occasions, and keld converse 
with him several times. 

^ “ Readings from Dickens.” By John Whyte, who has the 
delin^tor’s style and manner perfectly, having attended all his reamn^ 
in t]^ country, and made these things a study, always practising eaSv 
r^ing before retiring, and while it was hot from the great delineator’s 
lips. Upon this occasion Mr W. will exhibit the remains of a cigar 
which he saw Mr Dickens smoke. This Relie is kept in a solid silver 
box n^de purposely for it 

“ ^ifrhts arid Bounds of the Great Novelist” A popular lecture .By 
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Dim Gray, who waited on his table all the time he was at the Grand 
^tel, New York, and still has in his possession and will exhibit to the 
audience a fragment of the Last Piece of Bread which the lamented 
author tasted in this country. 

“ Heart Treasures of Precious Moments with Literature’s Departed 
Monarch.” A lecture. By Miss Serena Amelia Tryphenia McSpadden, 
who still wears, and will always wear, a glove upon the hand made 
sacred by the clasn of Dickens, Only Death shall remove it 

‘WBeadin^ from Dickens.” By Mrs J. GHooligan Murphy, who 
washed for him. 

Familiar Talks with the Great Author.” A narrative lecture. By 
John Thomas, for two weeks his valet in America. 

And so forth, and so on. This isn’t half the list The man who has 


a “ Toothpick once used by Charles Dickens ” will have to have a hear- 
ing ; ajKT the man who “ once rode in an omnibus -with Charles 
Dickens ; ” and the lady to whom Charles Dickens ** granted the hospi- 
talities of his umbrella during a storm ; ” and the person who possesses 
a hole which once belonged to a handkerchief owned by Charles Dickens ” 
Be patient and long-suffering, good people, for eveiH this does not fill up 
the measure of what you must endure next winter. There is no crea- 
ture in all this land who has had any personal relations with the late 
Mr Dickens, however slight or trivial, hut will shoulder his way to the 
rostrum, and inflict his testimony upon his helpless countrymen. To 
some people it is fatal to be notic^ by greatness. 


FAVOURS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

A n unknown friend in Cleveland sends me a printed paragraph, 
signed “ Lucretia ” and says, “ I venture to forward to you the 
enclosed article taken from a news correspondence in a New 
Haven paper, feeling confident that for gphing tenderness it has never 
been equalled. Even that touching Western production which you 
printed in the June Galaxy by way of illustrating what Californian 
mumalists term ‘ hogwash,’ is thin when compared with the unctuous 
ooze of ‘Lucretia.’” The Clevelander has a correct judgment, as 
Lucretia’s paragraph, hereunto appended, will show : — 

“ One lovely morning last week, the pearly gates of heaven were left 
ajar, and white-robed angels earthward came, bearing on their snowy 
pinions a lovely babe. Silently, to a quiet home-nest, where love and 
peace abide, the -angels came and placed the infant softly on a you^ 
mother’s arm saying, in sweet musical straina ‘ Lady, the Savio^ bids 
you take this child and uurse it for Him.’ The low-toned music died 
away as the angels passed upward to their brmht home, hut the baby 
girl sleeps quietly in her new-found ho me . We wish thee joy, young 
parents, m mj happiness,” * 
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Hiis, if I liave been rightly informed, is not the customary metho<^o! 
acqxdxiag offspring, and for dl its seeming plausibility it does not look 
to me to be above suspicion. I have lived many years in this world, 
and I never knew of an infant being brought to a party by angels, 
or other unauthorised agents, but it made more or less talk in the neigh- 
bourhood. It may be, Miss Lucretia, that the angels consider New 
Haven a more eligible place to raise children in than the realms of 
eternal day, and are capable of deliberately transferring infants from the 
one locality to the other ; but I shall have to get yoif to exc'ise m^ I 
look at it differently. It would he hard to get me to believe such a 
thing. And I will tell you why. However, never mind. You know, 
yourself, that the thing does not stand to reason, StiU, you were 
present when the babe was brought so silently to that quiet home-nest, 
and placed in that soft manner on the young mother^s arm, and if you 
heard the sweet musical straius which the messengers madef and could 
not recognise the tune, and feel justified in believing that it and like- 
wise the messeagers themselves were of super-sublunary origm, I pass. 
And so I leave me question open. But I will say, and do say, that I 
have not read anything sweeter than that paragraph for seventy or 
itighly years. 


CURIOUS RELIC FOR SALE. 


“For sale, for tie benefit of the Fund for the Relief of the Widows and 
Cohans of Deceased Firemen, a Curious Ancient Bedouin Pipe, procured at the 
city of Endor in Palestine, and believed to have once belonged to the justly- 
renowned Witch of Endor. Parties desiring to examine this singular relic with 
a view to purchasing can do so by calling upon Daniel S., 119 and 121 William 
Street, New York.” 

A S per advertisement in the Herald. A curious old relic indeed, as 
1 had a good personal right to know. In a ^gle instant of time 
a long-<fiawn panorama of sights and scenes in the Holy Land 
flashed through my memory — ^town and grove, desert, camp, and caravan 
clattering after each other and disappearing, leaving me with a little of 
the ffotprised and dizzy feeling which I have experienced at sundry times 
when a long express train has overtaken me at some quiet curve and 
gone whizzing, car by car, around the comer and out of mght. In that ^ 
poliflc instant I saw again all the country from the Sea of Galilee and 
Nazareth clear to Jerusalem, and thence over the hills of Judea and 
through the Vale of Sharon to Joppa, down by the ocean, Xteaviag out 
.unimportant stretches of country and details of incident, I saw and 
experienced the following described matters and things : — Immediately 
three years fell away from my age, and a vanished time was restored to 
me — September 1867, It was a naming Oriental day^this one that had 
^me up out of the past and brought along its actorSj its stage-properties, 
and scenic effects — and our party had just ridden through tfc squaJid 
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^ of htunaa veni^ which staU holds the ancient Khlical name of 
J!,naor ; I was brmging np the rear on my grave foux-dollar steed, who 
was about begmning to compose himself for his usual noon nap. Mv ' 

.“?w. 


^ ® ondnal Witch had swarmed out of the caves m the rocks, 

and the holes and crevices in the earth, and blocked our horses' wa^ 
besi^ed us, threw then^elves in the animals' path, clung to thieir man4 
sad(U^fu^ture, and tails, asking, beseeching, demanding “ bucksheesh I 
ouchsheeih. / btjo^heesh ! " We had rained small copper Turkish 
corns among them, as fugitives fling coats and hats to pursuing wolves, 
and then had spurred our way through as they stopped to scramble for 
the largess* w^ fervently thankful when we had gotten well up on 
the desolate hillside and outstripped them, and left them jawing and 
ge^culating in the rear. W^t a tempest had seemingly gone roaring 
and crashing by me and left its dull thunders pulsing in my ears ! 

I was m the rear, as I was saying. Our pack-miJes and Arabs were 
fiar ahead, and Dan, Jack, Moult, Davis, Denny, Church, and Birch 
(these names will do as well as any to represent the boys) were following 
close after them. As my horse nodded to rest I heard a sort of panting 
behind me, and turned and saw that a tawny youth from the village 
had overtaken me— a true remnant and representative of his anceatr^a 
the Witch-^ galvanised scurvy, wrought into ti.e human shape and 
garnished with ophthalmia and leprous scars— an airy creature with m 
invisible shirt-front that reached below the pit of his stomadi, and no 
other clothing to speak of except a tobacco-pouch, an ammunition-pocket, 
and a venerable gim, which was long enough to club any game with that 
came within shooting distance, but far from efbcientas an article of dress. 

I thought to myself, Now this di^ase with a human heart in it is 
going to shoot me.” I smiled in derision at the idea of a Bedouin daring 
to touch off his great-grandfather's rusty gun and getting his head blown 
off for his pains. But then it occurred to me, in simple school-boy 
language, Suppose he should take deliberate aim and * haul off/ and 
fetch me with the butt-end of it ? ” There was wisdom in that view of 
it, and I stored to parley. I found he was only a friendly villain who 
wanted a trifle of bucksheesh, and alter begging wnat he could get in 
that way was perfectly willing to trade off everything he had for more. 

^ I beEeve he wpuld have parted with his last smrt for bucksheesh, if he 
had one. He was smoking the " humbliest” pipe I ever saw— a dingy, 
fonnel-shaped, red-clay thing, streaked and grimed with oil and tears of 
tobacco,' and with all &e different kinds of <Bxt there are, and thirty per 
2 ent. of them peculiar and indigenous to Endor and perdition. And 
rank 1 I never smelt anything like it. It withered a cactus that stood 
lifting its prickly hands aloft beside the traih It even woke up my 
horse, I said i would take that. It cost me a franc, a Eussiau 
kopek, a brass button, and a slate pencil ; and my spendthrift lavish- 
ness so won upon the son of the desert that he paa^ over hia pbucdi of 
«Uost unspeakably villainouB tobacco to me as a free gift. What a pipe 
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it aa, to be sure ! It bad a rude brass wire coyer to it, and a li^le 
coarse iron chain suspended from the bowl, with an iron splinter attached 
to loosen up the tobacco and pick your teeth with. The stem looked 
like the half of a slender walking-stick with the bark on. 

I felt that this pipe had belonged to the origin^ Witch of Endor as 
soon as I saw it, and as soon as I smelt it I knew it. Moreover, I asked 
the Arab cub in good English if it was not so, and he answered in good 
Arabic that it was. I woke up my horse and went pny way, smoking. 
And presently I said to myself, reflectively, If there is any^hing^hat 
could make a man deliberately assault a dyin^ ^ reckon maybe 

an unexpected whiff from this pipe would do it.” I Smoked along till 
I found 1 was beginning to lie, and project murder, and stea? my own 
things out of one pocket and hide them in another ; and then I put up my 
treasure, took off my spurs, and put them under my horse’^ tail, and 
shortly came tearing through our caravan like a hurricane. From that 
time forward, going to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, and the Jordan, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, and everywhere, I loafed contentedly in the rear and enjoy^ 
my infamous pipe and revelled in imaginary villany. ^ But at the end of 
two weeks we turned our faces toward the sea and journeyed over the 
Judean hiUs, and through rocky defiles, and among the scenes that 
Samson knew in his youth, and by and by we touched level ground just 
at night, and trotted off cheerily over the plain of Sharon. It was per- 
fectly jolly for three hours, and we whites crowded along together, close 
after the chief Arab muleteer (all the pack-animals and the other Arabs 
were miles in the rear), and we laughed and chatted and argued hotly 
about Samson, and whether suicide was a sin or not, since Paul speaks 
of Samson distinctly as being saved and in heaven. But by and by the 
^ht air, and the duskiness, and the weariness of eight nours in the 

The squeak-squeaking of the saddles ^fw very distinct ; occasional^ 
somebody sighed, or started to hum a tune and gave it up ; now and 
then a horse sneezed. These things only emphasised the solemnity and 
the stillness. Everybody got so listless that lor once I and my dreamer 
found ourselves in tiie lea<L It was a glad new sensation, and I longed 
to keep the place for evermore. Every little stir in the dingy cavalcade 
behind made me nervous. Davis and I were riding side by side right 
after the Arab. About eleven o’clock it had become really chilly, and 
the dozing boys roused up and began to inquire how far it was to Eamlah 
yet, and to demand that the Arab should hurry along faster. I gave it 
up then, and my heart sank within me, because of course they would * 
come up to scold the Arab. I knew I had to take the rear again. In 
my sorrow I unconsciously took to my pipe, my only comfort As I 
touched the match to it the whole company came lumbering up and 
crowding my horse’s romp and flanks, A wliiff of smoke drifted back 
over my shoulder, and — 

“ The suffering Moses ! ” 

^*Whew !* 

^ By Gteorge, who opened that graveyard ? ” 

^Boys, that Arab’s^en swallowiiig something dead I * 
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away there was a gap behind ns. Whiff after whiff sailed airily 
back, and each one widened the breach. Within fifteen seconds the 
barking and gasping and sn6e2dng and conghing of the boys, and their 
an^ry abuse of the Arab guide, had dwindle to a murmur, and Davis 
and I were alone with the leader. Davis did not know what was the 
matter, and don^t to this day. Occasionally he caught a faint film of the 
smoke, and fell to scolding at the Arab and wondering how long he had 
been decaying in that way. Our boys kept on dropping back further 
and> further, till at last they were only in hearing, not in sight And 
every time they started gingerly forward to reconnoitre— *or shoot the 
Arab, as they prt^osed to do — i let them get within good fair range of 
my relic -(she would carry seventy yards wim wonderful precision), and 
then wafted a whiff among them that sent them gasping and strangling 
to the rear again. I kept my gun well charged and ready, and twice 
within thS hour I decoyed the boys right up to my horse’s tail, and then 
with one malarious blast emptied the saddles almost. I never heard an 
Arab abused so in my life. He really owed Ms preservation to me, 
because for one entire hour I stood between him and certain death. The 
boys would have killed Mm if they could have got by me. 

By and by, when the company were far in the rear, I put away my 

was getting fearfully dry and crisp about the gms, and rather 
olown with good diligent work — ^and spurred my animated trance up 
alongside the Arab, and stopped him and asked for water. He unslung 
his little gourd-shaped earthenware jug, and I put it under my moustache 
and took a long, glorious, satisf3dng dmught I was going to scour the 
mouth of the jug a little, but I saw that I had brought the whole train 
together once more by my delay, and that they were all anxious to drink 
too— and would have been long ago if the Arab had not pretended that 
he was out of water. So I hastened to pass the vessel to Davis. He 
took a mouthful, and never said a word, out climb^ off his horse and 
lay down calmly in the road. I felt sorry for Davis. It was too late 
now, though, and Dan was drinking. Dan got down, too, and hunt^ 
for a soft place. I thought I heard Dan say, “ That Arab’s friends ought 
to keep Mm in alcohol, or else take Mm out and bury him somewhere. 
All the boys took a drink and climbed do^ It is not well to go into 
further particulars. Let us draw the curtain upon this act. 

.Well, now, to think that after three changing ye^ I should hm 
from that eurjous old relic a^dn, and see Dan advertising it for sale for 
' thebenefit of a benevolent object. Dan is not treating that present right 
I gave that pipe to Mm for a keepsake. However, he probably finds that 
it Keeps away custom and interferes with business. It is the most con- 
vincing inanimate object in all this part of the world perhaps. Dan 
and I were room-mates in all that long Qmker City voyage, and 
whenever I desired to have a little season of privacy, I used to fire up on 
that pipe and persuade Dan to go out ; and ne seldom waited to change 
Ms cfofiies either. In about a q^uarter, or from that to three-quarters of 
a minute, he would be propping up the smoke-stack on the upp^ deck 
and raving. I wonder W the faithful old uplic is going to sell ! 
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SCIENCE V. LUCK, 


AT that tiiae, in Kentucky (said the Hon. Mr Knott, M.C.), the law 
was very strict against what is termed ‘‘ ^ames of chance.'’ About 
a dozen of the hoys were detected playing seyen-up ” or “ old 
sledge ” for money, and the grand jury found a true ^ill against them. 
Jim Sturgis was retained to defend them when the case cahoie u^, of 
course. The more he studied over the matter, and looked into the evid- 
ence, the plainer it was that he must lose a ease at iSst — there was no 
getting around that painful fact. Those boys had certainly been bettk^ 
money on a game of chance. Even public s^pathy w^ roused in behalf 
of Sturgis. People said it was a pity to see him mar his succe^ful career 
with a big promment case like this, which must go against him. 

But after several restless nights an inspired idea flashed upon Sturgis, 
and he sprang out of bed delighted. He thought he saw his way through. 
The next day he whispered aroimd a little among his clients and a few 
friends, and then when the case came up in court he acknowledged the 
seven-up and the betting, and, as his sole defence, had the astounding 
effrontery to put in the plea that old sledge was not a game of chance 1 
There was the broadest sort of a smile all over the faces of that sophistic 
cated audience. The judge smiled with the rest But Stui^is maintained 
a countenance whose earnestness was even severe, The opposite counsel 
tried to ridicule him out of bis position, and did not succeed. The judge 
jested in a ponderous judicial way about the thing, but did not move 
mm. The matter was becoming grave. The judge lost a little of his 
patience, and said the joke had gone far enough. Jim Sturgis said he 
knew of no joke in the matter — his clients could not be punished for 
indulging in what some people chose to consider a game of chance until 
it was proven that it was a game of chance. Judge and counsel said that 
would he au easy matter, and forthwith called Deacons Job, Petei*s, 
Burke, and Johnson, and Doitdnies Wirt and Higgles, to testify ; and 
they unanimously and with strong feeling put down the legal quibble 
of Sturgis by pronouncing that old sledge was a game of chance, 

“ What do you call it now ? ” said the judge. 

‘‘ I call it a game of science ! ” retorted Sturgis ; "and I Tl prove it, 
tool” c 

They saw his little game. 

He bronght in a cloud of witnesses, and produced an overwhelming 
mass of testimony, to show that old sledge was not a game of chance 
but a game of science. 

Instead of being the simplest case in the world, it had somehow turned 
out to be an excessively knotty one. The judge scratched his head over 
it a while, and said there was no way of coming to a determination, 
because just as many men could be brought into court who would testify 
on one side as could be found to testify on the other. But he said he 
wss willing to do the fair thiug by all parties, and would act upon any 
suggestion Mr Sturgis would make for the solution of the difficxuty. 
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%[r Sturgis on his feet in a second. 

‘‘Impanel a jury of six of each, Luck Science, Give them 

candles and a couple of decks of cards. Send them into the jury room, 
and just abide by the result ! 

There was no disputi^ the fairness of the proposition. The four 
deacons and the two dominies were sworn in as the ^ chance’* jurymen, 
and six inveterate old^ seven-up professors were chosen to repres^t the 
“ science ’* side of tjic issue. They retired to the jury room. 

about two hours Deacon Peters sent into court to borrow three 
doUars from a fri^d. [Sensation.] In about two hours more Dominie 
Higgles sent into court to borrow a “ stake ** &om a friend. [Sensation.] 
Durmg the next three or four hours the other dbminie ana the other 
deacons sent into court for s m all loans. And still the packed audience 
waited, fo];» it was a prodigious occasion in Bull’s Comers, and one in 
which every father of a famly was necessarily interested. 

The rest of the story can be told briefly. About daylight the jury 
came in, and Deacon Job, the foreman, read the following 

VBBDICO!, 

We, the jury in the case of the Commonwealth of Kentucky vs. John 
Wheeler k al, have carefully considered the points of the case, and 
tested the merits of the several theories advanced, and do hereby 
unanimously decide that the game commonly known as old sledge ox 
seven-up is eminmttly a game of science and not of chance. ^ In demon*' 
stration whereof it is hereby and herein stated, iterated, reiterated, set 
forth, and made manifest that, during the entire night, the “chance** 
men nevei^ won a game or turned a jack, althougn both feats were 
common and feequent to the opposition ; and furthermore, in support of 
this our verdict, we call attention to the significant fact that the 
"chance** men are all busted, and the “science” men have got the 
money. It is the deUberate opinion of this jury, that the “chance^ 
theory concerning seven-up is a pernicious doctrine, and calcu^ted to 
inflict untold suffering and pecuniary loss upon any community that 
takes stock in it 

" That is the way that seven*up came to be set apart and partieulat* 
ised in the statute-bao;^ of Kentucky as being a game not of chance but 
of science, and therefore not punishable under the law,” said Mr Knott 
‘‘■That verdiot is of record, and holds good to this day.” 
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THE KILLING OF JULIUS CAESAR / 
“LOCALISED." 

amd rdiahle amount ed&t puhlishtd ; tahx\ from the 
^rmn Daily Evemimg Fauces^* of the date of that treme/ndovs 
occu/rrence, 

N othing in the world affords a newspaper repo^r so i&Tich. «&tis- 
faction as gathering up the details of a bloody and mysterious 
murder, and writing them up with aggravating'^circumstantiality. 
He takes a living delight in this labour of love — for such it is to hiTY> 
especially if he Inxows that all the other papers have gone to press, and 
his will be the only one that will contain the dreadful inteU^ence, A 
feeling of regret has often come over me that I was not reporting in Rome 
when Ceesar was killed — reporting on an evening paper, and the only one 
in the city, and getting at least twelve hours ahead of the morning paper 
boys with this most magnificent “ item ” that ever fell to the lot of the 
craft. Other events have happened as startling as this, but none that 
possessed so peculiarly all the characteristics of the favourite item ^ of 
the present day, magnified into grandeur and sublimity by the high rank, 
fame, and social and political standing of the actors in it. ^ 

However, as I was not permitted to report Osesar’s assassination in the 
re^lar way, it has at least afforded me rare satisfaction to translate the 
fouowing able account of it from the original Latin of the Eomom Daily 
Eoening Fasces of that date — second edition, 

"Our usually quiet city of Rome was thrown into a state of wild 
excitement yesterday by tne occurrence of one of those bloody affrays 
which sicken the heart and fill the soul with fear, while they inspire all 
thinking men with forebodings for the future of a city where numan 
life is held so cheaply, and the gravest laws are so openly set at defiance. 
As the result of that affray, it is our painM duty, as public journalists, 
to record the death of one of our most esteemed citizens — a man whose 
name is known wherever this paper circulates, and whose fame it has 
been our pleasure and our privilege to extend, and also to protect from 
the tongue of slander and falsehood, to the best of our poor ability. We 
refer to Mr J. Caesar, the Emperoivmect 
" The facts of the case, as nearly as our reporter could determine them 
from the conflicting statements of eye-witnesses, were about as follows : — 
The affair was an election row, of course. Nine-tenths of the ghastly 
butcheries that disgrace the city now-a-days grow out of the bickerings 
and jealousies and animosities engendered by these acenrsed elections. 
Rome would be the gainer hy it u her very constables were elected to 
serve a century ; for in our experience we have never even been able to 
choose a dog-^ter without celebrating Ihe event with a dozen knock- 
downs and a general cramming of the station-house with drunken vaga- 
bonds over-night. It is said mat when the immense majority for Cassar 
at the polls in the market was declared the other day, and the crown was 
offered to that gentleman, his amazing uns^shness in refusing it 
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th^e times was not sufficient to save him from the whispered insults of 
such men as Caeca, of the Tenth Ward, and other hirelings of the dis- 
appointed candidate, hailing mostly from the Eleventh and Thirteenth 
and other outside districts, who were overheard speaking ironically and 
contemptuously of Mr Csesar's conduct upon that occasiom 

We ^ further informed that there are many among us who thiuV 
they are justified in believing that the assassination of Julius Caesar was 
a pu^up thin^ — a ^ut-and-dned arrangement, hatched by Marcns Brutus 
^d a lot 01 his hired roughs, and carried out only too faithfully accord- 
ing to the progran^me. Whether there be good grounds for this suspicion 
or not, we leave to the people to judge for themselves, only asking that 
they will read the following account of the sad occurrence carefully and 
dispassionately before they render that judgment 

^‘The S^ate was already in session, and Caesar was coming down 
the street towards the capitol, conversing with some personal friends, 
and followed, as usual, by a large number of citizens. Just as he was 
passing in front of Demosthenes and Thucydides's drug-store, he was 
observing casually to a gentleman, who, our informant thinks, is a 
fortune-teller, that the Ides of March were come. The reply was, ‘Yes, 
they are come, but not gone yet' At this moment Artemidorns stepped 
up and passed the time of dajy, and asked Csssar to read a schedule or a 
tract, or something of the kmd, which he had brought for his persuaL 
Mr Deeius Brutus also said something about an ‘humble suit' which ht 
wanted read, Artemidorus begged that attention be paid to hia 
first, because it was of personal consequence to Csesax. The latter replied 
that what concerned himself should read last, or words to that cmect 
Artemidorus begged and beseeched him to read the paper instantly/ 
However, Csssar snook him offi, and refused to read any petition in the 
street He then entered the capitol, and the crowd followed him. 

“About this time the following conversation was overheard, and we 
consider that, taken in connection with the events which succeeded it, it 
bears an appalling significance : Mr Papilius Lena remarked to George 
W. Cassius (commonly known as the ‘Nobby Boy of the^ Third Ward'), 
a bruiser in the pay of the Opposition, that he hoped his enterprise to- 
day might thrive 5 and when C&ssius asked ‘ What enterprise 1 ' he <mly 
elosedhis left eye temporarily and said with simulate indifference, 
‘ Fare you well,' and sauntered towards Csesar. Mar^ Brutus, who is 
suspected of bemg the ringleader of the band that killed Caesar, asked 
, what it was that Lena had said. Cassias told him, and added in a low 
tone, ^ I fear mr^rpoee is discovered/^ 

“ Brutus told ms wretched accomplice to keep an eye on Lena, and a 
moment after Cassius urged that lean and hungry vagrant, Cases, whose 
reputation here is none of the best, to be sudden, for ^feared prevention. 
He ^en turned to Brutus, apparently much excited, and asked what 
should be done, and swore that either ne or Caesar should nevm* twn hack 
—he would kill himself first. At this tune Caesar was talking to some 

^ Mark that ; it is hinted by Wilham Shakespeare, who saw the beginning and 
the end of the nnfortnnat© affiray, that this “schednle ’* was limplr » aoto dU- 
covering to Oeaai that a |dot was beewiBig to take l9b life. 
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of the back-country members about the approaching fall elections, 
paying little attention to what was going on around him. Billy Tre- 
bonius got into conversation with the people’s friend and Caesar’s — Mark 
Antony— and under some pretence or other got him awaj, and Brutus, 
Deems, Casca, Cinna, Metellus Cimber, and others of tne gang of in- 
fanious desperadoes that infest Rome at present, closed around the doomed 
Caesar. Then Metellus Cimber knelt down and begged that his brother 
might be recalled from banishment, but Csesar r4>^®d him for his 
fawning conduct, and refused to grant his petition. ImmSdiat^, at 
Oimber’s request, first Brutus and then Cassius begged for the return of 
the banisned Publius ; but Csesar still refused. He ^said he could not 
be moved ; that he was as fixed as the North Star, and proceeded to 
speak in the most complimentary terms of the firmness of that star, and 
Its steady character. Then he said he was like it, and he Relieved he 
was the only man in the country that was ; therefore, since he was 
* constant ’ that Cimber should be banished, he was also ‘ constant ’ that 
be should stay banished, and he ’d be hanged if he didn’t keep him so 1 

‘‘ Instantly seizing upon this shallow pretext for a fight, Casca sprang 
at Caesar and struck him with a dirk, Csesar grabbing him by the arm 
with his light hand, and launching a blow straight fiom the shoulder 
with his left, that sent the reptue bleeding to the earth. He then 
backed up against Pompe;^s statue, and squared himself to receive his 
assailants. Cassius and (fimba and Cinna rushed upon him with their 
daggers drawn, and the former succeeded in inflicting a wound upon his 
body ; but before he could strike ^ain, and before either of the others 
could strike at all, Csesar stretched the three miscreants at his feet with 
m many blows of his powerful fist. By this time the Senate was in an 
indescribahle uproar ; the throng of citizens in the lobbies had blockaded 
the doors in their fimntic efforts to escape from tbe building, the ser- 
geant-at-arms and his assistants were struggling with the assassins, 
venerable senators had cast aside their encumbering robes, and were 
leaping over benches and flying down the aisles m wild confusion 
towards the shelter of the committee^rooms, and a thousand Yoiecs 
were shouting ‘Po-lice! Po-Hcer in discordant tones that rose above 
the frightful din like shrieking winds above the roaring of a tempest 
And amid it all, great Cmsar stood with his back against the statue, 
like a Hon at bay, and fought his assailants weapoiuess and hand to 
hand, with the defiant bearing and the unwavering courage which he 
had shown before on many a bloody field. Billy 'firebonius and Gains , 
Legarius struck him with their dag^rs and fell, as their brother- 
conspirators before them had fallen. But at last, when Csesar saw his 
old mend Bratus step forward, armed with a murderous knife, it is 
said he seemed utterly overpowered with grief and amazement, and 
dropping his invincible left arm by his side, he bid his face in the folds 
of nis mantle and received the treacherous blow without an effort to 
stay the hand that gave it He only said, ‘ Rt ta, Brute V and fell life- 
less on the marble pavement 

^^We learn that the coat deceased had on when he was killed was, 
the same he wore in his tent on the afternoon of the day he overcame 
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the%ervil, mi that -wheii it was removed from the corpse it was fcmnd 
to be cut and gashed in no less than seven different places. There ivas 
nothing in the pockets. It will be exhibited at the coroner’s inouesl 
and ^ be damning proof of the fact of the killing. These latter facte 
mav be relied on, as we get them from Mark Anthony, whose position 
enables mm to learn every item of news connected with the one sublect 
of absorbing interest of to-day. 

L^EBa—While 4h.e coroner was summoning a jury, Mark Antony 
of the late Caesar got hold of the body, and lugged it 
on to the Fon^, ap4 3-t last accounts Antony and Brutus were making 
speeches over it and raising pch & row among the people that, as we go 
to press, the chief of police is satisfied there is going to be a riot, and is 
taking measures accordingly.” 


THE PACTS CONCERNING THE RECENT 
RESIGNATION. 

WASHiNGTOisr, Dee. 2, 1867. 

I HAYE resigned. ^ The Government appears to go on much the 
same, but there is a spoke out of its wheel, nevertheless. I was 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Conchology, and I have thrown 
up the position. I could see the plainest disposition on the part of the 
other members of the Government to debar me from having any voice 
in the counsels of the nation, and so I could no longer hold office and 
retain my self-respect. If I were to detail all the outrages that were 
heaped upon me during the six days that I was connected with the 
Government in an official capacity, the narrative would fill a volume* 
They appointed me clerk of that Committee on Conchology, and then 
allowea me no amanuensis to play billiards with. I would have borne 
that, lonesome as it was, if I had met with that courtesy from the other 
members of the Cabinet which was my due. But I did not. Whenever 
I observed that the head of a department was pursuing a wrong course, 
I laid down everything and went and tried to set him right, as it was 
my duty to do 5 and I never was thanked for it in a single instance. I 
w^nt, with the best intentions in the world, to the Secretary of "^e 
iSTavy, and said— 

‘*Sir, I cannot see that Admiral Farragut is doing anything but skir- 
mishing around there in Europe, having a sort of pic-nic. Now, that 
may be aU tery well, but it does not exhibit itself to me in that light 
If there is no fighting for bim to do, let him come home. There is no 
use in a man having a whole fleet for a pleasure excursion. It is too 
expensive. Mind, I do not object to pleasure excursions for the naval 
officers^pleasure excursions that ai*e ia reason — ^pleasure ^ excumions 
that are economie^h Now, they might go down the Misdsdlppi on « 
— 

You ought to have heard him storm I One would have supposed I 
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bad committed a crime of some idiid* But I didn’t mind^ I 8|Cd it 
was cheap, and ftill of republican simplicity, and perfectly safe. I said 
for a tranquil pleasure excursion, there was nothing equal to a 

raft. 

Then the Secretary of the Navy asked me who I was ; and when I 
told bim I was connected with the Government, he wanted to know in 
what capacity. I said that, without remarking upon the singularity of 
«uch a question, coming, as it did, from a member ^ that same Govern- 
ment, I would inform him that I was clerk of the Senate QSmniiffcee on 
Conchology. Then there was a fine storm ! He finished by ordering 
me to leave the premises, and give my attention Strictly to my own 
business in future. My first impulse was to get Mm removed. How- 
ever, that would barm others beside himself, and do me no real good, 
and so I let him stay. ^ 

I went next to the Secretary of War, who was not inclined to see me 
at all until he learned that I was connected with the Government If I 
had not been on important business, I suppose I could not have got in. 
I asked him for a light (he was smoking at the time), and then I told 
him I had no fault to find with Ms defending the parole stipulations of 
General Lee and his comrades in arms, but that I could not approve of 
Ms method of fighting the Indians on the Plains. I said he fought too 
scattering. He ought to get the Indians more together — get them to- 
gether in some convenient place, where he could have provisions enough 
for both parties, and then nave a general massacre. I said there was 
aothing so convincing to an Indian as a general massacre. If he could 
not approve of the massacre, I said the next surest thing for an Indian 
was soap and education. Soap and education are not as sudden as a 
massacre, but they are more deadly in the long run ; because a half- 
massacred Indian may recover, but if you educate Mm and wash him, it 
is bound to finish him some time or other. It undermines Ms constitu- 
tion ; it strikes at the foundations of his being. Sir,” I said, the time 
has come when blood-curdling cruelty has become necessary. Inflict 
soap and a spelling-book on every Indian that ravages the Plains, and 
let them die!” 

The Secretary of War asked me if I was a member of the Cabinet, and 
1 said I was — and I was not one of these ad interim people either. 
(Severe, but merited.) He inquired what position I held, and I said I 
was clerk of the Senate Committee on Concholo^. I was then ordered 
under arrest for contempt of court, and restrained of my liberty for thst, 
best part of a day. 

I mmost resolved to be silent thenceforward, and let the Government 
get along the best way it could. But duty called, and I obeyed. I called 
on the Secretary of the Treasury. He said — 

" What will you have 1 ” 

The question threw me off my ^ard. I said, Rum punch.” 

He said, If you have got any business here, sir, state it — and in as 
few words as possible,” 

1 then said that I was sony he had seen flt to change the subject su 
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sbTaptly, because such conduct was rery offensive to me ; but under the 
drcCmstances I would overlook the matter and come to the point I 
now went mto an earnest expostulation with him upon the extravagant 
length of his report I said it was expensive, unnecessary, and awkwardly 
constructed ; there were no descriptive passages in it, no poetry, no sen- 
timent — no heroes, no plot, no pictures — not even woodcuts* Nobody 
would read it, that was a clear case. I urged him uot to ruin his reputa- 
tion by getting out a thing like that. If he ever hoped to succeed in 
literari^ire, he must'^throw more variety into his writings. He must 
beware of dry det^ I said that the main popularity of the almanac 
was derived from poetry and conundrums, and that a few conundrums 
distributed^around through his Treasury report would help the sale of it 
more than all the internal revenue he could put into it I said these 
things in the kindest spirit, and yet the Secretary of the Treasury fell 
into a violeiJt passion. He even said I was an ass. He abused me in the 
most vindictive manner, and said that if I came there again meddling 
with his business, he would throw me out of the window. I said I 
would take my hat and go, if I could not be treated with the respect due 
to my office, and I did go. It was just like a new author. They dways 
think they know more than anybody else when they are getting out 
their first book. Nobody can teU ih^ anything. 

During the whole time that I was connected with the Government 
it seemed as if I could not do anything in an official capacity without 
getting myself into trouble. And yet I did nothing, attempted nothing, 
but wnat I conceived to be for the good of my country. The sting oi 
my wrongs may have driven me to unjust and harmful condusions^ut 
it surely seem^ to me that the Secret^ of State, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and others of my confr^es, had conspired 
from the very beginning to dnve me from the Administration. I never 
attended but one Cabinet meeting while I was connected with the 
Government That was sufficient for me. The servant at the White 
House door did not seem disposed to make way for me until I asked if 
the other members of the Cabinet had arrived. He said they had, and 
I entered. They were all there ; but nobody offered me a seat They 
stared at me as if I had been an intruder. The President said— 

Well, sir, who are 

I handed him my card, and he read— The Host. Mark Twain, 
ffierk of the Senate Committee on Conchology.” Then he looked at me 
feom head to foot, aa if he had never hieard of me before. The Secretary 
'of the Treasury said— 

" This is the meddlesome ass that came to recommend me to put 
poetry and conundrums in my report, as if it were an almanac.” 

The Secretary of War said — It is the same visionary that came to me 
yesterday with a scheme to educate a portion of the In dia n s to death, and 
massacre the balance.” 

The Secretary of the Navy said— “ I recogn^ this youth as the person 
who has been interfering with my business time imd agaia duri^ the 
week He is distressed about Admiral Farragutis using a whole fleet 
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for a pleasure excurfflon, as lie terms it. His proposition about 
Insane pleasure excursion on a raft is too absurd to repeat.” ^ 

I Baid— Gentlemen, I perceive here a disposition to throw discredit 
upon every act of my oificial career ; I perceive, also, a disposition to 
debar me from ^ voice in the counsels of the nation. No notice what- 
ever was sent to me to-day. It was only by the merest chance that I 
learned that there was going to be a Cabinet meeting. But let these 
things pass. All I wish to know is, is this a Cabinet meeting, or is 
it not?” ^ p ^ 

The President said it was. 

“ Then,” I said, “ let us proceed to business at oiace, and not fritter 
away valuable time in unbecoming fault-findings with ^ch other^s 
ofiicial conduct” 

The Se(a:etary of State now spoke up, in his benignant way, and said, 
“Young man, you are labouring under a mistake. The (5lerks of the 
Congressional committees are not members of the Cabinet. Neither are 
the doorkeepers of the Capitol, strange as it may seem. Therefore, much 
as we could desire your more than human wisdom in our deliberations, 
we cannot lawfully avail ourselves of it. The counsels of the nation 
must proceed without you ; if disaster follows, as follow full well it may, 
be it balm to your sorrowing spirit, that by deed and voice you did what 
in you lay to avert it You have my blessii^. Farewell^' 

These gentle words soothed my troubled breast, and I went away. 

But the servants of a nation can know no peaca I had hardly reaeh^ 
my den in the capitol, and disposed my feet on the table like a repre- 
sentative, when one of the Senators on the Conchological Committee 
came in in a passion and said — 

“ Where have you been all day?” 

I observed that, if that was anybody's afiair but my own, I had been 
to a Cabinet meeting. 

“ To a Cabinet meeting \ I would like to know what business you 
had at a Cabinet meeting? ” 

I said I went there to consult — allowing for the sake of aigument, 
that he was in anywise concerned in the matter. He grew insolent then, 
and ended by saying he had wanted me for three -days past to copy a * 
report on bomb-shells, egg-Ehelis, clam-diells, and I don’t know what all, 
connected with conchology, and nobody had been able to find me. 

This was too much. This was the feather that broke tiie cleiipal 
camel’s back. I said, “ Sir, do you suppose that I am going to work for 
six dollars a day ? If that is the idea, let me recommMd the Senate * 
Committee on Conchology to hire somebody else. I am the slave of no 
faction? Take bsu^ your degrading commission. Give me Hberty, or 
give me death I ” 

From that hour I was no longer connected with the Government 
Snubbed by the department, snubbed by the Cabinet, snubbed at last 
by the chamnan of a committee I was endeavouring to adorn, I yielded 
to persecution, <^t far from me the perils and seductions of my greet 
office, and forsook my bleeding country iu the hour of her periL 

But I had done to State some service, and I sent in my bill r — 
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. OtmiwLitiee on Cor^Jwlogv, Dr» 

To consultation with Secretary of War, . . . ,*«a 

To consultation with Secretary of Havy, . . ‘ * ' ' m 

To consultation with Secretary of the Treasury * * * * ^ 

Cabinet consultation [I .'jlocharff^ 

To mile^e to and from JeWem,^ vid Egypt, Algiers, Gibraltar, and 
Cadiz, 14,000 miles, at 20c. a mile, , . 


To Salary as ^erk of Senate Committee on Conchology, six days, at $6 
"“rday,^ • ^ 


pe^c 


36 


Total, 


62986 


Not an i^m of this bill has been paid, except that trifle of 36 dollars 
for clerkship salary. The Secretary of the Treasury, pursuing me to 
the last, ^ew his pen through all the other items, and simply marked in 
the margin Not allowed.^^ So, the dread alternative is embraced at 
last. Eepudiation has begun I The nation is lost. True, the President 
promised that he would mention my claim in Ms Message, and recom* 
mend that it be paid out of the first moneys received on account of the 
Alabama claims ; but wiH he recollect to do it 1 And may not I be 
forgotten when the Alabama claims are paid ? Younger claimants 
1 am may be forgotten when the Alabama claims axe paid. 

I am done with ojficial life for the present. Let those clerks who are 
willing to be imposed on remain. 1 know numbers of them, in the 
Departments, who are never informed when tiiere is to he a Cabinet 
meeting, whose advice is never asked about war, or finance, or commerce, 
by the heads of the nation, any more than if they were not connected 
with the Government, and , who actually stay in their offices ^y after 
day and work ! They know their importance to the nation, and they 
unconsciously show it irt their hearing, and the way they order 
sustenance at the restaurant — ^but they work. I know one who has to 
paste all sorts of little scraps from the newspaper into a scrap-book — 
sometimes as many as eight or ten scraps a day. He doesn’t do it well, 
hut he does it as weE as he can. It is very fatiguing. It is exhaust- 
ing tp the intellect. Yet he only gets 1800 dollars a year. With ,a 
brain like his, that young man could amass thousands and thousands of 
dollars in some other pursuit, if he chose to do it. But no — his h^rt la 
with his country, and he will serve her as long as she has got n scrap- 
book, left. And I know derks that don’t know how to write very we^ 
hut ^ch knowledge as they possess they nobly lay at the feet oi their 
"country, and toil on and suffer for 2500 douars a year. What they 
write has to be wnitten over again by other clerks, sometimes ; but when 
a man has done his best for his country, should his country complain ? 
Then there are clerks that have no clerksMps, and are waiting, and wait* 
ing, and waiting, for a vacancy — ^waiting patiently for a chance to hdp 
their country out — ^and while they are waiting, they only get; barely, 

* Territorial delegates charge mileage both ways, although they never go back 
when they get here once. Why my mileage is denied me is more tiian X can 
tinderstsuid. 
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aOOO dollars a year for it. It is 8ad--it is very, very sad. Wl^ a 
member of Congress has a friend who is gifted, but has no employment 
wherein bis great powers may be brought to bear, he confers him upon 
his country, and gives him a clerkship in a Department And there 
that man has to slave his life out, fighting documents for the benefit of a 
nation that never thinks of him, never sympathises with him — and all 
for 2000 or 3000 doUars a year. When I shall have completed my List 
of all the clerks in the several departments, with my statement of what 
they have to do, and what they get for it, you will that there ^e not 
half enough clerks, and that what there are do not get half enough pay. 

e* 


“AFTER ’ JENKINS. " 

A QUAND affair of a ball — the Pioneers’ — came off at the Occidental 
some time The following notes of the costumes worn by the 
belles of the occasion may not be uninteresting to the general 
reader, and Jenkins may §et an idea therefrom — 

Mrs W. M. was attired in an elegant pXU de foie groB^ made expressly 
for her, and was greatly admired. 

Miss S. had her hair done up. She was the centre of attraction foi 
the gentlemen and the envy of all the ladies. 

Miss G. W. was tastefully dressed in a tout emmhle, and was greeted 
with deafening applause wherever she went 
Mrs C. N. was superbly arrayed in white kid gloves. Her modest 
and engaging maimer accorded well with the unpretending simplicity 
of her costume, and caused her to be regarded with absorbing interest 
by every one. 

The charming Miss M. M. B. appeared in a thrilling waterfall, whose 
exceeding ^ce and volume compelled the homage of pioneers and 
emigrants alike. How beautiful she was I 
The queenly Mrs L. R. was attractively attired in her new and beauti- ^ 
M false teeth, and the hon jour effect they naturally produced was 
heightened by her enchanting and well sustained smile. The manner 
of the lady is charmingly pensive and melancholy, and her troops of 
admirers desired no greater happiness than to get on the scent or her 
sozodont-sweetened sighs, and track her through her sinuous course* 
among the gay and restless multitude. 

Miss R P., with that repugnance to ostentation in dress, which is so 
peculiar to her, was attired in a simple white lace eoUar, fastened with 
a neat pearl-button solitaire. The fine contrast between the sparkling 
vivacity of her natural optic, and the steadfast attentiveness of her placid 
glass eye, was the subject of general and enthusiastic remark. 

The radiant and sylph-like Mrs T, wore hoops. She showed to great 
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id^r^tage, and created ^ sensation wherever she appeared. She waa the 
gayest of the gay. 

hliss C. L. B, had her fine nose elegantly enaxnellicd, and the easy grace 
with which she blew it from time to time, marked her as a cnltivated 
and accomplished woman of the world ; its exquisitely modulated tone 
excited the admiration of all who had the happiness to hear it. 


RILEY-^EWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT. 

« 

O KE of the best men in Washington— or elsewhere — is PiLjiy 
correspondent of the great San Francisco dailies. 

Riley M full of humour, and has an unfailing vein of irony 
which makes his conversation to the last degree entertaining (as long as 
the remarks are about somebody else). But, notwithstan^g the 
possession of these qualities, which should enable a man to write a 
happy and an appetismg letter, Riley’s newspaper letters often display a 
more than earthly solemni^, and likewise an unimaginative devonon to 
petrified facts, which suiprise and distress all men who know him in his 
unojfficial character. He explains this curious thmg by saying that his 
employers sent him to Washington to write facts, not fancy, and that 
several times he has come near losing his situation by inserting 
humorous remarks which, not hebg looked for at headquarters, and 
consequently not understood, were thought to be dark and bloody 
speeches intended to convey simals and warnings to murderous secret 
societies, or something of that kind, and so were scratched out with a 
shiver and a prayer and cast into the stove, . Riley says that sometimes 
he is so.afficted with a yearning to write a sparkling and absorbiugly 
readable letter that he simply cannot resist it, and so ne goes to his den 
and revels in the delight of untramelled scribbling; and then, with 
sufferiag such as only a mother can know, he destroys the pretty cMldren 
of his lancy and reduces Ms letter to the required dismal accuracy. 
Having seen Riley do this very thing more th^ once, I know where' 
of I speak. Often I have laugned with him over a h^py passage, and 
gneved to see him plough his pen through it He would say, « I had tc 
write that or die ; and I Ve got to scratch it out or starve. Th&^ wouldn’f 
^ stand it, you k^uow.” 

I think Riley is about the most entertaining company I ever 
We lodged together in many places in Washington during the ^ 

' 67 - 8 , moving comfortably fcom place to place, and attracting 
by paying our board— a course which cannot fail to make a person 
spicuous in Washington, Riley would tell all about his trip to Calif 
in the early days, by way of the Isthmus and the San Juan river ; 
about his baking bread in San Francisco to gain a living, and 
ten-pins, and practising law, and opening oysters, pd delivering 
and teaching r^ench, and tending bar, and reporting for newsp^P 
end keeping dancing-school, ana interpreting Chinese in the ' 

\ 
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whicli latter was lucrative, and Eiley was doing handsomely and layj&g 
up a little money when people began to find fault because his transla- 
tions were too '"free,'' a thing for which Eiley considered he ought not to 
be held responsible, since he did not know a word of the Chinese tongue, 
and onlyacfopted interpreting as a means of gaining an honest livelihood 
Through the machinations of enemies he was removed from the position 
of offiSal interpreter, and a man put in his place who was familiar with 
the Chinese lan^a^e, but did not know any English. And Eiley used 
to tell about pimlisning a newspaper up m what iB Alaska no'sg, but 
was only an iceberg then, with a population composed of bears, wal- 
ruses, Indians, and other animals ; and how the icebeug got adrift at last, 
and left all his paying subscribers behind, and as soon as the conunon- 
wedth floated out of the jurisdiction of Eussia the people rose and 
threw off their allegiance and ran up the English flag, calculating to 
hook on and become an English colony as they drifted along down the 
Biitish Possessions ; but a land breeze and a crooked current carried 
them by, and they ran up the Stars and Stripes and steered for California, 
missed the connection again and swore allegiance to Mexico, but it 
wasn't any use ; the anchors came home every time, and away they went 
witii the north-east trades drifting off side- ways toward the Sandwich 
Islands, whereupon they ran up the Cannibal flag and had a grand 
human barbecue in honour of it, in which it was noticed that the better 
a man liked a Mend the better he enjoyed him ; and as soon as they got 
fairly within the tropics the weather got so fearfully hot that the iceberg 
began to melt, and it got so sloppy under foot that it was almost im- 
possible for ladies to get about at au ; and at last, just as they came in 
sight of the islands, the melancholy remnant of the once majestic iceberg 
canted first to one side and then to the other, and then plunged under 
for ever, carrying the national archives along with it — and not only the 
archives and the populace, but some eligilne town lots wMch had in- 
creased in value as last as they diminished in size in the tropics, and 
which Eiley could have sold at thirty cents a pound and made himself 
rich if he could have kept the province afloat ten hours longer and got 
her into port 

And so forth and so on, with all the facts of Eiley's trip through 
Mexico, a journey whose history his felicitous fancy can make more 
interesting than any novel that ever was written. What a shame it is 
to tie Eiley down to the dre^ mason-work of laying up solemn dead- 
walls of met! He does write a plain, straightforward, and perfectly 
accurate and reliable correspondence, but it seems to mfe that I would • 
rather have one chatty paragraph of his fancy than a whole obituary of 
his facts. 

Eiley is ve^ methodical, untiringly accommodating, never forgets 
anything that is to be attended to, is a good son, a staunch friend, and a 
permanent reliable enemy. He will put himself to any amount of 
trouble to oblige a body, and therefore alwavs has his hands full of 
things to be ne for the helpless ^d the shiftless. And he knows how 
to do nearly everything, too. He is a man whose native benevolence is 
a well-spring that never ^oe® dry. He atonds always ready to help 
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XL66<i8 help, as far as he is able — and not simply with hlg 
money, for that is a cheap and common charity, but with hand and 
brain, and fatigue of limb and sacrifice of time. This sort of men is 
rare. 

Riley h^ a ready wit, a quickness and aptness at selecting and apply- 
ing quotations, and a countenance that is as solemn and as blank as the 
back side of a tombstone when he is delivering a particularly exasperat*- 
ing joke. One ni^t a negro woman was burned to death in a house 
next 4 oor ^ us, aim Riley said that our landlady would be oppressively 
emotional at breakfast, because she generally made use of such oppor- 
tunities as offered^ being of a morbidly sentimental turn, and so we 
should fin^ it best to let her talk along and say nothing back — ^it was 
the only way to keep her tears ont of the gravy. Riley said there never 
was a funeral in the neighbourhood but tnat the gravy was watery for a 
week. 

And, sure enough, at breakfast the landlady was down in the very 
sloughs of woe — entirely broken-hearted. Everything she looked at 
reminded her of that poor old negro woman, and so the buckwheat 
cakes made her sob, the coffee forced a groan, and when the beefsteak 
came on she fetched a wail that made onr hair rise. Then she got to 
talking about deceased, and kept up a steady drizzle till both of Us were 
soaked through and through. Presently she took a fresh breath and 
said, with a world of sobs — 

^^Ah, to think of it, only to think of it! — ^the poor old faithful 
creature. For she was so MthfoL Would you believe she had been 
a servant in that self-same house and that self-same family for twenty- 
seven years come Christmas, and never a cross word and never a lick ! 
And, oh, to think she should meet such a death at last \ — a-sitting over 
the red-hot stove at three o'clock in the morning and went to sleep and 
fell on it and was actually roasted/ Not just Mzzled up a bit, but 
literally roasted to a crisp I Poor faithful creature, how she was 
cooked I I am but a poor woman, but even if I have to scrimp to 
do it I will put up a tombstone over that lone sufferer's grave— and Mr 
Riley if you would have the goodness to think up a little epitaph to 
put on it which would sort of describe the awful way in which she met 
^cr” — 

«Put it, ^Well dme, good and foithM servant!’" said Riley, and 
Bayer sndledU 
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A FASHION ITEM. ^ 

A t General Graat^s reception, the other oight, the most fashionably 
dressed lady was Mrs G. 0. She -wore a pink satin dress, plain in 
front but with a good deal of rake to it — to the train, I mean ; it 
was said to be two or three yards long. One could see it creeping along 
the floor some little time after the woman was gone. Mrs 0. wore also a 
white bodice, cut bias, with Pompadour sleeves, flouncfd with inches low 
neck, with the inside handkerchief not visible, with white kid gloves. 
She had on a pearl necklace, which glinted lonely, high up the midst of 
that barren waste of neck and shoulders. Her hair was frizzled into a 
tangled chapparel, forward of her ears, aft it was drawn together, and 
compactly bound and plaited into a stump like a pon/s tail, and further- 
more was canted upward at a sharp angle, and ingeniously sifpported by 
a red velvet crupper, whose forward extremity was made fast with a 
hall-hitch around a hairpin on the top of her head. Her whole top 
hamper was neat and becoming. She had a beautiful complexion when 
she first came, but it faded out by degrees in a most unaccountable way. 
However, it is not lost for good. I found the most of it on my shoulder 
afterw^ards. (I had been standing near the door w^hen she had been 
sq^ueezing out with the throng.) There were other fashionable ladies 
present, of course, but I only took notes of one as a specimen. The 
subject is one of great interest to ladies, and I would gladly enlarge upoE 
it were I able to do it justice. 


A MEDIEVAL ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER L 

TBE SECRET REVEALED. . 

I T was night. StiDness reigned in the grand old feudal castle of 
Klugenstein. The year 1222 was drawing to a close. Far away 
up in the tallest of the costless towers a single light glimmered. A 
secret council was being held there. The stem old lord of Klugenstein 
sat in a chair of state meditating. Presently he said, with a tende’* 
accent — 

My daughter I ” 

A young man of noble presence, clad from head to heel in knightly 
mail, answered — 

** Speak, father I” 

‘^My daughter, the time is come for the revealing of the mystery that 
hath puzzled all your young life. Know, then, that it had its birth in 
the matters which I shall now unfold. My brother IJliich k the great 
Duke of Brandenburgh. Our father, on his, deathbed,, decreed that if 
no son were bom to Ulrich the„succe8sion should pass to my house, 
provided a $<m were bon^ to me. And further, in case no eon were 
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bum to eitlier, but only daughters, then the succession should pass to 
UlAch’g daughter if she proyed stainless ; if she did not, my daughter 
should succeed if she retained a blameless name. And so I and my old 
wife here prayed feryently for the good boon of a son, but the prayer 
was vain. You were bom to us. I was in despair. I saw the mighty 
prize slipping from my grasp--the splendid dream vanishing away I 
And I had been so hopefiS 1 Five years had Ulrich lived in wedlock, 
and yet his wife had home no heir of either sex. 

hold,' I •said, ‘all is not lost' A saving scheme had shot 
athwart my brain. You were bom at midnight. Only the leech, the 
nurse, and six waiting-women knew your sex. I hanged them every 
one befor^an hour sped. Next morning all the barony went mad with 
rejoicing over the proclamation that a son was bom to Klugenstein — an 
heir to mighty Brandenburgh ! And well the secret has been kept. 
Your motlfer’s own sister nursed your infancy, and from that time for- 
ward we feared nothing. tti . t. 'rn* 

When you were ten years old a daughter was horn to Ulrich. We 
grieved, but hoped for good results from measlei^ or physicians, or othe^ 
natural enemies of infancy, but were always disappointed. She lived- 
she throve— Heaven's mafeon upon her ! But it is nothing, We are 
safe. For, ha 1 ha ! have we not a son 1 And is not our son the future 
Duke ? Our well-beloved Conrad, is it not so?— for woman of eighfr- 
and-twenty years as you are, my child, none other name than that hath 

ever fallen to i/<m/ i 

“Now it hath come to pass that age hath laid its hand upon my, 
brother, and he waxes feeble. The cares of state do tax him sore, there- 
fore he wills that you shall come to him and be already Duke m ac^ 
though not yet in name. Your servitors are ready— you journey forth 

to-night, , » rr.t • T 

“ Now listen well Bemember every word I say. There is a law as 
old as GermaDT, tihat if any woman sit for a single iiwtant in the gwat 
duoal chair before she hath been absolutely crowned in presmce of tt? 
people-BHE SHALI, DIB ! So heed my words. Pretend hu^ty. 
nounce your judgments firom the Premier's chair, which stonds at the 
foot of the throne. Do this until you are crowned ^d safe. It is not 
likely liiat your sex will ever be discovered, but still it is the 
wisdom to m^e aH things as safe as may be in this treacherous earthly 

^«0 my father ! is it for this my life hath h^n a He? Was it that 
' I might cheat my unoffending cousin of her rights 1 Spare me, father, 

Is this myrewaidfor the august fortoe my brain 
has wToueht for thee ? By the bones of my father, this pulmg smtment 
of thine ^bnt ill accords with my humour. _ Betake thee to the Duke 
instantly, and beware how thou meddlest with my purpose . , 

Let tto suffice of the conversation. It is enough for us to toow ttet 
the prayers, the entreaties, and the te^ of the 
availed nothing. Neither they nor anything could move tte 
lord of Klugenstein. And so, at last, w^Ih a heavy heart, the daughter 
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saw* the castle gates close behind her, and found herself riding awajf a 
the darkness surrounded by a knightly array of armed vas^s and a 
brave following of servants. 

The old baron sat silent for many mmutes after his daughter’s 
ieparture, and then he turned to his sad wife, and said — 

“ Dame, our matters seem speeding fairly. It is full three months 
since I sent the shrewd and handsome Count Detzin on his devilish 
mission to my brother’s daughter Constance, If Ije fail we are not 
wholly safe, but if he do succeed no power can bar our girl &om Hieing 
Duchess, e’en though ill fortune should decree she never should be Duke !” 

“ My heart is Ml of bodings ; yet all may still be >#611.” 

Tush, woman ! Leave the owls to croak. To bed with ye, and 
dream of Brandenburgh and grandeur ! ” 


CHAPTEB II. 

rSSTIVITY ANB TEARS. 

Six days after the occurrences related in the above chapter, the brilliant 
capital of the Ducby of Brandenburgh was resplendent with military 
pageantry, and noisy with the rejoicings of loyal multitudes, for Conrad, 
the young heir to the crown, was come. The old Duke’s heart was full 
of happiness, for Conrad’s handsome person and graceful bearmg bad 
won Lis love at once. The great halls of the palace were thronged with 
nobles, who welcomed Conrad bravely ; and so bright and happy did all 
things seem, that he felt his fears and sorrows passing away, and giving 
place to a comforting contentment. 

But in a remote apartment of the palace a scene of a different nature 
was transpiring. By a window stood the Duke’s only child, the Lady 
Constance. Her eyes were red and swollen, and full of tears. She waa 
alone. Presently she fell to weeping anew, and said aloud — 

** The villain Detzin is gone — ^nas fled the dukedom I I could not be- 
lieve it at first, but, alas ! it is too true. And I loved him so. I dared 
to love him though I knew the Duke my father would never let me wed 
him. I loved mm — but now I hate him ! With all my soul I hate 
him 1 Oh, what is to become of me 1 lam lost, lost, lost ! I shall go 
mad 1 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PLOT THICKENS. 

A PEW months dritted by. All men published the praises of the young 
Conrad’s government, and extolled the wisdom of his judgments, the mei- 
ciMness of his sentences, and the modesty with which he bore himself ia 
his great ofiElce, The old Duke soon gave everythiug into his hands, and 
sat apart and listened with proud satisfaction while his heir delivered the 
decrees of the crown from the seat of the Premier. It seeroed plain that 
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one^ loved md praised and honoured of all men as Conrad was could 
not oe otherwise man happy. But, strangely enough, he was not For 
he saw with dismay that the Princess Constance had begun to love bim | 
The love of the rest of the world was happy fortune for him, but this was 
freighted with d^ger 1 And he saw, moreover, that the delighted Duke 
had discovered his daughter’s passion likewise, and was already dreaming 
of a marnage. Every day somewhat of the deep sadness that had been 
in the princess’s fage faded away ; every day hope and animation beamed 
briglf?er frbm her eye ; and by and by even vagrant smiles visited the 
face that had been so troubled. 

Conrad was ap;^klled. He bitterly cursed himself for having yielded 
to the instinct that had made him seek the companionship of one of his 
own sex when he was new and a stranger in the palace — when he was 
sorrowful ^nd yearned for a sympathy such as only women can give or 
feel. He now began to avoid his cousin. But this only made matters 
worse, for naturauy enough, the more he avoided her the more she cast 
Lerself in his way. He marvelled at this at first, and next it startled 
him. The girl haunted him ; she hunted him ; she happened upon him 
at all times and in aU places, in the night as well as m the day. She 
seemed singularly anxious. There was surely a mysteiy somewnere. 

This could not go on for ever. All the world was talking about it 
The Duke was beginning to look perplexed. Poor Conrad was becoming 
a very ghost through dread and dire distress. One day as he was emerg- 
ing from a private ante-room attached to the picture gallery Constance 
confronted him, and seizing both his hands in hers, exmaim^— 

Oh, why do you avoid me ] What have I done — what have I said, 
to lose your kind opinion of me — for surely I had it once ? Conrad, do 
not despise me, but pity a tortured hearth I cannot, cannot hold the 
words unspoken -longer, lest they kill me— I iotsj tou, Cokrap I 
There, despise me if you must, but they would be uttered ! ” 

Conrad was speechless. Constance hesitated a moment, and then, niis- 
mterpretmg his silence, a wild gladness flamed in her eyes, and she flung 
her arms about his neck and said — 

“You relent! you relent I You caw love me— you twiZ love me I Oh, 
gay you will, my own, my worshipped Conrad I ’ 

Conrad groaned aloud. A sickly pallor overspread his countenance, 
and he trembled like an aspen. Presently, in desperation, he thrust the 
poor girl from him, and cried — 

, “ You know not what you ask ! It is for ever and ever impossible ! ” 

And then he ked like a criminal, and left the princess stupefied with 
amazement. A minute afterward she was crying and sobbing there, and 
Conrad was crying and sobbing in his chamber. Both were in despair. 
Both saw ruin staring them in the face. 

By and by Constance rose slowly to her feet and moved away, saying— 
“ To think that he was despising my love at the very moment that I 
thought it was melting his cruel heart ! I hate him 1 He spumed me 
.—did this jaRtt— he spurned me from Mm like a dog I ” 
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CHAPTER IV. ^ 

THE AWUL XlEVELATtOK. 

Time passed on. A settled sadness rested once more upon the coim^ 
tenance of the good Duke’s daughter. She and Conrad were seen together 
no more now. The Duke grieved at this. But as the weeks wore away 
Conrad’s colour came back to his cheeks, and his (i^d-time ^va<ity to 
his eye, and he administered the government with a clear and steadily 
ripening wisdom. « 

Presently a strange whisper began to be^ heard about the jalace. It 
grew louder ; it spread farther. The gossips of the city got hold of it. 
It swept the dukedom. And this is what the whisper said — 

“ The Lady Constance hath ^ven birth to a child 1 ” * 

When the lord of Klugenstein heard it he swung his plumed helmet 
thrice around his head and shouted — 

“ Long live Duke Conrad ! — for lo, his crown is sure from this day 
forward ! Detzin has done his errand well, and the good scoundrel shafi 
be rewarded I ” 

And he spread the tidings far and wide, and for eight-and-forty hours 
no soul in all the barony but did dance and sing, carouse and illuminate, 
to celebrate the great event, and all at proud and happy old E^-ugensteia^a 
expense. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE FEIGHTPUL CATASTROPHE. 

The trial was at hand. All the great lords and barons of Brandenb- 
burgh were assembled in the Hall of Justice in the ducal palace. No 
space was left unoccupied where there was room for a spectator to stand 
or sit. Conrad, clad in purple and ermine, sat in the Premier’s chair, 
and on either side sat the great judges of the realm. The old Duke had 
’sternly commanded that the trial of his daughter should proceed without 
favour, and then had taken to his bed broken-hearted. His days were 
numbered. Poor Conrad had begged, as for bis veiy Hfe, that he might 
be spared the misery of sitting in judgment upon his cousin’s crime, but 
it did not avad. 

The saddest heart in all that great assemblage was in Conrad’s breast. 

The gladdest was in his father’s, for, unknown to his daughter 

Conrad,” the old Baron Klugenstein was come, and was among the 
crowd of nobles triumphant in tiie swelling fortunes of his house. 

Mter the heralds had made due proclamation and the other prelimi- 
naries had followed, the venerable Lord Chief-Justice said — “ Prisoner, 
stand forth ! ” 

The unhappy princess ros^ and stood unveiled before the vast multi- 
tude, The Lord Chief- Justice continued — 

^^Most noble lady, before the great judges of this realm it hath been 
charged and proven that ^ut of holy "wedlock your Grace hath given 
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bulji Tinto a cMld, and by our ancient law tlie penalty is except- 
ing in one sole contingency, whereof his Grace the acting ,onr- 
good Lord Conrad, wili advertise yon in his solemn sentence now ^ 
wherefore give heed.” 

Conrad stretched forth the reluctant sceptre, and in the self-same 
moment the womanly heart beneath his robe yearned pityingly toward 
the doomed prisoner, and the tears came into his eyes. He opened his 
lips to speak, but ^le Lord Chief-Justice said quickly — 

l^Dt there, your Grace, not there 1 It is not lawful to pronounce 
judgment upon any of the ducal line save prom the ducal throne ! ” 
A shudder weni? to the heart of poor Conrad, and a tremor shook the 
iron £ram«)^ of his old father likewise. Conrad had not been crowned 
— dared he^ profane the throne ] He hesitated and turned pde with 
fear. But it must be done. Wondering eyes were already upon him. 
They woula be suspicions eyes if he hesitated longer. He ascended the 
throne. Presently he stretched forth the sceptre again, and said — 

“ Prisoner, in the name of our sovereign Lord ULridi, Duke of Bran- 
denburgh, I proceed to the solemn duty that hath devolved upon me. 
Give heed to my words. By the ancient law of the lan^ except you 
produce the partner of your guilt and deliver him up to the executioner 
you must surely die. Embrace this opportunity — ^save yourseH while 
yet you may. Name the father of your child 1 ” 

A solemn hush fell upon the great court — a silence so profound that 
men could hear their own hearts beat. Then the princess slowly turned, 
with eyes gleaming with hate, and pointing her finger straight at Conrad^ 
said — 

** Thou art the man ! ” , ^ 

An appalimg conviction of his helpless, hopeless peril struck a chill 
to Conrad’s heart like the chill of death itsem What power on earth 
could save bim ! To disprove the charge he must reveal that he was a 
woman, and for an uncrowned woman to sit in the ducal chair was 
death ! At one and the same moment he and his grim old father 

swooned and fell to the ground. 

• • • * • • * 

The, remainder of this thrining and eventful story will not be found 
in this or any other publication, either now or at any future time. 

The truth is, I have got my hero (or heroine) into such a particularly 
close place that I do not see how I am ever going to get him (or her) 
out of it again, and therefore I will wash my hands of the whole busi- 
ness, and leave that person to get out the best way that offers — or else 
stay there. I thought it was going to be easy enough to straighten out 
Httle difficulty, but it looks different now. 
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LUCRETIA SMITH’S SOLDIER. 

I AM an ardent admirer of those nice, sickly war stories which hav^ 
lately been so popular, and for the last three months I have been 
at work upon one of that character, which is now completed. It 
can be relied upon as true in every particular, inasmuch as the facts it 
contains were compiled from the official records in the War Ueparfment 
of Washington. It is but just, also, that I should confess that I have 
drawn largely on Art of Warf the Message of the President 

and Accompanying Documents,’* and sundry maps and military works, 
so necessary for reference in building a novel like this. To the accommo- 
dating Directors of the Overland Telegraph Company I ^ke^leasure in 
returning my thanks for tendering me the use of their wires at the 
customary rates. And, finally, to all those kind friends who have, by 
good deeds or encouraging words, assisted me in my labours upon this 
story of Lucretia Smith’s Soldier,” during the past three months, and 
whose names are too numerous for special mention, I take this method 
of tendering my sincerest gratitude. 

CHAPTEB L 

On a balmy May morning in 1861, the little village of Bluemass, in 
Massachusetts, lay wrapped in the splendour of the newly-risen sun. 
Reginald de Whittaker, confidential and only clerk in the house oi 
Buahxod and Ferguson, general dry goods and grocery dealers andkeejjera 
of the post-office, rose from his bunk under the counter, and shook him- 
sell Aiter yawning and stretching comfortably, he sprinkled the fiooi 
and proceeded to sweep it. He had only haK finished his task, however, 
when be sat down on a keg of nails and fell into a reverie. This is my 
last day in this shanty,” said he. “ How it will surprise Lucretia when 
she hears I am going for a soldier ! How proud she will be, the little 
darling 1” He pictured himself in all manner of warlike situations ; the 
hero of a thousand extraordinary adventures ; the man of rising fame ; 
the pet of Fortune at last ; and beheld himself, finally, returning to his 
own home, a bronzed and scarred brigadier-general, to cast his honours 
and his matured and perfect love at the feet of his Lucretia Borgia 
Smith, 

At this point a thrill of joy and pride suffused his system ; but he 
looked down and saw his broom, and blushed. He came toppling down 
from the clouds he had been soaring among, and was an obscure clerk 
again, on a salary of two dollars and a half a week 

OHAPTEB II. 

At ekht o’dock that evening, with a heart palpitating with the proud 
news he had brought for his beloved, Reginald sat in Mr Smith’s parlour 
awaitmg Lucretia’s appeaffancGr The moment die entered, he sprang to 
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m 6 e;| her, hia face lighted by the torch of lore that was blaang in his 
head somewhere and shining through, and ejaculated, "Mine own!'’ as 
he opened his arms to receive her. 

« Sir ! ” sdd she, and drew herself up like an offended queen. 

Poor Reginald was stricken dumb with astonishment. This 
demeanour, tto angry rebuff, where he had expected the old, tender 
welcome, banished the gladness from his heart as the cheerful brightness 
is landscape when a dark cloud diiPts athwart the face of 

the sim. ^ ^e stood be^^dered a moment, with a sense of goneness 
on him like one who finds himself suddenly overboard upon a mid- 
night sea, and beholds the ship pass into shrouding gloom, while the 
dreadful conviction faRs upon his soul that he has not been missed. He 
tried to speak, but his pallid lips refused their office. At last he mur- 
mured — ^ 

" 0 Lucretia 1 what have I done ? what is the matter 1 why t his cruel 
coldness 1 Don’t you love your Reginald any more 1 ” 

Her lips curled iu bitter scorn, and she replied, in mocking tones — 

" Don’t I love my Reginald any more ? No, I dmH love my Reginald 
any more ! Go back to your pitiful junk-shop and grab your pitiful 
yard-stick, and stuff cotton in your ears, so that you can’t hear your 
country shout to you to fall in and shoulder arms. Go I” And then, 
unheeding the new light that flashed from his eyes, she fled from the 
room and slammed the door behind her. 

Only a moment more 1 Only a single moment more, he thought, and 
he could have told her how he had already answered the summons and 
signed the muster-roll, and all would have been well ; his lost bride 
would have come back to his arms with words of praise and thanks- 
giving upon her Ups, He made a step forward, once, to recaU her, but 
he remembered that he was no longer an effeminate drygoods student, 
and his warrior soul scorned to sue for quarter. He^ strode from the 
place with martial firmness, and never looked behind him, 

OHAn?BE m, 

Whbn Lucretia awoke next morning, the faint music of fife and the 
roll of *a distant drum came floating upon the soft spring breeze, and as 
she listened the sounds grew more subdued, and finally passed out of 
hearing. She lay absorbed in thought for many minutes, and then she 
. s^hed, and sai^ "Oh 1 if he were only with that band of fellows, how 
I could love him I” 

In the course of the day a neighbour popped in, and when the con- 
versation turned upon tiie soldiers, the visitor said — 

" Reginald de Whittaker looked rather down-hearted, and didn’t shout 
when he marched along with the other boys this mommg. I expect it ’s 
owing to you, Miss Loo ; though when I met him coming here yesterday 
evening to tell you he ’d enlisted, he thought you ’d like it and be proud 

of Mercy I what in the nation ’s the matter with the girl 1 ” 

Kothing; only a sudden misery had fallen like a blight upon her heart, 
and a deadly pallor telegraph^ it to her oounteniuxce. She rose up 
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without a word, and walked with a firm step out of the room j but oilcd 
within the sacred seclusion of her own chamber her strong will gave ^ay, 
and she burst into a flood of passionate tears. Bitterly she upbraided her- 
self for her foolish haste of the night before, and her harsh treatment of 
her lover at the very moment that he had come to anticipate the proudest 
wish of her heart, and to teU her that he had enrolled himself imder the 
battle-flag, and was going forth to fight as her soldier. Alas ! other 
maidens would have soldiers in those glorious fields, and be entitled to 
the sweet pain of feeling a tender solicitude for theiS, but sl>e wqjild be 
unrepresented. No soldier in all the vast armies would Ij^^athe her 
name as he breasted the crimson tide of war ! She wept again — or 
rather, she went on weeping where she left off a moment Jjefore. In 
her bitterness of spirit she almost cursed the precipitancy that had 
brought all this sorrow upon her young life 

Bor weeks she nursed her grief in silence, while tlie rosear faded from 
her cheeks. And through it all she clung to the hope that some day the 
old love would bloom again in Beginald’s heart, and he would write to 
her ; but the long summer days dri^ged wearily along, and still no letter 
came. The newspapers teemed with stories of battle and carnage, and 
eagerly she read them, hut always with the same result ; the tears welled 
lip and blurred the closing lines — ^the name she sought was looked for in 
vmxj and the dull aching returned to her sinking heart. Letters to the 
other girls sometimes contained brief mention of him, and presented 
always the same picture of him— a morose, unsmiling, desperate man, 
always in the thickest of the fight, begrimed with powder, and moving 
calm and unscathed through tempests of shot and shell, as if he bore a 
charmed life. 

But at last, in a long list of maimed and killed. Poor Lucretia read 
these terrible words, and fell fainting to the floor : — K Z). Whittaker^ 
private soldier^ desperately toounded / " 


CHAPTER rV. 

On a couch in one of the wards of an hospital at Washington lay a 
wounded soldier ; his head was so profusely bandaged that his features 
were not visible : hut there was no mistaking the happy face of the 

m girl who sat beside him — it was Lucretia Borgia Smith’s. She 
inted him out several weeks before, and since that time she had 
patiently watched by him and nursed him, coming in morning as* 
soon as the surgeon had finished dressing his wounds, and never leaving 
him unto, relieved at nightfall. A ball had shattered his lower jaw, and 
he could not utter a syllable ; through all hex weary vigils she had never 
once been blessed with a grateful word from ids dear lips ; yet she 
stood to her post bravely and without a murmur, feeling that when he 
did get well again she would hear that which would more than reward 
her for all her devotion. 

At the hour we have chosen fox the opening of this chapter, Lucretk 
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in a tnnnilt of happy excitement i for the surgeon had told her that 
at last her Whittaker had recovered sufficiently to admit of the removal 
of the bandages from his head, and she was now waiting with feverish 
impatience for the doctor to come and disclose the loved features to her 
view. At last he came, and Lucreti^ with beaming eyes and fluttering 
heart, bent over the couch with anxious expectancy. One bandage was 
removed, then another and another, and lo 1 the poor wounded face was 
revealed to the light of day. 

Omy bwn dar ’ 

What have we here 1 What is the matter 1 Alas ! it was the face oi 
a stranger ! ^ 

Poor Lfacretia ! With one hand covering her upturned eyes, she 
staggered back with a moan of an^ish. Then a spasm of fury distorted 
her counte;pance as she brought Tier fist down with a crash that made 
the medicine-bottles on the t^le dance again, and exclaimed — 

Oh ! confound my cats, if I haven't gone and fooled away three 
mortal weeks here, snuffling over the wTong soldier ! " 

It was a sad, sad truth. The wretched but innocent and tm witting 
imposter was R. D., or Richard Dilworthy Whittaker, of Wisconsin, the 
soldier of dear little Eugenie Le Mulligan, of that State, and utterly 
unknown to our unhappy Lucretia B. Smith 1 

Such is life, and the tail of the serpent is over us all Let us draw 
the curtain over this melancholy history — ^for melancholy it must still 
remain, during a season at least, for the real Reginald de Whittier has 
not turned up yet. 


BAKER'S CAT. 

[l!he following is a Californian story.] 

W HEl^ElnER Dick Baker, of Deadhorse - Gulch, was out of luck, 
* and a little doynihearted, he would fall to mourning over the 
loss of a wonderful cat he used in own (for where women and 
cMdren are not, men of kindly impulse take up with pets, for they 
^ must love something). And he always spoke of the strange sagacity of 
* that cat with the 'air of a man who believed in his secret heart that there 
was something human about it^maybe even supernatural 

I heard him talking about this animal once. He said, Gentlemen, 
I used to have a cat here by the name of Tom Quartz, which you^'d a 
took an interest in, I reckon — most anybody would, I had luia here 
eight years, and he was the remarkablest cat I ever see. He was a 
large grey one of the Tom specie, and he had more hard . natural sense 
than any man in thk camp, and a power of di^ty ; he wouldn’t let the 
Oov’nor" of California be familiar with him, i&e never keiched a rat in 
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his life— *peared to be above it. He never cared for nothing ^bnt 
mining. He knowed more about mining, that cat did, than any man I 
ever see. You couldn’t tell him nothing about placer digging, and m 
for pocket mining, why, he was just bom for it. He would dig out after 
me and Jim when we went over the hills prospecting, and he would 
trot along behind us for as much as five mile, if we went so far. And 
he had the best judgment about mining ground— why, you never see 
anything like it When we went to work he ’d scatjjer a glance around, 
and if he didn ’t think much of the indications, he would gi^e a look as 
much as to say, ‘ Well, I ’LL have to get you to excuse me ; ’ and without 
another word he ’d hyste his nose into the air and shdVe for home. But 
if the ground suited him, he would lay low and keep dark trill the first 
pan was washed, and then he would sidle up and take^ a look, and if 
there was about six or seven grains of gold he was satisfied (he didn’t 
want no better prospect ’n that), and then he would lay down on our 
coats and snore like a steamboat till we ’d struck the pocket, and then 
get up and superintend. 

Well, by and by, up comes this quartz excitement. And everybody 
was into it ; everybody was picking and blasting instead of shovelling dirt 
on the hill side; everybody was putting down a shaft instead of scraping 
the surface. Nothing would do Jim, but we must tackle the lec^ea 
too — and so we did. We commenced putting down a shaft, and Tom 
Quartz he began to wonder what in the dickens it was all about. He 
hadn’t ever seen any mining like that before, and he was all upset, as 
you may say ; he couldn’t come to a right understanding of it no way — 
it was too many for him. He was down on it too, you bet you — ^he was 
down on it powerful — and always appeared to consider it tne eussedest 
foolishness out But that cat, you Imow, he was always agin newfangled 
arrangements — somehow he could never abide ’em. You know how it 
is with old habits. But by and by Tom Quartz began to get sort of 
reconciled a little, though he never could altogether understand that 
eternal sinking of a shaft and never panning out anything. At last he 
got to coming down in the shaft himself to try to cypher it out And 
when he ’d got the blues, and feel kind o’ serufiy, aggravated, and dis- * 
gusted — knowing, as he did, that the bills was running up all the time, 
and we wam’t makiag a cent— he would curl up on a gunny sack in the 
comer and go to sleep. Well, one day when the shaft was down about 
eight foot, the rock got so hard that we had to put in a blast — the first 
bmting we ’d ever done since Tom Quartz was bom. . , 

“ And then we lit the fuse, and dumb out, and got off about fifty yards, 
and forgot and left Tom Quartz sound asleep on the gunny sack. In 
about a minute we seen a puff of smoke burst up out of the hole, and 
then everyihmg let go with an awful crash^ and about four million tons 
of rocks, and and smoke, and splinters, shot up about a mile and a 
half intx) air ; and, by George, nght in the midst of it was old Tom 
Quartz going end over end, and a-snorting, and a-sneezing, and a-clawiog, 
and a-reachmg for things like all possessed. But it wam’t no use, you 
know ; it wam’t no use. And that was the last we see of him for about 
two uunutesand a hal^ and then all of asudden ith^in to rain rocks and 
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rJ^bbage, and directly he come down ker whop about ten foot off fvom 
wh|re" we stood. Well, I reckon he was p'raps the orneriest-looking 
beast you ever see. One ear was sot back on his neck, and his tail was 
stove up, and his eye winkers was singed off, and he was all blacked 
up with powder and smoke, and all sloppy with mud and slush from one 
end to the other. Well, sir, it wam’t no use to try to apologise ; we 
couldn’t say a word. He took a sort of a disgusted look at hisself, and 
then he looked at us ; and it was just exactly the same as if he had 
said, ^ Gents, may you think it ’s smart to take advantage of a cat that 
ain’t ffad no experience in quartz-mining, hut I think Afferent I ' and 
then he tuimed oi^ his heel and marched off home, without ever saying 
another word. 

That W'as jest his style. And maybe you won’t beHeye it ; but after 
that you never see a cat so prejudiced against quartz-mining as what he 
was. Andp,bv and by, when he did get to going down in the shaft agm, 
you’d a been ’astonished at his sagacity. The minute we’d touch off a 
blast and the fuse ’d begin to sizzle, he’d give a look as much as to say, 
‘Well, I’ll have to get you to excuse me;’ and it was surprising^ the 
ray he ’d climb out of that hole and go for a tree. Sagacity ? It ain’t 
DO name for it. ’Twas inspiration ! ” . . 

I safd, » WelL Mr Baker, this prejudice against quartz-minmg was re^ 
markable, considering how he came by it. Couldn^ you evei- cure him 


of it ? ” 

“ Cure him? No. When Tom Quartz was sot once he was always 
sot and you might a Wowed him up as much as three tames, md 

you ’d never a broke him of his cussed prejudice agm quartz-mmmg. 


The affection and the pride that lit np 
this tribute to the firmness of Ms humble feiend of other days will 
always be a vivid memory with me. 


STORY OF THE BAD LITTLE BOY. 

O NCE there was a had little boy whose ^e was Jim— though, if 
vonwiU notice, you will find that bad httle boys are nearly always 
^ed James in par Sunday-school books. It was veiy straa^ 

but still it was true that this one WM called Jum „i™. 

He didn’t have any sick mother either— a sick mother who was pioiu 
and had the consumption, and would be glad to lie down in *e 
and be at rest but for the strong love she bore her boy, and the 
die felt that the world would be harsh and cold towards hm when she 
was gone. Most bad boys in the Sunday-boota are named Jame^ md 
h^e^sick mothers, who teach them to say, « Now, I 
«id s^ them to deep with sweet, plaintove voices, and then kiss them 
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good-rdglit, and kneel down by the bedside and weep. But it w.i? d& 
ferent mth this fellow. He was named Jim, and there wasn^t an}i;hing 
the matter with his mother — no consumption, nor anything of that kind. 

She was rather stout than otherwise, and she was not pious ; moreover, 
she was not anxious on Jim’s account She said if he were to break hia 
neck it wouldn’t be much loss. She always spanked Jim to sleep, and 
she never kissed him good-night ; on the contrary, she boxed his ears 
when she was ready to leave him. 

Once this little bad hoy stole the key of the panTiy, and-^ slijjfsed in 
there and helped himself to some jam, and filled up the vessel with tar, 
so that his mother would never know the difference f but all at once a 
terrible feeling didn’t come over him, and something didn’t seem to 
whisper to him, « Is it right to disobey my mother 1 Isn’t it sinful to do 
this f Where do bad little boys go who gobble up their good kind 
mother’s jam ? ” and then he didn’t kneel down all alone 5iid promise 
never to be wicked any more, and rise up with a light, happy heart, and 

f o and tell his mother all about it, and beg her forgiveness, and be 
lessed by her with tears of pride and thankfulness in her eyes. No ; 
that is the way with all other bad boys in the books ; but it happened 
otherwise with this Jim, strangely enough. He ate that jam, and said 
it was bully, in Ms sinful, vulgar way ; and he put in the tar, and said 
that was buUy also, and laughed, and observed “that the old woman 
would get up and snort ” when she found it out ; and when she did find 
it out, he denied knowing anything about it, and she wMpped him 
severely, and he did the crying hims^. EverytMng about this boy was 
curious — everything turned out differently with him from the way it 
does to the bad Jameses in the books. 

Once he climbed up in Farmer Acorn’s apple-tree to steal apples, and 
the limb didn’t break, and he didn’t fall and break Ms arm, and get torn 
by the farmer’s great dog, and then languish on a sick bed for weeks, 
and repent and become good. Oh J no ; he stole as many apples as he 
wanted, and came down all right ; and he was aU ready for the dog too, 
and knocked him endways with a rock when he came to tear Mm, It 
was very strange— nothing like it ever happened in tho^ mild little 
books with marbled backs, and with pictures in them of men with * 
swallow^tailed coats and bell-crowned hats, and pantaloons that are 
shori in the legs, and women with the waists of their dresses under theii 
arms, and no hoops on. Nothing like it in any of the Sunday-school 
books. 

Once he stole the teacher’s penknife, and, when he’ was afraid it* 
would be found out and he would get wMpped, he slipped it into 
Geor^ Wilson’s cap— poor Widow WilsoMs son, the moral boy, tlie 
good little boy of the village, who always obeyed Ms mother, and never 
told an untruth, and was fond of his lessons, and infatuated with Sunday- 
sehooh And when the knife dropped frona the cap, and poor George 
hung his head and blushed, as if in conscious guilt, and the grieved 
teacher charged the theft upon Mm, and was just in the veiy act of 
brmging the switch down upon his trembling shoulders, a wMte- 
improbable jusli^e of ijeace did not suddenly appear in 
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fcbeir niidst, and strike an attitude and say, « Spare tliia noble boy 
— ftiere stands the coweiing cnteit ! I was passing the school*doo£ 
at rece^ and, unseen myself, I saw the theft committed ! ” And 
then Jim didn't get whaled, and the venerable justice didn't read 
the tearful stihool a homily, and take George by the hand and say such 
a boy d^erved to be exalt^, and then tell him to come and make his 
home with him, and sweep out the office, and make fires, and mn errands, 
and chop wood, study law, and help his wife to do household 
iaboiws, aftd have all the balance of the time to play, and get forty cents 
a month, and be happy. No ; it wonld have happened that way in the 
books, but it didn’t happen that way to Jim. No meddling old clam 
of a justice dropped m to make trouble, and so the model boy George 
got thrashed, and Jim was glad of it, because, you know, Jim hated 
moral boys. Jim said he was "down on them milksops.” Such was 
the coarse language of this bad, neglected boy. 

But the strangest thing that ever happened to Jim was the time 
he went boating on Sunday, and ^dn't get drowned, and that other 
time that he got caught out in the storm when he was fishing on Sun- 
day, and didn't get struck by lightning. Why, you might look, and 
look, and look through the Sunday-school books from now till next 
Christmas, and you would never come across anything like this. Oh 
no ; you would find that all the bad boys who go boating on Sunday 
invariably get drowned ; and all the bad boys who get caught out in 
storms when they are fishing on Sunday infallibly get struck by light- 
ning. Boats with had boys in them always upset on Sunday, and it 
always storms when bad boys go fishing on the SabbatL How this 
Jim ever escaped is a mystery to me. 

This Jim bore a charmed life — that must have been the way of 
it Nothing could hurt him. He even gave the elephant in the mena- 
gerie a plug of tobacco, and the elephant didn't knock the top of his 
head on with his trunk He browsed around the cup^xjard after essence 
of peppermint, and didn't make a mistake and drink aqua j^rtis. He 
stole Ms father's gun and went hunting on the Sabbath, and didn’t shoot 
three or four of ms fingers off. He struck his little sister on iho tern le 
with his fist when he was angry, and she didn’t firmer in pain through 
long summer days, and die with sweet words of forgiveness upon her 
lips that redoubled the anguish of his breakiim hi^rt. No,; she got 
over it. He rah off and went to sea at last, and didnt come back and 
, find himself sad ^d alone in the world, his loved ones sl^pmg m the 
quiet churchyard, and the vine-embowered home of his wyh^^ tumblea 
down and gone to decay. Ah ! no ; he came home drunk as a piper, 
and got into the station-house the first thing. * j 

Amd he grew up and married, and raised a large family, and braiuea 
them all with an axe one night, and got wealthy by all mamer 
cheating and rascality ; and now he is the inferaalest, wicked^t scoun- 
drel in his native village, and is universally respected, and belongs to 

the Legislature. ^ ^ v 1 1. 1- 

So you see theits never was a bad James the Sunday-^hool swks 
that had such a streak oi luck as this sinfal J 6 im me rimroea uie* 
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THE STORY OF THE GOOD LITTLE BOY 
WHO DID NOT PROSPER. 


{The following has been written at the instance of several literary friends, who 
thought that, if the history of The Bad Little Boy wko Did i^ot Come to 
Grief (a moral sketch which I published five or six y^rs ago) was woTthy of 
preservation several weeks in prmt, a fair and unprejudiced companion-piece to 
rt would deserve a similar immortaKty. J 

O li^fCE there waa a good little boy by the name of Jacob Blirens. He 
always obeyed Ms parents, no matter how absurd and imreason- 
able tbeir demands were ; and he always learned hiS book, and 
nerer was late at Sabbath-school. He would not play hookey, even 
when his sober judmnent told him it was the most profitable tning he 
could do. None of the other hoys could ever make that boy out, h« 
acted so strangely. He woioldn’t lie, no matter ho^v convenient it was. 
He just said it was wrong to lie, and that was sufficient for him. And 
he was so honest that he was simply ridiculous. The curious ways that 
that Jacob had surpassed everything. He wouldn^t play marbles on 
Sunday, he wouldn’t rob birds’ nests, be wouldn’t give hot pennies to 
organ-g^ders’ monkeys ; he didn’t seem to take any interest in any 
kind of rational amusement So the other boys used to try to reason i 
it out and come to an understanding of him, but they couldn’t arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion. As I said before, they could only figure out 
a sort of vague idea that he was ‘^afiBicted,” and so they took him under 
their protection, and never allowed any harm to come to him. 

This good litUe boy read all the Sunday-school hooks ; they were his 
greatest delight This was the whole secret of it. He believed in the 
good little boys they put in the Sunday-school books ; he had every con- 
fidence in them. He longed to come across one of them alive, once ; but 
he never did. They all died before his time, maybe. Whenever he 
read about a particularly good one he turned over quickly to the end to 
see what became of him, because he wanted to travel thousands <Jf miles 
and ^aze on him ; but it wasn’t any use ; that good little boy always 
died in the last chapter, and there was a picture of the funeral, with all 
^ relations and the Sunday-school children standing arpund the grave 
in pantaloons ^at were too short, and bonnets that were too large, and 
everybody crying into bandkerchiefs that had as much as a yard and a 
half of stuff in them. He was always headed off in this way. He nevear 
could see one of those good little boys on account of his always dying in 
the last chapter. 

Jacob had a noble ambition to be put in a Sunday-school book. He 
wanted to be put in, with pictures representing him ^oriously declining 
to lie to Ms mother, and her weeping for joy about it ; and pictures repre- 
senting him standing on the doorstep giving a penny to a poor b^gar- 
woman with six cMldreit, and telling her to sp^d it feely, but not 
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extravagant, becianse extravagance 5 b a sin j and pictnires of him 
niagnanimonsly xefosing to tell on the had boy who always lay in wait for 
biin around the comer as he came from school, and welted over the 
head with a Jath, and then chased him home, saying, " Hi I hi T' as he 
proceeded. That was the ambition of young Jacob Blivena He wished 
to be put in a Sunday-school book. It made him feel a little uncom- 
fortable sometimes when he reflected that the good little boys always died* 
He l^ed Jo live, y§u know, and this was the most unpleasant feature about 
being a Sunday-school-book boy. He knew it was not healthy to be good, 
He knew It was jaore fatal than consumption to be so supematurally 
good as the boys m the books were \ he knew that none of them had 
ever beei3>able to stand it long, and it pained him to think that if they 
put him in a book he wouldn’t ever see it or even if they did get the book 
out beforejhe died it wouldn’t be popular without any picture of his 
funeral in the back part of it. It couldn’t be much of a Sunday-school 
book that couldn’t tell about the advice he gave to the community when 
he was dying. So at last of course, he had to make up his mind to do 
the best he could under the circumstances— to live right, and hang on as 
long as he could, and have his dying speech all ready when his time 
eame. 

But somehow uothing ever went right with this good little boy; 
nothing ever turned out with him the way it turned out with the good 
little boys in the books. They always had a good time, and the bad boys 
had the broken legs ; but in his case there was a screw loose somewhere, 
end it all happened just the other way. When^ he found Jim Blake 
stealing apples, and went under the tree to read to him about the bad 
little boy who fell out of a neighbour’s apple-tree and broke his aim, 
Jim fell out of the tree too, but he feE on Am, and broke Kis arm, and 
Jim wasn’t hurt at all. Jacob couldn’t understand that. There wasn’t 
anything in the books like it. " ^ ’ 

A n d once, when some bad boys pushed a blind man over in the mud, 
and Jacob ran to help him up and receive his blessing, the blind man 
did not give him any blessing at all, but whacked him over the head 
with h^ stick and said he would like to catch him shoving him again, 
and then pretending to help him up* This was not in accordance with 
any of the books. Jacob looked them all over to see. 

, One thing that Jacob wanted to do was to And a lame dog that hadn’t 
^y place to stay, and was hungry and persecuted, and bring him home 
and pet hiTn and have that dog’s imperi^able gratitude. And at last he 
found one and was happy r and he brought h im home and fed him, but 
when, he was going to pet him the dog flew at him and tore ail the 
clothes of bi-m except those that were in jSunt, and made a spectacle of 
that was astonishing. He examined authorities, but he could not 
understand the matter. It was of the same breed of dogs that was in 
the books, but it acted very differently. Whatever this boy did he got 
into trouble, llie very things the boys in the books got resided for 
turned out to be about the most unprofitable things he could invest in. 

Once, when he was on his way to Sunday-school, he saw some bad boys 
starting off pV^siiriog in a sail-bo&t. He w»» fiH^ with constearoation, 
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because Ke Imew from ids reading that boys who went saHing on Sun«hay 
invariably got drouTied. Bo he ran out on a raft to warn them, but a 
log tum^ with him and slid him into the river. A man got him out 
pretty soon, and the doctor pumped the water out of him, and gave hiin 
a fresh start with his bellows, hut he caught cold and lay sick a-bed 
nine weeks. But the most unaccountable thing about it was that the 
bad boys in the boat had a good time all day, and then reached home 
alive and well in the most surprising manner, Jacob^livens said there 
was nothing hke these things in the books. He was perfec&y dhmb- 
founded, ^ * 

When he got well he was a little discoursed, but he resolved to keep 
on trying anyhow. He knew that so far his experiences wouldn’t do to 
go in a book, but be hadn’t yet reached the allotted term of life for good 
fittle boys, and he hoped to he able to make a record yet if he^ould hold 
on till his time was fully up. If everything else failed he had his dying 
speech to fall back on. 

He examined bis authorities and found that it was now time for him 
to go to sea as a cabin-boy. He called on a ship captain and made his 
application, and when the captain asked for his recommendations he 
proudly drew out a tract and pointed to the words, “ To J acob Blivens, 
&om his affectionate teacher.” But the captain was a coarse, vulgar man, 
and he said, “ Oh, that be Mowed ! wasn’t any proof that he knew 
how to wash dishes or handle a slush-bucket, and he guessed he didn’t 
want him.” This was altogether the most extraordinary thing that ever 
happened to Jacob in all his life. A compliment from a teacher, on a 
tract, had never failed to move the tenderest emotions of ship captains, 
and open the way to all offices of honour and profit in their gift— it 
never had in any book that ever he had read. He could hardly believe 
his senses. 


This boy always had a hard time of it Nothing ever came out 
according to the authorities with him. At last, one day, when he was 
around hunting up had little hoys to admonish, he found a lot of them 
in the old iron foundry fixing uy a little joke on fourteen or fifteen dogs, 
which they had tied together in long procession, and were going to 
omam^t with empty nitroglyceiine cans made fast to their ^ tails. 
Jacob’s heart was touched. He sat down on one of those cans (for h« 
never minded grease when duty was before him), and he took hold of th« 
foremost dog by the collar, and turned his reproving eye upon wicked 
Tom Jones. But just at that moment Alderman McW-elter, full of * 
wrath, stepped in. All the bad boys ran away, but Jacob Blivens rose 
in consdous innocence and b^an one of those stately little Sunday* 
school-book speeches which always commence with Oh, sir 1 ” in dead 
opposition to the fact that no boy, good or bad, ever starts a remark with 
Oh, sir But the alderman never waited to hear the rest. He took 
Jacob Blivens by the ear and turned him around, and Mt him a whack 
in the rear with the fiat of his hand ; and in an instant that good little 
boy shot out through the roof and soared away towards lie sun, with 
the fragments of those fifteen dogs stringing after him like the tail- of a 
kite* And there waan’t a dgn m that aJjaerman or that old iron fotindisr 
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*Left on the face of the earth ; and, as for Tonng Jacob Blivens, ha neyer 
gc^ a chan(» to make his last dying speedi after all his trouble fixing it 
up, unless he made it to the birds ; because, although the bulk of him 
came down^ all right in a tree-top in an adjoining count7, the rest of him 
was apportigned around among four townships, and so they had to hold 
five inquests on him to find out whether he was dead or not, and how it 
occurred. You never saw a boy scattered so. 

Thus perished, the good little boy who did the best he could, but didn^t 
come out according to the books. Every boy who ever did as he did 
prospered except him. His case is truly remarkable. It will probably 
never be hccoun^ for. ^ 

% 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

^ T UST about the close of that long, hard winter,” said the Sunday* 
J school superintendent, “ as I was wending toward my duties 
one brilliant Sabbath morning, I glanced down toward the 
levee, and there lay the Oiiy of Mariford steamer I ITo mistake about 
it : there she was, puffing and panting after her long pilgrimage through 
the ice. A glad sight 1 Well, I should say so ! And then came a 
pang right away because I should have to instruct empty benches, sure ; 
the youn^ters would all be off welcoming the first steamboat of the 
season. You can imagine how surprised I was when I opened the door 
and saw half the benches full ! My gratitude was free, large, and sin- 
cere, I resolved that they should not find me unappreciative. 

I said, ^ Boys, you cannot think how proud it makes me to see you 
here, nor what renewed assurance it gives me of your affection. I con- 
fess that I said to myself, as I came along and saw that the Oity of 

Hartford was in ’ 

“ ‘ Wo / lutk she, though 

; And, as quick as any flash of lightning, I stood in the presence of 
benches I I had brought them the news myself,” 
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POOR HUMAN NATURE. 

T hebe are some natures wMch never grow large enough to speah 
out, and say a had act a bad act until they have inquired into 
the politics or the nationality of the man who did it And they 
are not reidy scarce, either. Cain is branded a miyderer so heartily 
and unanimously in America only because he was neither a^DerSocrat 
nor a Bepublican. The Peejee Islander^s abuse of Cain ceased very 
suddenly when the white man mentioned casually •chat Cain was a 
Feejee Islander. # 

TTie next remark of the savage, after an awkward pause, was, Well, 
what did Abel come fooling around there for 1 ” ^ 


A TOUCHING STORY OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD. 

I F it please your neighbour to break the sacred calm of night with the 
snorting of an unholy trombone, it is your duty to put up with Im 
wretched music and your privilege to pity him for the unhappy 
instinct that moves him to delight in such discordant sounds. I did not 
^ways think thus : this consideration for musical amateuis was bom of 
certain disagreeable personal experiences that once followed the develop- 
ment of a like instinct in myself. Now, this infidel over the way, who 
is learning to play on the trombone, and the slowness of whose progress 
IS almost miracmous, goes on with his harrowing work every night, 
uncursed by me* but tenderly ^pitied. Ten years ago, for tne same 
offence, I would nave set fire to ms house. , At that time I was a prey to 
an amateur violinist for two or three weeks, and the sufferings I endured 
at his hands are inconceivable. He played ** Old Dan Tucker,” and he 
never played anything else ; but he performed that so badly that he 
could throw me into fits with it if I were awake, or into a nightmare jf 
I were asleep. As long as he confined himself to ^‘Dan Tucker,*^ 
though, I bore with him and abstained from violence ; but when he 
projected a fresh outrage, and tried to do “ Sweet Home,” I went over 
and burnt him out. My next assailant was a wretch who felt a call to 
play the clarionet He only played the scale, however, with bis dis- 
tressing iri8tnim©i*t, and I let him run the length of his tether also ; but, 
finally, when he branched out into a ghastly tune, I felt my reason 
deserting me under the exquisite torture, and I sallied forth and burnt 
him out likewise. During the next two years I burned out an amateur 
comet player, a bugler, a bassoon-sophomore, and a barbarian whose 
taienta ran in the basa-drmg line. 
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I woTild certainijr have scorched tins trombone man if he had moved 
into my neighboTirnood in those days. But as I said before, I leave him 
to his own destruction now, because I have had experience as an amateur 
myself, and I feel nothing but compassion for that kmd of people* 
Besides I have learned that there lies dormant in the souls of all men a 
penchant for some pairicular musical instrument, and an unsuspected 
yearning to learn to play on it, that are bound to wake up and dmand 
attention some day. Therefore, you who rail at such as disturb your 
slumlifcers «vuth untuccessful and demoralising attempts to subjugate a 
fiddle, beware 1 for sooner or later your own time will come. It is cus- 
tomary and popular to curse these amateurs when they wrench you out 
of a pleasant dream at night with a peculiarly diaboheal note ; but seeing 
that we are all made alike, and must all devel<m a distorted talent for 
music in the fulness of time, it is not right. I am charitable to my 
trombone Jhaniac ; in a moment of inspiration he fetches a snort some- 
times, that brings me to a sitting posture in bed, broad awake and 
weltering in a cold perspiration. Perhaps my first thought is, that there 
has been an earthquake ; perhaps I hear the trombone, and my next 
thought is, that suicide and the silence of the grave woidd be a happy 
release from this nightly agony ; perhaps the old instinct comes strong 
upon me to go after my matches j but my first cool, collected the ight 
is, that the trombone man’s destiny is upon him, and he is workLig it 
out in Buffering and tribulation ; and I banisb from me the unworthy 
instinct that would prompt me to bum him put. 

After a long immunity from the .dreadful insanity that moves a man 
to become a musician in defiance of the will of God that he should con- 
fine liimself to sawing wood, I finally fell a victim to the instrument 
tlujy call the accordion. At this day I Imte that contrivance as fervently 
as any man caii, but at the time J. speak of I suddenly ac<mired an 
idolatrous affbetion for it. I got one of powerful capacity, and learned 
to play Bays of Absence on it It seeins. to me> now, that I must 
have been gifted with a sort of inspiration to be enabled, iu the state of 
ignorance in which I then was, to select out of the whole range of musical 
composition the one^ solitary tune that sounds most, distressmg on the 
accordion. I do not suppose there is another tune in the world with 
which I could have indicted so much anguish upon my race aa I did 
with that one during my short musical career. 

After I had been playing " Bays of Absence.” about a week, 1 had the 
Wity to think I could improve the original melody, and I set about 
^ding some* little flourishes and variations to it, but with rather indif- 
feeat success, I suppose, as it brought my landlady into my presence 
with an expression about her of beirg opposed to such desperate enter- 

r ises. Said she, " Bo you know any.otiier tune but that, Mr Twain 1 ” 
told her, meekly, that I did not, Well, then,” said she, « , stick to i^ 
just as it is ; don’t put any variations to it, because it Vrou^ enough bn 

the boarders, the way it is now*” . ; . ^ , , ,, 

The fact is, it Was something more than simply ^‘rough enough' on 
them ; it altogether too tongh ; halt of them left na the oifchar half 
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would have followed, but Mrs Jones saved them by discharging me from 
the premises, , • 

I only stayed one night at my next lod^g-house. Mrs Smith 
was after me early in the morning. She said, You can go, sir ; I 
don't want you here : I have had one of your kind before— a poor 
lunatic, that played the banjo and danced break-downs, and jarred the 
glass all out of the windows. You kept me awake all night, and if you 
was to do it again I ’d take and smash that thing oyer your head ! " I 
could see that this woman took no delight in musfc, and Irmo'^ed to 
Mrs Brown's. ^ *. 

For three nights in succession I gave my new neighbours Days of 
Absence,” plain and unadulterated, save by a few discords that rather 
improved the general effect than otherwise. But the very f&st time I 
tried the variations the boarders mutinied. I never did find anybody 
that would stand those variations. I was very well satisfied with my 
efforts in that house, however, and I left it without any regrets ; I drove 
one boarder as mad as a March hare, and another one tried to scalp his 
mother. 

I went to board at Mrs Murphy’s, an Italian lady of many excellent 
qualities. The very first time I struck up the variations, a haggard, 
care*wom, cadaverous old man walked into my room and stood beaming 
upon me a smile of ineffable happiness. Then he placed his hand upon 
my head, and looking devoutly aloft, he said with unction, and in 
a voice trembling with emotion, ‘‘ God bless you, young man I God 
bless you ! for you have done that for me which is beyond all praise. 
For years I have suffered from an incurable disease, and knowing my 
doom was sealed and that I must die, I have striven with all my power 
to resign myself to my fate, but in vain — the love of life was too strong 
within me. But Heaven bless you, my benefactor! for since I heard 
you play that tune and those variations, I do not want to live any longer 
—I am entirely resigned — I am willing to die— in fact, I am anxious to 
die.” And then the old man fell upon my neck and wept a flood of 
happy tears. I was sxo^rised at these things ; but I could not help feel- 
ing a little proud at what I had done, nor could I help giving the old 
gentleman a parting blast in the way of some peculiarly lacerating varia- 
tions as he went out at the door. They doubled him up like a jack-knife, 
the next time he left his bed of pain and suffering he was all right, 
in a metallic coffin. 

My passion for the accordion finally spent itself and died out, and 1 
was glad when I found myself free from its unwholesome influence. 
While the fever was upon me, I was a living, breathing calamity where- 
ever I went, and desolation and disaster followed in my wake. I bred 
discord in families, I crushed the spirits of the light-hearted, I drove the 
melancholy to despair, I hurried invalids to premature dissolution, and 
I fear I disturbed the very dead in their graves. I did incalculable 
hartn, and inflicted untold suffering upon my race with my execrable 
music ; and yet to atone for it all, I did but one single ble^ed oct^ in 
making that weaiy old man willing to go to his long home. 
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Still, I derived some little benetit jfi*om that accordion ; for wliile I 
eoiltiniied to pmctiae on it, I never had to pay any board — ^l^dlordswere 
always willing to compronme, on my leaving before the month was np. 

Now, I had two objects in view in writing the foregoing, one of which 
was to try arsi reconcile people to those poor unfortunates who feel that 
they have a genius for music, and who drive their neighbours crazy every 
night in trying to develop and cultivate it ; and the other was to intro* 
duce an admirable story about Little George Washington, who could 
Not 5iie, affidtiie Cherry-Tree — or the Apple-Tree— I have forgotten now 
which, alljiough it was told me only yesterday And writing such a 
long and elaborate introductory has caused me to forget the story itself ; 
but it was^very touching. 


ENIGMA. 

N ot wishing to be outdone in literary enterprise by those magazines 
which have attractions especially designed for the pleasing of the 
fancy and the strengthening of the intellect of youth, we have 
contrived and budded the following enigma, at great expense of time and 
kbour 

I am a word of 13 letters. 

My 7, 9, 4, 4, is a village in Europe. 

My 7, 14, 5, 7, is a kind of dog. 

My 11, 13, 13, 9, 2, 7, 2, 3, 6, 1, 13, is a peculiar kind of stuff. 

My 2, 6, 12, 8, 9, 4, is the name of a great general of ancient times 
(have spelt it to best of ability, though may have missed the builds eye 
on a letter or two, but not enough to signify). 

My 3, 11, 1, 9, 15, 2, 2, 6, 2, 9, 13, 2, 6, 15, 4, 11, 2, 3, 5, 1, 10, 4, 8, 
is the middle name of a Bussian philosopher, up whose full cognomen 
fame is slowly but surely climbing. 

My 7, 11, 4, 12, 3, 1, 1, 9, is an obscure but very prot^r kind of bug. 
My whole is— but perhaps a reasonable amount of dil^mice and in- 
genuity win reveal that. 

We 'take a just pride in offering the customary gold pen or cheap 
sewing-machine for correct solutions of the above. 


WIT-INSPIRATIONS OF THE “TWO 
YEAR OLDS ” 

A ll infants appear to have an impertinent and disagreeable fashion 
now-a-^ys of saying smart ” things on most occasions that offer, 
and especially on occasions when they ought not to be saying any- 
thing at all- Judgmg by the average published specimens of omart say- 
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ings, tke Tising generation of ciiildren are little better than idiots. An^ 
tiie parents must surely be but little better than tbe children, for in a^st 
cases they are the publishers of the sunbursts of infantile imbecility 
which dazzle ua from the pages of our periodicals. I may seem to speak 
with some heat, not to say a suspicion of personal spite ; and I do admit 
that it nettles me to hear about so many ^ted infants in these days, and 
remember that I seldom said anything smart when I was a cbild. I 
tried it once or twice, but it was not popular. The family were not ex- 
pecting brilliant remarks from me, and so they snubbed me spme^es, 
and spanked me the rest But it makes my flesh creep and ^my blood 
run cold to think what might have happened to me i| I had^ dared to 
utter some of the smart tilings of this generation's four-year-olds ” 
where my father could hear me. To have simply skinned me^alive and 
considered his duty at an end would have seemed to him criminal leni- 
ency towards one so sinning. He was a stem, unsmiling man^^and hated 
all forms of precocity. If I had said some of the things I have referred 
to, and said them in his hearing, he would have destroyed me. He 
would, indeed he would, provided the opportunity remained with him. 
But it would not, for I would have had judgment enough to take some 
strychnine first and say my smart thing afterward. The fair record of 
my life has been tarnished by just one pun. My father overheard that, 
and he hunted me over four or five townships seeking to take my Hlh 
If I had been full-grown of course he would have been right ; but, child 
as I was, I could not know how wicked a thing I had done. 

I made one of those remarks ordinarily called “ smart things ” before 
that, but it was not a pun. Still, it came near causing a serious rupture 
between my father and myself. My father and mother, my uncle Eph^ 
raim and ins wife, and one or two others, were present, and the conver- 
sation turned on a name for me. I was lying there trying some 
India-rubber rings of various patterns, and endeavouring to m,ake a 
selection, for I was tired of trying to cut my teeth on people's fingers, 
and wanted to get hold of something that would enable me to hurry the 
thing through and get at something else. - Did you ever notice what a 
nuisance it was cutting your teeth on your nurse’s finger, or how back- 
breaking and tiresome it was trying to cut them on your big toe 1 And 
did you never get out of patience and wish your teeth were in Jericho 
long before you got them half cut ? To me it seems as if these things 
happened yesterday. ^ And they did, to some children. But I digress. 

I was lying there trying the India-rubber rings. I remember looking it 
the dock and noticing that in an hour and twenty-five minutes I would • 
be two weeks old, and thinking to myself how little I had done to merit 
the blessings that were so unsparingly lavished upon me. 

My father said, ‘^Abraham is a good name. My grandfather was 
named Abraham." 

My mother said, " Abraham is a good name- Very welh Let us 
have Abraham for one of his names.” 

I said, “ Abraham suits the subscriber.” 

My father frowned, my mother looked pleased* 

My aunt said, “ What a little dorimg it is 1 ” 
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Mj father ^ Isaac is a name, and Jacob is a good name.^ 

Mj mother ik^vsenied and said, **No name* are better* Let na add 
l8a<ac and Jsicoh to his names,” 

I siiid, ** Ail right Isitoc and Jacob are good enoi^ii for yoirra truly. 
Pass me that "Tattle, if you jjlease* 1 cjan’t chew India-rubber rings all 
day^^ 

Not a soul nmde a memorandum of these sayings of mine for publica- 
tion, I saw tliat, and did it myself, else they would have been utterly 
lost. ^0 far from lueering udth a generous encouragement like other 
children when developing intellectuaiiy, I was now furiously scowled 
upon by my father; my mother looked grieved and anxious, and even 
my aimt had about her an expression of seeming to think that maybe I 
had gone too far. I took a vicious bite out of an India-rubber ring, and 
covertly broke the rattle over the kitten’s head, but said nothing. 

Presentiy'^my father said, “ Samuel is a very excellent name,” 

I saw that trouble was coming. Nothing could prevent it. I laid 
down my rattle ; over the side of the cradle I dropped my uncle’s silver 
watch, the clothes brush, the toy dog, niy tin soldier, the nutmeg-grater, 
and other matters w^hich I was accustomed to examine and meditate 
upon and make pleasant noises with, and bai^ and batter and break 
wnen I needed wholesome entertainment. Then I put on my little 
fcock and my little bonnet, and took my pigmy shoes m one hand and 
my liquorice in the other, and climbed out on the floor. I said to myself, 
Now, if the worst comes to the worst I am ready. 

Then I said aloud, in a flim voice, “ Father, i cannot, cannot wear the 
name of SamueL” 

“ My son 1 ** 

Father, I mean it. I cannot” 

Father, I have an invincible antmathy to that name.” ~ , 

My son, this is unreasonable, many great and good men have been - 
named Samuel.” 

" Sir, I have yet to hear of the first instance.” . 

** What ! There was Samuel the prophet Was not he great and 
" good?” , ^ 

Not so veiy.” . i - 

“ My son 1 With His own voice the Lord called him.” 

^ Yes, sir, and had to paU Imn a couple oLtimes before he would 
come ! ” . U- 

V: And then I' sallied forth, and lhat stem old man sallied forth after 
mes. He overtook me at noon the following day, and when the inter- 
view was over I had acquired the name of Samu^ and a thrashing and 
other useful information j and by means of this compromise my father’s 
wrath was appeased, and a misttndeistandmg bridged over, which 
might have become a permanent rupture if I had chosen to be unreason^ 
able. But, just jud^g by tto episode,^ what wmld my father have done 
to me if I had ever uttered in his hearing one of the flat sicMy things 
these two-year-olds ” say in print now-€i-days ? In my o|nhion there 
would have a case ox influiUcide in onr f^nilyl 
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DAN MURPHY. 

O KE of the saddest things that ever came under mj notice (said the 
ba^efs clerk) was there in Coming, during the wax, Dan 
Murphy enlisted as a private, and fought very bravely. The boys 
all liked him, and, when a wound by and by; weakened him down till 
carrying a musket was too heavy work for him, th€y clubbed together 
and fixed hitn up as a sutler. He made money then, and sent it always 
to his wife to bank for him. She was a washer and? ironer, and knew 
enough by hard experience to keep money when she got it. ^ She didn^t 
waste a penny. On the contrary, she began to get miserly as her bank 
account grew. She grieved to part with a cent, poor creature, fox twice 
in her hard-working life she had known what it was to be Hhngry, cold, 
friendless, sick, and without a dollar in the world, and she had a haunt- 
ing dread of suffering so again. Well, at last Dan died ; and the boys, 
in testimony of their esteem and respect for him, telegraphed to Mrs 
Murphy to know if she would like to have him embalmed and sent 
home ; when you know the usual custom was to dump a poor devil like 
him into a shallow hole, and then inform his fidends what had become 
of him. Mrs Murphy Jumped to the conclusion that it would only cost 
two or three dollars to embalm her dead husband, and so she telegraphed 
“ Yes.” It was at the “ wake” fbat the bill fox embalming arrived, and 
was presented to the widow. 

She uttered a wild sad wail that pierced every heart, and sai<^ 
Sivinty-foive dollars for stoof&n’ Dan, blister their sowls I Did thim 
divils suppose I was goin’ to stairt a Museim, that I ’d be dalin* in such 
expinsive curiassities I ” 

The banker's clerk said there was not a dry eye in the house. 


HOW I EDITED AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER 

I DID not take the temporary editorship of an agricultural paper with- 
out misrivings. Neither would a landsman take command of a 
ship without misrivings. But I was in circumstances that made* 
the salary an object The regular editor of the paper was going off for a 
holiday, and I accepted the terms he offered, and took his place. 

The sensation of being at work again was luxurious, and I wrought 
all the week with unffagmg pleasure. We went to press, and I waited 
a day with some solicitude to see whether my effort was going to attract 
any notice. As I left the office, toward sundown, a group of men and 
boys at the foot of the stairs dkpersed with one impulse, and gave me 
passage-wav, and I heard one or two of them say ; ** That's him ! ” I 
was naturally pleased by Jhis mcadent. The next morning I found a 
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j wwm at the toot of the ttay, 

1 ht-anl a man say, “Lop^ ^ I pleased 

:Er^sE:.£Sd:*?c^--“-r' 

I said I was. asriculttusd paper Wore 1 ” 

:||SC: •r«‘‘y’sts-r‘^““ >« 

^^^ 0 ; I beliere I have not.” 

..t- * . 4-rtlA TTrtP. SO. 


■aKe'SiS ‘t^i “ 

spectacles, and looking v „ « i ^yidi to read ^ see if it 

^papex into a conyement shap^ editorial List^f^J g-^s 

made me have shoviA A® ^Se th?te^’ 

was yon that wrote It ;-- ^nd let him shake me we 

^oned in this to^P^ae^^Jthe tree” „ - 

**^00 ttd. old »».» ss'KiSSr”® ^ 

and stamped on ^em, md a then went ^t 

I did not know as muck^ a cow , X ^oa ,| 

LTafter him, and, in short, what the trouble was, 

aispleased about Bomethi^. But no ..i, i«>krloohs 

coiud not be any help to mn^ eadaverons from the 

Pretty soon after tto ® week’* ftubble bUstlN! ®® 

iinwn to his shonldeiB, and a wee». »- 
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hills and TsdleyB of his face, darted within the door, and halted, motion* 
less, with huger on lip, and head and body "bent in listening attiluda 
No sound was heard. Still he listened. No sound. Then he turned 
the key in the door, and came elaborately tiptoeing toward me till he 
was wi^in long reaching distance of me, when he stojJped, and after 
ficanning my face with intense interest for a while, drew a folded copy 
of our paper from his bosom, and said — 

There, you wrote that. Bead it to me — quick ! KeHeye me, I 
suffer." ^ • 

I read as follows ; and as the sentences feh from my lips I could see 
the relief come, I cotdd see the drawn muscles relaxf and the anxiety go 
out of the face, and rest and peace steal over the features lik^ the merci- 
ful moonlight over a desolate landscape : 

The guano is a fine bird, hut great care is necessary in rearing it. 
It should not he imported earlier than J une or later than September. 
In the winter it should be kept in a warm place, where it can hatch out 
its young. 

“ It is evident that we are to have a backward season for grain 
Therefore it will he well for the farmer to begin setting out his corn- 
stalks and planting his buckwheat cakes in July instead of August. 

Concerning the Pumpkin. — This berry is a favourite with the 
natives of the interior of New England, who prefer it to the gooseberry 
for the making of fruit-cake, and who likewise give it the preference 
over the raspberry for feeding cows, as being more filling and fully as 
satisfying. The pumpkin is the only esculent of the orange family that 
wOl thrive in the North, except the gourd and one or two varieties oi 
the squash. But the custom of planting it in the front yard with the 
shnibhery is fast going out of vogue, for it is now generally conceded 
that the pumpkin as a shade tree is a failure. 

“ Now, as the warm weather approaches, and the ganders begin to 
spawn ” 

The excited listener sprang toward me to shake hands, and said — 

" There, there — ^that will do, I know I am all right now, because 
you have read it just as I did, word for word. But, stranger, when I 
first read it this morning, I said to myself, I never, never believed it 
before, notwithstanding my friends kept me under watch so strict, but 
now I believe I am crazy ; and with that I fetched a howl that you 
might have heard two miles, and started out to kill somebody — because, 
you know, I knew it would come to that sooner or later, and so I might, 
as well begin. I read one of them paragraphs over again, so as to be 
certain, and then I burned my house down and started. I have crippled 
several people, and have got one fellow up a tree, where I can get him 
if I want him. But I thought I would caU in here as I passed along, 
and make the thing perfectly certain ; and now it is certain, and I tell 
you it is lucky for the chap that is in the tree, I should have killed 
nim, Rure, as I went back. Good-bye, sir, good-bye ; you have taken a 
great load off my mind My reason has stood the strain of one of your 
agricultural articles, and 1 kntrv that nothing can ever unseat it now 
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I fe!t a little uncomfortable about the cripplii^ and arsons thfa 
peSon had been entertaining himself •with, for I could not help foglmp 
remotely accessory to them. But these thoughts -were quickly banished 
for the regul^ editor walked in ! [I thought to myself, Now if yon had 
gone to Egypt as I recommended you to, I might have had a chance to 
get my hand in ; but you wouldn’t do it, and here you are, I sort of 
expected you*] 

The editor was Rooking sad aud perplexed and dejected. 

He?* 8 iirVeyed the wreck which that old rioter and these two young 
farmers bad made, and then said, This is a sad business — a very sad 
business. There *18 the mucilage bottle broken, and six panes of glass, 
and a spittoon and two candlesticks. But that is not the worst. The 
reputation of the paper is injured— and permanently, I fear. True, 
there nevej was such a call for the paper before, and it never sold such 
a large edition or soared to such celebrity but does one want to be 
famous for lunacy, and prosper upon the infeoities of bis mind ? My 
friend, as I am an honest man, the street out here is full of people, and 
others are roosting on the fences, waitmg to get a glimpse of you, because 
they think you are cra^. And well they mi^t after reading your 
editorials. They are a disgrace to journalism. Why, what put it into 
your head that you could edit a paper of th^ nature ? You do not seem 
to know the first .rudiments of- agiaculture. You speak of a furrow and 
a barrow as being the same thing ; you talk of the moulting season for 
cows ; and you recommend the domestication of the pole-cat on account 
of its playiulness and its’ excellence as a ratter f Your remark that 
dams will Ke quiet if music be played to them was superfluous — entirely 
superfluous. Nothing disturbs clams. Clams lie quiet. Clams 

care nothing whatever about music. Ah, heavens and earth, friend 1 if 
you had made the acquiring of ignorance the study of your life, you 
could not have gmduated with higher honour than you could to*aay. 

I never saw anytbing like it Your observalion that the horse-chesnut 
as an article of commerce is steadily gaining in favour, is simply cal- 
culated to destroy this journal, I want you to throw up your situation 
and go. ’ I want no more holiday— I could .not enjoy it if I had it 
Certainly., not with you in my chair. I would always stand in dread of 
what’jou might be going to recommend next It makes me lose all 

E atienee eveiy time r tbjnk of your discussing oyster-beds under the 
^:of Laadjscape Gardening/ I want you to go. Nothing on earth 
could pranade me to take another holiday. Oh I why didn't you teU 
me you didn't know anything about agriculture 1 " 

** Tell, yon, you cornstalk, you cabbage, you son of a cauliflower ? It 's 
the first time I ever heard such an unfeelmg remark. I tell you I have 
been in the editorial bnsiness going on fourteen years, and it is the first 
time I ever heard of a man’s having to know anything in order to edit 
a newspaper. You turnip ! Who write the drmnatic critiques for the 
second-rate papers? Why, a par^ of promoted shoemak^ and 
apprentice apothecaries, who know just as much about good acting as I 
do about good farming and no more. Who review the Books ? People 
who never wrote one. Who do up the iieavy leaders on finance ? 
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Parties who have hod the largest opportunities for knowing nothing 
about it. Who criticise the Indian campai™ ? Gentlemen who do tiot 
know a war-whoop from a wigwam, and who never have had to run a 
footrace with a tomahawk, or pluck arrows out of .the several members 
of their families to build the evening camp-fire with. write the 

temperance appeals, and clamour about the flowing bowl ? Folks who 
will never draw another sober breath till they do it in the grave. Who 
edit the agricultural papers, you — yam ? Men, as a general thing, who 
fail in the poetry line, yellow-coloured novel line, serPsation-dJam* line, 
city-editor toe, and finally fall back on agriculture as a temporary 
reprieve from the poorhouse. You try to tell me anything about the 
newspaper business ! Sir, I have been through it from Alpha jbo Omaha, 
and f tell you that the less a man knows the bigger noise he makes and 
the higher the salary he commands. Heaven iSiows if I had but been 
ignorant instead of cultivated, and impudent instead of difliddiit, I could 
have made a name for myself in this cold selfish world. I take my 
leave, sir. Since I have been treated as you have treated me, I am 
perfectly willing to go. But I have done my duty. I have fiilfilled 
my contract as far as I was permitted to do it. I said I could make 
your paper of iuterest to all classes — and I have. I said I could run 
your circulation up to twenty thousand copies, and if I had had two 
more weeks I ’d have done it. And I ’d have given you the best cla^ 
of readers that ever an agricultural paper had — not a fanner in it, nor a 
Bolitary individual who could tell a water-melon tree from a peach- vine 
to save his life. You are the loser by this rupture, not me, Pie-plant. 
Adios.” 

I then left. 

AN UNBURLESQUABLE THING. 

T HEEE is one other thing which transcends the powers of burlesque, 
and that is a Fenian ^‘invasion.’' First, we have the portentous 
mystery that precedes it for six months, when all the air is filled 
with stage whisperings ; when ‘‘Councils” meet every night vdth awful 
secrecy, and the membership try to see who can get up first in the morn- 
ing and tell the proceedings. Next, the expatriated Nation struggles 
through a travail of national squabbles and political splits, and is finally 
delivered of a litter of “governments,” and Presidents McThis, and 
Generals O’That, of several different complexions, poHticaliy speaking ; , 
and straightway the newspapers teem with the new names, and men wno 
were insignificant and obscure one day find themselves great and famous 
the next. Then the several “ governments,” and presidents, and generals, 
and sena^tes get by the ears, and remain so nntil the cnstomary necessity 
of carrying the American city elections with a minority vote comes 
around and unites them ; then they begin to “ sound the tocsin of war ” 
again — ^that is to say, in solemn whisperings at dead of night they 
secretly plan a Canadian raid, and publish it in the World next morn- 
ing ; they begin to refer significantly to “ Eidgway,” and we reflect 
bodinaly that there is nor telliiur how soon that slaughter mav be 
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repeated. Presently the ** invasion ” begins to take tangible shape, and, 
assno news travels so freely or so fast as the secret ^ doings of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, the land is shortly in a tumult of apprehension. The 
telegraph a^ounces that “ last night 400 men went north from TJtica, 
but refused to disclose their destination — ^were extremely reticent — 
answered no questions— -were not armed or in uniform, but it vm mtiaei 
that they marched to the depot in military fashion*^ — and so on. Fifty 
such despatches follow each other within two days, evidencing that 
squads or locomotive mystery have gone north from a hundred diSerent 
points and rendezvoused on the Canadian border — and that, conse- 
quently, a hordeiof 25,000 invaders, at least, is gathered together ; and 
Wien, hui^ah 1 they cross the line ; hurrah I they meet the enemy ,* hip, hip, 
hurrah ! a battle ensues ; hm~no, not hip nor humh — or the U. S. Mar- 
shal and one man seize the Fenian General-in-Chief on the battle-field, m 
the midstlif his “ army,’’ and bowl him off in a carriage and lodge him in 
a common jail^ — and, presto ! the illustrious “ invasion ” is at an end ! 

The Fenians have not done many things that seemed to call for 
pictorial illustration ; hut their first care has usually been to make ^ 
picture of any performance of theirs that would stand it as soon as 
possible after its achievement, and paint everything in it a violent 
green, and embellish it with harps and pickaxe^ and other emblen^^ of 
national grandeur, and print thousands of thefn in the severe simplicity 
of primitive lithography, and hang them above the National Palladium 
among the decanters. Shall we have a nice picture of the battle of 
Pigeon HOI and the little accident to the Commander-in-Chief. 

No j a Fenian “ invasion cannot be burlesqued, because it uses up all 
the material itself; It is harmless fan, this annual masauerading towai^ 
the border ; but America should not encourage it, for the reason that it 
may some time ox other succeed in embroOing the country in a war wim 
a friendly power— and such an event as that would be ill compen^ted by 
the liberation of even so excellent a people as the Downtrodden Nation* 


THE UNDERTAKER’S STORY. 

“ TV T OW, tliat corpse,” said the imdertaker, patting the folded h^^ d 
. IN dl^ased approvingly, “ was a brick-ev^ way yon took him 

^ hewasahnck. He was so real accommodating, wd so mcdeat- 

• Tike and simple in Hs last moments. Hriends wanted metallic bimali^ 
Sofig^Wddo. Iconldn’tgetit. Therewarn-tgomgtote toe 
1 - 14 never mind, shake him up some 


irind ot a box neCOUiaaircfcouyub i — - 

the creneral style of it. Said he went more on room than style, W wy, 
in a^'last finaf container. Friends wanted a silver door-plate on the co^ 
sianifvins who he was and wher’ he was from. Now yon ^ow a 
/./StiUn^roust out such a sally thing as that in a little counto town like 
this What did corpse say 1 Corpse said, whitew^ has old 
dob'his address and general destination ontQ»it mth a bkejdng b^h 
riencti pK W with a verse from some likely hymn either, and 
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p’int foT tlie tomb, and give Mm a good start, and jnst let him 
rip. He warn’t distressed any more than you be— on the contraj^^, 
just as cann and collected as a hearse-horse ; said he judged that 
»eher^ he was going to a body would find it considerable better to 
attract attention by a picturesque moral character than a natty burial 
ease with a swell door-plate on it. Splendid man, he was. I’d 
druther do for a corpse like that ’n any I Ve tackled in seven year; 
There ’s some satisfaction in buryin’ a man like tba|^ You feel that 
what you ’re doing is appreciated. Lord bless you, Bo^s he go! plShted 
before be spoiled, he was perfectly satished ; said Ms relations meant 
well, perfectly well, but all them preparations was •bound to delay 
the thing more or less, and he didn’t wish to be kept laying around. 
You never see such a clear head 9 js what he had — and so cann and 
so cook Just a hunk of brains — ^ihat is what he was. ^^Perfectly 
awfuL It was a ripping distance from one end of that man’s head 
to t’other. Often and over again he’s had brain-fever a-raging in 
one place, and the rest of the pile didn’t know anytMng about it — 
didn’t affect it any more than an Injun insurrection in Arizona affects 
the Atlantic States. Well, the relations they wanted a big funeral, 
but corpse said be was down on flummery — didn’t want any pro- 
cession — fill the hearse full of mourners, and get out a stern line and 
tow him behind. He vm the most down on style of any renjains I 
ever struck. A beautiful simple-minded creature — it was what he 
was, you can depend on that. He was just set on having things the 
way he wanted them, and he took a solid comfort in laying his little 
plans. He had me measure Mm and take a whole raft of directions ; 
then he had the minister stand up behind a long box with a table- 
cloth over it and read his funeral sermon, saying ‘ Angcore, angcore I ’ 
at the good places, and making Mm scratch out every bit of brag 
about Mm, and all the hifalutin ; and then he made them trot out 
the choir so ’s he could help them pick out the tunes for the occasion, 
and he got them to sing ‘Pop Gbes the Weasal,* because he’d always 
liked that tune when he was down-hearted, and solemn music made 
him sad ; and when they sung that with tears in their eyes (because 
they all loved him), and his relations grieving around, he just^ laid 
there as happy as a hug, and trying to beat time and showing all 
over how much he enjoyed it ; and presently he got worked up and 
excitec^ and tried to join in, for mind you he was pretty prdud of 
his abilities in the singing jine; but the first time he. opened big 
mouth and was just gome to spread himself his breath took a walk. 
I never see a man snuffed out so sudden. Ah, it was a great loss — 
it was a powerful loss to this poor little one-horse town. Well, well, 
well, I hain’t got time to he palavering along here^ — got to nail on the 
lid and mOsey along with him ; and if you ’ll just give me a lift we T1 
skeet Mm into the Hearse and meander Mong. Relations bound to have 
it so — don’t pay no attention to dying injunctions, minute a corpse ’a 
gone ; but if 1 had way, if I didn’t respect his last wishes and tow 
Mm behind the hearse, I ’ll be cussed. I consider that whatever a corpse 
wants done for his comfort ris a little enough matter, and a man hain't 
net no rujht to deceive him or take advantage of Mm ; and whatever a 
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c^6<4 ^sfeii me to do I a-going to do, you know, even if It ’g to stuff 
uim and paint him yaller and keep him for a keepsake — you hear wo / ” 
He cracked his whip and went lumbering away with his ancient ruin 
of a hearsQ, and I contiaxied my walk with a valuable lesson learned — • 
that a healthy and wholesome cheerfulness is not necessarily impossible 
to any occupatiom The lesson is likdly to be lasting, for it will take 
many months to obliterate the memory of the remarks and circumstances 
that impressed it 


• A GENERAL REPLY. 

W HEN I was sixteen or seventeen years old a splendid idea burst 
upon me— a bran new-one, which had never occurred to any* 
body before : I would write some “ pieces" and take them down 
to the editor of the Republican and ask him to give me his plain, un* 
varnished opinion of their value I Now, old and mreadbare as the idea 
was, it was fresh and beautiful to me, and it went darning and crashing 
through my system like the genuine lightning and thunder of origin- 
ality, I wrote the pieces. I wrote them with that placid confidence 
and that happy facility which only want of practice and absence of liter* 
ary experience can give. There was not one sentence in them that cost 
half an hour’s weighing and shaping and trimming and fixing. Indeed, 
it is possible that there was no one sentence whose mere wording cost 
even one-sixth of that time. If I remember rightly, there was not one 
single erasure or interlmeation in all that chaste manuscript. [I have 
since lost that large belief in my powers, and iikevnse that marvellous 
perfection of execution.] I stjit^ down to the “ Republican" ofhee 
with my pocket full of manuscript, my brain full of dreams, and a grand 
future opening out before me. I knew perfectly well that the editor 
would be ravished with my pieces. But presently — 

However, the particulars are of no consequence, I was only about 
to say that a shadowy sort of doubt just then intruded upon my 
exaltation. Another came, and another. Pretty soon a whole pro- 
cession of them. And at last, when I stood before the Rtpfuhlwm 
0i|ice and looked up at its tall, unsympathetic front, it seemed hardly tm 
that could Imve chinned " its towers ten minutes before, and was now 
150 shrunk up and pitiful that if I dared to step on the gratings I should 
probably go through. 

At about that crisis the editor, the very man I had come to consult, 
came down-stairs, and halted a moment to pull at his wristbands and 
settle his coat to its place, and he happened to notice that I was eyeing 
Tittyi wistfully. He asked me what I wanted. I answered, ‘‘No 
THINO I " with a boy's own meekness and shame ; and dropping my 
eyes, crept humbly round tilll was fairly in the alley, and then drew a 
big, grateful breatii of relief, and picked up my heels and ran 1 
I was satisfied. I wanted no more. Tt vm my first attempt to get a 
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plain, unvandslied opinion'^ out of a literary man concerning my com* 
positions, and it has lasted me until now. And in these latter days, 
whenever I receive a bundle of MS. through the mail, with a request 
that I will pass judgment upon its merits, I feel like saying to the 
author, <‘If you had only taken your piece to some grim •and stately 
newspaper office where you did not know anybody, you would not have 
so fine an opinion of your production as it is easy to see you have now.^i 

Every man who becomes editor of a newspaper or magazine straight* 
way begins to receive MSS. from literary aspirants, together •with re- 
quests uiat he will deliver judgment upon the same ; and after com- 
plying in eight or ten instances, he finally takes refuge hn a general ser- 
mon upon the subject, which he inserts in his publication, and always 
afterwards refers such correspondents to that sermon for answer. L 
have at last reached this station in my literary career. I now cease to 
reply privately to my applicants for advice, and proceed to coi&truct my 
pubiio sermon. 

As all letters of the sort I am speaking of contain the very same 
matter, differently worded, I offer as a fair average specimen ^e last 
ime I have received ; — 

*<Mark Twain, Esq. ^ Oct 3, 

‘‘ DjiiAR Sir, — I am a youth just out of school and ready to start in 
life. I have looked around, but don’t see an^hing that suits exactly, 
le a literary life easy and profitable, or is it tne hard times it is gener- 
dly put up for ? It must be easier than a good many if not most of 
the occupations, and I feel drawn to launch out on it, make or break, 
sink or swim, survive or perish. Now, what are the conditions of suo 
cess in literature 1 You need not be afraid to paiut the thing just as it 
is. I can’t do any worse than fail Everything else offers the sama 
When I thought of the law — yes, and five or six other professions — I 
found the same thing was the case every time — viz., all full — overrun — 
tfvery profesnm so crammed that sfuccm is rendered im/possible — too many 
hands and not enough work. But I must try something^ and so I turn 
at last to Literature. Something tells me that that is the true bent of 
my genius, if I have any. I enclose some of my pieces. Will you 
read them over and give me your candid, unbiassed opinion of them ? 
And now I hate to trouble you, but you have been a young man your- 
self, and what I want is for you to get me a newspaper job of writing tu 
io. You know many newspaper people, and I am entirelj unknown. 
And win you make the best terms you can for me ? though I do not * 

expect what might be called high wages at first, of course. Will you 
jandidly say what such articles as these I enclose are worth 1 I have 
plenty of them. If you should sell these and let me know, I can send 
fTou more as good and maybe better than these. An early reply, &c. 

“ Yours truly, &c.” 

I will answer you in good faith. Whether my remarks shall have 
preat value or not, or my suggestions be worth following, are problems 
which I take great pleasure leaving entirely to you for solution. To 
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tegin ; There are several questions in your letter which only a man’s 
me expmence eventually answer for him— not another nm’s wonte 
I Will simply skip tkose. 

medicine, the law, and all other occu- 
pations, IS tramped and hindered for want of men to do the work, not 
want of w^ork to do. When people tell you the reverse, they speak that 
*which IS not true. If you desire to test this, you need only hunt up a 
firs^lass editor, reporter, business manager, foreman of a shop, mechanic, 
or ^istrin any Tiranch of industry, and try to hire him, ion will find 
tnat he m already hired. He is sober, industrious, capable, and reliable, 
and is always fat demand. He cannot get a day^s holiday except by 
courtesj^of hk employer, or his city, or the great general public. But 
if you need idlers, shirkers, half-instructed, unambitious, and comfort- 
seeking editors, reporters, lawyers, doctors, and mechanics, apply any^ 
where. There are millions of them to be had at the dropping of a 
handkerchief. 


2. No ; I must not and will not venture any opinion whatever as to 
the literary merit of your productions. The public is the only critic 
whose judgment is worth anything at all Bo not take my poor word 
for this, but reflect a moment and take your own. For instance, if 
Sylvanus Cobb or T. S. Arthur had submitted their maiden MSS. to 
you^ you would have said, with tears in your eyes, “ Now, please don't 
write any more I ” But you see yourself how popular they are. And 
if it had been left to you, you womd have said the “ Marble Faim" was 
tiresome, and that even “ Paradise Lost ” lacked cheerfulness ; but you 
know they sell Many wiser and better men than you pooh-poohed 
Shakespeare even as late as two centuries ago, but still that old party 
has outlived those people. No ; I will not sit in judgment upon your 
literature. If I honestly and conscientiously praised it, I might thus 
help to inflict a lingering and pitiless bore upon the public; if I 
honestly and conscientiously condemned it, I might thus rob the world 
of an undeveloped and iinsuspected Bickens or Shakespeare. 

3. I shrink mom hunting up literary labour for you to do and receive 
pay for. Whenever your literary productions have proved for them- 
selves that they have a real value, you will never have to go^ around 
hunting for remunerative literary work to do. You will require more 
han^ man you have now, and more brains than you probably ever will 
•have, to do even half the work that wiU be ofler^ you. Now, in order 
to arrive at. the proof of value hereinbefore spoken of, one needs only to 
adopt a very simple and eertainly very sure process ; and that to 
mite wi1h<yui pay until somebody offers pay. If nobody offers pay wimin 
three years, the candidate may look upon this circumstonce with the 
most implicit confidence as the sign that sawing wood is what he was 
intended for. If he has any wisdom at all, then he will retire with 
dignity and assume his heaven-appointed vocation. 

In me above remarks I have only offered a course of action which kb 
Bickens and most other successful literary men had to follow ; but it is 
a course which find no sympathy with my client, ^haps. The 
young literary aspirant is a very, very curieus creature. He knows that 
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if lie wished to become a tinner the master smith would require him to 
prove the possession of a good character, and wo^iid require him ^ 
promise to stay m the shop three years — possibly four — and would make 
him sweep out and bring water and build fires all the first year, and let 
him learn to black stoves in the intervals ; and for these ^ood honest 
services would pay him two suits of cheap clothes and his board ; and 
next year he would begin to receive instructions in the trade, and a 
dollar a week would be added to his emoluments; and two dollars* 
would be added the third year, and three the fourthe; and tfisn, H he 
had become a first-rate tinner, he would get about fifteen or t^-enty, or 
may be thirty dollars a week, with never a possibility of^getting seventy- 
five while he lived. If he wanted to become a mechanic of any other 
kind he would have to undergo this same tedious, ill-paid apprentice- 
ship. If he wanted to become a lawyer or a doctor he would have fifty 
times worse, for he would get nothing at all during his long apprentice- 
ship, and in addition would have to pay a large sum for tuition, and 
have the privilege of boarding and clothing himself. The literary 
aspirant knows all this, and yet he has the hardihood to present hiin- 
self for reception into the literary gi^d, and ask to share its high 
honours and emoluments, without a single twelvemonth's apprentice- 
ship to show in jxcuse for his presumption 1 He would smile pleasantly 
if he were asked to make even so simple a thing as a ten-cent tin dippei 
without previous instruction in the art; but, aU green and ignorant, 
wordy, pompously assertifve, ungrammatical, and with a vague mstorted 
knowledge of men and the world acquired in a back country village, he 
will serenely take up so dangerous a weapon as a pen, and attack th* 
most formidable sul^ect that finance, commerce, war, or politics can fur- 
nish him withal it would be laughable if it were not so sad and so 
pitiable. The poor fellow would not intrude upon the tin shop without 
an apprenticeship, but is willing to seixe and wield with unpractised 
band an instrument which is able to overthrow dynasties, change 
religions, and decree the weal or woe of nations. 

^ If my correspondent will write free of charge for the newspapers of 
his neighbourhood, it will be one of the strangest things that ever hap- 
pened if he does not get all the employment he can attend to on those 
terms. And as soon as ever his writings are worth money plenty of 
people will hasten to offer it 

And, by way of serious and well-meant encouragement, I wish to urge 
upon him once more the truth, that acceptable writers for the press 
so scarce that^ book and periodical publishers are seeking them con^' * 
st^tly, and with a vigilance that never grows heedless fox a moment 
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AN ENTERTAINING ARTICLE. 

I TAK:^«the iollowing paragrapli from an article in the JSMto 
Advertu&r : — 

« 

An English Ceitic on Mark Twain, — Perhaps the most successful 
nigh^ 09 the huiEour of Mark Twain have been descriptions of the per- 
sons whG did not appreciate his humour at all. We have become 
familiar with the Cambmiaas who were thrilled with terror by his 
burlesque of a newspaper reporter’s way of telling a story, and we have 
heard of*the Pennsylvania clergyman who sadly returned his Innocents 
Abroad ” to the book-agent with the remark that the man who could 
shed tear# over the tomb of Adam must be an idiot’’ But Mark Twain 
may now add a much more glorious instance to his string of trophies. 
The Saturday Review, in its number of October 8, reviews his book of 
travels, which has been republished in England, and reviews it seriously. 
We can imagine the deli,giit of the humourist in reading thi s tribute to 
his power ; and, indeed, it is so amusing in itself that he can hardly do 
better than reproduce the article in full in his next monthly Memoranda. 

[Publishing the above paragraph thus gives me a sort of authority for 
reproducing the Saturday RevieiRs article in full in these pages. I 
dearly wanted to do it, for I cannot write anything half so delicious 
myself. If I had a cast-iron dog that could read this English criticism 
and preserve his austerity, I womd drive him off the doorstep.— Eiu!roB 
Mehobanda.] 

[From the Zcndon Saturdcvy Review,] 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

^Thb Innocents Abeoad.” A Book of Travels* By Mark Twain. 
London ; Hotten, publisher. 1870. 

Lord Macaulay died too soon. We never felt this so deeply as when 
we finished the last chapter of the above-named extravagant work. 
Macaulay died too soon, for none but he could mete out complete 
^comprehensive justice to the Insolence, the impertinence, the presumption, 
tihe mendacity, and, above all, the majestic ignorance of this author. 

To say that the " Innocents Abroad * is a curious book would be to use 
the faintest language — ^would be to speak of the Matterhorn as a neat 
elevation, or of Niagara as being " nice ” or “ pretty.” Curious ” is too 
tame a word wherewith to describe the imposing inBanity of this work. 
There is no word that is large enough or long enough. Let us, therefore, 
photograph a passing glimpse of book and author, and trust the to 
the reader. Let the cultivated English student of hun^ nature picture 
to himself this Mark Twain as a person capable of doing the following- 
described things— and not only doing them, but with incredible inno 
cence printmq them calmly in a book. Foj instance— 
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He states fcliat he entered a hair-dresser’s in Paris to get shaved, and 
the first ‘^raie” the barber gave with his razor it loosened his “hiik'' 
and lifted him (mt of the chair. 

This is unquestionably exaggerated. In Florence he was^o annoyed 
by beggars that he pretends to have seized and eaten one* in a frantic 
spirit of revenge. There is of course no truth in this. He gives at full 
length a theatrical programme seventeen or eighteen hundred years ol(4 
which he professes to have found in the mins of the Coliseum, among the 
dirt and mould and rubbish. It is a sufficient commeift upon this state- 
ment to remark that even a cast-iron programme would not have lasted 
so long tinder such circumstances. In Greece he •plainly betrays 
both fright and flight upon one occasion, but with frozen effrontery 
puts the latter in this tame form: “We sidled toward the TPirseuB.” 
“ Sidled,^ indeed I He does not hesitate to intimate that at Ephesus, 
when his mnle strayed from the proper course, he got down, ^ook him 
under his arm, carried him to the road agai^ pointed him right, 
remounted, and went to sleep contentedly till it was time to restore 
the beast to the path once more. He states that a growing youth among 
his ship’s passengers was in the constant habit of appeasing his hunger 
with soap and oakum between meals. In Palestine he tells of ants that 
came eleven miles to spend their summer in the desert and brought their 
provisions with them ; yet he shows by his description of the country 
that the feat was an impossibility. He mentions, as if it were the most 
commonplace matter, that he cut a Moslem in two in broad daylight in 
Jerusalem with Godfrey de Bouillon’s sword, and would have shed more 
blood if he had had a graveyard of his own. These statements are 
unworthy a moment's attention. Mr Twain or any other foreigner 
who did such a thing in Jerusalem would be mobbed, and would infal- 
libly lose his life. But why go on 1 Why repeat more of his audacious 
and exasperating falsehoods ? Let ns close fittingly with this one : he 
affirms that “ in the mosque of St Sophia at Constantinople I got my 
feet so stuck up with a complication of gums and general impurity that 
I wore out more than two thousand pair o/ bootjacks getting my boots ofi 
that night.” It is monstrous — such statements are simply lies — ^there is 
no other name for them. Will the reader longer marvel at the brutal 
ignorance that pervades the American nation when we tell him that we 
are informed upon the best authority that this extravagant compilation 
©f falsehoods, this exhaustless mine of ignorance, this “Innocents, 
Abroad,” has actually been adopted by lie schools and colleges of 
several of the States as a text-book ! 

But, if Ms falsehoods are distressii^, bis innocence and his ignorance 
are enough to make one bum the book and despise the author. In one 
place he was so appalled at the sudden spectacle of a murdered man, 
unveiled by the moonlight, that he jumped out of window, going 
ihrot^ sash and all, and then remarl^ with the most childlike sim- 
plicity that he “ was not scared, but was considerably agitated.” It puts 
us out of patience to note that the simpleton is densely unconscious that 
Lacrezia Borgia ever existed off the stage. He is vulgarly ignorant of 
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all foreign languages, but is frank enougb to criticise tbe Italians^ use of 
tlidr own tongue. He says they spell the name of their great painter 
“ Vinci, but pronounce it Vinchy ” — and then adds with a naiveti possible 
only to helpless i^orance, foreigners cdwap spell better than thy prth 
nowiceT Iifanother place he commits the bald absurdity of putting^ the 
phrase tare an ouns ” into an Italian's mouth. In Rome he unhesitat- 
mgly believes the legend that St Philip Neri^s heart was so inflamed 
with divine love that it burst his ribs— believes it wholly because an 
author with a leahied list of university degrees strung after his name 
endorses i4 — “ otherwise/’ says this gentle idiot, ** I should have felt a 
curiosity to know what Phuip had for dinner.” Our author makes^ a 
long fatiguing journey to the Grotto del Cane on purpose to test its 
poisoning powers on a dog — got elaborately ready for the experiment, 
and then discovered that he Imd no dog. A wiser person would have 
kept such \ thing discreetly to himself, but with this harmless creatu^ 
everything^eomea out. He hurts his foot in a rut two thousand y^rs old in 
exhumed Pompeii, and presenUy, when staring at one of the cinder-like 
corpses unearthed in the next sq^uar^ conceives the idea that maybe it is 
the remains of the ancient Street Commissioner, and straightway his 
horror softens down to a sort of chirpy contentment with the condition 
of things. In Damascus he visits the well of Ananias three thousand 
years ol<i, and is as suiprised and delighted as a child to find that 
water is ‘‘as pure and fesh as if the well had been dug yesterday/' Ir 
the Holy Land he gags desperately at the hard Ambic and 
Biblical names, and finally concludes to call them BaldwinsviHe, WU- 
liamsbm^h, and so on, “/or eonvenienee of spelling r* ^ 

We have thus spoken freely of this mams stupefying simpncity and 
innocence, but we cannot deal similarly with nis (glossal ignorance. 
We do not know where to begin. And if we knew where to begin, we 
certainly shouldnot know where to leave oft. We will give one specimen, 
and one only. He did not know until he got to Rome that Michael 
Ancrelo was W ! And then, instead of crawling away and hidmg his 
shameful ignorance somewhere, he proceeds to expre^ a pious, grateful 
sort of satSfaction that he is gone and out of his troubles i 

No • the reader may seek out the authoPs exhibitions of to imcum* 
vatidh for himselfi The book is absolutely dangerous, comidenng the 
magnitude and variety of its misstatements, and the conymcmg confi- 
S^th which they are made. And yet it is a text-book m the 

' ^^^h^imo^Sunderer mouses among the sublime creations of the 014 
Master^trying to acquire the elegant proficiency 

he to comprehLdoUaproper thing to 

man to ll aMe to display. W what is the manner oi hm study ? And 
what is the progress he achieves ? To what ^tent does he 
himself wit^ the great pictures of Italy, and what degree of appreciaho 

a about with a Hon and looking up into 

heavem wTtow tto thft k^St Mark. When wej^e a with e 

tok a pen, looking tranquilly up to tovan. trying to think of a 
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word, we know that that is St Matthew. When we see a monk sitting 
on a rock, looking tranquilly up to heaven, with a human skull beside 
him, and without other baggage, we know that that is St J erome, because 
we know that he always went flying light in the matter ^of baggage. 
When we see other monks looking tranquilly up to heavei!; but having 
no trade-mark, we always ask who those parties are. We do this because 
we humbly wish to learn. ^ # 

He then enumerates the thousands and thousands of copies of these 
several pictures which he has seen, and adds with acciStetomed simjrlicity 
that he feels encouraged to believe that when he has seen “ some more ^ 
of each, and had a larger experience, he mil eventuallifr “ begin to take 
an absorbing interest in them ” — ^the vulgar boor ! ^ ^ 

That we have shown this to be a remarkable book we think no one will 
deny. That it is a pernicious hook to place in the hands of the confiding 
and uninformed we think we have also shown. That the^book is a 
deliberate and wicked creation of a diseased mind is apparent upon every 
page. Having placed our judgment thus upon record., let us close with 
what charity we can, by remarking that even in this volume there is 
some good to be found, for whenever the author talks of his own country 
and lets Europe alone he never fails to make himself interesting, and 
not only interesting, but instructive. No one can read without benefit 
his occasional chapters and paragraphs about life in the gold and silver 
mines of CaHfomia and Nevada ; about the Indians of the plains and 
deserts of the West, and their cannibalism ; about the raising of vege- 
tables in kegs of gunpowder by the aid of two or three teaspoonfuls of 
guano ; about the moving of small farms from place to place at night in 
wheelbarrows to avoid taxes ; and about a sort of cows and mules in the 
Humboldt mines that climb down chimneys and disturb the people at 
night These matters are not only new, but are well worth knowing, 
It is a pity the author did not put £a more of the same kind. His book 
is well written and is exceedingly entertaining, and so it just barely 
escaped being quite valuable also.* 


“ HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.” 

T he following I find in a Sandwich Island paper which some friend 
has sent me from that tranquil far-off retreat The coincidence 
between my own experience and that here set down by the late 
Mr Benton is so remarkable that I cannot forbear publishing and com- 
menting upon the para^aph. The Sandwich Island p^er says : — 

How touching is this tribute of the late Hon. T, EL Benton to his 
mother^s influence : — “ My mother asked me never to use tobacco j I 

The above article was written by me aa a travesty upon the 
oriticiflm of my book.— M ark Twaik. 
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tiave never touched it from that time to the present day^ She asked me 
aot ^ gamble, and I have never gambled. 1 cannot tell who is losing 
in games that are being played. She admonished me, too, against 
liquor-drmkhj.g, and whatever capacity for endurance I have at present, 
and whateverlS^efulness I may have attained through life, I attribute to 
having complied with her pious and correct wishes. When I was seven 
years of age she asked me not to drink, and then I made a resolution of 
total abstinence ; and that I have adhered to it through all time I owe 
to my saother.^* '• 

I never aaw anything so curious. It is almost an exact epitome of 
my own moral career — after simply substituting a ^ndmotner for a 
mother. Qow weU I remember my grandmother’s asfeing me not to use 
tobacco, good old soul ! She said, “You’re at it again, are you, you 
whelp 1 Now, don’t ever let me catch you chewing tobacco before 
breakfast a|ain, or I lay I’ll blacksnake you within an inch of your 
life 1 ” I have never touched it at that hour of the morning from that 
time to the present day. 

She asked me not to gamble. She whispered and said, “ Put up thoss 
tricked cards this minute 1— two pair and a jack, you numskull, and the 
other fellow’s got a flush 1 ” 

I never have gambled from that day to this— never once— without a 
“ cold deck ” in my pocket I cannot even tell who is going to lose m 
games that are being played unless I dealt myself. 

When I was two years of age she asked me not to dnnk, and men 1 
made a resolution of total abstinence. That I have adhered to it and 
enjoyed tiie beneficent effects of it through all time, I owe to my grand- 
mother— let these tears attest my gratitude* I have never drunk a drop 
from that day to this of any kind of water. 


THE LATE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

[Never put off till to-morrow what you can do day after to-morrow just «s 
ireU-B. F.] 

T his party was one of those persons whom they call Philosophers. 
He W twins, being bom simultaneously in two different hous^ 
in the city of Boston. These houses remain unto this day, and 
have signs upon them worded in accordance with the facts. The 
^ coiSidered well enough to have, though not necessary, because the 
inhabitants point out the two birth-places to the stranger anyhow, and 
betimes a^often as several times in the same The 
memoir was of a vicious disposition, and early prostituted his l^ente to 
the invention of maxims and aphonsms calculated to mlhct B’lffenng 
nnon the rising generation of all subsequent His simplest 

X^W^ 3vld with aviewto their being held up for the emakuon 
iJoys for evej>-boys who migut oth^wise have ^en ‘‘Wv 
in th^ spirit that he became the sou of a sopp-boiler, and probably for 
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no other reason than that the efforts of all future hoys who tried to be 
aBything might be looked upon with suspicion nnl^ they were* the 
sons of soap-boilers. With a malevolence which is Tsithout parallel in 
history, he would work all day, and then sit up nights, an4 let on to be 
studying algebra by the light of a smouldering fire, so that all other boys 
might have to do that also or else have Benjamin Franklin thrown up 
to them. Not satisfied with these proceedings, he had a fashion of livfkig 
wholly on bread and water, and studying astronoiijy at me^al tiine— a 
thing which has brought affliction to millions of boys smcef whose 
fathers had read FrankBn’s pernicious biography, • 

His maxims were full of animosily toward boys. •Now-a-days a boy 
cannot follow out a single natural instinct without tumbling# over some 
of those everlasting aphorisms and hearing from Franklin on the spot. 

If he buys two cents^ worth of peanuts his father says, “ B-enjember what 
Franklin has said, my son — * A groat a day ’s a penny a year ; ' " and the 
comfort is all gone out of those peanuts. If he wants to spin his top 
when he is done work his father quotes, “ Procrastmation is the thief of 
time.” If he does a virtuous action he never gets anything for it, be- 
cause “ Virtue is its own reward.” And that boy is hounded to death 
and robbed of his natural rest because Franklin said once, in one of his 
inspired flights of malignity— 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise. 

As if it were any object to a boy to be healthy and wealthy and wise on 
such terms. The sorrow that that maxim has cost me through my 
parents* experimenting on me with it, tongue cannot telL The legitimate 
result is my present state of general debility, indigence, and mental aber- 
ration. My parents used to have me up before nine o’clock in the 
morning, sometimes, when I was a boy. If they had let me take my 
natural rest, where would I have been now 1 Keeping store, no doubt, 
and respected by alL 

And what an adroit old adventurer the subject of this memoir was ! 
In order to get a chance to fly his kite on Sunday he used to hang a key 
on the string and let on to be fishing for lightning. And a, guile- 
less public would go home chirping about the “wisdom” and the 
“ genius ” of the hoary Sabbath-breaker. If anybody caught him playing 
“ mumble-peg ” by himself, after the of sixty, he would immediately 

appear to be ciphering out how the grass grew — as if it was any of his ♦ 
business. My grandfather knew him well, and he says Franklin was 
always fixed — always ready. If a body, during his old age, happened on 
him unexpectedly when he was catchmg flies, or making mud pies, or 
sliding on a cellar-door, he would immediately look wise, and rip out a 
maxim, and walk off with his nose in the air and his cap turned wrong 
side before, trying to appear absent-minded and eccentric. He was a 
hard lot. 

He invented a stove that would smoke your head off in four hours by 
the dock. One can see the almost devilish satisfaction he took in it by 
his giving it his name. • 
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He was always proud of telling how he entered Philadelphia for the 
first time, with ncihing in the world hut two shillings in his pocket and 
four rolls of bread xmder his arm. But really, when you come to er- 
mine it criticglly, it was nothing. Anybody could have done it. 

To the subject of this memoir belongs the honour of recommending 
the army to go back to bows and arrows in place of bayonets an9 
mnskets. He observed, with his customary force, that the bayonet waa 
very well under some circumstances, but that he doubted whether it 
could be used withmccuracy at long range. 

Benjamift Franklin did a great many notable things for Ms country 
and made her you^ name to he honoured in many lands as the mother 
of such a son. It is not the idea of tMs memoir to ignore that or covet 
it up. No ; the simple idea of it is to snub those pretentious maTimfl of 
his, which he worked up with a great show of originality out of truisms 
that had bSbome wearisome platitudes as early as the dispersion fh?m 
Babel ; and also to snub Ms stove, and his military inspirations, his 
unseemly endeavour to make himself conspicuous when he entered 
PMladelpMa, and his flying Ms kite and fooling away Ms time in aU 
sorts of such ways when he ought to have been foraging for soap-fat, or 
constructing candles I merely desire to do away with somewhat of 
the prevalent calamitous idea among heads of families that Franklin 
ac^ired his great genius by working for nothing, studying by moon- 
light, and getting up in the night instead of waiting till morning like a 
Christian ; and that tMs programme, rigidly inflicted, will make a 
Franklin of every father's fooL It is time these gentlemen were find- 
ing out that these execrable eccentricities of mstinct and conduct are 
^y the evidmces of genius, not the creators of it I wish I had been 
the father of my parents long enough to make them comprehend tl^ 
truth, and thus prepare them to let their son have an easier time of it. 
When I was a child I had to boil soap, notwithstanding my father waa 
wealthy, and I had to get up early and study geometry at bre^fast, 
and peddle my own poetry, and do everything just as Franklin did, in 
the solemn hope that I would be a Franklin some day. And here I 
(m 
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A FEW months ago 1 was nominated for Governor of the grMt St^ 
of New.York, to rim against Mr Stewart L. Woodfordand Sir John 
T. Ho^an on an independent ticket. I somehow felt that I had 
one prominent advantage over these gentlemen, and that w'M— good 
character. It was easy to see hy the newspapers if ever thev had 
known what it was to hear a good name, that time had goae hy. It was 
plain that in these latter years they had become familiar with all manner 
Kiimos. But at the very moment that 1 was exalting my 
• -i i. rwno O YwviililTr nYiiiArftllTrent of 
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those of such people. I grew more and more disturbed. Fiiuillv I wro!;e 
my grandmother about it. Her answer came quick and sharp. She s|id^ 
You have never done one single thing in ail your lile to be ashamed 
— not one. Look at the newspapers—dook at them and comprehend 
what sort of characters Messrs Woodford and Hoffman aae, and then see 
if you are willing to lower yourself to their level and enter & public 
canvass with them.'’ ^ ^ ^ 

It was my very thought ! I did not sleep a single moment that ni^t. 
But after all I could not recede. I was fully commiHfced, and tnugt go on 
wdth the fight. As I was looking listlessly over the papers ^t breakfast 
I came across this paragraph, and I may truly say never was so con- 
founded before : — 

Perjury. — Perhaps, now that Mr Mark Twain is before the people 
as a candidate for Governor, he will condescend to explain how he came 
to be convicted of perjury by thirty-four witnesses in Waka^ak, Cochin 
China, in 1863, the intent of which perjury being to rob a poor native 
tvidow and her helpless family ot a mea^ plantain-patch, their only 
stay and support in their bereavement and desolation. Mr Twain owes 
it to himseli, as w^eU as to the great people whose suffrages he asks, to 
clear this matter up. Will he do it 1 ” 

I thought I should hurst with amazement \ Such a cmel, heartless 
charge. I never had se^n Cochin China ! I never had heard of Waka- 
wak ! I didn’t know a plantain-patch from a kangaroo ! I did not 
know what to do. I was crazed and helpless. I ^et the day slip away 
without doing anything at alL The next morning the same paper had 
this — nothing more : — 

“Significant. — Mr Twain, it will be observed, is suggestively silent 
about the Cochin China peijury.” 

[MeTn . — During the rest of the campaign this paper never referred 
to me in any other way than as “ the infamous perjurer Twain.”] 

Next came the G<ts>ette^ with this : — 


" Wanted to Know. — Will the new candidate for Governor deign to 
explain to certain of his fellow-citizens (who are suffering to vote for 
him !) the little circumstance of his cabin-mates in Montana losing small 
valuables from time to time, until at last, these things having been * 

invariably found on Mr Twain’s person or in his ‘ trimk ’ (newspaper 
he rolled his traps in), they felt compelled to give him a friendly 
admonition for his own good, and so tarred and feathered him, and rode 
him on a rail, and then advised him to leave a permanent vacuum in 
the place he usually occupied in the camp. Will he do this ? ” * 

Could anything be more deliberately malicious than that ? For I 
never was in Montana in my life. 

[After this, this journal customarily spoke of me as “ Twain, the 
Montana Thief.”] 

I got to picking up papers apprehensively — much as one would lift a 
desired blanket whicn he had some idea might have a rattlesnake under 
it. One day this met my eye : — 

“ The Lie Nailed By the sworn affidavits of Michael O’Flanagan, 
Beq,., of the Five Points, Mr Kit Bums and Mj? John Allen, of 
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Water Street, it is established that Mr Mark Twain’s vile statement 
tha# the lamented grandfather of our noble standard-bearer, John T. 
Hodman, was hanged for highway robbery, is a brutal and gratuitous 
XilE, without^ a shadow of mundation in fact. It is disheartening 
to virtuous iffen to see such shametul means resorted to to achieve poS* 
ticai success as the attacking of the dead in their graves, and denl^ 
tkeir honoured names with slander. When we think of the an^ish 
this miserable falsehood must cause the innocent relatives and. friends 
of the<^de<^ased, wf are almost driven to incite an outraged and insulted 
public to ieummary and unlawful vengeance upon the traducer. But 
no ! let u» leave kirn to the agony of a lacerated conscience (though if 
passion should get the better of the public, and in its blind fury they 
should do the traducer bodily injury, it is but too obvious that no jury 
could convict and no court punish the perpetrators of the deed).’^ 

The in^nious closing sentence had the effect of moving me out ol 
bed with despatch that night, and out at the back door also, while the 
outraged and insulted public” surged in the front way, breaking 
furniture and windows in their righteous indignation as they came, 
taking off such property as they could carry when they w^t And 
vet I can lay my nand upon the Book and say that I never slandered 
Govembr Hoffman’s grandfather. More t I had never even heard ol 
him or mentioned him up to that day and ^t^ , , \ ^ 

ri will state, in passing, that the journal above (juoted from alwayi 
referred to me afterward as « Twain, the Body-Snatehet J 
The next newspaper article that attracted my atteiitioa was the fo> 

CAironJAm.-Mjr Mark Tw^n, whoi^as to make such a 
speech at the mass meeting the 
■l^'t cmne to time ! A telegram £rom^ to physician stated that he had 
^ UXked ^by »runawte«>h andliis leg broken m tivo pkc® 

I sufferer Iving in great agbny, and so fordi, and so 

sunerer lying ^ Independents tried hard to swallow 

the watched subterfuge, and pretend that they (Bd 

the real reason of the absencje of the abandoned creature 

j ftsoir flfAndard-bearer. A tertatn vm seen to red mto Mr 

no lAiS- The voice of the people demands m thunder- 

iv 4 . 1,0 fimpfi were having on me when I say that I 
fit shp'f^ tubbed “Mr Delirium Tremens Twain” in the 

very ♦ 
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By this time anonymous letters were getting to be an important part 
of my rnfl-il matter. This form was common — ^ 

How about that old woman you kiked of your prenusers which was 
beging, ^ Pry. 

And this — • 

There is things which you have done which is unbeknowens to any^ 
body but me. You better trot out a few dels, to yours truly, or you4l 
hear thro^ the papers £pom ^ Hanby Andy, 

This is about the idea. I could continue them the\eader was 
surfeited, if desirable. 

Shortly the principal EepubHcan journal convicted ” me^of whole- 
sale bribery, and the leading Democratic paper “ nailed ” an aggravated 
case of blackmailing to me. ^ • 

[In this way I acquired two additional names : Twain, the Filthy 
Corruptionist,” and “ Twain the Loathsome Embracer.”] 

By this time there had grown to be such a clamour for an answer ” 
to all the dreadful charges that were laid to me that the editors and 
leaders of my party said it would be political ruin for me to remain 
silent any longer. As if to make their appeal the more imperative, th( 
followiug appeared in one of the papers the very next day : — 

Behold the Man I — The independent candidate still maintains 
silence. Because he dare not speak. Eveiy accusation against him has 
been amply proved, and they have been endorsed and re-endorsed by 
his own eloquent silence, till at this day he stands for ever convicted. 
Look upon your candidate, Independents ! Look upon the Infamous 
Perjurer I the Montana Thief! the Body-snatcher ! Contemplate your 
incarnate Delirium Tremens ! your Filthy Corruptionist ! your Loath- 
some Embracer I Gaze upon him — ponder him well — and then say il 
you can give your honest votes to a creature who has earned this dismal 
array of titles by his hideous crimes, and dares not open his mouth in 
denial of any one of them 1 ” 

There was no possible way of getting out of it, and so in deep humi- 
liation, I set about preparing to “ answer ” a mass of baseless charges and 
mean and wicked falsehoods. But I never hnished the task, for the very 
next morning a paper came out with a new horror, a fresh malignitj’-, and 
seriously charged me with burning a lunatic asylum with all its inmates, 
because it obstructed the view from my house. This threw me into 'a 
sort of panic. Then came the charge of poisoning my uncle to get his 
property, with an imperative demand that the grave should be opened 
This drove me to the verge of distraction. On top of this I was accused 
of employing toothless and incompetent old relatives to prepare the 
food for tne loundling hospital when I was warden. I was wavering — 
wavering. And at last, as a due and fitting climax to the shameless 
pemecution that party rancour had inflicted upon me, nine little toddling 
children, of all shades of colour and degrees of raggedness, were taught 
to rush on to the platform at a public meeting, and clasp me around the 
legs and call me Fa ! 
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THE POOR EDITOR. 

I ^ve up, I hauled down my colours and surrendered, I was not 
Mfial to the requirements of a Gubernatorial campaign in the State of 
New York, and^ so ^ i sent in my withdrawal from the candidacy, and 
m bitternesfi ol spirit signed it, “ Truly yours, once a decent Tuan but 
now 

•• Makk Twain, I. P,, M. T, B. S., D. T., F. C, and L. B,” 

• • • 

# 

. THE POOR EDITOR. 

T O be ^e editor of any kind of newspaper, either country or mefeto« 
pol nan (but very especially the former), is a position which must 
be trying to a good-natured man I Because it makes him an 
object of charity whether or no. It makes him the object of a peculiar 
and humiliating, because an interested, charity — a charity thrust upon 
him with offensive assurance and a perfectly unconcealed taken-for- 
granted air that it will be received with gratitude, and the donor account^ 
a benefactor ; and at the very same time the donoris chief motive, his 
mlgar self-interest, is left as frankly unconcealed. The country editor 
ojBfers his advertising space to the public at the trifle of one dollar and 
a half or two dollars a square, first insertion, and one would suppose his 
patrons ” would be satisfied with tiiat But they are not. They puzzle 
their thin brains to find out some stiH cheaper way of getting their wares 
celebrated — some way whereby they can advertise virtually for nothing. 
They soon hit upon that meanest and shabbiest of all contrivances for 
robbing a gentle- 1 ^pirited scribbler, viz,, the conferring upon him of a 
present and begging a “notice” of it—tnus pitifully endeavouring to not 
only invade his sacred editorial columns, but get ten dollars’ worth of 
advertising for fifty cents’ worth of merchandise, and on top of that leave 
the poor creature burdened with a crushing debt of ^titude 1 And so 
the corrupted editor, having once debauched his independence and re* 
ceiv^ one of these contemptible presents, wavers a little while the lem* 
nant’of his self-respect is consuming, and at last abandons himself to a 
career of shame, and prostitutes his columns to “ notices ” of every sorfi 
of present that a stingy neighbour chooses to inflict upon him- The 
confectioner insults birn with forty cents’ worth of ice-cream — and he 
lavishes four “squares” of editorial compliments on him ; the grocer 
insults him with a buncn of over-grown radishes and a dozen prize 
turnips — and gets an editorial paragraph of perfectly lurid gratitude ; 
the farmer insSts him with three dollacs’ worth of peaches, or a bee* 
like a man’s 1^, or a water-melon like a channel-buoy, or a cabbage in 
many respects like his own hea^ and expects a thim of a column o! 
exuberant imbecility — and gets it And these trivud charities are not 
respectfully and gracefully tendered, but are thrust insolently upon the 
victim, and with an air that plainly shows that the victim be held 
to a stiict accountability in the next issue ofehis papeiv 
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I am not an editor of a newspaper, and shall always try to do right 
and be good, so that God will not make me bne ; but there are 8<Sn6 
persons who have got the impression somehow that I am that kind of 
c^racter, and they treat me accordingly. They send me ^ew-fangled 
wheelbarrow, and ask me to ** notice it ; or a peculiar boot-jack, and 
ask me to “ notice ^ it ; or a sample of coffee, and ask me to “ notice " it ; 
or an article of furniture worth eight or ten dollars, or a pair of crutches, 
or a truss, or an artiheial nose, or a few shillings’ worth of rubbish of the 
vegetable species ; aud here lately, all in one day, I received a b^Tel ol 
apples, a thing to milk cows with, a basket of peaches, a box df grapes, a 
new sort of wooden leg, and a patent compositlbu ” grave-stone. 
‘‘Notices’’ requested. A barrel of apples, a cow-milker, a:>basket of 
peaches, and a box of grapes, all put together, are not worth the bore of 
writing a “notice,” or a tenth part of the room the “notice” would 
take up in the paper, and so they remained unnoticed. I had no imme- 
diate use for tne wooden leg, and would not have accepted a charity 
gravestone if I had been dead and actually suffering for it when it came ; 
so I sent those articles back. 

I do not want any of these underhanded obligation-inflicting presents. 
I prefer to cramp myself down to the use of such things as I can afford, 
and then pay for them ; and then when a citizen needs the labour of my 
hands he can have it, and I will infallibly come on him for damages. 

The ungraceful custom, so popular in the back settlements, of faceti- 
ously wailing about the barren pockets of editors, is the parent of this 
uncanny present-inflicting, and it is time that the guild that originated 
the custom and now suffer in pride and purse from it reflected that 
decent and dignified poverty is thoroughly respectable ; while the flaunt- 
ing of either a real or pretended neediness in the public face, and the 
bartering of nauseating “puffs” for its legitimate fruit of charitable 
presents, are as thoroughly indelicate, unbecoming, and disreputable. 


MY WATCH— AN INSTRUCTIVE ' 
LITTLE TALE. 

M y beautiful new watch had run eighteen months without losing 
or gaining, and without breaking any part of its machinery or 
stopping, I had come to believe it infallible in its judgments 
about the time of day, and to consider its constitution and its anatomy 
imperishable. But at last, one night, I let it run down. I grieved 
about it as if it were a recognised messenger and forerunner of calanuty. 
Xiat by-and-by I cheered up, set the watch by guess, and command^ 
my bodings and superstitions to depart Next day I stepped into the 
filuef jeweller’s to set it by the exact tune, and the head of the establish- 
ment took it out of my hiid and proceeded to set it for me. Then he 
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?aid, is f^ur minutes slow — regulator wants pushing I tded 

t^stop him — tried to make him understand that the watch kept perfect 
time. But no ; all this human cabbage could see was that the watch 
was four mjnutes sipw, and the regulator mvM be pushed up a little ; 
and so, while I danced around him in anguish, and pleaded with him to 
let the watch alone, he calmly and cruelly did the shameful deed, My 
watch be§an to gain. It gained faster and faster day by day. Within 
the week it sickened to a raging fever, and its pulse went up to a htmdred 
and fifty'in the sfiade. At the end of two months it had left all the time- 
pieces of tile town far in the rear, and was a fraction over thirteen days 
a head of the abftanac. It was away into November enjoying the snow, 
while th^ October leaves were stiH turning. It hurried up house*rent, 
biUs payable, and such things, in such a ruinous way that I could not 
abide it. I took it to the watchmaker to be regulated. He asked me il 
I had ever had it repaired. I said no, it had never needed any repair- 
ing. He looked a look of vicious happiness and eagerly prized the watch 
open, then put a small dice-box into his eye and peered into its machinery. 
He said it wanted cleaning and oiling, besides regulating — come in a 
week. After being cleaned and oiled and regulated, my watch slowed 
down to that degree that it ticked like a tolling bell. I began to be left 
by trains, I failed all appointments, I got to missing my dinner ; my 
watch strung out three days' grace to four and let me go to protest ; I 
gradually drifted back into yesterday, then day before, then into last 
week, and by-and-by the comprehension came upon me that all soUtaiy 
and alone I was lingering along in week before last, and the world was 
out of sight I seemed to detect in myself a sort of sneaking feUo^ 
feeling for the mummy in the museum, and a desire to swap news with 
hiTw. I went to a watchmaker again. He took the watch all to pio^es 
while I waited, end then said the barrel was ** swelled.” He smd he 
could reduce it in three days. After this the watch averagtd wem out 
nothing more. For half a day it would go like the very mischief, and 
keep up such a barking and wheezing, and whooping and sneezing and 
snorting, that I could not hear myself think for the disturbance ; and 
as long as it held out there was not a watch in the land that stood my 
chance against it But the rest of the day it would keep on slowing 
down anS fooling along until all the clocks it had left behind caught up 
again. So at last, at the end of twenty-four hours, it would trot to 
Se judges' stand aH right md just in time. It would show a to and 
squire average, and no man could say it had done more or less than lU 
duty. But a correct average is only a mild virtue in a watch, and I too* 
this^ instrument to another watchmaker. He said the kmgbolt wm 
broken. I said I was glad it was nothing more senous. To teu the 
plain taniUi, I had no idea what the togbdt was. hut I M 

appear ignorant to a stranger. He repaired the kinglMl^ but w^ 
the gained in one way it lost in another. It wo^d run a 
tad then ^p a while, and then run a while ^n, and so on, iMing ita 
own discretion about the intervals. And every toe it 
back like a mu»>«t. I padded my breast for a few days, but Bn^y toA 

^^ to auoth«w4hmaket: He nicksd it all to pieces and turned 
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Uie min over and over under liis glass ; and then he said there appeared 
to be something the matter with the hair-trigger. He fixed it, and give 
it a fresh start It did well now, except that always at ten minutes to 
ten the hands would shut together like a pair of scissors, from that 
time forth they would travel together. The oldest man in the world 
could not make head or tail of the time of day by such a watch, and so 
I went again to have the thing repaired. This person said that thfe 
crystal had got bent, and that the mainspring was not^traight.^ He also 
remarked that part of the works needed half-soling. He mad? these 
things all right, and then my timepiece performed unexceptioSably, save 
that now and then, after working along quietly for nearly eight hours, 
everything inside would let go sdl of a sudden and begin to mizz like a 
bee, and the hands would straightway begin to spin round and round so 
fast that their individuality was lost completely, and they sircg;)ly seemed 
a delicate spider^s web over the face of the watch She would reel off 
tile next twenty-four hours in six or seven minutes, and then stop with 
a bang. I went with a heavy heart to one more watchmaker, and looked 
on while he took her to pieces. Then I prepared to cross-question him 
rigidly, for this thing was getting serious. The watch had coat two 
hundred dollars originally, and I seemed to have paid out two or three 
thousand for repairs. Wliile I waited and looked on I presently recog- 
nised in this watchmaker an old acquaintance — a steamboat engineer of 
other days, and not a good engineer either. He examined all the parts 
carefully, just as the other watchmakers had done, and then delivered 
his ver<uct with the same confidence of manner. 

He said — 

“ She makes too much steam — you want to hang the monkey-wrench 
on the safety-valve ! " 

I brained him on the spot, and had him buried at my own expense. 

My uncle William (now deceased, alas !) used to say that a good horse 
was a good horse until it had run away once, and that a good watch was 
a good watch until the repairers got a chance at it. And he used to 
wonder what became of all the unsuccessful tinkers, and gunsmiths, 
and shoemakers, and blacksmiths, and engineers ; but nobody could ever 
tell him. 


A SANDWICH ISLAND EDITOR. 

B y a Sandwich Island paper (the Commeroial Advertiser) I learn that 
Mr H. M. Whitney, its able editor and proprietor for sixteen 
years, is just retiring from business, having sold out to younger 
men. I take this opportunity of thanking the disappearing veteran for 
oourtedes done and mfonaation afforded me in bygone days, Mr Whitn^ 
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is one of the fairest-minded and best hearted cannibals I erer knew, if I 
^ say it myself There is not a stain upon his name^ and never has 
^en. And he is the best judge of a human being I ever saw go 
through a ijiarket. Many a time I have seen natives try to palm off 
part of an d!d person on him for the fragment of a youths but I never 
Ah, no, there was no deceiving H. M, Whitney. He 
^ould tell the very family a roast came from if he had ever tried the 
fr^ly before. I remember his awesting my hand once and saying. 

Letj»thS.t aloiie*-it ’s from one of those Hulahulas — a very low' family 
—and tongh.” I cannot think of Whitney without my mouth watering. 
We used to paiitake of a great many people in those halcyon days, 
which shall come again, alas 1 never more. We lived on the fat of the 
land. And I will say this for Henry Whitney — he never thought less 
of his friend after examining into him, and he was always sorry when 
his enemy was gone. 

Most of the above may fairly and justly rank as nonsense, but my 
respect and regard for Mr Whitney are genuine. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

I NEVER can look at those periodical portraits in your magazine 
without feeling a wild, tempestuous ambition to be an artist. I 
have seen thousands and thousands of pictures in my time— acres 
of them here, and leagues of them in the galleries of Europe- — but never 
any that moved me as the magazine portraits^ do. 

There is the portrait of Monsignore Capel in the November numD^; 
now, could anything be sweeter than that ? And there was Bismarck^ 
in the October number ; who can look at that without being purer and 
stronger and nobler for itl And Thurlow Weed's picture m the Sep- 
tember number ; I would not have died without seeing that— no, not ior 
anything this world can give. But look back still toher and recaU 
my own likeness as printed in the August issue ; if I had been m my 
'grave a thousand years when that appeared, I would have got up and 

visited the artist. ... xt. i. t 

I sleep with all these portraits under my pillow every night, so that I 
can go on studying them as soon as the day dawns in the morning. I know 
them all as thoroughly as if I had made them myself ; I know Ime 
and mark about them. Sometimes when company are present I shume 
the portraits all up together, and then pick them out one ^one, and 
call their names without referring to the prmtmg at the bottom. 1 
seldom make a mistake — ^never when I am calm. 

I have tad the portraits framed for a long time, -waiting till my arat 
gets everything ready for hanging them up m tie ^lomr. But tret 
one and tten another inWfeiea, and so the thing is delayed. 
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Oiio€ she said thej would have more of the peculiar kind of light they 
needed in the attic. The old simpleton I it is as dark as a tomb up 
there. But she does not know anything about Art, and so she has no 

reverence for it. . t tr^ 

WeU, from nursing those magazine portraits so long, I have come at 
last to have a perfect infatuation for Art. I have a teacher now, and 
my enthusiasm continually and tumultuonsly grows as I learn to US3 
with more and more facility the pencil, brush, and grayer. I am study- 
ing under De Melville, the house and portrait painter: (His harfi^ was 
Smith when he lived West.) He does any kind of artist work a body 
wants, having a genius that is universal, like Michael Aagelo — resembles 
that great artist, in fact. The back of his head is like his, and Jie wears 
his hat-brim tilted down on nose to expose it 

I have been studpng undei De Melville several months now. The 
first month 1 painted fences, and gave general satisfaction. "'The next 
month I whitewashed a ham. The third, I was doing tin roofs ; the 
fourth, common signs ; the fifth, statuary to stand before cigar shops. 
This present month is only the sixth, and I am already in portraits I 

The humble offering which accompanies these remarks — the portrait 
of His Majesty William III., King of Prussia — is my fifth attempt in 
portraits, and my greatest success. It has received unbounded praise 
from all classes of the community, but that which gratifies me most is 
the frequent and cordial verdict that it resembles the magazine portraits. 
Those were my first love, my earliest admiration, the original source and 
incentive of my Art-ambition. Whatever I am in Art to-day I owe to 
the magazine portraits, I ask no credit for myself — I deserve none. 
And I never take any, either. Many a stranger has come to my exhibi- 
tion (for I have had my portrait of King WiUiam on exhibition at one 
dollar a ticket), and would have gone away blessing me if I had let him, 
but I never did, I always stated where I got the idea. 

King William wears large bushy side whiskers, and some critics haw 
bhonght that this portrait would be more complete if they were added. 
But It was not possible. There was not room for side whiskers and 
epaulettes both, and so I let the whiskers go, and put in the epaulettes 
for the sake of style. That thing on his hat is an eagle The Prussian 
^le — it is a national emblem. When I say hat I mean helmet ;* but 
it seems impossible to make a picture of a helmet that a body can have 
confidence in. 

I wish kind friends everywhere would aid me in my endeavour to * 
attract a little attention to the magazine portraits, I feel persuaded it 
can be accomplished if the course to be pursued be chosen with judg- 
ment I write for that magazine all the time, and so do many abler 
men, and if 1 can get l^e portraits into universal favour it is all I j 
the reading matter will take care of itselfi 
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King William wears large bushy side whiskers, and some 
critics have thought that this portrait would be more com- 
plete if they were added. But it was not possible. There 
was not room for side whiskers and epaulettes both, and 
so I let the side whiskers go, and put in the epaulettes for 
sake of style. — Page 550. 
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SHORT AND SINGULAR RATIONS. 

A S many 'mil remember, the clipper-ship Hornet^ of New York, wa? 
burned at sea on her passage to San Francisco. The disaster 
occurred in lat. 2® 2(y north, long. 112" 8' west. After being forty- 
threS^ days adriTt on the broad Pacific in open boats, the crew an<l 
passeng€?f8 succeeded in making Hawaii, A tribute to the courage and 
brave endurance of these men has been paid in a letter detailing their 
BU^erinws fthe particulars being gathered from their own lips), from 
which the following excerpt is made : — 

On Monday, the thirty-eighth day after the disaster, *‘we had nothing 
left,” saia the third mate, “ but a pound and a half of ham — the bone 
was a good deal the heaviest part of it — and one soup-and-bully tin.” 
These things were divided among the fifteen men, and they ate it — two 
ounces of food to each man. I do not count the ham -bone, as that was 
saved for next day. For some time, now, the poor wretches had been 
cutting their old boots into small pieces and eating them. They would 
also pound wet rags to a sort of pulp and eat them. 

On the thir^-ninth day the ham-hone was divided up into rations, 
and scraped with knives and eaten. I said, “You say the two sick men 
remained sick all through, and after a while two or three bad to be re- 
lieved from standing watch ; how did yo\r get along without medicines 1 ^ 
The reply was, “Oh ! we couldn’t nave kept them if we ’d had them ; 
if we ’d had boxes of piUs, or anything like tnat, we have eaten them. 
It was just as well — we couldn’t have kept them, and we couldn’t have 
given them to the sick men alone — we ’d have shared them around all 
alike, I guess.” It was said rather in jest, but it was a pretty true jest, 
no doubt 

After apportioning the ham-bone, the captain cut the canvas cover 
that had been around the ham into fifteen equal pieces, and each man 
tooJKms pomon. This was the last division of food the captain made. Then 
the men broke up the small oaken butter tub, and divided the staves 
among themselves, and gnawed them up. The shell of a little green 
turtle was scraped -with knives, and eaten to the last shaving. The third 
mate chewed pieces of boots, and spat them out, but ate nothing except 
4ihe soft straps of two pairs of hoots— -ate three on the thirty-ninth day 
and saved one for the fortieth. 

The men seem to have thought in their own minds of the shipwrecked 
manner’s last dreadful resort— cannihalism j but they do not anpear to 
have conversed about it. They only thought of the casting lots and 
killing one of their number as a possibility ; but even when they were 
eating rags, and bone, and boots, and shell, and hard oak wood, they seem 
So have still had a notion that it was remote. They felt that some one 
the company must die soon— which one they well knew ; and during 
the last three or four days of their terrible voyage they were patiently 
but hungrily waiting for him. I wonder H the subject of these anuca|«^ 
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tioiis knew what they were thinking q£ 1 He must haye known it — ^hs 
must haye felt it. They had even calculated bow long he would laat 
They said to themselves, but not to each other, ^ He will die Saturday 
— and then ! ” ^ 

There was one exception to the spirit of delicacy I have iJLentioned — 
a Frenchman — who kept an eye of strong personal^ interest npon the 
sinking man, and noted his famng strength with untiring care and som^ 
degree of cheerfulness. He frequently said to Thomas, “ I think he will 
go off pretty soon now, sir ; and then we '11 eat him?'' Thi^ i^eiy 
sad. • 

Thomas, and also several of the men, state that the sick “ Poxtyghee,” 
during the five days that they were entirely out of provisions, actually 
' ate two silk handkerchiefs and a couple of cotton shirts, besides his share 
of the boots, and bones, and lumber. 

Captain Mitchell was fifty-six years old on the tweKth of tfune — ^the 
fortieth day after the bnrrdng of the ship, and the third day before the 
boat's crew reached land. He said it looked some hat as if it might he 
the last one he was going to enjoy. He had no birthday feast except 
some bits of ham-canvas — ^no luxury but this, and no substantials save 
the leather and oaken bucket-staves. 

Speaking of the latter diet, one of the men told me he was obliged to 
eat a pair of boots, which were so old and rotten that they were full oi 
holes ; and then he smiled gently, and said he didn't know, though, but 
that the holes tasted about as good as the balance of the boot This 
laan was very feeble, and after saying that he went to bed, 


HONOURED AS A CURIOSITY 
IN HONOLULU. 

I F you get into conversation with a stranger in Honolulu, and experi* 
ence that natural desire to know what sort of ground yon are tread* 
ing on by finding out what manner of man your stranger is, strike 
out boldly and address him as “ Captain.” ‘Watch him narrowly, and if * 
you see by his countenance that you are on the wrong track, ask him- 
where he preaches. It is a safe bet that he is either a niissionaiy 
captain of a whaler. I became personally acquainted with seventy-two 
captains and ninety-six missionaries. The captaius and ministers form 
one-half of the population ; the third fourth is composed of commosa 
Kanakas and mercantile foreigners and their families; and the find 
fourth is made up of high officers of the Hawaiian Government. And 
feere are just about cats enough for three apiece all around. 

A solemn stranger met me m the suburbs one day, and said : 

^ Good morning, your reverence. Preach in the stone churcli yonder 
aa doubt?” 
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^ No, I dosj't I ®in not a preacher.’* 
y “ Ee^y, I beg your pardon, captain. I trust you had a good season. 
How much oil” 

“ Oil ! •'Why what do you take me for 1 I *m not a whaler.** 

Oh ! iToeg a thousand pardons, your Excellency. Major-General in 
the household troops, no doubt? Minister of the Interior, likely 1 
TSecretary of War 1 First Gentleman of the Bedchamber? Commis- 
sioner of the Royal ” 

^ ISStuif ! man.* I *ni no ofi3.ciaL I *m not connected in any way with 
the Gk>vtmment.” 

Bless my life 1 Then who the mischief are you 1 what the mischief 
are you^ and how the mischief did you get here ? and where in thunder 
did you come from ? *’ 

“I*m only a private personage — an unassuming stranger— lately 
arrived from America.” 

“No! Not a missionary! not a whaler! not a member of his 
Majesty’s Government ! not even Secretary of the Navy ! Ah ! heaven ! 
it is too blissful to he true ; alas ! I do hut dream. And yet that noble, 
honest countenance — those oblique, ingenuous eyes— that massive head, 
incapable of — of anything ; your hand ; give me your hand, bright waif. 
Excuse these tears. For sixteen weary years I have yearned for a 
moment like this, and ” 

Here his feelings were too much for him, and he swooned away. I 
pitied this poor creatuie from the bottom of my heart I was deeply 
moved. I shed a few tears on him, and kissed him for his mother. 1 
then took what small, chaisge he had, and “ dioved.” 


^DOGGEREL.^ 

A MINNESOTA correspondent empties the foEowing anecdotes into 
the drawer of this “ Memoranda?* The apparently impossible feat 
described in the second one is not common, and therefore the 
rarity of the situation commends it to this department of this magazine, 

• and will no doubt secure the sympathy of the reader. The correspond- 

SDit says ^ i i* 

“ A few months ago S. and myself had occasion to make a top up tne 
Missouri While waiting at Sioux City for a boat we saw some of those 
white Esquimaux dogs, and S. became possessed of the idea that it was 
necessary for his happiness that he should have one of the breed ; so we 
hunted up the proprietor and opened negotiations. We found that he 
had none to spare at the time, hut that he expected some puppies would 
be born to the world in a month or six weeks. That suited S. weU 
enough, as he expected to return to Sioux City in about three months, 

and a bargain was struck.” .. 

Well, we came back j hut S. had hy tha* time got out of concsit of the 
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dog, and did not want him. I insisted on his sticking to the bargain^ 
ana succeeded in getting him and the proprietor of the dogs together. • 

** Mr W./’ said I, when we were here some three months ago yon 
promised to save for us an Esquimaux puppy. Were any bgm?” 

Oh, yaw ; de buppies vas bom” 

‘‘Well, have you got one for us ] ” 

‘‘ Nein, I domt got any.” ^ 

‘‘Why, how is that 'I You remember you promised ^ save 
“Weil, mine vriend, I ’ll teU how it vas” (confidentially, an^ diJwing 
close]. “ Now you see de buppy dog he live in de sh table mit de norse, 
and [very pathetically] de horse he got step-ped on to (fe do-ag, and de 
do-ag he got di-ed.” 

And thus it was that S. did not get his puppy ; hut I made him 
engage another. * 


While up the river I heard the following story, showing how an 
animal can rise, when necessary, superior to its nature : — 

“You see,” said the narrator, “the heaver took to the water, and the 
dog was after him. First the beaver was ahead, and then the dog. It 
was tuck and nip whether the dog would catch the beaver, and nuck and 
tip whether the beaver would catch the dog. Finally the beaver got 
across the river, and the dog had almost caught him when, phit ! up 
the beaver skun up a tree.” 

“But,” said a bystander, “beavers can’t climb trees.” 

“ A beaver can’t climb a tree ? By gosh he had to climb a th€ 
dog was a crowdin’ him so ! ” 


MEAN PEOPLE. 

M y ancient comrade “ Doesticks ” in a letter from New York, quotes 
a printed paragraph concerning a story I used to tell to lecture 
audiences about a wonderfully mean man whom I used to know, 
and then Mr D. throws himself into a passion and relates the following 
circumstance (writing on both sides of Ms paper, which is at least singu- 
lar in a journalist, if not profane and indecent) : — - 

“Now, I don’t tliink much of that. I know a better thing about old 
Captain Asa T. Mann of tMs town. You see, old Mann used to own 
and command a pickaninny, bull-headed, mud- turtle -shaped craft of a 
schooner that hailed from Perth .Amboy. Old Mann used to prance oM* 
of his little cove where he kept his three-cent craft, and steal along the 
coast of the dangerous Kill von Kull on the larboard side of Staten 
Island, to smouch oysters from unguarded beds, or pick clams sloops 
where the watch had gone to bed drunk. Well, once old Mann went on 
long voyage for him. He went down to Yirginia, taking his wife and 
little l^y with him. The old rapscallion put on all sorts of airs, and 
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p^'tended to keep up as strict discipline as if his craft was a man-of-war. 
Oiie day his darling baby tumbled overboard. A sailor named Jones 
jumped over after him and after cavorting around about an hour or so 
succeeded getting the miserable little scion of a worthless sire on 
board again. Then old 'Mann got right up on his dignity — he put on 
^ the dig. he had handy — and in two minutes he had Jones into double 
irons, and there he kept him tliree weeks in the forehold^ for leaving the 
ihip yjipwut orde^'* 

I will ^lot resurrect my own mean man, for possibly he might not 
show to good adj^antage in the presence of this gifted sailor ; but I will 
snter a Toledo bridegroom against the son of the salt wave, and let the 
winner take the money. I give the Toledo story just as it comes to 
me. (It, too, is vndtten on both sides of the papW ; but as this corre^ 
spondentds not a journalist, the act is only wicked, not obscene.) 

In this village there Lived, and continue to live, two chaps wrho in 
their bachelor days were^ chums. S., one of the chaps, tiring of single 
blessedness, took unto himself a wife and a wedding, with numerous 
pieces of silverware and things from congratulating friends. C., the 
other chap, sent in a handsome silver ladle, costing several dollars or 
more. Tneir friendship continued, A year later C. also entered into 

S iership for life with one of the fair Eves ; and he also had a wed- 
S., being worth something less than 20,000 dollars, thought he 
^ t to return the compliment of a wedding present, and a happy 
thought struck him. He took that ladle down to the jeweller from 
whom it was purchased by 0. the year before, aiid traded it off for sfUmf 
mit dishes to present to 0, and his hride,^ 


REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

^ steamer Ajcuc encountered a terrible storm on her down trip 

X from San Francisco to the Sandwich Islands. It tore her light 
* spars and rigging all to shreds and spiinteTs, upset all furniture 
iftat could be upset, and spilled passengers around, and knocked them 
hither and thither with a perfect looseness. For fortv-eiglit hours no 
table could set, and everybody had to eat as best they might under 
the circumstances. Most of the party went hungry, though, and attended 
to their praying. But there was one set of seven-up” players who 
nailed a card-table to the floor, and stuck to their game through thick 

and thin. Captain F , of a great banking-house in San Francisco, a 

man of great coolness and presence of min^ was of this party. One 
night the storm suddenly culminated in a climax of unparalleled fury ; 
the vekel went down on her beam ends, and everything let go with a 
ftmh—paasengera, tables, cards, bottles—e^itu^ything came datterimc to 
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the floor in a chaos of disorder and confasion. In a moment fifty sore 
distressed and pleading voices ejaculated, O Heaven ! help us in ohr 
extremity ! and one voice rang out clear and sharp above the plaintive 
chorus and said, “Remember, boys, I played the tray 'foj?*low!^ It 
was one of the gentlemen I have mentioned who spoke. And the 
remark showed good presence of mind and an eye to business, 

Lewis L , of a great hotel in San Erancisco, was a passengefT 

There were some savage grizzly bears chained in caggs on deoik.^ One 
night in the midst of a hurricane, which was accompanied bj;;ram and 

thunder and lightning, Mr L came up, on his way to bed. Just as 

he stepped into the pitchy darkness of the deck, and i^eled to the still 
more pitchy motion of the vessel (bad), the captain sang out •hoarsely 
through his speaking trumpet, “ Bear a hand aft, there I ” The worcls 

were sadly marred and jumbled by the roaring wind. Mr L 

thought the captain said, “ The bears are after you there ! and he 
“ let go all holts ” and went down into his boots. He murmured, “ I 
knew how it was going to be — I just knew it from the start — I said 
an along that those bears would get loose some time ; and now ill be 
the first man that they ’ll snatch. Captain ! captain ! — can’t hear me — 
storm roars so ! 0 God ! what a fate ! I have avoided wild beasts all 
my life, and now to be eaten by a grizzly bear in the middle of the 
ocean, a thousand miles from land ! Captain 1 0 captain 1 — bless my 

soul, there ’s one of them — I Ve got to cut and run ! ” And he did cut 
and run, and smashed through the door of the first state-room he came 
to, A gentleman and his wife were in it. The gentleman exclaimed, 
“ Who 's that ? ” The refugee gasped out, “ 0 great Scotland ! those 
bears are loose, and just raising Cain all over the ship ! ” and then 
sunk down exhausted. The gentleman sprang out of bed and locked 
the door, and prepared for a siege. After a while, no assault bemg 
made, a rpconnoisance was made from the window, and a vivid 

flash of lightning revealed a clear deck. Mr L then made a dart 

for his own state-room, gained it, locked himself in, and felt that his 
body’s salvation was accomplished, and by Kttle less than a miracle. 
The next day the subject of this memoir, though still very feeble and 
nervous, had the hardfihood to make a joke upon his adventure. . He 
said that when he found himself in so tight a place (as he thought), he 
didn’t bear it with much fortitude, and when he found himself safe at 
last in his state-room, he regarded it as the bearest escape b<a had ever 
had in his life. He then went to bed, and did not get up agasn for 
days. This unquestionably bad joke cast a gloom over the whole ship’s 
companj^, and no effort was sufficient to restore their wonted cheerful- 
ness until the vessel reached her port, and other scenes erased it 
their memorjea. 
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• - THE STEED ‘‘OAHU.” 

% 

T he landlord of tlie American^ hotel at Honolulu said the party had 
. been gone nearly an hour, but that he could give me my choice of 
several horses that could easily overtake them. I said, Never 
^ mind— ^Bref erred a safe horse to a fast one-— •! would like to have an 
excessively gentle horse — a horse with no spirit whatever — a lame one, 
if he had such thing. Inside of five minutes I was mounted, and per- 
fectly satisfied with my outfit. I had no time to label him, This is a 
horse,” and so, if the public took him for a sheep, I cannot help it, I 
was satisf ed, and that was the main thing. I could see that he had as 
many fine points as any man’s horse, and I just hung my hat on one of 
them, behind the saddle, and swabbed^ the perspiration from my face, 
and started. I named him after this island, “Oahu” (pronounced 
0-waw-hoo). The first gate he came to he started in ; I had neither 
whip nor spur, and so I simply argued the case with him. He firmly 
resisted argument, but ultimately yielded to insult and abuse. He 
backed out of that gate and steered for another one on the other side of 
the street I triumphed by my former process. Within the next six 
hundred yards he crossed the street fourteen times, and attempted 
thirteen gates, and in the meantime the tropical sun was heating down 
and threatening to cave the top of my head in, and I was literally drip- 
ping with perspiration and profanity. (I am only hu m a n 5 and I waa 
sorely aggravated ; I shall behave better next time.) He quitted the 
gate business giter that, and went along peaceably enough, but absorbed 
m meditation. I noticed this latter circumstance, and it soon began to fill 
me with ^e gravest apprehension. I said to myself. This Baalignant 
brute is p lannin g some new outrage — some fresh devilry or other ; no 
horse ever thou^t over a subject so profoundly as this one is doing just 
for nothing. The more this thing preyed upon my mind, the more 
uneasy I became, until at last the suspense became unbearable, and I 
di^ounted to see if there was anything wild in his eye ; for I haa 
heard that the eye of this noblest of our dom^tic animals is very ex- 
pressive. I cannot describe what a load of anxiety was lifted from my 
• mind when I found that he was only asleep. 1 woke him up and 
•^Btarted him into a faster walk, and then the inborn viHany of his nature 
came out again. He tried to climb over a stone wall five or six feet 
high. I saw that I must apply force to this horse, and that I might as 
^11 begin first as last I plucked a stout switch from a tamarind tree, 
and the moment he saw it he gave in. He broke into a convulsive sort 
of a canter, which had three short steps in it and one long one, and 
reminded me alternately of the clattering shake of the great earthquake 
and the sweeping plunging of the in a storm. 
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A STRANGE DREAM, ^ 

Drtamed at the Volcano House, Crater of KUauea^^ SandwiSi 

A^il 1 , 1866 . 

A ll day long I Lave sat apart and pondered over the mysteriona^ 
occnri'ences of last night. . . . There is no lini^ lacking* ^ the 
chain of incidents. My memory presents each in its prefer order 

mth perfect distinctness, but still ^ 

However, never mind these reflections. I will drop them, and proceed 
to make a simple statement of the facts. ' 

Towards eleven o’clock, it was suggested that the character of the 
night was peculiarly suited to viewing the mightiest active volcano on 
the earth’s surface in its most impressive sublimity. There was no light 
of moon or star in the inky heavens to mar the effect of the crater’s 
gorgeous pyrotechnics. 

In due time I stood with my companion on the wall of the vast 
cauldron which the natives ages ago named Hale man man — the abyss 
wherein they were wont to throw the remains of the chiefs, to the end 
that vulgar feet might never tread above them. We stood there, at dead 
of night, a mile above the level of the sea, and looked down a thousand 
feet upon a boiling, surging, roaring ocean of ffre 1 — shaded our eyes from 
the blinding glare, and gazed far away over the crimson waves with a 
vague notion that a supernatural fleet, manned by demons and freighted 
with the damned, might presently sail up out of the remote distance 
— -started when tremendous thunder-bursts shook the earth, and followed 
with fascinated eyes the grand jets of molten lava that sprang high up 
toward the zenith and exploded in a world of fiery spray that ut up the 
sombre heavens with an infernal splendour. 

What is your little bonfire of Vesuvius to this ? ” 

My ejaculation roused my companion from his reverie, and we fell 
into a conversation appropriate to the occasion and the surroundings, 
W e came at last to speak of the ancient custom of casting the bodies of 
dead chieftains into this fearful caldron ; and my comrade, who is" of 
the blood royal, mentioned that the founder of his race, old King 
Kamehameha the fiist — tnat invincible old pagan Alexander — had found .. 
other sepulture than the burning depths of the Hale mau mau, I grew ‘ 
interested at once. I knew that the mystery of what became of thr* 
corpse of the warrior king had never been fathomed, I was aware that 
there was a legend connected with this matter, and I felt as if there 
ccaild be no more fitting time to listen to it than the present. Th® 
descendant of the Kamehamehas said-— 

The dead king was brought in royal state down the long winding 
road that descends from the rim of the crater to the scorched and chasm- 
riven plain that lies between the Hale mau mau and those beetling walls 
vender in the distance. The gu^-rcls were set, and the troops of mourners 
began the weird 'wail for the d^'l^rted. In thr- middle of the night came 
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a sotind of immmerable voices in tHe air, and the msh of invisible wmga. 
The funeral torches wavered, burned blue, and went out ; the mourners 
Vid watchers fell to the ground paralysed by fright; and many minutes 
elapsed b^ore any one dared to move or speak, for they believed that the 
phantom messengers of the dread Goddess of Fire had been in their midst. 
When at last a torch was lighted, the bier was vacant — the dead monarch 
had been spirited away ! Consternation seized upon all, and they fled 
^ut of the crater. When day dawned, the multitude returned and began 
the<#e^ch for corpse. But not a footprint, not a sign, was ever 
found. * Day after day the search was continued, and every cave in the 

f reat walls, and every chasm in the plain for miles around, was examined, 
ut all to no piSrpose ; and from that day to this the resting-place of the 
Mon kill’s bones is an unsolved mystery. But years afterward, when 
the grim prophetess Wiahowakawak lay on her deathbed, the goddess 
Pele appeared to her in a vision, and told her that eventually the secret 
would be revealed, and in a remarkable manner, but not until the great 
Kavhvhuy the Shark god, should desert the sacred cavern Aua Puhi^ in 
the Island of Molokai, and the waters of the sea should no more visit it, 
and its floors should become dir. Ever since that time the simple con- 
fiding natives have watched for the sign. And now, after many and 
many a summer has come and gone, and they who were in the flower of 
youth then have waxed old and died, the day is at hand 1 The great 
Shark god has deserted the Aua Puhi — a month ago, for the first time 
within the records of the ancient legends, the waters of the sea ceased to 
flow into the cavern, and its stony pavement is become dry 1 As you 
may easily believe, the news of this event spread like wildLfire through 
the islands, and now the natives are looking every hour for the miiacle 
which is to unveil the mystery and reveal the secret grave of the dead 
hero.” 


After I had gone to bed I got to thinking of the volcanic magnificence 
we had witnessed, and could not go to sleep. I hunted up a book, and 
concluded to pass the time in reading. The first chapter I came upon 
related several instances of remarkable revelations made to men through 
, the agency of dreams — of roads and houses, trees, fences, and all manner 
of landmarks, shown in visions and recognised afterwards in waking 
^ hoilrs, and which served to point the way to some dark mystery or other. 
At length I fell asleep, and dreamed that I was abroad in the great 
""^lain that skirts the B<m rmu man, I stood in a sort of twilight which 
-i^..:jS«ftened tha outlines of surrounding objects, but still left them tolerably 
distinct. A gaunt muffled figure stepped out from the shadow of a rude 
column of lava, and moved away with a slow and measured step, beckon- 
ing me to follow. I did so. I marched down, down, down hundreds 
of feet, upon a narrow trail which wound its tortuous course through 
piles and pyramids of seamed and blackened lava, and under over- 
hanging masses of sulphur formed by the artist hand of nature into an 
infinitude of fanciful shapes. The thought crossed my mind that 
possibly my phantom guide might lead me down among the bowels of 
the crater, and then disappear and leave me to grope my war through 
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its mazes, and work out my deliverance as best I might ; and so* an 
eye to suck a contingency, I picked up a stone and blazed ” My course 
by breaking off a projecting comer occasionally from lava walls an^ 
festoons of sulphur* Finally we turned into a cleft in the crater^s side, 
and pursued our way through its intricate windings for nian;^ a fathom 
down toward the home of me subterranean fires, our course lighted all 
the while by a ruddy glow which filtered up through innumerable cracks 
and crevices, and which afforded me occasional glimpses of the fiood 
molten fixe boiling and hissing in the profound depths beneath us. jThe 
heat was intense, and the sulphurous atmosphere suffocafing, but S toiled 
on in the footsteps of my stately guide, and uttered no complaint. At 
last we came to a sort of rugged chamber, whose sombjs and blistered 
walls spake with mute eloquence of some fiery tempest that h^d spent 
its fury here in a bygone age. The spectre pointed to a great boulder at 
the farther extremity — stood and pointed, silent and motionless, for a 
few fieeting moments, and then disappeared ! “ The grave of the first 
Kamehameha ! ” The words swept mournfully by from an unknown 
source, and died away in the distant corridors of my prison-house, and I 
was alone in the bowels of the earth, in the home of desolation, in the 
presence of death ! 

My first frightened impulse was to fly, but a stronger impulse arrested 
me and impelled me to approach the massive boulder the spectre had 
pointed at With hesitating step I went forward and stood beside it — 
nothing there, I grew bolder, and walked around and aboui it, peering 
shrewdly into the shadowy half-Hght that surrounded it — still nothing. 
1 paused to consider what to do next. While I stood irresolute I 
chanced to brush the ponderous stone with my elbow, and lo ! it vibrated 
to my touch ! I would as soon have thought of starting a kiln of bricks 
with my feeble hand. My curiosity was excited. I bore against the 
boulder, and it still yielded — I gave a sudden push with my whole 
strength, and it toppled from its foundation with a crash that sent the 
echoes thundering down the avenues and passages of the dismal cavern ! 
And there, in a shallow excavation over which it had rested, lay the 
crumbling skeleton of King Kamehameha the Great, thus sepulchred in 
long-gone years by supernatural hands! The bones could be none 
other, for with them lay the priceless crown of pul(m<dama coral, sacred 
to royalty, and tabu to all else beside. A hollow human groan issued 
out of the^ 


I woke up. How glad I was to know it was all a dream ! ‘^^Thia'^ 
comes of listening to the legend of the noble lord— of reading of tho«^ 
lymg dream revelations — of allowing myself to be carried away by the 
^d beauty of old Eilecma at midnight — of gorging too much pork and 
beans for supper ! ” And so I turned over and feU asleep again — and 
dreamed the same dream precisely as before — ^followed the phantom— 
“blazed” my course — ^arrived at the grim chamber— heard the sad spirit 
voice — overturned the massy stone — beheld the regal crown and decay- 
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^ I fell ^leep again, and again I dreamed the same dream, without a 
single v&ation! I slept no more, but tossed restlessly in bed, and 
bnged for daylight And when it (same I wandered forth, and descended 
to the wi^g plain in the crater. _ I said to myself, I am not supersti- 
tious ; but if there is anything in that dying woman’s prophecy, I am 
the instrument appointed to uncurtain this ancient mystery/^ As I 
walked along, I even half expected to see my solemn guide step out from 
&Dme.nook in the lofty wall, and beckon me to come on. At last, when 
I reaehbd the place where I had first seen him in my dream, I recognised 
every surrounding object, and there, winding down among the blocks 
and fragments of lava, saw the very trail I had traversed in my vision ! 
I resolved to tr^erse it again, come what might. I wondered if, in my 
unreal journey, I had “ blazed ” my way, so that it would stand the test 
of stem reality ; and thus wondering, a chill went to my heart when I 
came to the first stony projection I had broken off in my dream, and saw 
the fresh new fracture, and the dismembered fragment lying on the 
ground ! My curiosity rose up and banished all fear, and 1 hurried 
along as fast as the rugged road would allow me. I looked for my other 
“ blazes,” and found them ; found the cleft in the wall ; recognised all 
its turnings ; walked in the light that ascended from the furnaces 
visible far below ; sweated in the close, hot atmosphere, and breathed 
tlje sulphurous smoke — and at last I stood hundreds of feet beneath the 
peaks of Kileana in the ruined chamber, and in the presence of the 
mysterious boulder I 

“ This is no dream,” I said ; ‘‘ this is a revelation from the realm of 
the supernatural ; and it becomes not me to longer reason, conjecture, 
suspect, but bluwily to obey the unpuise given me by the unseen power 
that guides me.” 

I moved with a slow and reverent step towards the stone, and bore 
against it. It yielded perceptibly to the pressure. I brought my 
weight and strength to^ar, and surged against it. It yielded again • 
but I was so enfeebled by my toilsome journey that I could not over 
throw it. I rested a Mttle, and then raised an edse of the boulder by a 
strong, steady push, and placed a small stone imaer it to keep it from 
sinking back to its place. I rested again, and then repeated tne process. 
Before long, I had added a third prop, and had got the edge of the 
bouTder considerably elevated. The laDour and the close atmosphere 
together were so exnausting, however, that I was obliged to lie down 
th&xi,'and recuperate my strength by a longer season of rest. And so, 
after knur I laboured, growing more and more weary, but still 
held by a fascination which I felt was infused into me by the invisible 
powers whose will I was working. At last I concentrated my strength 
hi a final effort, and the stone rolled from its position. 

1 can never forget the overpowering sense of awe that sank down like 
a great darkness upon my spirit at that moment After a solemn pause 
to prepare myself, with bowed form and uncovered head, I slowly turned 
my gaze till xt rested upon the spot where the great stone had lain. 

There weren’t any bones there ! 
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CONCERNING CHAMBERMAIDS. ^ 

« ^ 

A gainst all chambermaids, of whatsoever age or nationality, 1 
launch the curse of bachelordom ! Because : 

They always put the pillows at the opposite end of the bejr 
from the gas-burner, so that while you read and smoke before sl^^ing 
(as is the ancient and honoured custom of bachelors), yf>u have ftonold 
your book aloft, in an uncomfortable position, to keep the light from . 
dazzling your eyea • 

When they find the pillows removed to the other end of the bed in 
the morning, they receive not the suggestion in a friendly spii^t ; but, 
glorying in their absolute sovereignty, and unpitying your helplessness, 
they make the hed just as it was originally, and gloat in secrelf over the 
pang their tyranny will cause you. 

Always after that, when they find you have transposed the pillows, 
they undo your work, and thus defy and seek to embitter the life that 
God has given you. 

If they cannot get the light in an inconvenient position any othei 
way, they move the bed. ^ 

If you pull your trunk out six inches from the wall, so that the uS 
will stay up when you open it, they always shove that trunk back 
again. They do it on purpose. 

If you want the cuspidor in a certain spot, where it will be handy, 
they don't, and so they move it. 

They always put your other boots into inaccessible places,^ They 
chiefly enjoy depositing them as far under the hed as the wall will per- 
mit It is because this compels you to get down in an undignified 
attitude and make wild sweeps for them m the dark with the boot-jack, 
and swear. 

They always put the match-box in some other place. They hunt up 
a new place for it eveiy day, and put up a bottle, or other perishable 
glass thing, where the box stood, before. This is to cause you to break 
that glass thing, groping in the dark, and get yourself into trouble. 

They are for ever ana ever moving the furniture. When you come 
in in the night, you can calculate on finding the bureau where the ’ 
wardrobe was in the morning. And when you go out in the morning, 
if you leave the slop-bucket by the door and the rocking-chair by the 
window, when you come in at midnight, or thereabouts, you will fSOT^ 
over that rocking-chair, and you will proceed toward the window and 
sit down in that slop-tub. This will c&sgust you. They like that 
No matter where you put anything, they are not going to let it stay 
there. They will take it and move it the first chance they get. It is 
their nature. And, besides, it gives them pleasure to be mean and 
contrary this way. They would die if they couldn't he villains. 

They always save up aU the old scraps of printed rubbish you throw 
on the floor, and stack them up carefully on the table, and start the fire 
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with your valuable manuscripts. If there is any one particular old scrap 
that youhre more down on than any other> and which you are graduaUy 
Rearing your life out trying to get rid of, you may Uke, all the pains 
you possibly can in that direction, but it won^t be of any use, because 
they will always fetch that old scrap back and put it in the same old 
place again every time. It does them good. 

Ahd they use up more hair-oiL than any six men. If charged with 
'^iixloining the same, they lie about it. What do they care about a here- 
afteri * iU)solutely nothing. 

If yoA leave tBe key in the door for convenience sake, they wiU carry 
it down to the office and give it to the clerk. They do this under the 
thinpretence of drying to protect your property from thieves ; but actually 
they do jt because they want to make you tramp back down-stairs after 
it when you come home tired, or put you to the trouble of sending a 
waiter for it, which waiter will expect you to pay him something. In 
which ca?e I suppose the degraded creatures divide. 

They keep always trying to make your bed before you get up, thus 
destroying your rest and inflicting agony upon you ; but after you get 
up, they don't come any more till next day. 

They do aU the mean things they can think of, and they do them out 
of pure cussedness, and nothing else. 

^Chambermaids are dead to every human instinct. 

^ have cuiBe*d them in behaH of outraged bachelordom. They deserve 
it If I can get a bill through the Legislature abolishing chambermaids, 
I mean to do it 
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